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The  foUowiDg  Lectures  were  read  in  the  universitjr 
of  Edinburgh,  for  twentj-four  years.  The  publication 
of  them,  at  present,  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice. 
Imperfect  copies  of  them,  in  manuscript,  from  notes, 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  pri- 
vately handed  about ;  and  afterwards  frequently  exposed 
to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them  circulate  so 
currently,  as  eyen  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  him- 
self often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of 
them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  eome  into  public 
view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of 
youth  into  the  study  of  belles  lettres,  and  of  composition. 
.With  the  same  intention  they  are  now  published ;  and 
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therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures^  in  which  they  were  n\ 
first  composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author  gives  then 
to  the  world,  neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor 
as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others.  On  erery 
subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself 
He  consulted  his  own  ideas  and  reflections  :  and  a  great 
part  of  what  will  be  found  in  these  lectures  is  entirely  his 
own.  At  the  same  time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ideas 
and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper 
to  be  adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  maimer,  was  his  duty 
as  a  public  professor.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  to 
convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  could  im- 
prove them ;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but 
ivhat  might  be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came* 
He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are  studying  to  cultivate  their 
taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
public  speaking  or  composition,  his  lectures  will  afford 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  what  relates  to  these 
subjects,  than,  as  &r  as  he  knows,  is  to  be  received  from 
any  one  book  in  our  language.  9 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has 
generally  referred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as 
far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the  readers  might  be  di- 
rected to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afford.  But 
as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  com-* 


pontion  dTtfaeae  lectoreB,  he  may,  perhapcs  hsire  adopted 
tfaeaentimenteaf  some  author  into  whose  writiogs  he  had 
tfaea  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  he  den- 
Teddiem. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  coiioeniing  such 
a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  nmtters,  as  come  un- 
der his  consideratioB,  he  cannot  expeet  that  all  his  read- 
ers win  concur  with  him.  The  .subjects  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and 
senfknent :  and  the  author  will  respectfully  submit  to  the 
judg^nentof  the  public 

Retaming  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best 
fitted  lor  conveying  instruction,  be  has  aimed,  in  hb  lan- 
guage, at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liber- 
ties whidh  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticbing 
the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language, 
hb  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  reprehension,  all 
that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the 
many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  bebg 
miich  easier  to  give  bstruction,  than  to  set  example. 
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'Me  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts 
lo  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be  a  solitarji 
and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  prinfjple.  Speech  is  the  great  in- 
strument by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man :  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
tercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are 
xhieflj  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the  • 
.advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfect- 
ingany  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  o^ 
lability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising 
from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and 
writing. 

it  is  obvi#as,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  abjects  entitled  to 
the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or  pleasure  be 
the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the  strongest  motives^ 
to  study  how  we  may  communi(;jite  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  as 
soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  improvement 
of  discourse  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  un- 
cultivated tribes,  we  can  trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  o^ 
those  expressions  which  the^  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to 
a&ct.  They  were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeav- 
.oured  to  give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them 
it  was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations 
was  formed  into  a  regular  art. 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilised  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
Biore  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition*  The  attention 
paid  to  it,  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  according -as  society  im- 
proves and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  by 
means  of  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is 
felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will  be- 
stow more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expressing  their  conceptions  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.*;.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations 
of  Europe,  this  study  has. been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  has 
possessed  acckisiderable  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 
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Indeed,  wheo  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned^  I  mo 
slble  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  many. 
A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  is  ostentatious  and  deceitful; 
tlie  fniuute  and  trifling  study  of  words  alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression  ; 
the  studied  fallacies  oC  rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  tbejroom  of  use* 
We  need  not  wonder,  that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse 
as  an  art,  should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  m^  of  understanding  f 
and  i  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  The  corruption^  rather  than  to  the  improve- 
nent  of  good  tase  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  to 
apply  th«'  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other 
that  is  cultivated  among  mea.  If  the  following  Lectures  have  any  merits 
it  will  consist  io  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour 
to  explode  fake  ornament,  to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance 
than  show,  to  recommend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  com- 
position, and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  tliis  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  conceBning  the  importance  and  advantages  of  such 
studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess  in  academical  edu- 
cation.* 1  'am  under  no  temptation,  far  this  purpose,  of  extolling  their 
importance  at  the  expense  of  any  other  department  of  science.  On  the 
contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  auid  Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  r^st  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces 
them  ail  within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regards 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to 
speak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their 
knowledge ;  to  lay  ia  a  rich  store  of  ideas^relating  to  those  subjects  of 
which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Henee^ 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  freqoisntly  incuU 
cated,  '<  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator  ;*' 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accompfished  scholar,  and  conversant 
in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  hnpossible  to  contrive  an  art, 
ahd  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which  shouM  give 
the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  buL 
barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the  wretched  attempts  to^* 
wards  an  art  of  tliis  kind,  which  have  so  often  disgraced  oratory,  and  de* 
based  it  below  its  true  standard*.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  conrted^  instead  of  the  lasting  appro- 
bation of  the  discernrag.  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain-  its 
ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  that 
form  the  body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric 
serves  to  add  the  polish  ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bo- 
dies can  be  polished  welt.. 

Of  those  wlio  peruse  the  foDowing*  Lectures,  some  By  the  profession 
*  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their  prevailing 


*  The  anthor  was  the  fi^t  who  read  lectures  on  this  subject  ia  the  uoiversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, lie  began  with  reading  them  io  a  private  character  in  the  year  1759.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magistrates  and  town-coan- 
eil  of  Eain))urgh  ;  and,  in  1762,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and  endow  a  Fra- 
fcvjsion  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  lettrai  in  tfalk  uaivarsity ;.  ud  the  author  was  ax»poiat- 
ed  the  first  Regius  Pjotfessor* 
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ineluMitioa  may  have  the  view  of  beteg  opployed  in  eomposition^  or  ia 
publtc  speaking.  Others^  without  any  prospect  of  this  kind,  may  wish 
•ely  to  Improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writing  and  discourse,  and  to 
acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  io  that 
part  of  literature  called  the  Belles  Lettres* 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  communicate 
their  semtiiiieDts  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  tiear  that  some  prepara- 
tion of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in  view.  To 
ipeak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace 
and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  pur- 
pose, either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.  For  without 
being  masterof  those  attainments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  bis  own  con- 
ceptions) but  bow  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
will  be  aMe  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess 
not  half  his  stora,  but  who  can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  pro- 
priety Neither  are  these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  in- 
.  debted  to  nature  merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a 
very  favourable  dbtinction  in  this  respect  beyond  others.  But  in  these, 
as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  leA  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects  of 
study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remarkable 
examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting  by  their  diligence,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among  the  learned  it 
has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  undecided  point,  whether 
nature  or  art  confer ^ost  towards  excelling  in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  furnish 
assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions.  I  by 
no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just  soever,  are 
sofiicient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to  be  favourable, 
more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than 
upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  commu- 
nicated. But  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do 
all  that  it  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that  is'  of  real  use. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it 
They  cannot  remedy  barrenness;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy. 
They  point  out  proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  tb6 
chief  beauties  that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that 
oaght  to  be  avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead 
^^ius  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would 
not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies^  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  -eloquence  and  composition,  merits  the 
higher  attention  «pon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of 
^oipposition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound 
logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing. 
our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  accu- 
rately. By  putting  our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always  conceive 
4hem  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  composition  knows,  that  when  he  e5t>resses  hiiffself  ill  on  any 
subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  fee- 
ble, the  def^ts  of  his  style  can  almost  on  every  occasion^  be  traced 
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back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of  the  subject :  fto  close  is  the  oomwiiM 
between  thoaghts  and  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition^  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  aojaired 
iulditional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  an  age  wherein  improveinents,  in  every  part  of  science  have  b^Q 
prosecut^  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been 
paid  :  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beaoty  of  language,  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  b  become  re- 
fined. It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect*  Every 
author  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment, 
if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention  to  iafe* 
rior  Ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed  too  great  m 
degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinioQ,  that  we  lean  to 
this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style,  than  of  storing  H 
with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and 
proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ^ 
ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  still  more 
requisite  to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  Ailse  ornament  from'  true, 
In  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  . 
frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when*  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along 
wit^  it  the  raw  and  the  igpiorant.  They  who  have  never  stndi^  elo** 
quence  in  its  principles,  nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  die  genuine 
and  manly  beauties  of  good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the 
mere  glare  of  language ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  tci 
compose,  have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except 
what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  et^ 
roneous,  that  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  composition 
or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advantages  may  be 
derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures* 
To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science; 
and  the  same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  composing,  will  assist 
them  in  judging  of,  and  relishing,  the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever 
enables  genius  to  execifte  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rhetoric.  As 
rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing  more  than  the 
scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  has  been 
considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults ;'  as  the  frigid  application 
of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil 
and  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants 
only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of 
the  real  merit  of  authors.  It  promotes  a  Uvely  relish  of  their  beauties, 
while  it  preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  whioh 
would  confound  their  beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us, 
in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  foDow  the 
crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  vAen  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  firequently  tbe 
subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge,  ami 
vhcQ  we  ^an  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  (rearing;  some  share 
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io  aach  difeiMBioiif;  studies  of  this  kisd,  it  is  ftot  to  be  doubted,  wiU  9;^ 

Car  to  derive  part  of  their  importani:e  from  the  use  to  which  they  mi^ 
applied  in  fumisbiog  materials  for  those  fashionable  topics  of  discourse^ 
'  Md  thereby  enahUog  us  to  support  a  proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  1  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  studies  on 
somewhat  of  solid  and  iotrinsical  use,  independent  of  appearance  and  show. 
The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
improviag  employments  of  the  understanding.  To  apply  the  principles, 
of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse ;  to  examine  what  is  beauti- 
fid  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  affi^ted  and  natural  oma* 
ment,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of 
aU  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions 
lure  very  intimately  connect^  with  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  They 
iseoessarily  kad  us  to  r^ert  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heart ;  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  most  refined  feeUngs  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere ;  and  are  con- 
¥affs«nt  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of  the  under* 
stancfittgin  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  in  the 
proper  porsait  of  good*  In  these  they  point  out  to  man  the  improvement 
of  his  nature  as  aa  intelligent  being )  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  mo- 
ral obligation.  Belles  Lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a 
beiDg  endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination,  which  were 
intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  use- 
liil  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigs^tien  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. AU  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance  | 
all  t^at  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  be- 
longs to  their  province.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different 
SMpect^rom  that  which  it  assumes  to  the  view  of  other  sciences.  They 
bring  to  Ught  various  springs  of  action,  which  without  their  aid,  might 
have  passed  unobserved ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quentty  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human  life. 

Sacfa  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise  our 
reason  without  iatiguiog  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  pain* 
lui ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  science ;  tLud  while  they  keep  the  miod  bent,  in  some  degree  and 
active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more ,  toilsome  labour 
to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  effects 
which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man^ 
in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men 
of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought* 
Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  ntuations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always 
,  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces, 
those  unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of 
every  one,  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
jFay  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself^  or  more  consonant  to  the  dig-* 
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tdty  of  the  liuman  mind,  limn  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study 
of  polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
lor  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement 
for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  is 
order  £>€ure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose  to 
which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a 
middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure  intel* 
lect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as 
the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  In  so  high  a  re- 
gion as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the 
toilsof  the  Intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gradual- 
ly raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  onjoy- 
snents  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  m  the  education  of  youth, 
DO  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men, 
than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge 
of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertained of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  tuoi.  Many 
virtues  may  be  grafted  upon  it.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish' 
for  eloquence,  poetry  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  Is  justly  construed  to  be  aa 
unpromising  symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  ihe  im- 
provement of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  in- 
creases sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving  them 
frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 
emotions. 


Ingenaas  didicisse  ffdeHter  artes 


Emollit  mores,  nee  sioit  ease  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence 
and  history  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish 
in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  ^ory,  contempt  of  external  fortune^ 
and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of  vir* 
tue  is  the  same ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist  in  aa 
equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  tasle^  can  apply,  are  ne- 
cessary for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  frequently  pre- 
vail among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  punfying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  almost  every  ope  rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his 
mind^  and  though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to 
be  raukied  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.     One  thing 
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**  These  polbh'd  arts  have  humapiz'd  maokiod» 
Softea'd  the  rude,  and  caiffl'd  the  boist'rous  mind. 
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b  certsi*^  ftml  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  llfatfrate  it  nore.  fuUy, 
thaty  without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  n» 
man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  be  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest 
mankind.  Tbey  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  magnan* 
unity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call 
vp  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  ; 
and  if  t^  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efibrtn 
«f  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  abp  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper 
taste  and  feeling. 

Qd  Aese  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer ;  but  proceed  directly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the  following^ 
Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  First,  some  intra* 
ductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the.sources  of  its 
pleasures*  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  language :  Thirdly,  of  style  t 
Fourthly,  of  eloquence,  properly  bo  called,  or  public  speaking  in  ite 
different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  criticid  examination  of  the  most  distinguishea 
species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


LECTURE  IL 


TASTE. 

7H£  nature  of  the  present  ondertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with  some 
inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  £etculty  which  is  always  appealed 
to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  meo  talk  mor^  loosely  and  indistinctly 
than  on  taste ;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with  precision^ 
and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear  more  dry  or  ab- 
stract. Wbat  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be  in  the  following  order. 
I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  shall  next  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveable  faculty,  i 
shall  shew  the  somrces  of  its  improvement,  and  the  characters  of  taste  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  examine  the  various  iuctuations  ta 
which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we 
can  bring  the  different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  '^  The  power  of  receiving  ()le«8ure  from  the 
*'  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.^  The  first  question  that  occurs  concern- 
ing it  ii^hether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense,  or  as  an  ex- 
ertion of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but  if  we  understand 
by  it,  that  power  of;  the  mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth, 
and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
bend  tbe  question,  may  be  e^ily  answered.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such  operation  of  reason. 
It  is  not  merely  through  la  discovery  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction 
of  argument,  that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  • 
a  fine  poem.  Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strongs 
kBpffession^^  whcnwe  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleas- 
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ed.  They  «6metime«  strike  in  the  tame  ihaimer  the  phitoiopher  and 
the  peasant;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we 
reUflh  such  beauties,  seems  more  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to  a 

Erocess  of  the  understanding ;  and  acocM-dlngly  from  an  external  sense  it 
as  borrowed  its  name;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  distinguish 
the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  sevend  langvages,  given  rise  to  the  woi4 
laste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  ander  which  we  now  consider  it. 
However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  it  most  not  be  ifr- 
ferred  from  what  1  have  said^  that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
exertions  of  taste.    Though  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded 
/  on  a  certain  natural  and  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I 
.   shall  shew  hereafter,  assists  taste  in  many  of  ifs  operations,  and  serves  to 
^  enlarge  its  power.* 

Tbste,  in  the  sense  in  which  1  have  explained  it,  is  m  faculty  coaMnoa 
}n  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  homau  nature  in 
mote  universal  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other ;  of  wha< 
is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonioos,  new,  or  sprightly.  In  chiK 
dren,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  themselves  very  early  in  a  thousand 
*  instances;  In  their  fondness  for  regular  botfies,  their  admiration  of  pio* 
tares  and  statues,  and  imitations  of  aH  kinds ;  and  their  strong  attach- 
ment  to  whatever  is  new  or  marvetloas.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are 
delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appear^ 
ancesof  nature  in  the  earth  and  heavens.  £  ven  in  the  deserts  of  America, 
where  human  nature  shews  Itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  sava- 
ges have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the  princi- 
ples of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  muid.  It  is  no  loss  es- 
sential to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it  Is  to  posseaa 
the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  degrees  in 
which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different.  In  some  m^  only  the  feeble 
glimmerings  of  taste  appear ;  the  beauties  which  they  relish  are  of  the 
coarsest  k}nd ;  and  of  tnese  they  have  but  a  weak  and  confused  impres- 


*  See  Dr.  Gersrd*s  Esm^  on  Ttate-^4>*  Alenbert*!  Reffections  on  the  use  and  ebase  of 
philosophy  ID  matfeert  which  relate  to  Taste.— 'Refleuons  Critiqaes  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur 
4a  Petntara,  tola.  ii.  ch.  22, 81.— Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  2p.  Mr.  Hume's  Essay 
on  the  Standard  of  Taste.-— Introdaction  to  the  Essay  on  (he  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

t  On  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  much  less  U 
to  be  found  among  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modern  rhetorical  and  critical  writers. 
The  following  remarkable  passage  in  tJicero  serves,  howaver,  to  shew  that  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  agree  perfeotiv  with  whet  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
beauties  of  style  and  numoers.  *'  Ilkid  autem  nequis  admiretur  qaonam  modo  faaec 
**  vulgus  imperitorum  in  audiendo,  notet;  cum  to  omni  genere,tum  in  hoc  ipsormagna 
**  qusdam  est  vis,  incredibtltsque  naturss.  Omnes  enim  tadto  quodam  scant,  sine  ulla 
"  arte  aut  ratione,  quas  sint  in  artibos  de  ratiottibttsTeelaet  prava  dijudicant :  idqne  can 
**  faciunt  in  picturis,  etin  si||niB,  et  in  aliisoperibus,  ad  quooam  .inteiligentiam  a  aatuim 
"  minus  haoent  instrumenti,  tum  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum,  nnmeromm 
**  vocumque  Ludicio  ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  inftxa  sensibns  ;  neque  ^arum  reruitf 
**  quenquam  funditus  nature  volttit  esse  ezperiem."  CIc  de  Oratt  Kb.  iii.  eapf  60.  edit. 
Orutert.  Quintilian  seems  to  inelode  taste  (for  which,  in  the  sAnse  which  we  now  gi^ 
Co  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  What  be  calls 
tudicium-  **  Locus  de  judicio  mea  quidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujus  opens  omni- 
«  bus  connectus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  a  sententiis  quidem  aut  verlHs  saltern  singulis  posslC 
**  separari,  nee  magis  arte  tradituf  qiiam  gustus  aut  odor.  Ut  coatraria  vitemos  et  eosi- 
'<  mnnia,  ne  quid  ineloquendo  eomiptom  obscuramoue  sit*  Mfcrataropoitetad 
'^(^ui  noa  docentur."    Institot  Ub.  vi.  cap.  Z*  edit.  Oorecbti. 


vion-,  whUe  ifKldierty  Uurte  rites  to  an  aoite.  dbcetimieitty  and  a  lively 
enjoymeot  of  the  most  refined  beaoties.  In  general,  we  may  observe^ 
tiiat  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable  ion 
equality  among  men  than  is  usqaMy  found  in. point  of  common  sense,  rea« 
ton,  and  judgment.  The  constihition  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  discovers  admirable  wisdom,  in  the  distribution  of.  those  talents 
which  are  necessary  for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinc- 
tion among  her  children*  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong 
only  to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  lavours  with 
Wiore  fmgafity.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly;  and 
vendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequahty  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  witfaoat  doubt,  in  part,  to 
Ibe  different  frame  of  their  natures ;  to  niter  organs,  and  fmer  internal 
]Kywers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others.  But  if  it  be  ow- 
ing in  part  lo  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and  culture  still  m<Nre.  The 
lUostration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  on  this*  subject,  that  taste  is  a 
SBoat  improveable  faculty»  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature  ;  a  re* 
Bsark  which  gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  cogrse  of  study  as  me 
awe  now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  the  truth  of  thiseassertion  we  may 
easllv  be  conivinced,  ir^  only  reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority 
which  education  and  improvement  give  to  civilised,  above  barbarous  na* 
iions,  in  refinement  of  taste;  and  on  the  superioriQr  which  tbey  give  in 
die  same  nation  to  those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude 
amd  nntaogirt  valgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  particular  in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed 
ifom  eadi  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste ; 
mnd  assuredly  for  this  difierence  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned^ 
bat  cohure  md  education*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  what  the  meaoa 
stfe  by  whidh  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of  cultivation  and 
progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  oar  nature,  that  exercise  is  the  chief 
toorce  of  improvement  in  all  oar  faculties.  This  holds  both  in  our 
bodHyf  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  bo\d9  even  in  our  external  senses  ^ 
ahhoogh  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  other 
Aenlties.  We  see  how  acute  tne  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade 
or  buskiess  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touchy  for  instance^  be- 
comes infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires  them 
to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  otl^rs*  They  who  deal  in 
Bucroscopical  observations,  or  are  accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious 
stooea,  acqinre  surprising  accuracy  of  sight  In  discerning  the  minutest 
olyects;  and  practice  in  attending  to  dii&rent  flavours  and  tastes  of  li- 
quors, wonderfully  improves  the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of 
tracing  their  composition.  Placing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and 
curiotis  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power. 
Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.  Experience  every  day  shews,  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
pmreaUe.  Only  the  simplest  and  plainest  compositions  are  relished  at^ 
first;  nse  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  teach  us  to  relish  finer 
melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  com- 
pounded pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eve  for  the  beauties  of  painting 
IS  never  all  at  once  acqulrecU  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  conveJ^ant 
amoi^  piciureSj  and  studying  the  works  oi  the  best  masters.  ^    * 
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IJOQ  aod  diicomey.  attntioii  to  the  noit  approved  mocUls^  Kvdy  of  tb« 
belt  autfaoffSy  compiarisoQt  of  lower  and  higber  dc^^rtea  of  ^  same  bean*' 
ties,  operate  towajads  the  refiaement  of  taila«  When  one  i«  only  begia* 
niag  hi8>  aoquaiatance  autb  works  of  gemus^  the  seotiinciit  which  attenda 
Ibem  it  obseare  aad  eonfiised.  He  caooot  poioi  oat  the  several  exoet* 
kncies  or  blemishes  of  a  pesibrinaBce  which  ha  peraaea;  he  is  at  a  kmi 
on  what  to  rest  his  judgment :  ail.  that  eao  he  expeoted  is,  ibat  he  shaukl 
tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased  or  not.  fihit  allow  himt  moreeai- 
perieace  in  worliaof  this  kind,  andJiis  taate  beoomes  by  degrees  moM 
exact  and  ealighteaedi  He  begins  t»  perceive  not.oaly  the  eharaQteraf 
ibe  whole,  but  the  beauties  aod  defects  of  each  part ;  and  i$  able  to 
describe  the  peculiar,  ifualitiea  wUch  he  praises  o»  Uaasas.  The  mist 
dissipatea  whlebseened  Ibrmeriy  to  hang  over  the.ohject;  and  he  eao.-  aa 
length  pronouDce  irady,  and  without  hesitafimi,  coMemiag  it.  Thua 
in  taste,  considered  as  mere  seasibstity,  caeroise  opens  a  gre«t  seoree  ef 
kapreveasent  ^  ^ 

aBut  although  tasH  be  uMiniateiy  feimdcd  on  aensibtlity,  it  naut  not  be- 
considered  as  instiwBlive  sensibility  i^ae.    Reason  and  good  aense^  as  I 
before  hinted,  ha^e  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the  operations  amk 
decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  goad  taate  amy  well  be  considered  a» 
a  power  compomided  of  nataralsensibiliiy  to  beawiy y  and  oi  isspvovedma- 
derstandh^.     In  Order  to  be  satisfied  of  this^  lei  as  observe^  tlmt  the 
,  greater  part  of  the  prodnctions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imiilatians  td. 
mttare ;  representations  of  the  characters,   aotionS)  or  maaaecs  of  mem^ 
The  pleasare  we  receive  from  soch  imitationa  or  repsesaniaftiooe .  tafaaad* 
edon  mere  taste  r  hot  to  judge  whether  they  be  property  esBeoviled^  ha- 
loags  to  the  understanding,  which  cemfiares  the  copy  with  theariginaL 
'  la  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  paem  as  theJEinQidy  a  gieat  past  o^. 
our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted^  aad  aU. 
the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  cnaaeaion';  fineasthe' 
characters  being  takes  from  nature,  tkt  amtimeals  betag  suited  to  thc^ 
cfcaracters^  and  the  style  to  the  aentimeolSk    The  phsasace  Which  arisen 
Itom  a  poem  socondooled,  is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  taste  as  an  iaiomal  sense  ; 
but  thediscwrevy  of  this  conduct  ia  the  poem  ia  osriag  to  aeaaen ;  aad' the 
BMre that  reason  enables  us  todiscovee  sach  peopriety  in  the. coiidart>.  the 
greater  win  beour  ploasuro.    We  are  pleased,  throii^our  natural  sense 
€f*  beauty.    Reason  shews  aa  why,  aad  upon  what  grcsinds^  we  are  pleaa^. 
ed.     Wherever  ia  worked  taste,  any  reaemblanea  taaatace  is  aimed,  at ;. 
wheaever  there  is-  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  wholes  or  of  nieana  to  an 
end,  as  there  iomdeed  ia  almost  evety  writing,  and  dtsoooras^  these  tho 
widerstan^ng  mast-  always  have  a.  great  part  to  soct* 

Here  then  is  a  aide  Md  for  reason's  eierdng  its  powers  iit.rdatioft  to 
the  objects  of  taste,  partiealarly  with  respect  tx»  oompositmo^  aod  worha 
of  genias^^  and  hewse  arises  a  seeoad  aad  a  very  eonsiderahio  source  of 
the  improvement  of  taste^  fiwm  the  application  of  reasoa  aad.  good  senae 
to  such  productions  of  genias^  Spurioits  beauties,  sach  as  unnatttrat 
characters,  forced  seadraeatSy  aflected  styley  may  please  for  a  littile;  hat 
they  please  only  because  their  oppositionr  to  namre  and  to  goad  seasehaa 
not  been  examined,  or  attended  to.  Once  shew  how  nature  might  havw 
been  more  justly  imitated  or  represented ;  how  the  aaiier  might  haaat: 
managed  Ins  subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  iilosiaa  wiU  praseady  be 
dissipated,  and  these  Mm  beanties  will  please  ao  more* 


user,  S.]  ^  USEE,  ^0 

jProB  Hmc  t«o  tMVces  Am^  ^nrt,  the  inBqtteiit  ttcertise  of  tMe,  mi4 
next  the  i^lieation  ojf  gosd  tcMe  wd  reaMo  to  the  objects  of  taste,  teste 
ma  «  poirer  of  tlie  nhid  reoeivet  its  ImpiOTement,  ia  tts  p^ rlect  stefep 
it  is  umleobtedly  the  result- both  of  jnitaure  and  of  art.  it  supposes  our 
fttttimil  sense  of  beauty  to  be  ae&ued  by  ftvqueat  ftttentioB  to  the  most 
beaotifiil  objecUy  and  at  the  stose  time  to  he  guMed  and  Improved  by  the 
Hght  of  the  underit»n#ag« 

I  must  be  allowed  to  sidd^  tiiat  as  a  sound  bead,  so  likewise  a  good  beaitp 
Ib  a  very  material  refjiiisite  to  just  taste.  The  oMral  beaaties  are  not 
only  in  themselves  saperior  to  all  others,  but  ^ey  exert  an  influenoOy 
eitlittr  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of 
taste.  Whefw^er  tbc  ofiections,  characters,  or  actions  of  men  are  con^ 
cemed,  (and  these  ceruiqly  afford  the  noblest  sulijects  to  genius,)  there 
can  be  neither  any  just  or  afiectiag  description  of  them,  nor  iSMy  thorough 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  description,  wtthoot  our  possessing  the  vir* 
CttouB  afi^tions.  ife  whose  heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  act' 
minion  of  what  is  truly  noble  or.praise-werthy,  nor  the  proper  sympi^ 
thetic  sense  of  what  is  aoft  and  tender,  most  have  a  vefy  imperfect  relish 
of  (he  highest  lieattties  of  eloquenoe  and  poetiy. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  perieet  stale,  are  aH 
vedueiUe  to  two,  Deikacy  and  Correctness. 

•  DeKcacy  of  taste  respects  prindpaBy  the  perfection  of  that  natursd  sen- 
aibUily  on  which  taste  is  founded^  It  implies  those  finer  organs  orpowers 
which  enable  us  to  discover  beanties  that  lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  0tte 
aaay  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  dehcate  taste.  He 
niay  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beanties  mB  be  pesceives;  but  he  per- 
edves  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable; 
-while  cfaairter  and  simpler  ornaments  escape  hn  notice.  In  ^is  state, 
taste  generally  eatets  among  rude  and  uarefined  oations.  But  a  person 
4if  delicate  taste  both  feeb  strongly,  and  feels  aoeurateiy.  He  sees  dis» 
tineUoos  and  differences  where  others  see  none ;  the  moot  latent  beao^ 
does  not  escape  hiid,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  yenish.  Delicacy 
of  taste  is  judged  oi  by  the  same  marics  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  del^ 
cacy  of  an  eateraal  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where  notwithstanding 
tlM  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  eadi;  in  like  manner  delicacy  of 
iateffnal  taste  lypears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  seoBibili^  to  its  finest,  asost 
omnpounded,  or  most  latent  obfocts. 

C^rectneso  of  taste  lespects  okieiy  the  improoemwnt  wliich  that  fa^ 
cidty  reoeives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A  man  of 
oorrect  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties  $ 
who  carries  always  in  bis  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he 
employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimaites  with  propriety  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any 
work  of  genius ;  vefefs  them  to  their  prop^  classes ;  assigns  the  prin^ 
dples,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  c4  pleasing 
flows ;  and  is  pleairad  himseU*  precisely  in  that  degree  in  wfaidi  he  ougbt^ 
and  no  more. 

It  u  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correctness, 
BMnaHy  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  delicate  with* 
out  being  eorreot ;  •nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without  being  delicate^ 
Bat  slIH  a  predominaocy  of  one  or  other  qualitf  in  the  mixture  is  oAen 
visible.    The  power  of  ^lefeacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  diicening  the  true 


merit  of  a  wofk;  th«  p6wer  of  correctness,  in  rtjectaig  (Use  preleii- 
!  «ions  to  merit.  Delicacy^  leans  more  lo  jfeeling ;  correctness,  more  to 
reason  and  judement.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter^ 
more  the  prodi^  of  culture  and  art  Among  the  ancient  critics^  Lon* 
ginos  possessed  most  delicacy^  Aristotle,  most  correctness.  Among  the 
modems,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  faigh  example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift^ 
had  he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one* 

Haying  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I  come 
next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations  and  changes 
to  which  it  is  liable;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  midst  of  these,  there 
be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  frum  a  corrupted  taste.     This 
brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.    For  it  must  be  ecknow* 
lodged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste.    Its  variations  have  been  so  great 
and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  with  some,  of  its  being  merely  tf'r* 
bitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but 
wholly  dependent  on  changing  fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  all  studies  or  regular  inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste 
were  vain.    In  architecture,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed 
the  most  perfect     In  succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone 
prevailed,  and  afterwards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and 
engrossed  the  public  admiration.    In  eloquaice  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics 
at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splen- 
did in  a  degree  that  we  shoul(f  denominate  gaudy;  whilst  the  Greeks 
admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  os- 
tentation.   In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disrc- 
pute  and  oblivion  ?  Without  goipg  back  to  remote  instances,  how  verfr 
diflerent  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which   prevails  in  Great-Britain  now,^ 
from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan  age :  whea 
nothing  waff  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  the  simple 
majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost  entirely 
unknown ;  when   Cowley's  laboured  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admir- 
ed as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ;  Waller's  gay  sprightUness  was 
mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love   poetry;   and  such  writers  as 
Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition. 
The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instanoes 
as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of  taste,  by 
appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  P 
Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  :  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  accord* 
iog  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of  tastes  ;  but  that  whatever 
pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does  please  ?  This  is  the  question^ 
and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

1  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  /consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes  are 
equally  good ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pasd  unnoticed  in  slight 
matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  diftrences  among  the  tastes 
of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  its  absurdity  becomes 
glaring.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  taste 
of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correct  as  that  of  a 
l<onginus  or  im  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can  be  charged  with  no  defect  er 
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Mcapacity  who  tidnkf  tt  cdrnmoD  news  writer  as  excellent  an  historian 
as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held  downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this 
maooer,  we  -are  led  unavoidably  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some 
Jbondatioa  for  the  preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or 
that  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad^  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  othet 
things, 

Botto  prevent  mistakes  ou  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  iafer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for  some 
standard  In  order  to  de^temine  who  are  in  the  right.  The  tastes  of 
men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet  none  of  them 
be  wrong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another  takes  pleasure  in 
Bolhii^  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another  tragedy.  One  ad- 
mires the  simple;  another,  the  ornamented  style.  The  young  are 
amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The  elderly  are  more 
entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some  nations  dehght  in  bold 
pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations  of  passion.  Others  in*^ 
dine  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance  both  in  description  and  senti- 
ment. Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch  upon  some  oae  beauty  which  pe-' 
euliarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind ;  and  therefore  no  one  bas  a  title  to  con- 
demn the  rest.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere 
reason,  where  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the 
rest  are  erroaeons.  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one  ; 
beaoty,  which  is  the  object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste  therefore  admits 
of  latitude.and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness 
or  justness  of  taste. 

Sot  then,  to  ezj^in  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  difierent.  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same  ob- 
ject that  men  disagree,  wheli  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another 
admires  as  highly  beautiful;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct 
opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  in  the 
lif^t,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were  allowed 
to  hoM,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and  true,  v  One  man  prefers  Vir- 
gil to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more 
than  Virgil*  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contra- 
dictory. The  other  person  is  more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tender- 
ness which  are  the  characteristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and 
fir^of  Homer.  As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil have  great  beauties,  our  difference  fdls  within  the  compass  of  that 
diversity  of  tastes,  which  f  have  shewn  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But 
if  the  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  bas  no  beauties  whatever ;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as  soon 
peruse  any  old  legend  of  night  errantry  as  the  Iliad ;  then  1  exclaim, 
that  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted 
in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  1  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  standard  of 
taste,  to  shew  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  properly 
signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  Authority  as  to  be  the  test  of 
o&er  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight  or  measure,  is 
that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  and  weights. 
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Thas  the  court  is  sftid  to  be  ihe  standaff  d  of  good  iiKMihiB  I  imdtbeicii^ 
lure  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  staodard^of  taste,  «e  lay  down  a.prii^ 
ciple  vexy  true  and  just^  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object  that  eaista 
in  nature,  as  in  representing  huoian  characters  or  actions,  coofor^uty  to 
nature  affi>rds  a  fuU  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful.  Rea- 
son bath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority ;  for  appranr* 
ing  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  oriinnal.  But  ' 
tliere  are  innun^erable  cases  in  wbich  this  rale  cannot  be  at  mi  applied^ 
and  conformity  to  nature,  is.  an  eipressioa  frequently  osed,  without  muf 
distinct  or  determinate  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some- 
what that  can  be  rendered  more  dear  mad  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste.  ^ 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  internal 
tense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its  application  to  , 
particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  enlightened  by  reasan* 
Kow  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed  in  foil  perfection  all  tho 
powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  eyery  instunce 
eacquisfte  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determi- 
'  nations  of  sudi  a  person  oanceming  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  it 
perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  idl  others.  Wherever  their  taste  dkSer^ 
ed  from  his,  k  could  be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natii- 
ral  powers.  But  as  there  is  no  such  living  standard^  no  one  person  to 
^whom  all  mankind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of 
sufficient  authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes 
of  men  ?  Alost  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  ibe  most  in  admiiv 
ing,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteenfed  just  and 
true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men«  In  thu  stand- 
ard we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  most 
ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  ai^  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  waa 
bitter  and  tobacco  was  ;iweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it  The 
taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  bo^ 
cause  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  taste  of  the  species  to  whi^  lie  be* 
longs.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  inters 
nal  taste,  the  common  feelings  of  men  carry  tfate  sane  authority,  and  haivo 
a  title  to  regulate  the  tasle  of  every  individuaL 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is  beii|iti«> 
ful,  than  the  approlmtioa  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect  the  voices  of 
others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves^  of  what  deserves  ap- 
plause in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means;  there  are  principles  of 
reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste,  «a 
well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  admires  or 
censures  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree 
improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  fm-  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  prin- 
ciples, and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  eoct 
of  compound  power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  min- 
gles, more  or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment. 

But  theugh  reason  can  carry  ns  a  certain  ^gth  in  judging  coDceming 
works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  thai  the  nldmate  conclusions  to 
which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and  perception.  We  may 
speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an 
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cyic  poem*  Jolt  rtfafDniogil  On  the  subject  wili  eonrect  the  caprice  of 
Hne&Kgbletted  taete^  and  es^lbfa  principles  for  judging  of  what  deservei 
prabe.  But,  at  the  sane  time,  the^e  reasonioga  appeal  always  in  the 
last  x«iart>  tc»  feeiiag.  The  foundation  upon  wihich  they  rest,  is  what  has 
been  f^amA  fwm  eapeiienee  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this 
gnmad  we  preicr  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ; 
a  regilttr  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives  $  a 
catastfOfAe  whieli  ia  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  uoniov- 
«d.  It  is  from  oonsttlthig  ohr  own  ima^nation  and  heart,  and  from  at* 
tending  to  the  Ablings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are  formed  winch  ao« 
quire,  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
test  id  what  is  to  be  accoonted  beautifttl  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  always 
Understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
per exertioas  of  taste.  Every  one  must  peraeive,  that  among  rude  and 
nqciviiiaed  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darisoess,  any. 
loose  nptiooS'  that  are  entertained  eoncemiog  ^soch«  subjects,  carry  no 
aathoriQr-  In  those  states  of  society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  tot 
optt^te.  b  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lowest  and  most 
imper^t  fonn«  We  refer  to  tl«e  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and 
flourishtng  natkms^  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when 
work^  of  genius  are  suA^cted  to  free  diacossion,  and  taste  is  improved  by 
science  and  phik»ophy. 

£ven  amoi^pfiations^  at  such  a  periodof  society,  I  admit  that  accidental 
eanses  ma(y  occasionally  wasp  the  proper  operations  of  taste ;  sometimes 
the  st«te  of  rdtgioo,  sometimes  the  form  of  govertoent,  may  for  a  while 
pervert  it;  a  lioeotious  court  may  introduce  a  titfte  for  false  ornaments^ 
and  cBssohite  wvklngs*  The  osage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure 
approbation  for  his  laubs^  and  cnren  render  them  faditottable.  Some« 
tuMs  envy  May  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  Mttte,  productions  of 
gpieilt  inerk^  while  pepdbt  humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  timeS) 
exalt  to  a  high,  though  short-iived  reputation,  wbait  little  deserved  it. 
But  tboogh  such  cnsnai  circumsianoes  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to 
the  jodgments  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the 
cenraeef  time,  the  gennine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose 
ita^  and  to  gattt  the  ascendant  over  any  fhntastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
tame  vkid»  may  ehance  to  hmvebaeift  introdoced.    These  may  have  cnr- 
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*  Tbo  dfflereMMrbetw^eii  the  authors  who  Ibund^lbo  standtiid  of  tsste  open  the  com- 
JDB  feettD|:t  of  tanman  nstiipe  ososriainsd  by  gsoetal  sppiobitleii)  aad  those  who  found 
it  apon  ^^*Mi**HM^  jM^m^tu^Ua-whiA  cso  be  aaoertsinea  07  reason,  is  more  an  apparent 
thui  a  real  diOe^nce.  Luce  many  other  literaiy.  controversies;  it  turns  chiefly  on  modes 
o^expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stres^  on  sentiment  and  feeling,  malce  no 
iem}5i>  of  applvlitg  argument  and  ressoato  matters  of  taste.  They  Appeal,  like  other 
writers*  to  est^lhhodpfiasipteaw  fas  jatigjtog  of  tbo  esceikncieaof  eloquence  or  poatiy; 
and  pifliiily  shcwi  that  the  general  approbatioD  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an  ap- 
probation resulting  from  discussion  as  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  on  the  other  haad^ 
who,  in  order  to  vindicate  taste  firom  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it 
is  Bscertaioable  by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nevertheless,  that  what  pleases  univer- 
sally, must,  on  that  account  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful  ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclu- 
sioos  eoDcerning  objects  of  taste,  can  have  aqy  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  con- 
tiadiet  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
veiy  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  allowing 
to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  mav  be  rendered  consisteat*  Av 
f^iding^y ,  it  4s  ia  thib  U(ht  tlpt  I  have  cndsavouiaA  to  fkce  the 
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reocy  for  a  while,  and  mislead  saperficial  judges ;  bat  being  subjected'  to 
examination,  by  degrees  tbey  pass  away ;  while  that  alone  remains  which 
is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste^  to  which,  ia 
every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate  deter- 
mination.   Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for  deciding 
any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  per- 
petually divide  mankind  ?    In  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  oc- 
casion for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made.    In  order 
to  judge  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not 
in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  determination 
should  be  afforded  us.     But  to  ascertain  in  every  case  with  the  utmost 
exactness  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  aU  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  man.    And  therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  hens 
allowed  (o  take  place }  and  room  was  left'  for  discussion  and  debate,  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  wdrk  of  genius  is  entitled. 
The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that  taste 
18  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the  fancy  of 
every  individual,  and  which   admits  of   no  criterion    for   determining 
whether  it  be  false  or  true.   Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all  human  minds. 
It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature  ; 
and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other 
^  intellectual  principles.     When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of  being  rectified  by  reason.     Their 
sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined,  by  comparing  them  widi 
the  general  taste  of  mankind.     Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please, 
concerning  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  In  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.    In  every 
composition,   what  interests   the    imagination,   and   touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.    There  is  a  certain  string,  to  which,  whes 
properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations  <^  the 
earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give  to  some 
few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  ^neid  of 
Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  acquired,  as  stand- 
ards in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since  from  them  we  are 
enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beau- 
ties which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
ought  to  exhibif.  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or  country, 
give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet  or  a  Iwd  artist ;  but 
when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity  examine  his  works,  his  fisidts  are  dis- 
cerned, and  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^  Opinioaum 
^  commenta  delet  dies ;  natur®  judioia  cooirmat^'  Time  overthrows. 
the  illusions  of  oplnio^i,  but  establishes  the  deciftons  of  aaturet 
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CiirnCISM....Gi:NK7S..JPL£ASUBES  OF  TASTE.... 

SUBUMITT  IN  OBJECTS.  ^ 

X  ASTEy  cnticism,  and  genius,  are  words  currently  employed,  without 
distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lectures  where 
such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  meaning 
with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treated  of  taste,  1  pro* 
eeed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is 
the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fine  arts.  The 
object  which  it  proposes,  is  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is 
HxAXy  in  every  peformance ;  from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  gene- 
ral principles ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  the  several 
kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction,  a  priorij  as  it 
is  called ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  in* 
dependent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an  art  founded  wholly 
on  experience  ;  on  the  observations  of  such  beauties  as  have  -come  near- 
est to  the  standard  which  1  before  established :  that  is,  of  such  beauties 
as  have  been  /ound  to  please  mankind  most  generally.  For  example ; 
Aristotle's  rules  concemmg  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic  com- 
position, were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logical  reasoning  and  then 
applied  to  poetry ;  but  they  were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles:  they  were  founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure 
which  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entirci 
beyond  what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  uncon- 
nected facts.  Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling 
and  experience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason 
and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules 
and  to  be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance.    This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of  criticism : 
for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often  suggest  them 
io  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  n^ 
systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  fh 
verse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  i|sefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For  as  no  human 
geaitts  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive  assistance  from 
critical  observations  upon  the  beauties  and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  No  observations  or  rules  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of 
genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it  is  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  in- 
to its  proper  channel;  they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out 
to  It  the  most  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  de- 
signed  chiefly  to  shew  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  wf 
must  |>e  indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

D 
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From  whal  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  iodgment  coneem* 
ing  those  complaints  which  it  has^ong  been  faihionabfe  for  petty  authors 
to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been  represented  as 
the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  Uberty  of  genius ;  as  tlie  imposers  of 
unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecu- 
tion they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such  suppli* 
catory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  very  favourable  ideas  of  thege* 
mis  of  the  author.  For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  his 
work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste* 
The  declamations  against  criticism. comtaionly  proceed  upon  thb  supposi- 
tion, that  critics  are  such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  arepedants,  not  cri- 
tics. For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shewn  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As  there  is  noth- 
ing in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to  be  judges  than  in 
works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  incompetent  critics 
will  always  be  great.  But  this  aObrds  no  more  foundation  for  a  general 
invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad  philosophers  or  rea- 
Boners  afibrds  against  reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from  the 
applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  pubKc,  which, 
when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the  rules  established 
by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, thepublic  is  the  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made 
in  every  work  of  taste ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  senti- 
inents  that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged 
of.  The  genuine  public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause 
Iflven  upon  the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great 
vulgar  and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
'ties,  the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  sometimes 
a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by  hb  compli- 
ance with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party  spirit  or  supersti- 
tious notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  nation. 
In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  criticism  may 
with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public,  when 
once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever  coincide  at  last* 

Instances,  1  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain  gross  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a  general,  and 
even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which 
considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in  the  highest  degree.  But 
then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not 
by  tlieir  being  irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art, 
but  in  spite  of  such  transgressions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which 
are  conformable  to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has 
been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  bleas- 
ishes.  Shakspeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many 
years  into  one  play ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  afiEected  wit- 
ticisms, which  he  sometimes  employs.    These  we  consider  at  Men- 
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ishesy  Md  impute  them  to  the  grotgness  of  the  age  in  which  be  Hved. 
But  he  pleases  by  his  aniinated  and  inasterly  representations  of  char- 
acteis,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions^  the  force  of  his  sentiments, 
ajid  bU  possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
Beaaties  which  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  nuik^ 
thaa  nature  teaches  us  to  feeL  This  much  it  may  suffice  to  have  con- 
cemioi;  the  origin,  office,  and  importance  of  criticism. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning*  of  another  term,  which  th^e, 
wiU  he  freque^it  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures ;  that  is,  genius. 

Tnsfe  and  genius  are  two  words  frequentlyjoined  together ;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded,  lliey  signify,  however^ 
two.qiiite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
^iated  out  f  and  it  is  of  importance,  to  remember  it.  Taste  consists  in 
the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  the  power  of  executing.  One  may 
kave  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  composition  of  execution 
in  any  of  these  arts :  hut  genius  caiinot  be  found  without  including  taste 
also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or 
ereative;  which  doe^' not  rest  in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it 
IB  perceived,  but  which  cam,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit then^  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others. 
Refined  taste  forms  a  good  critic;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to 
foim  the  poet,  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  common 
acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  tas^te.  It  li 
-  aaed  to  signify  that  Udent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature,  for 
ezcelUng  in-  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
Mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius  for  war,  for 
politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employments 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I  have 
said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  gpreatty  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.  As 
gienios,  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual 
frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  Is 
not  uacommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and.  elo- 
qaeoce,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 
these  arts,  is  much  more  rare ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one  is  not 
to  he  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is  equally  and 
iadiflerendy  turned  towards  several  different  professions  and  arts,  is  not 
likdy  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptionS|' 
yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wbolly  directed 
towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a  manner  of  others,  there  is  the 
lairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  he.  The  rays  must 
converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here 
cbooae  to  make,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  young  people ;  iq 
leadipg  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour^  the  cur- 
rent and  pointing  of  nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which 
tiiey  are  most  likely  to  excel. 

A  gemuafor  any  of  the  £ne  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
poses taste ;  and  it  is  dear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
heA  to  forward  and  to  carrect  the  operations  of  genius,    In  proportion 
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miS  the  ta8t<e  of  a  poet,  or  oratofi  becomei  mow  ivefioed  wHh  retpeet  to 
the  beauties  of  compositioo,  it  wiR  certainly  asaUt  him  to  produce  the 
more  finished  beauties  id  his  work.  Geolos  showever,  in  a;  poet  or 
orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste ;  thai  isp 
genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither  verjdeKcate,  nor 
very  correct.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts ;  a  period^ 
wlMn  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  vigour,  and  execotes 
wm  much  warmth;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience,  and  im* 
proves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  Its  fuU  growth.  Homer 
and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now  assert;  in  whose  admirable 
ifritings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  mofe 
refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  far  inferior  genius  to  them, 
would  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  limited, 
this  may  very  probably  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend 
to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  per^ 
fection  of  his  work :  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorouf^  taste  for  these 
inferior  graces  is,  for  the  most  part,  accomimnied  with  a  diminution  of 
^biimity  and  force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius ;  I  am  now 
to  enter  on  considering  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field  j  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures '  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them.  Bat 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these  should 
be  (Examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or 
writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  give 
some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  and  to  insist  more 
particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning  this 
subject.  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  inquiry,  in 
}iis  Essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasures  under  three 
heads ;  beauty,  grandeur  and  novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject, 
If  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  entertain- 
ing ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  was  before 
unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his  time  in  this  curious  part  of 
philosophical  criticita,  are  not  very  considerable ;  though  some  ingenious 
writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that 
thinness,  and  subtilty,  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feel- 
ings  of  taste.  They  are  engaging  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm 
hold  of  them ;  and  subject  Uiem  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  sdways 
ready  to  elude  our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
several  objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define 
all  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  to  reduce  them  under  proper 
classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects,  here^ 
above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance;  veall  learn  by 
experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us  more  beautiful 
than  others.  Ori  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of  some 
figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
beauty  which  we  discern  in  them  |  bat  when  we  attempt  to  |pD  a  stqp 
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beyond  ttis,  and  inquire  what  is  the  catne  of  regtdarity  and  variety 
pfodoafcig  ia  our  miiids  the  sensation  of  beauty^  any  reason  we  can  as- 
sign k  extremely  imperfect.  These  first  princii^es  of  internal  sensation, 
nature  seems  to  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  i»  some  comfort^  however,  that  although  the  efficient  catate  be 
obsenre,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open ;  and,  ia  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notic# 
of  the  strong  hnpression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination 
are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  df  our  Creator.  By  endow- 
ing OS  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the 
pleasure  of  human  life;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  and 
innoeent.  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have  been  abundantly 
answered,  thoogh  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to 
distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  any  of  those  re- 
ined and  d^lkate  sensations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  i^th  which  we, 
are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional  embellishment  and^ry, 
which  for  promoting  our  entertainment,  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
poured  forth  upon  bis  works,  is  one  striking  testimony,  among  many 
others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness.  Thisuiought,  which  Mr.  Addi- 
son first  started.  Dr.  Akenside,  in  his  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  ima- 
piiatiOB,  has  happily  pursued^ 

Not  content 

With  every  f*od  of  life  to  nofwish  miuiy 
Bv  kiiid  tUneions  of  the  wondering  lene, 
Tnou  mak'st  all  nature  beanty  to  his  ejre. 
Or  music  to  his  ear. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub* 
Bniity  or  grandeur,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length  ;  f>oth, 
as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked  than  any 
other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coincides  more  di- 
rectly with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  distinctness  I  shall,  first, 
treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  themselves,  which 
will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and,  afterwards,  of  the  duscrip- 
tion  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing,  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following  lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two 
things  from  one  another,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in 
discourse  or  writing ;  though  most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend 
them  together ;  and  I  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  terms  synon* 
ymous,  or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises 
from  sublimity's  expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them  5  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  consists  in  a  kind  of  admiration 
and  expansion  of  the  mind ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  wUch  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  al- 
together of  the  serious  kind;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  soleilinity^, 
even  approaching;  td  severity,  commonly  attends  it.  when  at  its  height ; 
very  distingubhaoie  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised  \>y 
beautiful  objects. 


Ete 


*  See  a  P.^^osophlcal  Inqniry  Into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Bean- 
g^.    D.  Gerwd  on  TMte,  sectkm  it    Elements  of  Crittcii<m..  chap.  Iv,  * 
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The  sioopleit  form  of  ezlerMl  graodeitf  iqipeM  ia  the  vitft  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  exieaded 
plajiis,  to  whidi  the  eye  can  see  no  lioiits;  the  firmament  of  heaven; 
6r  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastnesi-  produces  the  im- 
pression of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  iv>werer|  that  space  ex- 
tended in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth* 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to 
which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look 
down  on  the  objects  which  lie  beloar^  is  still  more  so.  The  excet- 
sive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height  joined  to  its 
boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  ealeat  akme,  bot 
from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irijesisttble  force  of  that  mass  o(  wateci« 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitade  or  great- 
ness of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur* 
Remove  ail  bounds  from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime. 
Hence  infinite  space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind 
with  grreat  ideas. 

Frecn  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness^  or  amplitude  of  exleat| 
IS  the  foundation  of  all  sabiimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
caupe  many  objects  appear  suUime  which  have,  no  relation  to  space  at  alL 
Such,  <for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or 
of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the.shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of 
vast  cataracts  of  waters  are  ail  incontestibly  grand  objects.  '^  I  heard 
*^  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of 
<<  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  may  observe, 
that  grt?at  power  and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas ^  and 
perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes,  and  burning  mountains ;  of  great 
Conflagrations  ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overfiowing  waters ;  of  tem« 
pests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  vio- 
lence of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and 
strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is  a  beac^tiful  object,  but 
when  n  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions  and  other  animals  of  strength, 
are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  by  poets.  A .  race-horse  is  looked  upon 
with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  warhorse,  ^*  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
''  thunder,"  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two 
great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a 
▼ariehr  of  sources  of  the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that 
can  be  either  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in 
description. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terriblOi 
tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness,  solitude  and  silence. 
What  eu'e  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city  ;  but  the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  soli- 
tary lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence 
Ao^,  night-scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when 
filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnifi- 
centprofusion^strikestheimaginatlon  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when 
we  view  ft  cr-'  jhtened  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.     The  deep  sound 
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df  a  gf^t  bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at^my  time  grand  ; 
hot  wken  beard  amid  tbe  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  they  become 
^diijBitfy so.  Darkness  Is  very  conimonfy  applied  fbr  adding  sublinolty  to^ 
nSt  oor  ideas  of  ibe  Deity.  <^  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  be 
^  d#^etb  in  tbe  thick  cloud."    So  Milton  : 

••-•How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  cloads  and  dark,  does  heaven's  all-mling  Sire 

Choose  tores Ide,  bis  glory  unobscor'd, 

And,  with  tb«  majesty  of  darkness,  round 

Circles  his  throne......  Bookn.263. 

Obsenw,  wttb  bow  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of  silence, 
▼acuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  ir  going  to  introduce  his  hero  |o  the  in^ 
fesnal  rcgfotn,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Bii,  qnibus  imperiam  est  animarum,  nmbnequesilentes, 
£t  Chaos,  et  Phlegetbon,  Toca  nocte  silentia  lat^} 
SitmUiifaaaBdilBloqai;  sit  tmnine  vestro 
Fandere  rea,alt&  terrlL,et  caUgine  mersas. 
Ibant  obscuri,  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram, 
Perqne  domos  Ditis  vacuos,  et  inania  regna ; 
Qnale  per  tneertam  tnnaiD)  sab  htce  maligna 
.  Est  iter  in  Syl  vis * 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sublime 
writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  shew,  by  the  effect  of 
them,  that  the  objects  wbich  they  present  to  us,  belong  to  the  class  of 
snb«me  ones.  j?    /     /.     ^      '[  i    -     -  '  ^ ; 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  tbe  subUme. 
Though  it  render' the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be 
great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  te 
make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to^  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination  ; 
and  tbe  imarination  may  be  strongly  affected,  and?  in  fact,  often  is  so,  br 
objects  of  itnich  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost 
all  tbe  descnptions  given  us  of  tbe  appearances  of  supernatural  beings, 
carry  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be 
confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  whick 
they  always  convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful 
obscurity.  We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  tbe  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  '^  In  thoughts  from  the  ^sions  of  the  nighty 
**  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  ^ar  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
**' which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my. 
€^  face ;  tbe  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still }  but  i  could  not  dis- 
^  cem  the  form  thereof ;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes  ;  there  was 
^  silence  i  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 

*  Te  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  sw^y 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey : 
O  Chaos,  hear!  and Phlegethon  profound ^ 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around ; 
Give  me,  ye  £reat  tremendous  powers  !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  die  day.  ritr. . 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  b]r  ni^t, 

By  the  noon's  4ioiib1fttl  and  malignant  light.  i>aTi>z5. 
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<<  God  ?"t  (Job  IT.  15.)  no  ideas,  it  is  t>lain,  are  so  suUIme  at  fhose  ta* 
ken  from  the  supreme  being ;  the  most  unknoWD,  bat  die  greatest  of  all 
objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eterniQr  of  whose  duratkiai 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  coi^ 
ceptions,  yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  genend,  all  objects  diat  tare 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in 
time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  through  the 
mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  sub- 
limity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur ;  nay, 
frequently  heightens  it  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  method- 
ical, appear  silblime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side;  we  feel  our- 
selves confined;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting  any  great  eflbrt. 
Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is 
much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  togeth- 
er by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confusimi,  strike  the  mind  with 
more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  each  other  with  tk^ 
most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers  of  na- 
ture) greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal  part  No 
pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and 
lofty.  There  is,  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called  greatness  of  man- 
ner I  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting  the  object  to  us  in 
one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  entire| 
and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  gran* 
deur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength, 
its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects,  which 
may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime ;  arising  from  certain  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain  affections,  and  actions,  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  class, 
which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimity  or  heroism  ;  and  they  pro- 
duce an  efiect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of 
grand  objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating 
it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics, 
is  the  celebrated  Qtf't2  MaunU  of  Corneille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace. 
In  the  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatiua 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had  foe- 
taken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  being 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of  hig^ 
honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  surviv- 
ing son.    He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone  against  three,  cuid 


^  t  TIm  picture  which  Lu<aretias  has  drawn  of  the  domioion  of  superstition  over 
kiod,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  cloodsy  and 
dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the  magnanimity 
of  Epicurus  in  ralsiag  himself  up  against  it|  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  a  sublliQe,  obscure* 
and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  ooulos  fttde  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Qam  caput  cceli  re^onibus  ostendebati 

Horribilis  super  aspectn  mortalibus  instana, 

Primnm  Qnias  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 

£st  oculos  ausus x;^.  u 
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asked  what  he  would  have  had  him  to  have  done  ?  ''To  have  died,"  he 
answers.  In  the  same  manner  Porus,  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  in  what  manner  he  would  be  treated  ?  an- 
awtrin;^,  ''  Like  a  king ;''  and  Cssar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to 
set  out  with  him  in  the  storm,  '*  Quid  times  ?  C^sarem  vehis  ;''  are  good 
Instances  of  this  sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and 
high  situation,  we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon 
himself;  superior  to  passion  and  .to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  prin- 
ciple to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers  or 
of  death;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  apd  fertile  source  of  this  moral  sublimity. 
However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but 
imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extracMmary  vigour  and  force  of  mind  be 
discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  charac* 
ter ;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom 
we  are  far  from  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.t 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate  objects 
and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although  the  objects  that 
produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises, . 
whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which 
all  these  diderent  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing 
an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypothesis  have 
been  formed  concerning  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  un* 
satisfactory.  Some  have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined 
with   simplicity,  is  either  immediately,    or  remotely,  the  fundamental 

*  The  sublime,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  is  brought  before  us  in  one  Tiew, 
and  compared  togetherj  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Akenside's  pieasttrss  of 
the  imagination. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  sunsy  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro'  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene^ 

With  naif  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thv'strong  conception,  as  when  Bmtus  rose, 

Reiolgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Cs^sar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  etemalJove, 

When  euilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  Tully*s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  hfs  country  hail ! 

For,  lo!  the  iynni  prostrate  on  the  dust 

And  Rome  again  is  tree.  Book  I. 

t  SiUus  Italicas  has  studied  to  give  an  augtist  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing  him 
ta  su  rrounded  with  all  his  victories*  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  formed  a  de  - 
sign  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  areast,  is  thus  addressed: 

Falli-  te,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem } 

Tot  belUs  qusesita  viro,  totcoedibus,  armat 

Majestas  sstema  dncem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Cannas  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  busta 

£t  Pftuli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 
Athoaght  somewhat  of  me  same  nature  occars  in  a  Sreneh' author,  "0  se  eaehe ; 
"  mals  sa  reputation  le  deeonvre ;  fl  marche  sans  suite  &  saus  equipage ;  mais  chacun, 
*'  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le  volant,  les  ennemis 
**  qa*il  a  vaincns,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.  Tout  seu|  qn'il  est,  on  se  figure, 
**  aotoar  de  lai,  ses  vertus,  et  ses  victoires  qui  Taccompagnent.  Moins  il  est  superbe, 
''  plos  U  devient  venerable.'*  Oraison  funebre  de  M.  de  Turrenne,  par  M.  FJecfaier. 
Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than  sublime.  In  the  finft,  there  is  a  want  of 
fustness  in  the  thought :  in  the  second,  of  simplicity  \n  the  expression. 
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quality  of  whatever  ii  sublime ;  but  we  h^ve  seen  that  amplitude  if  coo- 
fiDed  to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot^  without  violent  stnuiH 
ing,  be  applied  to  (hem  all.  The  author  of  ^^  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
<^  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful/'  to  whom  we  arc 
Indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  upon  this  subjecCi 
proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation,  that  terror  is  the  source 
of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have  this  character,  but  such  as  pro- 
duce impressions  of  pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  ter* 
rible  objectr  are  highly  sublime ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an 
alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is  very  properly  illus* 
trated  by  the  author  (many  of  whose  sentiments  on  that  head  I  have  adopW 
ed)  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  tb^y  too  far,  when  he  repres^ts  the 
sttblime  as  consisting  wholly  in  mo&ei  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  pro* 
per  sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  very  distinguishable  from  the 
sensation  of  either  of  these ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  sep* 
arated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  tliere  is  no  coincidence  with 
terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  extended  plains,  and 
of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  painfd  and  terrible 
objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute 
of  all  claim  whatever  to  sublimity.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty 
force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  em- 
ployed in  protecting,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to  me  any 
sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and  force,  either 
enter  not  directly,  or  are  not,  at  least  intimately  associated  with  the  idea 
by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  as  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  object.  However,  I  do  not  insist  upon  this  as 
sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory  :  it  is  enough,  now,  to  have  given 
this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  sublime  objects;  by  which  I 
hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discussing,  with  greater  accu* 
racy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition. 


LECTURE  IV. 


THE  SUBLLME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  external  objects,  the  way 
seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  the  de* 
scriptions  of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing. 
Though  I  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject^ 
yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  depends  less  than  any 
other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examined 
with  as  much  propriety  h<pre,  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lectures. 
Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense  too 
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I0OM  and  vigae;  none  OK>re  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime.  Every  one  is 
acqvfunted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  of  the  style 
ia  which  they  are  written :  a  style,  remarkably  pure,  simple,  and  elegant ; 
iMit  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime,  of  any  of  the  classical  authors. 
Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic,  Johannes  Qulielmus  Bergerus,  who 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon.as  ihe  perfect  model 
of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naturali 
pakhritudiM  OrachAonU  ,*  the  eipress  intention  of  which  is  to  shewj  that 
Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of  all 
LoB^nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong 
Moof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this  subject* 
The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a  description  of 
objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves  of  a  sublime 
nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions  of  them.  But  there  is  another 
▼eiy  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too 
a^ea  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  appli^  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguishing excellency  of  composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas 
of  grandeur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty. 
In  this  sense,  Cesar's  Commentaries  may  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and 
so  may  many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's 
Iliad.  But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often  used 
in  thi<  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  describing  it  in  its  just 
and  proper  meaning;  as  something  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself, 
and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view 
of  it  he  frequently  departs ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  whatever, 
in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.  Thus,  many  of  tlie  passages 
which  he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  with- 
out having  the  most  distant  relation  to  proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's 
fiunous  ode,  on  which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.  ,He  points  out 
five  sources  of  the  suUime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the 
thoughts ;  the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application 
q€  figures;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions  y  the 
fiflh^  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan  of 
one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in 
eeneral ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these  ^"^e  heads,  only 
die  two  first  have  any  particular  relation  to  the  sublime ;  boldness  and 
grandenr  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong 
exertions  of  passion ;  ^the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  rou'^ical  ar- 
Tangements,  have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of 
good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other  species  what- 
ever ;  because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  that  writer.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if ^I  meant,  by 
this  censure,  tor^resenthis  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  know  no  critic, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
fine  writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  excellent,  and,  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But  as 
his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  subiect,  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.    It  deserves  to  be  coosulted,  not  so  much  for  distinct  in- 
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structton  concerning  the  Sttblimey  as  for  excelleot  general  ideas  coueem- 
ing  beaut}^  in  writing.  ^ 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  io  com- 
position.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  natuce  of  the 
object'  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  presented  to  our 
eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of  that  elevating^ 
that  awful,  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sublime ;  the  descrip- 
tion, however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class. 
This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay  or  elegant.  In 
the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself  be  sublime,  but  it 
must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give  us  a 
dear  and  full  impression  of  it;  it  must  be  described  with  strength,  with 
conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends  principally,  upon  the  lively 
impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has  of  the  object  which  he  ex« 
hibils ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  affected,  and  warmed,  by  the  sublime 
idea  which  be  would  convey.  If  his  own  feelings  be  lantiuid,  he  caa 
never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion.  Instances,  which  are  ex- 
tremely necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly  shew  the  importance  of  all 
those  requisites  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  J  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of 
society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity* 
The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment- 
Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imagination 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the  utmost. 
They  think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint,  fa 
the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change 
more  favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to  strength  or  subUmity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afibrd  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  object 
and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  Wiiat  au  assemblage,  for  instance, 
of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  u&,  in  that  passage  of  the 
xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  de^ribed  ?  ''  In  . 
*^  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his 
<<  temple,  and  my*  cry  came  before  him.  Then,  the  earth  shook 
'*  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved ;  be- 
^*  cause  he  was  wroth.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and 
**  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  upon  a  Ciierub.  and  did 
*^  fly  ;  y«a,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  lie  made  dark- 
^^  ness  his  secret  place  ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters, 
^'  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  Here*  agreeably  to  the  principles  es- 
tablished in  the  last  lecture,  we  see  with  what  propriety  and  success  the 
circumstances  of  darkness  and  terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the 
sublime.  So,  also, the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage:  '^  He 
*'  stood  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  na- 
^'  tions.  The  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual 
'^  hills  did  bow;  his  ways  are  everlasting.  The  mountains  saw  thee; 
"  and  they  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The 
''  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  bis  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance   given  by   Longinus,  from  Moses,  "  God  said,,  let 
*^  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure  which  I 
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pitssed  00  some  of  his  instance,  of  being  foreign  to  the  subject.  It  be- 
loog^  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it  arises  froro  the  strong 
concepdoQ  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  pow^r^  producing  its  effect  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  facility  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently 
amplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah :  (chap.  xliv.  24.  S7.  2&.) 
*^  Thus  saitb  the  L^rd^  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from 
*^  th4  womb ;  1  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth 
^  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — ^that 
*^  saith  jR>  the  deep,  be  dry,  and  1  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  ;  that 
^  saith  of  Cyrus,  be  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  plea- 
^*  sure ;  even,  saying  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  tern- 
^<  pie,  thy  foundation  shalt  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  m  the  psalms, 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  ^  ^'  God,"  says  the 
psalmist  ^  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and 
^  the  tumults  of  the  people.''  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,  between 
which  there  b  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  natural  associa"* 
tioiT  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  subject,  at  one  mo* 
ment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who, .  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been  greatly 
admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  native 
and  una&cted  simplicity  which  characterises  his  manner.  His  descrip- 
tions of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he 
throws  into  his  battles,  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  frequent 
instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduction  of  the  gods,  tends  oAen 
to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes.— 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and.  just  commendations 'on  that^ 
passage,  in  the  zvth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when  preparing ' 
to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described  as  shaking  the  moun« 
tains  with  his  steps,  and  driving  liis  chariot  along  the  ocean.  Minerva, 
arming  herself  for  fight  in  the  fiftH  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  xvth,  lead- 
ing  on  the  Trojans,  and  flashing  terror  with  his  ^gis  on  the  face  of  the 
Greeks,  are  similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the 
zzth  book,,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as 
they  severally  favour  either  the  Grecians,,  or  the  Trojans,  .the  poet 
seems  to  put  forth  one  of  the  higliest  efforts,  and  the  description  rises 
into  the  most  awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  com- 
motion. Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens :  Neptune  strikes  the  earth 
with  his  trident ;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake  ;  the 
earth  trembles  to  Its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread, 
lesi  the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.     The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 
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The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  dsewhere  sheam)  abound  with  ex- 
amples of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  that  author,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it.  He  possesses  all  the 
|rfain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  su- 
perfluous or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  euables  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest 
force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times  we  are  to  look  for  the 
graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of  parts^  and  skilfully 
conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurabfe 
themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  moi^ 
advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such 
as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks  and  torrents^  and  whirlwindS|  and 
battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  thai 
grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal*  ^<  As 
^  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other 
^^  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet 
'^  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  met 
<*  Lochlin  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  <Mid  man 
^  with  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
^^high;  blood  bursts,  auEid  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of 
'^  the  oceaa  when  roll  the,  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
^^  thunder  of  heaven  ;  such  \s  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the 
'^  people  spread  over  the  hillsi  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
^^  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  Qn  the 
'^  hollow  wind."  Never  were  images  of  more  awful  sublimity  em^ 
ployed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battlet 
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But  when  the  powers  descending  sweird  tho  fi^ht, 

Then  tamult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pate  affright : 

I*fow  throagh  the  trenriiling  shores  Minerva  callsi 

And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 

Man,  hov*ring  o*er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shroods 

In  gloomy  temjiestSy  and  a  night  of  clouds  ; 

Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours. 

With  voice  divine,  from  llion^s  topmast  towers — 

Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 

And  peals  on  peids  redoabled  rend  the  poles  \ 

Benealli,  stern  Nepiune  shakes  the  solid  ground^ 

The  forests  wave,  the  monntains  nod  around  ; 

Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 

And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods^ 

Tree's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 

Ana  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 

Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 

Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  bis  horrid  bead, 

Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 

And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 

Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  cv'n  to  gods, 

Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage  ;  such  horrors  rend 

The  world's  vast  coucave,  when  the  gods  contend.  Fork. 
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I  have  produced  these  instances.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  essential 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  to  sublime  writing.  Simplicily  I  place 
in  opposition  to  stodiedand  profuse  ornament;  and  conciseness,  to  sa- 
peri9iioQS  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect,  either  in,  conciseness 
or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  explain.  The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  great  or 
noble  object,  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort 
of  enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but 
from  which  the  mind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall  down  Into  its 
ordinary  situation.  Now,  "when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  us,  into  this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unne- 
cessarily; if  he  decks  the  sublime  object  which  be  presents  to  us, 
round  and  round,  with  glittering  ornaments ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any 
one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the  least  below  the  capital  image,  that  mo- 
nent  he  alters  the  key;  he  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind;  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  is  emasculated,  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the 
sublime  is  gone  When  Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid 
to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm,  ''  Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;"  we 
are  struck  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confi- 
dence on  his  cause  and  ais  fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every 
thing  necessary  to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  am- 
plify and  adorn  the  bought.  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round, 
it  departs  /ieurther  from  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamation*- 

Sperne  minas,  iaqiiit,  pelsgi,  ventoque  furenti 

Trade  siniim  ;  Italiami  si,  ccdo  anctore,  ^jpp* 

Me  pete.    Sola  tibi  caoaa  hec  «st  justa  ti  wTis 
.    Ylctorem  nou  nosse  tuum  ;  qaem  numinannquam 

Destituent ;  de  quo  male  tunc  Fortuna  vMbiuT 

Cam  post  vota  venit.    Mediae  pemiiDpd|»focelIas 
.   Tutela  secure  mea.    Coeii  isti  tretiqoe  P 

Non  puppis  nostne  labor  est.    Hanc  Cassare  pressam 

A  ftuctii  defendet  onus :  nam  proderit  undis 

Iste  ratis.....Qaid  tanta  strege  perator 

Ignoras  ?  qnaerit  pelagi  ccelique  tomulta 

^id  prsestet  fortuna  mihi.* —  Phar3.  v.  57S. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the, 

*  But  Cesar  still  superior  to  distress. 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success. 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud — ^The  seas  despise, 
And  the  vain  threatening  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  Gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand, 
Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  lenorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears. 
Thou  Know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears  \ 
Thou  know*8t  not  I  am  he  to  whom  *tis  given, 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humhJe  thrall, 
And  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage, 
And  waste  upon  themselvesTheir  empty  rage, 
A  itrongerj  mightier  daemon  is  thy  friend. 
Thou,  and  thy  Dark,  on  Csesar's  fate  depend. 
Thou  stand'st  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene, 
And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  mean , 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thns  they  raise, 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise : 
Amidst  the  Mrs  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give  Rowlc. 
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sublime,  at  le«ist  verjr  anfavourable  to  it.  The  constraiqed  elegance  of 
this'  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds,  answering  regu- 
larly to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consis- 
tent with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  sublimity ;  be* 
sides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  intrd* 
duce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend*Tarther  to  enfeeble  it.  Homer's 
description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admir- 
ed in  ail  ages,  as  highly  sublime.  Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus  : 
<<  He  spoke,  and  bending  his  saUe  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he 
<<  shook  the  celestial  locks  of  his  -immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shak- 
<^  en."     Mr.  Pope  translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke ;  and  awfal  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  bb  ambrosial  euris,  and  gives  tiie  nod. 
The  stamp  of  falc,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
Hi^h  henvon  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  it  is,  in 
truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — ^**  The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of 
*<  a  God,"  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
fill  un  the  rhyme  ;  for  it  interrupts  the  description,  and  clogs  the  image. 
For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhvme,  Jupiter 
is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  before  he  gives  the  nod  : — ^^  Shakes 
^^  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling,  and  without 
meaning :  whereas,  in  the  T>rigina],  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  {he  ef- 
fect of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  de- 
scription.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinitely 
more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  ail  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The  ful- 
lest proof  of  this  is  afforded  bv  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius  led  him 
eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second  books  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  the 
following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his  fall,  appearing  at  the  head  t 
of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness^  nor  appeared 
Less  than  nrchangel  n]in*d  ;  and  the  excess 
i){  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moou, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarcha.    Darkep'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  object 
eminently  great  ;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erecting 
itself  against  distress  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object  heightened, 
by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun  suffering  aa 
eclipse  ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble^ 
of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  sublime  emotion  i 
aud  the  whole  expressed  in  a  stile  and  versification,  easy,  natural  and 
simple,  but  magnificent. 


•  See  Webb  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry. 
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I  have  rooken  6f  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  snblime 
Writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as  too- 
ther necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises  In  a  great 
measure,  from  a  simple  conciseness;  but,  it  supposes  also  something 
more;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  amf  most  striking  point  of  view.  For 
every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be  presented 
to  us  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  surround  it ;  and  it 
win  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not,  in  proportion  as  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the 
great  art  of  the  writer ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  de- 
scription. If  the  description  be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstan- 
ces, the  object  appears  In  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
no  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  timer,  if  any  trivial  or 
improper  circumstances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature.  But, 
to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give  us  mere 
general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  des- 
cribe its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It 
must  be  piunted  with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  i<[ith  great  and 
awful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil^  in  the  following  paSr 
sage  : 

'  Jpw  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  noctei  cortisc& 
r  ulmina  molltur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit  >  fugere  fene ;  et  mortalia  corda 
Pergentea  humilb  stravit  pavor :  Ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atbo,  aut  Rhc>dopen»  aut  alta  Cerauoia  telo 
Dejicit.* GtoK.  h 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of  ah 
imagination  headed  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of  the  object.  If 
there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  foll6wing  those  I  have 
quoted:  ^  Ingeminant  Austrl,  et  densissimus  imber;"  where  the  transi- 
•  tion  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images, 
to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind ;  and  shews  how 
difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  giace,  without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving,  con- 
cerning the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is  meant  to 
be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion 
from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  descrip- 
tions may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.     Some 

*  The  father  of  the  gods  his  glorv  sfarondS) 
Involved  in  tempes^ts,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
By  fits  he  deals  hts  fierf  bolts  about. 
£iarth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God^ 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod, 
And  firing  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Peep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ', 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest ; 
While  he,  from  high  hts  rolling  thunders  (brows, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  ^ 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 
The  winds  redouble;  and  the  rains  angment.  .  ^^j^^y 
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f rivialy  or  misjadged  circiimttiMiceS|  can  be  overlooked  by  the  ceader  ; 

'  tliejr  make  onfy  the  difference  of  more  or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emc^ 

tion,  which  he  has  raised  subsists  still.     Bui  the  case  is  quite  different 

with  the  sublime.    There,  one  trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is 

sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  chana»    This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the' 

emotion  aimed  at  by  sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity^ 

Ibd  cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport 

us,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and 

displeased.     We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imaginatioit  * 

is  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported  ; 

and  if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efibrts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 

comes  with  a  painful  shock.     When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angeU, 

describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains^  and  throwing  them  at  one' 

another :  there  are,  in  bis  diescripl^on,  as  Mr.  Addison  has  observed^  no 

circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime: 

From  their  foandations  looe^ainr  to  and  froi 
Tbev  plack'd  the  seated  bills,  with  atl  their  lpfid» 
Rocki,  waten,  woods ;  and  by  the  shaggy  tope 
Uplifting^  bore  them  in  their  hands.    ■ 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has  con  - 
trived  to  render  this  Idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in  it- 
self so  grand,  burlesque,  and  ridiculoas ;  by  this  single  circumstance,  of 
one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river 
which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along  the  Rant's  back,  as 
he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  description  too  in  Virgil,  which, 
I  think,  if  censurable  ;  thongh  more  slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that 
of  the  burning  mountain  iEtna ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to  b« 
Worked  up  by  a  poet  into  m  sublime  description : 

■    HorriftcMi  joita  tonat  3Ctna  n^nis. 
Interdumqiie  atram  prorampitad  ethera  nubemy 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  cadente  favilla ; 
Attollitque  globos  flammaniinret  sidera  Innbit 
Interdum  scopulos,  avulsaqne  viscera  montis 
Erigit  eruetansy  lifuetaotaque  saxe  sub  aons 
Ciun  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  ex«estuat  imo/  mh*  in.  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  person!* 
fying  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  ^^  eructans  viscera  cum  gemitu/' 
belchinff  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening  the  mountain 
to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  mi^esty  of  the  description.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  gi- 
ant Enceladus  lying  under  mount  JE^na, ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  mo- 
tions and  tossings  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended 
the  description  of  a  sublime  object :  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  m 
burning  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  gi- 

*  The  pott  capeeioas,  and  seeiire  from  windi 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  wStna  join'd. 
By  tnms  a  pitchv  cloud  she  rolls  on  hiffa, 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  ny, 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown^ 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force,  come  piece-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  trom  the  fiery  sprinss  that  boil  below.  DRTBEa. 

in  this  translation  of  Dryden's  the  debasiBg  cifcUMta&ce  to  which  I  object  in  thm 
•riginal,  19)  with  propriety^  osiitted. 
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ant)  bow  huge  soever.  The  debasing  effect  of  the  idei^  whidi  is  here 
presented,  wiU  an>ear  in  a  stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  maket 
m  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Bkckmore's,  who,  throagh  a  monstrous  perver* 
sity  of  taste,  liad  chosen  this  lor  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  thereto  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes,  in  liis  treatise 
on  the  art  of  Sinking)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  gf  the 
4E^aIic« 

iEtta,  and  alltbe  buniog  moimtahls,  find  ^ 

Thei^  ItibdM  stores  witi  ibbrecl  t/twrna  of  wind 

Blown  up  to  nigo»and  roAriag  out  cotaplaui, 

Aa  loni  with  inward  gripes,  and  tortunn^  pain  j 

LalwuHng,  thej  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  found, 

And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Sach  instances  shew  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upai|  a  just  se* 
tecdon  of  circumstances ;  and  with  how  great  care  every  ciroumstanco 
iBOSt  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  In  the  (^st  upon  the  mean,  or 
even  upon  tbe  gay  or  the  tnfling,  alters  the  tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  be  now  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  tbe  sub- 
lime f  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  ibr  every  where  in  na- 
ture. It  is  not  by  hunting  alter  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetorical  assis^ 
iance,  that  we  can  expect  to  tproduce  it»  No «  it  stands  clear,  for  the 
most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It  nHist  eoi^e  unsoughj; 
it  it  comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  nakiral  o&pring  of  a  strong  iraaginatioau 

Est  deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calesdmus  illo. 
Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a  ve- 

2  magnanimous  and  exalted  aflfection  of  the  human  mind  as  displayed; 
encd,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit  it  warm 
and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only  proper 
aoarces.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition,  niiether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  tbe  nature 
of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  devating^ 
solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pra- 
isounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  dearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  ^an  nev^r  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  supply  a  continued  run  of  unmixed  sub- 
lime conceptions.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of  ima- 
Sination  should  sometimes  fiash  iipon  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
len  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  efiulgence  of  genius  bfeaki 
forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in  most  authors. 
IShakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime.  But  no  author  what- 
ever is  sublime  throughout.  Some,  indeed,  there  4u*e,  who,  by  a 
strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and  a  current  of  high  ideas 
that  runs  through  their  whole  composition,  preserve  the  reader'ir 
tnihd  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sublime ;  for  which  reason  the^ 
may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the^  name  of  continued  suUime  writers  $ 
and,  injthts  dass,  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
'  As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  veiy 
bad  one  ;  and  has  no  relatidh,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime.  Persons 
AC9  Vp^^  imagine;  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated  epithets,  bd$ 
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a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above,  what  is  usual  or. 
volgar,  contributes  to^  or  even  forms,   the  sublime.     Nothing  can  be 
more  fdse.     In  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writing,  which  I  have  given, 
nothing  of  tlils  kind  appears.     ^^  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
^  was  light.''     This  is  striking  and  sublime.     But  put  it  into  what  is 
commonly  called  the  sublime  style :  ^<  The  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature, 
^  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist ;'' 
and,  as  Boileau  has  well  observed,  cbe  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the 
thought  is  fallen.     In  general,  «i  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words  ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will 
for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.     The  sub- 
lime, indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equalljr 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  torgid.     The  main  secret  of  being  sublime,  is 
to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.     It  will  be  found  to   hold, 
without  exception,  tbay  he  most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their 
style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  effects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  magnify  his 
Subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect,  that  feeble  ia 
Sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  himself  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  laboured 
apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or  description, 
which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime ;  calling  on  their  readers  to  attend, 
invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  general,  unmeaning  exclama- 
tions, concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness,  or  majesty  of  the  object, 
which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,. in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen 
into  €Ui  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of  Blen* 
heim. 

Bat !  O  my  moMj  what  numbers  wftt  tboa  find 
To  sing  the  furioas  Ut>ot>8  in  battle  join'd  P 
Methioks,  I  faeai  the  drum's  tumultuous  sounds 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confound ;  &c. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spnr  np 
himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  flagging  in  vigour. 
It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  such  aa 
are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which  in  several  places,  is 
far  from  wanting  merit  $  and  in  particular,  the  'noted  comparison  of  his 
hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a 
truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and  the 
bombast.  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  sentiment,  which 
is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by  our  weak, 
low,  and  childish  description  of  it  This  betrays  entire  absence,  or  at 
least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  exam- 
ples, and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works;  the  Instances  taken  chiefly 
'  -from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these,  I  had  occasion  already 
to  give  in  relation  to  mount  iEtna,  and  it  were  needless  to  produce  any 
more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of 
its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  into  the  sublime;  or,  in  attempting 
to  exalt  a  sublime  object  beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  In- 
to this  error,  which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  some- 
times fall  by  unluckily  loosing  sight  of  the  true  pomt  of  the  subliiQ^ 
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This  is  also  called  fastian,  or  rant.  Sfaakspeare,  a  great  biA  incorrect 
gemos,  is  not  unexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  trage- 
dies abound  with  it. 

Thus,  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  whloh  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it  is 
90  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and  precise 
ideas  on  this  bead  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with  in  critical 
writers. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which'  I  choose 
Id  make  at  this  time;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope  it  will  be  af* 
terwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instances  of  faults,  or 
rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  1  have  done  in  this  lecture, 
I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputa- 
tion. I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character 
in  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to 
their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance,  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to 
Collect  instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  at- 
tention, when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive, 
that  the  method  which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  tp  make  the  best 
authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their 
beauties  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is 
worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V- 


BEAUTir,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

AS  guhlimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition^  and 
forms  one  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was 
proper  to' treat  of  it  at  some  length,  ft  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise  from  taste,  as  ^ome  of 
them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject.  On  beauty  only  1  shall 
make  several  observations,  both  as  the  subject  is  carious,  and  as  it  tends 
to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  their  foundation  of  several  of  the  graced* 
of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  subUmity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  pleasure 
to  the  imagination.  The  emotioiiL  which  it  raises,  is  very  distinguishable 
from  that  of  sublimity. "  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ;  more  gentle  and  soothing  j 
does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity. 
Soblimlty  raises  a  feeUng,  too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting  $  the  plea^ 
sore  arisii^  fi^m  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity  ;  to  a  variety  indeed 
ao  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  consid- 
erably, not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence, . 
DO  word  in  &e  language  is  used  in  a  ihore  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the 
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*  See  Hutchinson's  Enquiry  concerning  Beauty  and  Virtue.  Gerard  on  Taste,  chap, 
iii.  Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  oar  Ideas  of  the  Sabiime  and  Beantifaf.  Elements  of 
^riUchm,  chap.  Hi.  SpectatoriYOl.vi  Essay  cia  the  Pleasures  of  Tastei  ' 


far ;  to  agr^al  o^l^er  of  the  graces  of  writbg;  to  mtny  dispo8ttioiis  of 
the  mind  ;  oay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  ab3tract  science.  We  italk  cur- 
rently of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful  poem  }  a  beautiful  char* 
f cter ;  fuad  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive^  that^  among  so  gre^t  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  is 
Ihe  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise,  must  be  a  vejr^ 
ili^cu|t.  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt.  Objects  denominateii 
tueautifMli  ^re  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality 
common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  several  different  principles  in  hit»> 
man  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  9  and  therefore,  has  the  common  name  of  beauty  giv- 
en to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypothesis,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  assign- 
ing the  f^ndamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular,  urn- 
Sbrmity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  fundamental  quality. 
Tpr  the  beauty  of  many  figures.  1  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactb^ 
ry  mannef.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful 
-objects  of  sofQe  other  kind,  as  to  colour,  for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall 
«oon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured  objects  it 
^Ofss  not  ho|d,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  va- 
riety with  uniformity ;  seeing  many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  whick 
have  almost  no  variety  at  all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree 
of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of  this  kijjid,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now 
propose  is,  to  give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  m 
which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears ;  anc}  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can^ 
the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  aflbrds,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  uniformity,  nor  any 
other  principle  tkat  I  know,  can  be  assi^ed,  as  the  foundation  of  beauty. 
We  can  ivefer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  tiie  structure  of  the  eye,  which  de- 
termines us  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  mc^re 
pleasure  than  others.  And  we  see  accordingly,  tkat,  as  the  organ  of  sen- 
aatioa  varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  col- 
ours. It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  soipe  cas^ 
on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance, 
snay  appear  more  beautiful,  by  b^g  connected  in  our  idea^  with  rur%i 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  widi  innocence ;  blue,  with  the  serenity 
of  the  sky.  independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  caq  fur- 
ther observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  fyr  beauty  are, 
generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those  paintings  wj||i 
which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  ai  het  works^  and  wtucjb  ajrt  strives 
in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathjers  of  several  kinds  of  bir43,  the  leaves  qf 
lowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours  exhibited  by  th^  J»ky  at  the  risjjig^ 
and  setting  0/ the  sun.  These  |>rfseat  to  us  the  highest  ijistainces  of  ti^ 
4»eauty  of  cokraring;  and  have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  ftUbjeci^.pf 
poetical  description  10  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  whidi  opens  to  ns. forms  of  b?au|y 
more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  arst  .ooc^grs  :to  :be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  .one  whkh  ^ire  p^fw 
4:ejlve  to  pe  formed  according  to  soi^e  certain  rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary, 
,or  loose, ,  in  .the  cons^.M<;ti9iO  of  its  parts.  Tl^us,  a  ctrcle,  a  sqyare,  a  trt- 
4ingle,  or  a  heMgon,  fUe^fte  ihe  e^e,  by  thdir  xegdarityi  as  beautiful  fig- 


iires.  "We  mns^  hoi,  fiowever,  tohcTude,  that  all  figures  pTease  in  propor- 
tion to  dieir  regularity  ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  sde,  or  the  chief^  fouii* 
datioii  of  beauty  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety 
Is  found  to  t>e  a  mttch  inore  powerful  principle  of  beauty ;  and  is 
therefore  studied  a  great  deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that 
are  designed  merely  to  please  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think, 
that  regularity  appears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account 
of  its  suggesting  the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have 
always  a  greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned   forms,  than 

J'  dth  those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
t  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedfy  the  most  graceful  artist,  hath, 
in  8^  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent  neglect  of 
regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after  a  regular  form^ 
in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  an  exact  proportion  of  parts ;  and  by 
being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye :  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suited  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  full  of 
Variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  compailsoa 
of  the  'meanders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  threes 
jgrowing  in  their  natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beaiutiful  than  wheto 
trimmed  into  pyramids  and  codes.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  he 
'regular  in  their  disposition,  for  Ae  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants ;  but 
a  garden  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
gusting, if  h  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Mr.  Hogarth^  In  his  Analysis  of  beauty,  has  observed,  that  fignr^ 
1)ounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those  bonnd- 
'^  by  straight  lines,  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines,  on  which, 
4M;cording  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends ;  and  he  haa 
illustrated  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instan- 
i^es.  The  one  is  ^e  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and 
forwards,  somewhat  id  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line 
•f  beauty :  and  shews  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers,  and  sucb 
^ther  ornamental  works  of  nature;  as  is  common  also  in  the  figures  de- 
signed by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  The 
•ther  line,  which  he  calls  the  line  of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve, 
fwisted  round  some  solid  body.  The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is 
one  of  the  instances  he  gives  of  it.  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns, 
also  exhibit  it.  In  all  the  Instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly 
appears  to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  be  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art 
of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  mnch  the  favourite  of  painters, 
derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  fh)m  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff*  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  itnother  sOurce'of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure.  Mo- 
tion of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  '<  ceteris  paribus^'' 
preferred  to  those  in  rest.  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  motion  that  bc« 
ft>ngs  to  the  beautiful :  fdr  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very  forcible,  such  as 
that  of  a  torrent,  It  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding 
'through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  swiftness  with  which 
lightning  darts  through  the  neavens,  is  magnificent  and  astonishing. 
And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  sensations  of  sublime  and 
keaotiful  are  not  always  dtotltignished  by  very  distant  boundaries ;  but 
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are  capable^  io  several  instances,  of  approadiiiig  towards  each  other. 
ThuS|  a  smooth  running  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  ia 
nature :  as  it  swells  gradually  into  a  great  riveri  the  beautiful,  by  degrees^ 
is  lost  in  the  sublime.  A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading 
ancient  oak,  ii  a  venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing is  beautiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion^  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  hold 
very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  antui-* 
dulating  waving  direction  ;  and  motion  upwards  is,  commonly  too,  more 
agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  curling  motion  of  flam^ 
and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  agreeable :  and  here 
Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  Tliat 
mrtist  observes,  very  ingeniously,  that  all  the  common  and  necessary  mo* 
tions  for  the  business  of  life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain 
lines  :  but  that  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in 
waving  lines  :  an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all 
who  study  the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of  beauty  ; 
yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby  render  the  beau* 
ty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flowers,  trees,  animals,  we 
are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  grace* 
fulness  of  the  figure^  and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object. 
Although  each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  thejr 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  In  one  generu 
perception  of  beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause  : 
for  beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us^  as  something  residing  In  the  object 
which  raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon, 
and  invests  it.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects 
that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  landscape^ 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  ;  fields  in  verdure,  scatter- 
ed trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals  grazing.  If  to  these 
be  joined,  some  of  the  productions  of  art,  which  suit  such  a  scene  :  as 
a  bridge  which  arches  over  a  river,  smoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a  fine  building  seen  by  the  rising 
Sim  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and 
placid  sensation  which  characterizes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste 
formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such  soenes  as  these,  is  a  ne- 
cessary requisite  for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of 'the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any  that 
we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  arising  from 
the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion  and  the  beauty  of  figure,  arising 
from  the  lines  which  form  the  diflerent  features  of  ^he  fiice.  But  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expression, 
which  it  conveys  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  of  good  sense,  or  good 
humour;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility  or  other 
amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  conformation 
of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  moral  qualities  ;  whether 
we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or  by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion^ 
and  to  read  the  mind  in  the  countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  in- 
quire, nor  is  indeed  easy  to  resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowl- 
edged, that  what  gives  the  human  countenance  its  roost  distinguishing 
beauty,  is  what  is  called  its  expression  ;  or  an  linage^  which  it  tfi.  con- 
cj^ived  to  shew  of  iptenial  moral  dispositxo^ns, 


Tint  I^Mb  «s  to  tkMttiSy  lUaEt  l^frre  «re  certalo  ^aTrtie s  of  die  niiiid' 
1ii^hi4feh|  trfi^tii^r  eitpressed  in  ike  coantenfluice  or  by  wordsy  or  by  ac- 
tidMVy  alMys  Nice  ui  ns  a  feeKnig  sianlar  to  that  of  beauty.  There 
^ifre  two  gretk  dassea  df  moHll  qoalities ;  ooe  is  of  the  high  and  the  great 
vivttM^,  which  re^irb  extradrdiDaiy  efforts,  and  tarn  tipon  dangers  add 
iifti'ihga ;  as  faeroim,  nagnammi^y  coatefUpt  of  pleasures,  and  coh** 
ietfipt  ^f  dftatb.  These,  as  I  hav^  <^ervisd  th  a  feimer  !ectare,  excite 
In  the  spectator  an 'emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  other  class 
is  geoei^y  ^  tl»e  social  yirlaes,  and  sitch  as  are  of  a  aafteir  and  gentler 
Iund$  as  corirpassion,  teihiness,  friendship  and  generosity.  These  raise 
In  the  beholder  a  sehsatioB  ^  jdeasure,  so  muc%  akin  to  that  prodncetf 
hy  heaulilM  exiettial  objects,  that  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it 
tfhay,  withi>ut  kBpriopnety  be  classed  under  the  same  ijfead. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  arises 
Arom  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of  means  be* 
ing  adapted  to  an  ^nd ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  w'ell  fitted  to  an- 
s#erthe  design  of  the  whole.  When,  Jn  considering  the  structure  of  n^ 
4ree  or  a  plant,  we  observe,  how  all  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  fh^ 
bark  and  theleaTes,  are  suited  lo  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole ; 
ibuch  mate  %hen  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  nrembers  a(  a  fiving  animal  ^ 
ct  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  4>f  art ;  such  as  a  clock^ 
M  sftip,or  ariy  nice  macmne;  the  {Measure  which  we  have  in  the  survey, 
U  wholly  founded  ^n  this  sense  of  •beauty.  It  is  ahogether  different 
fMn  the  percieptbti  «f  beau^  produced  by  colour,  figure,  vaiiet^,  or  any 
M  the  causesformertymeMiioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  tor  instance^ 
Ae  case  of  it,  if  finely  engraVted,  ahd  of  curious  workmanship,  striken 
ine  as  beiiiitifiit  te  the  fomier  s^nse;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish^ 
4gut«s  fiiiely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  construction 
^  the  spring  and  the  wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ma* 
ihlnehf,  aiy  pleiisore  then  arises  wholly  firom  the  view  of  that  admirable 
art,  wi^  which  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  ta 
4aaie  for  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  Miess  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influence 
♦ver  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
iiMt&wt  in  the  ptoportioQ  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and  all  th^ 
orders  ef  archtnectnre.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever  p6  fine 
.itnd  elegant  in  themselves,  fet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like  disagreea})te 
aijects.  Twisted  column^,  fo^  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental  j 
but  as  they  have  an  aj^^arance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease 
when  they  are  viade  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  building  that  i^ 
laassy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial  prop.  We  cannot 
tMn  upon  any  w^rk  whatever,  without  being  led  by  a  usUaral  association 
0/  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and  of  course  to  examine  the 
jf^priet^  of  its  pajrts,  in  relation  to  this  design,  and  end.  When  their 
propriety  is  cleariv  discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some 
b^uty ;  but  i^hen  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  ap- 
pearing ddbrmed.  Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design  therefore,  is  so  pow- 
^ful  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  ia 
a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty :  ad  observation  which  1  the 
rather  make,  as  it  is  of  die  utmost  importance,  that  all  w1m>  study  composi- 
tion should  carefully  attend  to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an 
oration^  or  any  work  jof  genius,  we  always  requlr^;  as  we  do  in  other 
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works  of  i^tneis,  or  adjustment  of  mtm^  to  the .  latA  wkleh  the  author  it 
supposed  to  have  tn  view.  L.et  his  descriptions  be  ever , so  rich?  or  hie 
figures  ever  so  elegant,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  pdpo* 
per  parts  of  that  whole^  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  i^ 
their  beauty ;  nay,  from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  defer mides. 
Such  power  has  our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total 
transformation  of  an  ol^ect  whose  abearance  oth^wise  would  bmvo 
been  beautiful. , 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  befUJtyi  it  now  only 
remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  discourse  ; 
a,  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  l^ose  and  undetermined. 
JTor  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from 
whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows;  and  a  beautiful  poem  or  oratioa 
m^ans,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  cooi- 
posed.  In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indi^finite,  and 
points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty.  There  is,  however^ 
another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  which  beauty  of  writing  char* 
acterizes  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  grace 
and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment  for  which  some  an- 
thors  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a 
manner  neither  remarkably  sublime  Jior  vehemently  passionate,  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling  f  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of 
the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects  in  nature  -,  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  nigb,  nor 
agitates  it  very  much,  but  difiuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and 
pleasing  serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  givea 
of  iU  Feneloa,  the  author  of  the  adventures  of  Telemacbus^  may  be 
given  as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on 
occasions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  di8tinguishe4 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms ;  as  next  to  sublimity,  it 
is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste ;  and  as  the  .con- 
sideration of  the  different  a(Spearances,  and  principles  of  beauty,  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

.  But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or  beaa« 
tiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other  princi- 
ples also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  aiid  by 
every  writer  on  this  subject.  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of  this  quality 
alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable  emotion.  Hence 
that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  generally  among  mankind* 
Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  feint  an  im- 
pression to  give  an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange 
objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence«  in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afibrd- 
ed  us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of 
a  more  lively  and  pugnant  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty  $  but 
much  shorter  in  its  continuance.    For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no 
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chamiB  to  hold  oar  Mtention^tfae  shiirfng;  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty 
soon  wetfsoft' 

«  BtMes  novelty,  initrndon  is   another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures  of 
iissagination ;  whieh  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  eiass.    For  all 
JiMCattOftt   alfords  some    pleasure ;    not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti* 
M  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur which  such  subjects  themselves  exhibited  ;  but  even  objects  which 
linve  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  defor- 
med, please  us  in  a  secondary  or  represented  view. 
.  Tlie  pleasnm  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste  :  there  is 
BD  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity,  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical   sound. 
'Hence  the  deKght  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the  more  conceal- 
I    ed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.    Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule  likewise 
!    open  a  variety  of  pleasures  to  taste,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
yet^  eonsidered* 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the 

pleasures  of  taste.   - 1  have  opened  some  of  the  general  principles  ;  it  is 

'    thne  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject.     If  the  question 

be  put,  to  wiiat  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which  1   have  enume* 

.    rstedf'  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred,  which  we  receive  from  poetry, 

eioqaence,  or  Une  writing  ?  JMy  answer  is^  not  to  any  one,  but  to  them 

alL     This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they 

'    encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  nave  power  to  ex- 

[    Mbit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only,  but  almost  the 

I    whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and  imagination  ;  whether  that 

pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from 

design,  an  art,  from  moral  sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from 

wit,  hmnoar,  and  ridicule.    To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent 

of  a  person's  taste  lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  Ke  has  it  always  in  his 

power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  supply- 
ing taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures,  they  de- 
i    rive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imitation  and 
description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art.    Of  all  the  tneans  which 
human  ingenuity  haS  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects, 
I    and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are 
I    raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is  ex- 
!    ecated  by  words  and  writing.     Through  the  assistance  of  this  happy 
i    invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but  what 
I    can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and 
^    lively.     Hence  it  is  usual  among  critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse 
'■    as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts  ;  they  compare  it  witli 
\    painting  and  with  sculpture,  and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before 

them. 
I  This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics  ;  and,  since 
:  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  mpdem  authors.  But 
at  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision  as  possible  intp 
I  critical  language,  I  must  observe,  that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not 
I  accurate*  Keither  discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  cad 
be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imitation 
;    and  description,  which  are  ideas  that  shonld  not  be  c^i^unded.    Ipita^ 


tioa  is perfermadby  m^BMf  o£  somevlfKttiiitt  ham  nmtiml. litenes* ud: 
resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated^  andbf  ooDsequeace  is  understood  .bpc 
all :  such  am  statues  aod  pictMres.  OfscnptioB,  i^painiii  the  imi^g  in 
tlie  Bind  tiie  conception  of  ap  objea  hy  means  of  some  arbiirvy  or  in^ 
stituted  symbol^  understood  only  by  those  wbo  agree  in  tbe  institution.  ol 
them  ;  aufb  ace  words  and  writing.  Words  htye  no  natural  rcsevMaoor . 
to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  ihey  ape  employed  to  signify  ;  hot «  statue, 
or  a  picture  has  a  natural  lik^ess  to  the  original.  And  therefore  i«iit%f 
tion  and  description. differ  considerably  in  their  oatare  froas  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  a  poet  or  a  bistoria»  introduces  into  his  work  petseiMt 
actnally  speaking ;   and,  by  the  words  wUch  he  pots  into  their  moatba, 
represents  the  discourse  which  tb^  might  be  supposed  to  hoU  ^  spilar: 
his  art  may  more  accuraitely  be  called  imitatiTe ;  luad  this  is  the  ea<e  ifr. 
ail  draosatifc  eompositioQ.    Buti  in  narrative  or  dcserifMsre  works,  it  caft: 
with  no  proprie^  be  called  8q«    Who,  te  instance,  wonM  call.VlrgaV. 
description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  iirst  ^eid^  'm  imitation  of  a  sionn  ?  lil 
we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  t&inkof  sosnt- 
mock  fight,  or  representation  of  a  battle  on  tiie  slageip  hut.  would  never 
appreh^,  that  it  a^eipuU  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  Ae  Iliad.    I- 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  imitation  and  descrijption  a^rea  in  tliair: 
principal  effect,  of  reealKng,  by  exteroal  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  wUck 
we  do  not  see.     But  though  in  this  they  coinside^  yd  it  shauU  n»t  be  Ibnr 
g^ten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous  ^  that  they  iaippct^ 
diftreat  means  of  effecting  the  same  end  ;  and  of  course  make  different' 
impressions  on  the  tiitnd»* 

Whether  we  coniider  poetry  in  padiealar,  and-  cHscoutse.  In-  general, 
as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident,  that  their  whole,  power,  inrat*> 
ciJling  the  impressions  of  real  ohfects,  is  deHved  ffom  tbe  MgpiicaBcy 
of  winrds.  As  th«>ir  excellency  flows  altogether  Upoos  this. source,  we 
must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  fiirther  inquiries,  begirt  at. this  fawrtain- 
bend.  I  shaU  tkoreiore,  in  the  next  lecture,  eater  upon  the  considifv»i 
tion  of  language :  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  cooslractiott  of  wliidi  I 
parjiose  to  trealat  some  length. 

*  Though  in  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  poetry  is  certainly  desenptive  ratbejr 
than  imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qaalified  sense  in  iniich  poetry,  in  w  general,  may  \k 
termed  an  imitalive  art    Hie  subject  of  the  poet  (as  Dr.  Oinardfass  shewn  In^he  ap- 
pendis  to  iiia  Sss^y  on  T«M«)  v  latendMl  to  be.an  isntstioni  not  of  thfaigs  reslTy  esitr- 
ingi  but  of  the  courw  of  nature  :,th«t  i9»  aitigned  rearasentsUoao^aach  events,  or  sueh. 
scenes,  as  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  exKed ;  and  which,  there- 
fore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature.    It  \va>  probably  in  tkjs  sense, 
that  AiiitoHe  termed  poetiy  a  mimetic  art.    How  fiv  either  the  Imltatioii  or  t  he  descr ip- 
tiOD  which  poetrr  employs,  it  superior  i^  the  imilatfve  powers  of  painting  and  nmsie« 
is  well  shewn  by  Mr.  Hanii,  in  ha  treatiae  on  music*'  painting  aqd  PQ^tiy.    The  chisi 
advantage  whioh  poetry,  or  discourse  in  general^^njoys,  ta,  that  whiM^eas^  by  the  nanipt, 
of  his  ait,  the  painter  is  confined  to  tbe  representation  of  a  lAngle  moment^  writing  and 
dlMOarse  can  trace  a  tiansaotlon  through  its  whole  progress.    That  moment,  indeed, 
Wjbjcb  the  painter  pitches  npen  for  the  soljsct  of  his  pictum,  he  may  be  said  to  exhtttt 
with  more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  the  orator ;  masmucfa  as  he  sets  before  at|  in 
one  view,  all  the  nuuute  concurrent  cireumstances  of  the  event  which  bappens^in  one 
indtvidual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ;  while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit 
them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail  which  is  to  danger  of  becoming  tedidus, 
in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in  dangeM  bengobssure.    Bat  to  mot  pohit  • 
of  time  which  be  has  chosen,  thapahtterbeiae  aatirely  confiaf^i  hecaaaoteshlbltvt*, 
Hpus  stages  of  the  same  action  or  event )  and  he  is  subiqct  to  tliis  forther  clefect  that  b^, 
ran  only  ei^hibit  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  vsvy  imperfectly  delineate ' 
rh^racters  and  sentiments,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  oT  Imitation  or  description." 
Xhft  paWer  of  ropremating  thsm  wilhfoll  advanta^Stgivcsa  hi^hsapsdority  tO'd|>ife 
course  aad  writing,  above  ail  other  haitative parts. 
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mm^\  t^bf^^'m^^vtc^liy  to  tb^  pmtip^l nil^ect  of  these  lectiirea,  Imamu 
b|il^n>lotr«Hof  liHigi»af9.;  wMk  i9.the  IbiuMllitioaof .  the  vholc  pow«s< 
of,  «|(fqii«9ifff.  TW«  wUl  kml.  to. a.  coiMNctartiiie:  difcufSHMi ;  wd.th«ie 
«9lk}ftrp  9^1:^413(18  hetoQgJM^  to.p!6itUto.iit«r9liirer  wl1icbf.iB0re1a1enl.aMch-  au 
HjyuiriyK  Ir  4>aU  fijiA  givefa»history  of  the  tw  ami  progneta  of.  lam' 
gliWi^M^smpLfiHrtipubv^  eariy.  to  its  imone-adyaiicefl.  periods^ 

wjb^siM^lM.fQlkwed  by  a  eimUar  hwtary  of  the  rbe  and  piognrss  idi 
^n^^iiif^    I  shatt  aexi  giveraonw  acMMiUvof  the  cooftBictton  of  langaage^. 
ofilh^piiiioiples  of  iiiuypaial;gri«BUMK  ;-  and  afaall,  ^aetly,  apply  Jtheat.ob- 
Ml¥M^i«na.9H^e'.partkalarly  to  the  English  toaguei* 

^^>M^Wh^  inr  genera)^  aigoifies  tfa».  exprassioo  of.  our  ideas  by  ceitaift) 
>rl^«ttta«^si9M«iter  wjpukb ace  usrdjaathe  sigiiftjof.  thoseideaa.    By  artiaat 
la|e.  soiipf)%  aro  mefMH  those  modalatioiis  of  sinfde  voice,  or  of  somid: 
e9^ilMftpm.the'tboica9c»  whicb.ar^ioraiadhyiiieaiis  of  the  mouth  aadits^ 
^fffiffBi,  orgaafts  the  teeth^  the.tonguev  the  Ups^  aad  the  palaie.    Hoar.iar. 
tHers.  is  aoy.  natural  cc^Mieiuon:  between  the.  ideas  of  tiie- miiKl  and  thee 
sanodsewtfedy.  wiU  ^>peai^  ih>m  what  I  aito  aftecwards  to  ofier.    liai 
astbeoai^iralcoimeyipa.oaa,  upon  any  system^  afiectonly  a  small  partu 
of  the  fatuRie.of  las^age. ;  the  conneiioii  betireea  woids .  and  ideas  nay^ 
^iS^Varilf.be  ooBsUered  as  arUMnury  and  eonvealional^owiog  to  then 
^;faeQMmt«f  men  among  themselves^  the  clear  propf  of  which  is»  thatt. 
<Mh[)e^naj^OiOS  havo  difierent  Jangaages,  or  a  different  set  of  acticidaUh 
tomlsy  nhkh  they  have  chosen  /or  commooicating  thair  ideaa. 

Thw  Mi$eial  method  of  coaummicatiBS^  thought,  we  nov  behold  car^ 
rifiHt^  the  jiigbest  perfectioa*    Laagaage  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which 
tba  aiDst  .delicate  and  refined  emotioas  of  one  mind  can  be  transmisied|. 
oCi  tf  we  may  so  sp^d^  transfused  into  another.    Not  only  are  names  gvr«v 
ca  ti^allobiects  around  us^  by  which  means .  an  easy  aad  speedy  inteiw 
CMinie  is  carried  on .  for  providing  the  necemaries  of.  life,  but  all  the 
fdfitjons;  and  differences  among  time  objects  are  minutely  marked,  tlie 
iavKii)>I^  s^iments  of  the  mind  are  described^  the  nmst  alstract  notiooa. 
«M(  c^nciepujsas  arerendered  inteUigible  ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  scieaca . 
€Sii  di^oyer^  or  imaginalion  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names^ 
Nay,  language  has  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be  made  an  iastrument  of^the . 
v^  re&^c|  luxury*    Not  resting  to  mere  perspicuity,  we.  require  oma- 


*  aee  0f.  Adam  Smith's  DissertatioQ  on  the  ForrastioD  of  Lan^qagss-r-Treatiae  on.. 
^  Origin  ai^d  JProgrees  of  Lnnguafe,  10  3  vols. — Harris**  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical . 
Is^iy.cancerafag  LangxiHge  «iid  Universal  Oirammar.-^£ssai  sar  roriglne  des  Con-  - 
ngmnKiilllttSwhiSSt  par  i  Abhe  Coudillac.-^PriBcipea  de  Gnmmaire^  par  Msnaltw*^ 
QmMU(4£e  Qe^ec^  atRsJ^nn^er-^Traite^  la  Formation  Meohaaiquedss  Laagucp^ . 
pvle  rrestdent  cle  Brosscs.— piacours  sur  rin<?galit6  parmi  les  Hommesi  parRo$8ean» 
—Obtnniairp  iGrfeperalc,  par  B^auzce. — ^Prlndipes  do  la  Traduction,  par  Batteax. — 
WiuOuitoirs'Olvino  M^gatlon  of  Moses,  vol.  fii.^Sanctti  Minerva,  cum  notis  K^etiso* 
'^iiinla^aVf^jllliglpct  d«  U  tanfiue  Fransoiso,  par  TAbbe  Gifard. 
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nciitalfo  $  not  tatitfied  with  having  the  eonceptioia  of  others  made  known 
to  uSy  we  make  a  further  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as 
to  entertain  onr  fancy ;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible  to  grat* 
ify«  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  found 
among  man  v  nations  for  some  thousand  yean.  The  object  is  become  fa<* 
miliar ;  anil|  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and  other  great  objects, 
which  we  axe  accustomed  to  behokl,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among  men. 
Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have  arisen,  and 
vpoia  the  many  and  great  <3)stachM  which  It  most  have  encountered  in  its 
progress ;  and  you  will  find  reason  lor  the  highest  astonishiiient,  on  view- 
ing the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  several  of  tlie 
inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  onrschres  on  some  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render 
life  comfertable;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  huinan  reason. 
But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as 
that  of  language  ;  which  too,  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and 
rudest  ages,  if  indeed,  it  can  be  conadered  as  a  human  invention  at  alL 

Think  of  the  ctrcnmstaaces  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to  be 
formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race;  no  society  among 
them  except  families;  and  the  family  society  too  very  imperfect,  as 
their  method  of  livmg  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have  separated  them 
frequently  from  one  another.  In  Ais  situation,  when  so  much  divided, 
and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  words, 
be  generally  agreed,  on  as  the  signa  of  their  ideas  ?  Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  and  necessity  threw  together  agreed  by  some  means  upon 
certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  propagated  amonff 
otii^  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language  f 
One  would  think,  that  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself, 
men  must,  have  been  previoasly  gathernl  together  in  considerable  nnm« 
bers^  society  most  have  been  already  far  advanced;  aad  yet,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  jom  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  speech,  they  could 
communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  each  other  ?  So  that,  either 
how  society  could  form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words 
could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be 
points  attended  widi  equal  difficulty.  And  when  we  consider  farther^  that 
curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  Ian* 
gui^;es,  and  that  deep  aad  subde  logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  diffi- 
calties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  ail  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teach* 
ing  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  eannot,  however, 
suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to  man.  It  itf 
a^ch  more  natural  to  think  that  God  taught  our  first  parents  only  such 
language  as  suited  their  present  occasions ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in 
other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  tb«r  future  necessities  should 
require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  been 
poor  and  narrow ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  inquire  in  what  manner, 
and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  tiie  state  in  which  we  now  find 
it..   The  history  which  I  am  to  give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  Kvcrti 
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Ihiogay  bothciirtom in tkonaelTety mud ntliil is oef  fiitarediiqQnilioiisJ 

If  w«  iboald  suppose  a  period  before  anj  ,wtHrds  were  invented  or* 
knowoi  it  is  defur,  tiiat  men  could  liave  no  other  method  of  oommunieat<N 
IHg  to  others  what  tliey  felt»  thai)  by  the  cries  of  passion,  aoGempanied* 
viith  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive  of  passion* 
For  these  are  the  only  signs  whkh  natere  teaches  all  men,   and  which 
are  voderstood  by  all.    On<j  who  saw  another  goi^g  into  some  place  wbera> 
lie.  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to 
warn  his  neighbour  of  me  danger,  could  contrive  no  other  way  of  di^ng 
so  than  by  ottering  those  cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the 
signs  of  fear :  JAist  as  two .  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  be  understood  by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together 
on  a  desolate  island,  ignorant  of  one  another's  language.    Those  excb* 
mations,  therefore,  which  by  grammarians  ar^  caU^  inteijectionsy  utter* 
ed.in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were  beyond  doubt^  the  first  de- 
meots  or  begiaoii^gs  of  speech. 

When  more  enlaiged  couunuaicatiott  became  necesmiry,  and  names  be»> 
gan  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  suppose  men  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  invention  of  words!  Un*. 
doobtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  tbey  could»  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  tbey  named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave  to  it  Ai- 
a  painter  wftio  would  represent  grass,  muit  enqrfoy  green  colour:  so  in 
the  beginnings  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thinff  harsh  or  bois^ 
terous,  would  of  course  employ  a  harui  or  boisterous  souno.  He  could  not' 
do  otherwise,  if  be  meant  to  exdte  in  the  bearer  the  idea  of  that  thing 
which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given 
to  things,  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is 
to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another  ^ 
and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  nniversaily  operate  up- 
on men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  desire  to  paint  by 
speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete^ 
according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  power  to  affisct  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  4W  motion 
were  ooneemed,  the  imitation  by  wdrds  was  abondandy  obvious.  Nothing 
was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality 
of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  extemd  object  made ;  add  to  form  its 
ikame  accordingly.  Thus,  in  aU  languages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words 
that  are  evideiMly  constructed  upon  tma  principle.  .  A  certain  bird  is 
termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the  sounld  which  %  emits.  When  one  sort  of 
wind  is  said  to  tckistie^  and  another  to  r0ar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to 
JUsf ;  a  fly  to  bmnf  and  falling  timber  to  <rasfc>*  when  a  stream  is  said  to 
j8o»,  and  hail  to  rcUtU ;  the  analogy  between  die  word  and  the  thing  sig* 
nificd  is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  addrtss  the  sight  only,,  where  neither 
ncMse  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  in  the  terms  appropriated 
to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many  learned  men,  however, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such  cases,  it  Ibecomes  more  ob- 
scure, yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but  that  throughout  the  radical  words 
of  all  languages,  there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence 
with  the  object  signified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
they  remark,  that  in  every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are 
derived  from  the  a^mes  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived 
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to-be«fm^g»iM$  atodfHthreg«fdtoseaiible4»bjectgf»flit«iftitt^ 
Wf  hit,  tlie3f  rearark,  that  tbeir  nwst  dbtiugiutbuig  qaalitieB  lniv€  oeitaia 
MdioU  •omids  appropriated  to  tke  espresston  of  them,  ia  a  great  variety 
df  ianfaagof •  StafaUity^  for  instance^  fluidity,  UoHowaess,  smootbaeii, 
geotieaess,  vielenoe,  Use.  they  imagioe  to  be  pidntad  by  -the  sound  oftm- 
tata  letters  or  syllsMes,  vhich  hare  some  relatioa  to  these  different  staaes 
of  visihle  bbjeets,  oa^  ucouiit  of  an  obscure  resemblaace  which  the  or- 
gans of  v<wce  ape  capable  to  assumiag  40  such  external  qualities.  By 
tbisaatmral  mechaaisiBytfaey  imagioe  all  languages  to  have  been  at  ilrgi 
eottstracted)  and  the  roots  of  their  capital  words  formed.* 

As  krasthissyatem  tsfooaded  in  troth,  langfaage  appears  to  be  not  a(* 
together  arMlrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and  Placoak 
phaosapheft,  it  was  a  questiott  atoeh  agitated,  **  Uti*am  nomina  rerum 
emt  «atuT%  an  YmpositiiMie*?  (p^ifn  i»  ^afi  ;*'  by  ivhieh  they  aieant,  wlietlier 
uFOtds  wen  merely  conTentional  symbols ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  m^ 
count  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inventort  of  Ian* 
gvdga?  ar^  wbetfacr  there  was  aoBM  principle  in  naMre  that  led  to  the 
aasigaatiea  of  particular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  and  those  of  the 
naloiiic  adiool  favoured  the  latter  opmion . t 

This  piinaiple^  however,  of  a  natural  relatioa  between  words  and  ob* 

p,.>,  li>^i»**^<iA»l    ■■■■■Hi    t! Mtmil    .     11      .i... I  ■     i.i^— — ^ 

.  *  The  «0lh4r  who  hu  carried  his  sfieeelalfeas  00  thi<  subject  the  farthert,  U  the  rvso 
iidc^  P«»  BnM«e«,ia  bi«  *'  Traka.do'la  Foi^miMi  Mech«jii«ie  des  Languefl.*'  Sons 
of  th«  radical  tetttrs  or  syllables  which  ua  supposes  to  carry  tab  expressive  power  la 
ihosl  known  langunges  are,  St,  to  slgmfy  stability  or  resX  \  Fl,  to  denote  fluency  ;  CI, 
«  ^hi\e  d«te6irt :  K,  what  relahte  to  mpiA  motion ;  €,  to  cavity  or  hollowness,  Itc. 
A  eentury  bifitreiis  stee,.]l&  ^thtttla,  ia  bis  gtemwer  of  the  Eo^lkh  languegOy  ini 
tahea  aatias  ^f  .th^9M  «gi|«fiaaiit  f^tfly  and  repreaeoted  it  as  a  |>eculiar  ekceNoaoy^  «f 
^or  tongue*  that  b.eyond  ah  others,  it  exproased  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  it  as- 
tned,  by  eoi'pTa\  ing  sonhds  sharper,  soflcr,  weaker,  stronger,  more  obscurei  or  more 
frtrldtilotii,  atr.bfdin^  as  (tie  Idea  wMcb  i«  to  be  snggested  requtres.  He  glv«s  varioes 
eiaaiplcr.  11i«rSf*wonte»  foiaicd  a  poo  Si,  always  denote  firmneaa  ead  straagtht  aaal« 
ogous,  toiihe  M*n  ita  ;  asflaad,  stay,  staff,  atop,  stout,  ateady,  stake,  iti«np,  itallioat 
atately,  ^c.  Words  beg'mniag  with  Str,  intimate  violence,  force  and  energy,  anaio- 
goas  lo  the  Grcelt  *"T|oirry^i  as,  strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle^  stride, 
stretch,  strip,  kc.  Thr,  tmpTles  fbrcfWe  motion :  as  throw,  throb,  thnist,  thttnttH* 
thfttttea,  (hraldoni.  Wr,  obUNfMy  or  dMtortiee ;  aa,  wry,  wrest,  wiaath,  wreAle, 
wriag,  wroDc,  wrangle,  %mih,  wrack»  be  Sw,  sileat.  Mitalion,  or  lateraA  BN>tioa  ; 
as,  away,  «win£,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fnlforless  observable  motioai 
as,  sTidc,  slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sn,  dissipation  or  cipansion;  as  spread, 
eprouf,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Termfnatlons  in  ash,  indicate  aomethlng  aetiaf; 
ifiinblv' and  sharply^  ai,  amah  pish,  «aah,  flash,  laab,  slash.  TenniaatioBs  in  aih, 
aomtthiig  acting  more  obtusely  and  didly ;  e«i  oniah,  brash,  hush,  giidi,  Uush*  Tha 
iearned  author  produoes  a  great  m^py  mora  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  aeem 
to  leave  no  douot,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  influence  on  fhe  for- 
mation of  ivord$.  At  the  same  time,  la  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  ther6  Is  90  niiidi 
room  fisr  fancy  to  epeirate,  that  thdy  oight  to  be  adopted  wMi  ommIi  camtSon  in  fona- 
jn^  any  geaerat  theory. 

t  Vid.  Flat,  in  Cratylo.  <^  Nomina  verbaqiie  non  posila  fortaito,  sed  qaadam  vt  .el 
'<  rationc  naturae  facta  esse,  P.Nigidiusin  Gt-amumticls  Commentariis  docet  ;rem  sane 
'*  in  philosophic  diisertationi^Ris  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa  argumenta  dicit,  car 
*«  vidcri  possint,  verba  esse  naturalla,  magi5  qiiam  arbitraria.  Vos^  in f quit,  com  dlel- 
<'  Dins,  mottt^eodam  oris  eoovenlente,  cam  ipsius  veri^i  demoastratSone  atimurv  ^x  XMf 
"  OS  seasiai  prinsores  emovearas,  ac  s|iritttm  atque  animam  porro  versumi  et  ad  eoi 
"  quibus  consermo  cinamur  inteodimus  At  conlm  cum  dicimus  jYo<,  neqae  profuso 
^<  intentoque  flatu  vocis,  neque  projectis  labiis  pronunciamusj  sed  et  spiritum  et  labi- 
"  as  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  coercerau«i.  Hoc  sU  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimna,  fa, 
<•  et  ep,  et  mihi  et  tibL  Nam  siooti  com  adnnimus  et  abnulmus,  motus  quodem  Ulo  vel 
**  eapitis,  vel  oculoram,  a  natura  rei  quam  significat,  noa  abhorret,  ita  in  his  vocib«a 
u  quasi  gcstus  quidam  oris  et  spiritus  natunUis  est  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Gra:cis  quoquc 
<Y  vocibus  quam  esse  in  nostris  auimadveitiiuus/"  A.  Gellius,  Noct  Attics*  lH)tx.  cup.  4 
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Jpects,  can  cwly  be  applied  to^  language  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.     Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I  have  shewn 
above,  tan  be  traced,  it  w^re  ntterly  in  vain  to  search  for  it  throughout 
the  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language.     As  the  multitude  of 
terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense  field  of  language  is  filled 
Dp,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and 
composition,  come  fo'deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of  their 
roots,  and  \o  lose  all  analoev  or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signifi- 
ed.    In  this  state  we  now  find  language.     Words,   as  we  now  employ 
tbem^  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imita« 
iions ;  as  arbitrary,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.     But  there 
can  be  no  doqbt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression.     As 
it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would,  in  its 
primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  indeed,  and  nar- 
row in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now ;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  mpre 
expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.     This,  then,  may  be  assumed 
as  one  character  of  the  first  state,  or  beginnings  of  language,  among  every 
savage  tribe.      ^" 

>  A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from  the 
manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by  men« 
Interjections,  I  shewed,  or  passionate  exclamatipns,  were^  the  first  ele- 
ments of  speech^  Men  latioured  to  communicate  their  feelings  to  one 
another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught 
them.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be  invented,  this 
mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused. 
For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  extremely  barren ;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude  nations,  when  conversation 
was  carried  on  by  very  few  words,  intermixed  with  many  exclamations. 
and  earnest  gestures.  The  small  stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  posj 
sessed,  rendered  these  helps  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their 
conceptions ;  and  rude,  uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand 
even  the  few  words,  which  they  knew,'  would  naturally  labour  to  make 
themselves  understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompany- 
ing their  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make. 
At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  tliey^ 
possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental  me- 
thods, in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan,  too^ 
according  to  which  I  have  shewn,  that  lanfi:uage  was  originally  construct- 
ed, upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  v  was  possible,  to  £he  thing  sig* 
nified,  woul:i  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words  with  more  empha- 
sb  and  force,  ais  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  oC 
sound.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  tliat 
the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages  was  accompanied  with  more 
gesticulations,  and  with  more  and  greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what 
we  now  use ;  there  was  more  action  In  it  5  and  it  was  more  upon  a  ipiyjr. 
ing  or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we  must 
observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  by  lan- 
guage becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and  copious,  the  an- 
cient manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many  nations ;  and  what  had 
arisen  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used  for  orAament.  Wherever 
there  was  much  fire  and  vivai:ity  in  the  genius  of  natlort/J,  tlipy  were  na^. 
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urally  iaclined  (o  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified  the  imagination- 
so  much ;  for  an  Imagination  which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throTT 
both  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of  tones?  into  discourse.  Upoo 
this  princrple,  Dr.  Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by,  aclion^ 
as  we  find  among  the  Old  Testament  prophets ;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks 
thre  potter's  vessel  hi  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  .the  Eu- 
plirates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;  and  carries  out  iiis  household  stuff;, 
all  which,  he  imagmes  might  be  significant  modes  of  expression,  very  nat- 
ural in  those  ages,^when  men  were  accustomed  to  explain  themselves  so 
much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  tike  manner,  amoiig  the  northeni 
American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions  were  fouild  to  be  much  usei^ 
HS  explanatory  of  .their  meaning,  on  all  their  great  o<;caslons  of  inter- 
course witli  each  other  ^  and  by  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  whicb 
they  gave  and  received,  they  were  accustomed  to  declare  tlieir  meaning^ 
as  much  as  by  their  discourses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  \o  na;tura!  that  to  some 
nations,  it  ims  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  varying  the 
tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to'  contrive  words 
for  all  their  ideas.     This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  particular. 

The  nomber  of  words  in  their  language  is  said  not  to  be  great;  but  in 
speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  difierent 
tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  live  difierent  things. 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their  speedt. 
For  those  inflections  of  voice  which,  in  the  infancy  of  Tanguagej,were  no 
more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as  language  graduaiiy  polishes^ 
pass  into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds ;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we 
call  the  prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Gre^  and 
Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation  was  retaiit- 
ed  in  a  very  high  degreeJ^Without  having  attended  to  this^  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  relate  to 
the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancientswlt 
appears  from  many  circumstances,);  that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours  ;;^r  that  tbey  spoke 
with  more  and  stronger  inflections  of  voice  than  we  use.V  Th^  quantity 
of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  m  modern  lan- 
guages, and  rendered  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  proiM>uncing  thenu  ^^ 
Besides  quantities,  or  the  difl^erence  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  plac- 
ed  upon  syllables,  the  acute,  ^ve,  and  circumflex  j  ti^e  use  of  which 
accents  we  have  now  entirely  lo&ti  but  which,  we  know,  determined  the 
speaker's  voice  to  raise  or  fall.  '  Our  modern  pronunciation  must  have 
appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotonyj^  The  declamation  of  their  orators^ 
and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the 
nature  of  «  recitative  in  music |. was  capable  of  being  marked  in  noCe% 
and  supported  with  instruments;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  prpr- 
.  ed.  And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shewn,  among  the  Roraaqs^ 
the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the 
Romans,  and  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation,  much  far^ 
ther  in  every  public  exhibition.  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics^  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts.  * 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gesture;  for  ftrong  tones,  and 
animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Action  is  treat- 
ed of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  asi  the  chief  quality  in  every  public  speak*^. 


^.     The  actkip>  both  of  the  oralorg  and  the  players  io  Greece  and 
|U>ne^  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.    Ros* 
cilia  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.     Gesture  was  of  such  conse- 
^eoce  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  Is  reason  for  believing,  that,  on 
apae  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were  divided,  which^ 
-iSccordiiig  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange  exhibition ;  one  player  spoke 
ibe  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  another  performed  the  corresponding 
jDodoas  «nd  .gestures.     We  learn  from  Cicero»  that  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween  him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  great- 
er variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  sig- 
iiificant  gestures.     At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly:; 
for,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  lavourite  entertain- 
ipent  of  the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  bv 
nuie  gesticulations.     The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much 
as  at  tragedies  ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
robligedtobe  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the  panto- 
mime art.    Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  both 
tone  «nd  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  common 
libconrse  ;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind  must,  in  every  country,  bear 
some  properdoa  to  the  manner  that  rs  used  in  conversation,  and  such  pub^ 
lie  entertainments  as  I  havenoiv  mentioned,  <:ould  never  have  been  rel- 
ished by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures^  in  ^ilscourse^  were  as  laa- 
l^id  as  ourf. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empiK,  these 
jnore  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gestures, 
which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and  fancy  afterwards  so 
long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin 
tangue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation began  to  be  changed  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declam%- 
6oB  and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  be- 
came more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  without  that  enthd- 
tiastic  mixture  of  tones  and  gestures^  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
nations.  At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so 
much  altered,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different^ 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  eon- 
xeming  their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of 
Speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  Ihe  passions  with  sufficient 
energy,  to  move  these  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more  vehement 
manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  variX  tones,  and  more  animated  mo- 
tions, carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  fedings.  Accordingly  in 
different  modern  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  csf 
saosic,  in  proportion  tO' the  liveliness  and  sensibilky  of  the  people.  A 
Yrendiman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates,  while  he  speaks, 
much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian,  a  great  deaJ  more  than  ei- 
ther. Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  are  to  this  day,  the 
distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third  |>lace, 
.to  coasider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and  its  progress 
in  this'  respect^  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first  uttered  their 
words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing 
tiieir  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures ;  so  the  language 
which  they  used,  could  be  no  other  than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors,  tM 
coxrect indeed^  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 
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We  are  apt,  upoh  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  pi^Mleft  of 
expression  wliich  arc  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the  chief  rfr- 
finenients  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had  advanced  to  its 
latter  peHods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  polished  state  ;  and  tlisfi 
then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  quite  contra 
ry  of  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  employed  so  many  figures  of 
speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them  tft 
use  one  name  for  many ;  and,  of  course,  to  express  themselves  by  com- 
parisons, metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms  of  speech 
which  render  language  figurative.  V^xt,  as  the  objects  with  which  they 
were  most  conversant,  were  the  senStble,  material  objects  around  them, 
names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long  before  words  were  invented 
for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and,  in- 
tellectual ideas7\  Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  made 
up  of  words  dncriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  ex- 
tremely metaphorical.V-For,  to  signify  any^esire  or  passion,  or  any  act 
or  feeling  of  the  mind/  thev  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose,  (ut  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the 
emotion  or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects 
which  had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
vbible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  contributed 
to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  under  the  dominion  of 
imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered  and  dispersed ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting 
with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, are  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will  necessarily 
partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exag- 
geration and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing 
with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehement  expressions  ;  infinitely 
more  than  men  living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society, 
when  their  imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more 
tamed,  and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa- 
miliar to  them.  £ven  the  manner  in  which  I  before  shewed  that  the  first 
tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable  influence  on 
their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and  gestures,  enter 
much  into  conversation,  the  apagination  is  always  more  exercised  ;  a 
greater  effort  of  fancy  and  pa^lon  is  excited. — Consequently,  the  fancy 
kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance, 
operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The  style  of  all 
the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  rude 
periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  exception,  to  be  full  of  figures ;  hy- 
perbolical and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance' 
of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  metaphors,  and 
greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our  poetical  productions.* 


*  Thas,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations,  the  Five  Nations, 
of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us,  eipressed  themselves  by  their 
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^  Anottier  remaikable  instance  is,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity,  or  guilt, 
is  expressed  by  ^^  a  spotted  garment ;"  misery,  by  *'  drinking  the  cup  of 
astootsbment ;"  vain  pursuits,  by  '^  feeding  on  ashes  ;"  a  sinful  life,  by 
<<  a  crooked  path  ;'^  prosperity,  by  <'  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on 
*^  our  head ;''  and  the  like,  in  innam^rable  instances.  Hence  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  style ;  as  fancying  ^ 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east  5  whereas,  from  the  Ameri- 
cao  style,  and  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  appears  not  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate ;  but  to  have  been  common  to 
all  nations  in  certain  periods  of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  paradox^ 
that  poetry  is  mfore  ancient  than  prc^.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all  language  must  have  been 
originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  that  des- 
criptive metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gradually 
lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When  men 
'were  fiimisbed  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  ever^object,  both 
sensnble  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocu- 
tions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course  more  simple,  ima- 
gination, too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  over 
mankind.  The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures, 
became  not  so  uni?ersal.  The  understanding  was  more  exercised  ;  the 
fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  extensive  and 
frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their  meaning  to  each  other, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of  poets/  philosophers  be* 
came  the  instructers  of  men ;  and  in  their  reasonings  on  all  different 
subjects,  introduced  that  plainer  and  simpler  style  of  composition  which 
we  now  call  prose.  Among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the 
master  of*  Pydiagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first,,  who,  in  this 
sense,  composed  any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and 
poetical  dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  pro- 
fessedly studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  sowk  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone  ;  I  have  coittidered  it,  in  the  first  structure 

ckiefs,  ID  tlie  following  lao^age :  ^*  We  are  liapoy  10  having  buried  noder  ground  the 
"  red  axe  that  has  so  often  oeen  dyed  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren.  Now,  in  this 
"  fort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will 
'*  reach  the  snn,  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afar  off.  May 
■<  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both  yoar  conntry  and 
**  ours  with  its  loaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them  16  the  utmost  or  yoar 
*^  colonies.  If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  would  know  it  by  the 
*'  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  oar  country.  May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest 
"in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  again  di^  up  the  aie  to  cut  down  the  tree  of 
**  peace  !  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies  buried.  Let  a  strong  stream 
'*  mn  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  oar  sicht  and  remembrance.  Hie  fire 
"  that  had  long  burned  In  Albany  is  extinguished.  The  Dk>ody  bed  is  washed  clean,  and 
"  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friend^h^). 
'*  Let  it  be  kept  bright  find  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rost.  Let 
**  not  any  one  null  away  his  arm  from  it."  These  passages  arc  extracted  from  Cadwalla- 
'  der  Coloen's  History  of  the  five  Indian  Nations :  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic 
documentft  he  produces;  that  such  Is  their  genuine  style. 


«iH}  composition  of  words  ^  in  tbe  oianner  of  uttering  or  pronoqndii^ 

Words  ;  and  in  tbe  style  and  ctiaracter  of  s{>eecb.  I  have  yet  tp  coo^ 
sider  it  in  another  vieW|  respecting  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words; 
when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place,  ^ioiilar  to  what  I  liave 
been  now  illustrating. 


LECTURE  VII. 


s    BJSE  AND  PKOGRESS  OP  LANGUAGE,  AISD  OF  WJUTING. 

^W'HEN  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a  sen- 
tence, or' significant  proposition,  we  find  a  verv  remarkahle  difiference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongues.  The  consideration  of  this 
will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language,  and  to  show  thf 
causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of  which 
I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most  early  period 
of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who,  beholds  some 
<>bject,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who  requests  another 
to  give  it  to  hiro.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words, 
lie  would  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointing 
earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words,  the  first  word 
\vriich  he  uttered  would  of  course,  be  the  name  of  that  object  Hm 
would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English  order  of  construc- 
tion, "  give  rae  fruit ;"  but  according  to  the  L^tin  order,  "  fruU  give 
'<  me  j"  '<  fructum  da  niihi :"  for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  wf^ 
whc^l^  directed  towards  fruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  etching 
idea ;  the  object  which  moved  hini  to  speak ;  and  of  course,  woulii  bf 
the  first  named'  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words 
the  gesture  which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  was  fu:- 
quainted  with  words  :  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain, 
that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  metliod  pf  ordering  onr  words,  we  c%)l 
this  an  inversion,  and  consider  il  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speeeb. 
But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however,  in  one  view,  the  most  nat- 
uralorder  ;  because  it  is  the  order  suggested  by  imagination  and  desire, 
which  always  impel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We 
night  therefore  condade,  d  priori^  th^tt  this  would  be  the  order  in  whick 
words  were  most  conmooly  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged 
in  most  of  the  ancient  toifgues ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is 
said  also,  in  the  Russian,  thie  Sclavonic,  the  G^^lic,  and  several  of  the 
American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly  obtains;, 
is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses  the  princi* 
pal  object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances ;  and  af- 
terwards, tbe  person  or  the  thing  ibat  acts  upon  it.    Thus  Saliust; 


eompaxiogtoglHIr^  tlie  miird'  and  ihe  bodj  :  ''  Atilmi  imf^erid,  corpom 
servitio,  magH  utlmiir,'*  which  order  certainly  renders  the  sentence 
moreilrelj  khd  itrtkhi^,  thafr  tvfien  itis  arrslnged  accordShgf  to  otir  Eng- 
lish construction  ;  '^  we  make  most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  soul,  and 
<>f  the  service  of  'the  liody."    The  Latin  order  gratifies  'more  the  rapid- 

Sr  of  the  imagiWatic^ny  which  nattinilly  runs  first  to  that  which  is  iu  chief 
ject;  aiid  having  once  named  it,  cairies  it  in  vi^w  th'rbaghottt  tbete^t 
#f  the  seiiteh^e.     In  the  same  mbntier  hi  poet/y : 

iT^ustiUD  et  ten&cem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  Jubentium, 

fIfifR  VUltus  thitanty'^yi^«MiFy 

Mente  quatit  solida 

,5^ery  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  arrange 
cd  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  "figure  which  the  several  objecU 
malie  in  the  fancy,  than  our'  English  construction  admits  ;  which  would 
require  the  *'  Justiim  rt  tenaccm  propositi  virum,*'  though   undoubtedly^ 
fbe  capital  object  In  the  sentence,  to  be  dir6wn  into  the  uist  place.' 

'  I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most  com- 
Ihoa-arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagination  of 
the  speaker  most.  1  do  not,' however,  pretend,  that  this  holds  without 
exception.  Sgmetimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a^ 
diHereot  order  3  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty, 
and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modulation  as  w^reused  by  those 
nations^  the  harmony  of  periods  was.  an  object  carefully  studied.  Some- 
tim'eiB,  too,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  sus- 
pension of  .the  speaker's  meaning,  'alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such 
varieties  in  the  arrangement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  anyone 
principle.  But^  in  general,  this  was  the  genius  and  the  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  cpliocation 
of  words,  as  allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was*  most  agreeable 
Xp  tlie  speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew,  is,  indeed,  an  exception; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them  less 
frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction,  than  either 
tbe  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  little  variety 
is  admitted  in  the  collocations  of  words ;  they  are  mostly  fixed  to  one 
order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order  of  the  under- 
standiaif.  They  place  first/ in  the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which 
tpeaks  or  acts ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action. 
So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to 
the  degree'of  Fmportance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the  imagi- 
aation,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  ai^d  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  ft  complhnent  to  a  great  mfin.  Would  say  thus  i 
'^'ii  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  remarkable  mild* 
msi',  such  singular  and  uif^heard  of  demency,  and  such  tmudual  mode* 
ritlon  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  pow^r.''  Here  we  have,  first  pre- 
sented to  tis^  the  person  who  speaks.  '<  It  is  impossible  for  ms;"  next, 
^thai  (hat  person  is  to  do,  '^  impossible  for  him  to  pasf  over  m  silince  ;" 
Iiiid1ii9tly,  the  dbjeet  which  moves*  him  so  to  do,  '<  the  mildness,  clemen- 
cy^ and  moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translat- 
ed these  words,  just  reverses  this  orders  beginning  with  the  object, 
ffedng  tHt  first  which  was  the  e.tciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mindy  and 
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ending  with  the  speaker  and  his  action.  "  Tantam  mansuetuclioeni,  tam- 
^  inusitatem  inauditamque  cleroenttan),  tantumque  in  summa  potestate 
*^  return  omnium  modum,  tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire  possum."  (Orat 
pro.  Marceil.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — We  arrange 
thero  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  onderstanding  directs  those 
ideas  to  he  exhihitedy  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  ar- 
rangement therefore,  a^^ars  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  refine 
ment  in  the  art  of  speech  ;  as  far  as  clearness  in  communication  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangeinent  is  not 
altogether  so  limited ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for  transposi- 
tion and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  liberty  is  confined  within 
narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  difiereot 
modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The  French 
language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order  of  its  words, 
and  admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient 
transpositive  character;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a 
little  obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in 
these  transpositioitf. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which  of  necessity  limits  their  ar- 
rangement, in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate  train.  We 
have  disused  those  differences  of  tejrmi nation,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  distinguished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs  ;  and 
which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words  in  a 
sentence  to  one  another,  though  the  related  words  were  disjoined,  and 
placed  in  difllerent  parts  of  the  sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  language,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the 
next  lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  rrow,  for  the 
most  part,  no  way  left  us  to  shew  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to 
eaeh  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the 
period.  For  instance }  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  them- 
selves thus : 

Extinctum  nymphs^  crudell  fonere  Daphnim 
Flebant 

Because  *'  extinctum  et  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case,  this 
shewed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to  each  other, 
though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  that  both  were  gov- 
erned by  the  active  verb  '<  flebant,''  to  which  ^^  nymphse''  plainly  ap- 
peared to  be  the  nominative.  The  different  terminations  here  reduced. 
all  into  order,  and  made  the  connexion  of  the  several  words  perfectly 
clear.  But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  English,  according 
to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  ^*  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis 
lamented ;"  and  they  become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  all  tlie 
apdent  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
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Aereby  poindag  oat  the  coocordame  aod  the  goTernmeot  of  the  words^ 
in  n  seoteoce,  that  they  enjoyed  »o  niQch  liberty  of  traospositioDy  and 
coold  manha]  and  arrange  dietr  vords  in  any  way  that  gratified  the  ima* 
gmation,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came  to  be  modelled  by 
the  nothem  natioMy  who  over»ran  the  empire,  they  dropped  the  cases  of 
fioimsy  and  the  diflerent  terminations  of  verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because 
they  placed  no  great  value  upon  the  advantages  arising  from  such  aMruc- 
tore  of  language.  They  were  attentive  only  to  clearness^  and  copious* 
ness  of  expression. — They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of 
sound,  nor  sought  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words. 
They  studied  solely  to  express  themsdves  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
exhibit  their  ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  orderw 
And  hence,  if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its 
words^  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus'  I  have  shovrn  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has  been,  in 
several  material  articles  :  and  this  account  of  the  genius  and  progress  of 
language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations,  both  curious  and  useful. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the  pineceding  lecture,  it  appears 
that  language  was  at  first  barren  in  words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound 
of  these  words ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the 
vd  of  significant  tones  and  gestures :  style  was  figurative  and  poetical : 
arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  suc« 
cessive  changes  which  language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advances, 
the  imderstanding  has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
progress  of  language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in 
man.-^The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens* 
Thus  language,  proceeding  from  steriDty  to  copiousness,  hath,  at  the 
same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy ;  from  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
to  coolness  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early  language,  descrip- 
tive sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative  style,  and  inverted 
arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other, , 
and  have  alt  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary  sounds,  calm  pronunciation, 
simple  style,  plain  arrangement.  Language  is  become,  in  modern  times, 
more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate;  but,  however,  less  striking  and 
animated ;  In  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in 
its  present,  to  reason  and  {Ailosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands  our 
notice;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  former 
subject. 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyonddoubt  the  most  useful  art  of  which  men 
are  possessed.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and  therefore 
most  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first,  men  thought  of 
nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another,  when 
present  l^  means  of  words,  or  sounds^  which  they  uttered.  Afterwards, 
they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mutual  communication  with  one  an- 
other, when  absent,  by  means  of  marks  or  characters  presented  to  the 
ejl^whicb  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for  things, 
or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sor^  signs  of  things,  are  the  pictures, 
hieroglyphics^  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  ancient  nations  ;  of  the 
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latter  Bort,  signs  for  words,  are  Ike  alphabetical  ebaraf^ers^  now  employed 
by  all  Europeans.  These  tiro  kiods  of  wrkiog  are  geoeiically  and  essefi- 
tially  distinct* 

Pictures  were,  andoabtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imiiation 
is  so  natursd  to  maoy  that,  in  ail  ages,  and  among  all  nationS|  some  methoda 
have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of  sensible  objects. 
Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  -by  men  for  giving  some  imper- 
fect information  to  othen,  at  a  distancey  of  what  had  happened  ;  or  for 
presenung  the  memory  of  facts  which  they  sought  to  record.  Thui|  to 
signify. jthat  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man 
stretched  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly 
weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find,  in  fact,  tlyit  when  AoKrica  was  first  dis* 
covered,  this  was  the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  By  historical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  trans- 
mitted the  memory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire. 
These,  however,  roust  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records  ;  and  the 
niktions  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rade.-^Pic- 
tures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They  could 
neither  eihibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  as 
were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  dispositions  or 
words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process  of 
time,  the  inveotion  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing.  Hiero- 
glyphics .consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisi- 
ble objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  such  symbols 
were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye,  was  the  hiero- 
glyphical symbol  of  knowledge ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end.  iJieroglyphics^  therefore,  were  a  more  refined 
and  extensive. species  ot  painting.  Pictures  delineated  the  resemblance 
of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by 
analogies  taken  from  the  external  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical  char- 
acters, intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  £gypt  was  the 
country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and  brought  into  a 
regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which  they  ascribe  to  aor 
imals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to  be 
endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics 
of  moral  objects ;  anu  employed  them  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly.  \ 
wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk  ;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork  ;  a 
man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel,  which  tl^ey  supposed  to  be  found 
in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or 
more  of  these  hieroglyphical  characters  ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's 
head,  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of 
th«ise  properties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of 
their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn 
from  them  were  forced  and  ambiguous  ;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  cJiar* 
acters  render  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
iadistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things  ;  this  sort  of  writing 
could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree^ 
and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kiaal 


It  hM  baeo  iia«giiied»  that  hieroglyphicfl  wete  am  Invention  of  the 
>£^ptitti  priestly  for  coBceftliiig  their  leftrsiog  fren  comnKiii  view ;  asd 
that^  upon  this  account^  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alphabet!* 
cal  oethod  of  writittg.  But  this  is  certaiolj  a  mistake..  Hieroglyphics 
irere^  nndoobtedtyy  employed  at  fint  from  .necesHty,  not  from  choice  of 
Tcfiaemeat;  aod  woaU  never  have  been  thought  of,  iif  alphabetical  char- 
acters had  been  known.  The  natnreof  the  invention  plainly  shows  it 
lo  have  been. ope  of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  writing,  which 
were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  in  order  to  extend  farther 
the  first  method  wliich  they  bad  employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  repre* 
scmatioiis  of  visible  objects.  Indeed,.' in  after  times,  when  alphabeticai 
writing  was  intDoduciNl  into  Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  coarse, 
iallen  into  disuse,  it  is-  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hiero- 
glyphical characters,  as  n  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar 
to  tbemiehreS)  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning 
and  rdigioo*  In  this  state,  the  ^Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing, 
when  they  began  to  have  intercourse  with;  Egypt;  and  some  of  tbw 
writeis  mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause^ 
that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention* 

•  As  writing  advanced  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hieroglyphicSi 
or  symbols  of  things  invisible;  from  these  latter,  it  advanced  among 
seme  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for  objects  though 
without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
inade  use  of  sssall  cords,  of  different  colours  |  and  by  knots  upon  these, 
4)f  various  si2es^and4i<ikrently  ranged,  they  contrived  signs  for  giving 
inibnaation,  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  oee  another. 

Of  thn  nature  alsoi  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to  this 
day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have  no  al- 
phabet of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words.:  Bat 
every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing  is  significant  of  an  idea 4 
it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  someone  thing,  or  object.  By  conf science, 
the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense.  It  laustx^rrespond  to 
the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which  they  have 'Occasion  to  ex* 
press;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of  words  which  ih^  employ  in 
•speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the.number  of  words ;  one  word,  bjr 
varying  the  tone,  with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things* .  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written 
characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  periection>  is  the  study  of  k 
whole  life  ;  which  sul^ects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvan- 
tage ;  aAd  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  ^characters,  there  have  been 
different  opinions,  and  much  controversy,  ^i^  According  to  the  most  pro- 
balble  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  begiftn^  like  ihe  Egyptian,  with  pic* 
tores  and  hier^glyphtcal  figuresT^  U'hese  figures  being,  in  progi^ess,  ab* 
breviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sai&^  of  writing  them  easily^  fuid  greatly 
enlarged  in  theur  number,  passed,  at  leqgtb,  into  those  marks  or  charac* 
ters  which  they  now  use,  apd  which  have  spread  themselves  through  se* 
v«ral.nations  of  the  east«^v^pr  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the 
Tonqoinese,  and  the  Ceroeans,  who  speak  difierent  languages  from  one 
another,  and .  from  the  inhs^itants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  . 
written  characters  with  them  u  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly 
with  each  other  in  writing,  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spolien  ii| 
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their  ftetei^t  coitttrtes ;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chiaete  charaden  are 
like  hierogljpbicSy  ladepeDdeiit  of  laogoage  :  are  signs  of  thiiigt||DOtof 
words. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe.  Oarcy* 
phers,  as  they  are  called,  or  artthoietioial  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  Sec*  wluck 
we  bav^.  d<>rived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significapt  maiiLS,  precisciyof 
the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  (They  have  no  depsa- 
dence  on  words  ;  but  each,  figure  represents  an  object ;  represents  the 
number  for  which  it  stands,  and  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to^tfae 
eye,  is  equallymnderstood  by  all  the  nations  who  have  s^^eed  in  the  use 
of  these  cyphers}  by  Italians, Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  however 
different  the  languages  of  those  nations  are  from  one  another,  and  what* 
ever  difiSerent  names  they  give,  in  thehr  respective  languages,  to  each  na> 
merical  cypher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  whidi 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense  we 
now  give  to  that  term,  ^hat  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all  direct 
signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound,  or  words  | 
eiiher  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures ;  or  signs  by  ana- 
logy, as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the -Peru* 
vian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  cyphers.  ) 

SAi  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  imperfeetioni 
the  ambiguity,  and  the  te<j[iojisnes8  of  each  of  these  methods  of  comora- 
nicatioa  with  one  another.^  >They  began  to  consider,  that  by  employing 
signs  #hioh  should  stand  not  airectly  for  things,  but  for  the  words  which 
they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  •mdvaatage 
would  be  gained.  ]  For  they  refiected  farther,  that  though  the  number  of 
words  In  every  language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  artk* 
ulate  sounds,  which  are  nsed  in  composing  these  words>  is  oomparativriy 
amall.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated  i 
and  are  combined  tonihcr,  in  various  ways  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
*w:ords  which  we  uttenS  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of  ki» 
venting  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple 
sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by  joining  to* 
gether  a  few  of  those  signs^;  they  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable 
to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our 
words  require. 

I'be  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of 
syllables,  which  probably  piVceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  leis- 
ters among  some  of  the  ancient  nations  j  and  which  is  said  to  be  retained 
to  this  day,Qn  iEthiopia^  and  some  countries  of  IndiaJ  By  fixing  upon 
a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every  syllable  in  tne  language,  tk|> 
number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  witff^ 
in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  langai^e. 
Still,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  great;  and  most  have  coo* 
tinued  to  render  both  reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at 
last,  some  happy  genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  huoiaa 
voice,  to  their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  fow  vowels 
and  consonants;  and,  by  afllxing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we 
now  call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinadons,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  employed  in 
speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplici^,  the  art  of  .writing  was 
brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  ftnd  in  this  state^  we  now  eii« 
joy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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Tik  wImmb  we  are  indebted  for  tbia  sablhne  and  refined  discovery^  does 
not  mpfiear.    Concealed  by  the  .darkness  of  remote  aotiquity,  the  great 
iDveator  is  deprived  of  those  honoora  which  would  sUU  be  paid  to  Ins 
saaaMHy,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learoiag.     It  appears  from 
•the  books  which  Moses  haa  written,  that  among  the  Jews,  and  ppoba- 
biy  anong^tbe  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The 
aDfreissJ- tradition  Bmoog  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported  in- 
to Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Phcsaician ;  who,  according  to  the  common 
system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua ;  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  ^stem,  cbntemporary  with  Kmg  David.    As  .the  Phceni- 
'  dans  ane  not  known  to  hsive  been  the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science, 
though  by  means  of -their  extensive  commerce,  they  propagated  the  dis^ 
coveries  made  by  other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  acoonntO) 
the  origin  6f  alphabetical  charactera  is^.  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the 
first  civiiiaed  kiqgdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and 
the  great  sonrce  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.    In  that  count  - 
the  favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much  at- 
tention to  the  art  of  writing.    Their  hieroglypbios  ale  known  to  have 
been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks ;  whence, 
at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks^  not  lor  things  merely^ 
but  for  sounds.    Accordingly  Plato  (in  Pliaedo)  expressly  attributes  the 
invention  of  letters  to  Xheuth,  the  E^ryptian^  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  theHermesy  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.    Cadmas  himself,  thougl 
he  passed  from  Phcenicia  to  Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the 
ancients,  to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.    Most  probably 
Moses  cariled  with  him  the  Egyptian  letters  into  Uie  land  of  Canaan  ^  an^; 
there  bi?ing  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  coun 
4ry^  they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  lettecs.    The  rest  were  afterwarda 
added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were,  found  to  be  wanting. 
Jt  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  be 
traced  back  to  this  very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.     The  Roman   alphabet, 
which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is 'plainly 
/onned  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations.     And  all  learned  men  ob- 
serve, that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  fornMd  in  the  oldest  inscriptiofls^  have  a  remarkable  con* 
fonnity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Samaiitan  characters,  which  it  is  agreed,  are 
the  saitfe  with  the  Phcenician,  or  the  alphabet  of,  Cadmus.     Invert  the 
Greek  characters  from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  Phcenician  and  He- 
brew manner  of  writing,  and  they  are  the  same.    Besides  the  confor- 
mity of  figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta. 
gamma,  £c.  and  the  order  ia  which  the  letters  are  arranged  in  all  thr 
serend  alphabets,  Phcenician,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman,  agree  sc 
mnch  as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  origin 
ally  from  the  same  source.    An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  wa 
greedUy  received  by  i^iankind,  and  propagated  widi  speed  and  facilh, 
thnnigh  nMmy  different  natidos^ 

The  letters  were,  originally^  wviMcn  from  the  right  hand  towards  th' 
left;  that  b,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we*  now  practise.    This  man 
ner  of  writing  obtained  amoag  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabians  an 
Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears  to  have  obtaine 
also  among  the  Greeks.    Afterwards,  the  Greeju  adopted  %  new  methoc 
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writing  tHeir  lines  alternately  from  the  ngbt  to  the  left|.  and  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  which  was  called  Bou$troph$don  ;  or,  writing  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  oxen  plough  the  ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still 
remain ;  particularly,  the  inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument ; 
and  down  to  the  days  of  Solon,  the .  fegishilor  of  Athens^  this  oootiiMiad 
to  be  the  common  method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commddions,  the 
practice  of  writing,  in  this  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  ti^»les  of  stone, 
were  first  employed  for  this  purpose^  and  afterwards  plates  of  the  softer 
metals,  such  as  lead,  hi  proportion  as  wtiting  became  more  common, 
lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were,  employed.  The  leaves,  and 
the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  some  countries  :  and  in  others, 
tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  im- 
pression was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,- the  hides  of 
animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished  into  parchment,  were,  the  raoit 
common  materials.  Our  present  method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  ia- 
.vention  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two  great 
arts,  speech  and  wiitiog ;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are-  communicated, 
and  the  foundation  laid 'for  a^  knowledge  and  improvement  Lotus 
conclude  the  subject,  with  ^omparingf  in*  a  few  words,  spoken  language, 
and  written  language;  or.  words  uttei*ed  in  our  hearing,  with  words,  re- 
presented to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disad- 
Tantages  to  be  bslanced  on  both  sides.  -^ 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both  the 
more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
•who  hear  our  words,  but,.by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can  send  oar 
thoughts  abroad,  and  phojiagate  them  through  the  world ;  we  can  lift  our 
voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More 
permanent  also ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages;  It 
gives  .us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  to  futurity,  and  of  pei^ 
petoating  the  instructive  memory  of  past'  transactions.  It  likewise 
affords  this  advantage  to  soch  as  read>  above  such  as  hear,  that,  having 
the  written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the 
writer.  They  can  pause,  and  revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure, 
one  passage  with  another :  whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing; 
you  must  catch  the  wordtf  the  moment  they  are  ottered,  or  you  lose  them 
lor  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language,  tiiat 
speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been .  very  inadequate  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankild;  yet  we  must  not ' forget  to  observe,  that:  spo- 
ken language  has  a  great  superiority  -over  written  language,  in  point  of 
energy  or  force*  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes  ani  impression 
on  the  mind,  much  stponger  than. can  be  made  j^y  the  perusal  of  any 
writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture,  which  accompany 
discourse,  and  which  no  writing,  cai^^xmv^,  render  discourse,  when  it  iS 
well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive,  than  the  most 
accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  are  natural  Interpreters 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  They  .remark  ambiguities  4  they  enfoice 
smpressions ;  ^hey  operate  on  us  by  meanr  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of 
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the  most  powerfal  initrtioients  of  persuasion.  Our  sympatfay  is  always 
afpakeoed  more,  by  bearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in 
our  closet.  Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere 
iDalmctfon^  yet  all  the  great  and  high  efi^rts  of  eloquence  must  be  made 
by  means  of  spot^en,  not  of  written  language. 


LECTURE  VIII. 


STRUCXDRE  OF  hANQVAGK. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language, 
1  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar.  The  struc- 
tnre  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few  sciences,  in 
which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic,  is  employed,  than  in  grammar. 
It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  belonging  to  those  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth. 
Bat '  what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  princi- 
ples, would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years }  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  fundamental  defects 
which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the  princi- 
ples of  general  grammar ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  fewer  still 
have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English  language. 
While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of  attention  tp  many 
able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who  have  considered  its  con- 
struction, and  ■  determined  its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  genius 
and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  have  not 
been  studied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same  precision. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  de- 
fect ;  and  s^me  able  writers  have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  re« 
saains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  general,  or 
of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of  the  niceties 
of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  objects,  which  de- 
mand our  attenfion  in  this  course  of  lectures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observa- 
tions on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or  language  is  composed ;  re- 
marking, as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  AAer 
which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the 
Engfish  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts  of 
speeds.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  languages. 
There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names  of  objects,  or 
iDark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words  which  denote  the  qualities 
of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  concerning  them  ;  and  other 
wo/ds,  which  point  out  their  connexions  and  relations.  Hence,  sub- 
stantives, pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions, 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  languages.  The  most  simple  and  com- 
prehensive division  of  the  parts  of  speech  is^  into  substantives,  attribu- 
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tives,  and  conneclives.*  Substantives,  are  all  the  words  which  express 
the  names  of  objects,  or  the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributes,  are  all  the 
words  wliich  express  any  attribute,  property  or  action  of  the  former; 
cannectives,  are  what  express  Uie  connexions,  relations,  and  dependen- 
cies, which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts  5  nouns,  ^pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
prepositioas,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  logical,  as  might 
be  easily  shewn ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  general  term  of  nouns, 
both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are  parts  of  speech  genericalh 
and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  or 
participles,  which  are  no  other  than  verbal  adjectives.  However,  ai 
these  are  the  terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and, 
as  an  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any 
other. 

We  isire  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substantive 
nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had 
got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of  passiod,  and  began  to 
communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  necessity 
of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them,  which  in  gram* 
matical  language,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive  nouna.t  And 
here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual 
objects  which  surround  us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever 
he  looked,  beheld  forests  and  trees.    To  give  separate  names  to  every 


^  QuintiHan  idforiD*  us,  that  (hifl  was  the  most  ancient  division.  <*  Turn  videbit  qiMK 
"  et  qiMB  sont  partes  orationis.  Quanqiiam  de  numero  param  convenit.  Velanas  enimi 
"  quorum  fuerant  Aristoteles  atque  Tbeodictes,  verba  modo,  et  nominal  et  cooviac- 
**  tiones  tradiderunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate- 
"  riami  (quia  aiierum  est  quod  locpimur,  alteram  de  qno  loquimur)  in  convinctionibas 
'•'  auteni  oomplexum  eorum  esse  jndicantnt ;  quas  conjanctionesa  plerisouedici  scio ; 
**  sed  bxc  videtnrex  nfitrjuia.  roagis  propria  translatio.  Paaiatim  a  philosophica  ac 
'<  maiim^  a  stoicis,  auctus  est  nnmeras ;  ac  primttm  convinctionibns  articnli  adjeeti ; 
*'  post  prepositiones  ;  nominibus,  appellatio,  deinde  pionomen ;  deinde  mifltum  Yttto 
^  participium ;  ipsis  verbtti  adverbia.    Lib.  i^cap.  iv.  ^ 

t  I  do  not  mean  to  asserti  tbat  among  ail  nuions,  the  first  invented  words  were  am- 
ple and  reeular  substantive  nouns.  Nothingls  more  difficalt  and  uoceitain,  than  to 
ascertain  tie  {irecise  steps  by  wbicb  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  Inognage. 
Barnes  for  objects  must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech. 
But)  it  is  probable,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  ef 
Ijansuage,  has  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  371.  3d6)  that,  amone  several  savage  tribes,  aome  of 
the  first  articulate  sounds  that  were  formed,  denotea  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than 
tho  name  of  a  particular  object ;  conveying  some  information,  or  espressing  aome 
desires  or  fears  suited  to  the  circumstances  In  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating 
to  the  business  they  had  most  frequent  occauon  to  carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming, 
the  river  is  swelling)  Sic.  Many  of  their  first  words,  It  is  likewise  probable,  were  not 
simple  substantive  nouns,  but  substantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attri- 
butes, in  conjunction  with  which  they  were  most  frequently  accostomed  to  l^hold 
them ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  the  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  kc.  X>f  all 
which,  the  author  produces  instances  from  several  of  the  American  languages ;  and  it 
is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  course  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these* 
to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes,  that  the  woras  of  those  prioutive 
tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them,  rude  and  short,  and  crowded 
with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long  words,  and  full  of 
vowels. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  npon  the  natural-sowid  which  the 
voice  utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by'ajrticnl«tion ;  and  ha 
shews  thi«  to  bold;  in  fact,  among  most  of  the  barbarous  languages  which  ue  knowm. 
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one  of  those  trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  under* 
takiag.  His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  huuffer,  or  whose  fhade  protected  him  from  the  sun.  But 
observjBgy  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished  from  this  b^  peculiar 
qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they  also  agreed  and  resembled 
one  another,  in  certain  common  qualities,  such  as  springing  from  a  root^ 
aad  bearing  branchas  and  leaves,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea 
of  those  commoi^  qualities,  and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one 
class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience 
■  tai4ght  him  to  subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine, 
ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as  his  obervation  extended  to  the  several 
qualities  in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the  oak, 
the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ;  e^'ch  of 
"which  inclttded  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  itidividuali* 
Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  abstract,  or  general 
conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind ;  such 
conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the  very  first  formation  of  language* 
For,  if  we  exc«>t  only  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Ca&sar,  John,  * 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse^  are 
the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or 
species  oi  objects  ;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &g.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terdis,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steps  . 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  observed 
resemblanees  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those 
which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name ;  and,  of  course,  to 
class  them  under  on^  species.  We  may  daily  observe  this  practised  by 
children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  acquiring  language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  descril)ed,  the 
notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect :  for,  ^  when 
•ne  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive  noun;  such  as,, 
man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which  man,  which  lion,  or 
which  tree  he  meant,  among  the  many  comprehended  under  one  name  ? 
Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying 
the  individual  object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
article.  ^ 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from  the 
common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In  English  we 
have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  general  and  unlimited ;  the  more 
definite  and  special.  A  is  much  the  same  with  ane^  and  marks  only  any 
one  individual  of  a  species ;  that  individual  being  either  unknown  or  left 
undetermined  ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — The^  which  possesses  more  properly 
the  force  of  the  article,  ascertains  some  known  or  determined  individusi 
of  the  species ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.    In  some  languages,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  found.     The    Greeks  have  but  one  article,  i  h  ^9» 
,    which  answers  to.  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.    They  have  no  word 
^  which  answers  to  our  aj-ticle  a,  but  they  supply  its  place  by  tlie  absence 
of  their  article :  Thus,  BoufiXsu^  signifies  a  king ;  6   BouTiX^g  the  king. 
•  The  Latins  have  no  article.     In  the  room  of  it,  they  employ  pronouns  i 
as,  hie,  ille,  tste,  for  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  want  to  distiu'* 
gvhh,      '^  Noster  sermo/'  says   Qulutiilan,   '^  articulos  non  desiderat, 
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^*  id«oqu«  in  a1i«i  partes  oratioiiis  spargnatiir."    TUs  howevW,  appeam 
to  roe  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  :  as  artideB  contribttte  much  to  Ae, 
deafness  and  precision  of  language. 

Id  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  thero  is  in  the  mei 
Sng  of  the  following  expressions  in  Engljsh>  depending  whdly  oo  Ae  di^ 
ferent  employment  of  the  articles ;  ^  the  son  oi  a^-lbing.    The  son  of- 
''  the  king.    A  son  of  the  king's.'*    Each  of  these  tfiree  phruea  has  asi 
ehtirely  different  meaning^  which  I  need  not  explain,  because  any  one 
who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  dearly  at  first  hearing,  throi^it 
the  different  applicalioD  of  &e  articles  a  and  the*    Whereas,  in  Latu, 
'^  Alius  regis/'  is  wholly  undetermined ;  and  to  explain,  in  which  of 
these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  iti  may  bear  any  of  them^ 
»  circumlocution  of  several  words  must  be  used.     In  the  same  manner^ 
^  are  you  a  king  ?^'  ^^  are  you  ths  king  ?"  are  questions  of  quite  difierent- 
import :  which,  however,  are  confounded  together  In  the  Latin  phrase^ 
^  esne  tu  rex  ?''  '^  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  pael* 
tidn  ;  but,  <'  thou  art  the  man/'  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  kiiow,  el 
striking  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart.     These  observations  illustrato 
the  force  and  importance  of  articles  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly  lay 
hold  of  any  opportunity  of  shewing  the  advantages  of  our  own  language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularised  by  Cbe  article,  three  af^e- 
tions  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case,  which  re- 
quire our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind,  caHed 
the  singular  atid  plural;  a  distinclaon .  found  in  all  languages,  and  which 
must,  indeed,  Have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of'  language ;  as 
there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent  occasion  to  exprest, 
than  the  difierence  between  one  and  many.  For  the  greater  feciUty  of 
expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages,  been  marked  by  some  variation 
made  upon  the  substantive  noun  ^  as  we  see^  in  English,  our  plural  is 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  some  other  ancient  languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plurri>  but  a  dual 
number ;  the  rise  of  which  may  yery  naturdly  be  accounted  for,  from  se* 
parate  terms  of  numbering  not  bemg  yet  invented^,  and'one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral' dhitinctions  whioh  men^ 
at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notiee  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us  into 
more  discussion  than  number«    Gender,  being  founded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it  can  only  find  place 
in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  mUnit  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine 
genders.  Alt  other  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what^grammarians 
call,  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either 
sex.     But  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  oh* 
tained  in  the  structure  of  language.     For,  in  correspondence  to  that  dis* 
tinction  of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  inani- 
mate objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and  feminine^./ 
Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.     Qladius^  a  sword,  / 
for  instance,  is  masculine;  sagitta^  an  arrow,  is  feminine;  and  this  as-  f 
signation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  distinction  of  them  into  masco^i 
line  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be  entirely  capricious ;  desived  from 
no  other  principle  thao  the  casual  atmcturo  of  the  language,  which  re- 
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fen  to  «  certain  gender,  words  of  a  eertaui  termiaation.  In  the  Greek 
•and  LatHi,iiowever,  all  inanhnate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  masct^ 
line  and  feminine  ;  bat  many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them 
•  ^tat^t  to  have  been,  inder  the  neuter  gender  $  as,  temphun,  a  church ; 
^•BeiUey  a  seat.     .. 

Bat  the  genins  of  the  French  and  ItaKan  tongues  differs,  in  this  r^ 
«pect  from  the  Gre%k  and  Latin.  In  the  Frendi  and  Italian,  from  what- 
-erer  caoae  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gender  is  wholly  un- 
known, and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  objects  4Rre  put  upon  the 
same  fboting  with  Itidng  creatures ;  and  distributed,  without  exception, 
into  mascolbie  and  feminine.  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  mascu- 
Jineie,  and  the  feminine  la;  and  one  or  ^her  of  these  is'prefixed  to  all 
•abstandve  aouna  In  the  langm^,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians 
■sake  the  same  universal  use  of  their  ^fftictes  i/,  and  Zo,  for  the  masco- 
lbie ;  «nd  lay  for  the  femiahie. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  peon- 
liarity  .quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  there  is  no  neuter  gen- 
tler. In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse,  all  substantive 
SNMiBS,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are  neuter  without  es- 
ception.  jEfe,  sAe,  and  it,  are  the  marks  of  the  three  genders  ;  and  we  al- 
.ways  ase  if,  in  speaking  of  any  object- where  there  is  no  sea,  or  where 
the  sex  is  not  known*  The  English  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in 
the  kfiowd  world  (except  the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with-  it  ia 
this  particular")  where  the  distjoctionof  gender  is  properly  and  philosoph- 
ically applied  m  the  use  of  words,  and  confined  as  4t  ought  to  be,  to  mark 
the  real  cflatinctions  of  male«nd  female. 

-  Hence  arises  ti  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  it  is  of  consequence  lo  remark.*  Though  in  common  discourse, 
•41$  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the  proper  and  literal  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  ;  yet  the  genins  of  the  language  permits  us,  whenever 
It  wlH  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to  make  the  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects masculine  t>r  feminine  in^a  metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so, 
we  are  hnderstoodto  quit  the  literal  style,  mMl  to  use  one  ef  the  figures 
-of  discourse. 

For  instance;  Tf  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  ^e  course  of  ordinal^ 
conversation,  or  of  strict  reascming,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex  dr  gender; 
I  say,  ^<  virtne  is  its  own  reward  ;*' «r,  ^Mt  is  tlie  law  of  our  nature.^ 
Bat  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  liigher  tone ;  i(  I  seek  to  embellish  and  ani- 
mate my  discourse,  1  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I  say,  ^  the  descends  «from 
heaven;"  ^sbe  alone  confers  tme  honour  upon  man;"  ^hergitoare 
the  only  durable  rewards.*'  By  this  means  we  have  it  in  ^oar.  power  to 
-vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By  making  «  very  slight  nlteration,  we 
can  pi>rsoiiify  any  object  that  we  choose  to  introduce  with  ^dignity ;  and 
by  this  change  of  manner,  we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the 
strict  and  logical,  to  the  ornamented  and  rhetoricabstyle. 

This  is  «n  eid vantage  which,  not  only  every  poet,  but  every   good 

^writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of, 

and  improve ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue ;  no  other 

1  language  possesses  it.     For,  in  other  languages,  every  word  .has  one  fee- 

I  ed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can,  npoo  no  occasion, 

be  changed  ;  a^«^,  for  instaiKe,  in  Greek,  tnrtuBy  in  Latin,  and  la  veriu 
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'^age»ttatakaofreBi.Mr.  IUrra;s  Hemes. 
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ki  French,  are  QRiformly  feminine.  Shej  most  always  be  the  pronoua 
answering  to  the  word,  whether  you  be  willing  in  poetry  or  in  prose, 
whether  yon  be  using  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation; 
whereas,  in  English,  we  can  either  express  ourselves  with  the  philoso* 
phical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  givii^ 
them  gender,  and  traiisforming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the 
style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  prpper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  when  we  em* 
ploy  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows*  of  ascribing  sex  to  any  in- 
animate object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  making  it  of  wfaut 
gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in  general,  subject* 
ed  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  language  has  fixed  to  tbit 
object.  The  foundation  of  that  nile  is  imagined,,  by  1V&.  Harris,  in  &is 
<<  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar,"  to  be  laid  in 
a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of 
the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender  tn 

those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which    are  conspicaous  for 

the  attributes  of  'imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by   nature 

strong  and  efi)cacious,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  or  whicli  have  a  claim  ta 

some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not.     Those  again,  he  imagroes, 

.  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  whidi  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 

of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  whidi ^ave  more  of  the  passive 

in  their  nature,   than  of  the  active ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  or 

amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  rather  feminine 

than  masculine.     Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is 

always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us,  the  moon  in  the  f«ni- 

nine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light.     The  earth  is,  univer* 

sally,  feminine.    A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  femininei 

as  receivers,  or  containers.     God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.     Time, 

we  make  masculine  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine, 

from  its  beauty  and  its   being  the  object  of  love.     Fortune  Is  always 

feminine.     Mr.  Harris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the 

gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  bold  in  most  other  languages, 

as  well  as  the  English.    Tliis,  however,  appears  doubtful.    A  variety  of 

cirourostances,  which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them 

to  principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  forma* 

tion  of  languages :  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  appear  to 

have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  6xed 

rule,  than  in  the  Mhposition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate  ;  especially 

among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of  masculine  and 

feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceeed,  next,  to  another  remarkable  pe» 
culiarityof  substantive  nouns,  which  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is  called 
their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases  signify,  in 
order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  {that,  aAer  men  bad 
given  names  to  external  objects,  bad  particularized  them  by  means  of  the 
article,  and  distinffuished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  language 
remained  extremely  imperfect,  till  they  had  devised  some  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  relations  which  those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  , 
They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river, 
without  being  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  signily  how  these  stood  with  re- 
spect to  each  other :  whether,  as  approaching  to,  recycling  from,  joined 
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with,  aad'  the  Uke.    Indeed^  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one 
another^  are  immeiisely  niuneffous;  and  therefore^  to  devise  names  for 

^    tbem  all;  mast  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 

i    laogoage.    Btit^  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

;  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  weife  most  important, 
'and  as  occurred  most  freqaently  in  common  speech.    Hence  tiie  geni* 

;  five,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the  noun  itself, 
together  with  these  rdations  ofj  io^frcmy  usUh  and  by  ;  the  relations  which, 
ef/^1  others,  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  The 
pinoper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an  expressioa 
ofvthe  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  denoted  bj 
aome^'variadan  made  upon  the  name  of  that  object ;  most  commonly  in 
the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages,  in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  The 
Engifsb,  French  and  Italian,  do  not ;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  imperfectly. 
1m  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modem  tongues  express  the  re]»- 

,  lions  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  prepositions,  which  are 
jMunev  of  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object.  English 
nottm  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly  form- 
ed by  the  additioa  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noon  ;  as  when  we  say  ^^  Dry« 
den's  Poems,^'  meaning  the  Poems  of  Diyden.  Oar  personal  pro^ 
noons  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accusative  .of  the  Latin, 
l,me;  hty  him  ;  v>hOf  ttham.  There  is  nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very 
Jittle,  kk  the  grammar  of  pur  language,  which  conesponds  to  dedensioa 

,    in  the  aadent  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  tbtf  subject,  may  be  put.  Fh'st,  Which  of 
these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declensions,  or 
fliat  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  language  ?  And  next, 
Which  of  tbem  has  the  best  effect  ?  Both  methods  it  is  plain,  are  the  same" 
as  to  the  sense,  and  difier  only  in  form.  For  the  signifieancy  of  the 
Roman  language  wodd  not  have  been  altered,  though  the  nouns,  like 
4)ars,  had  been  without  cases, .  provided  they  had  employed  prepositions  : 
and  though',  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they  had  said,  ^  Discipulus 
de  Plaio,^'  like  the  modem  ItsJittis,  in  pla^e  of  ^<  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Npw,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may,  on 
first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the  other,  of 
denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was 
the  earliest:  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions 
and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called  the  mofher  tongues,  or 
original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  And  a  very 
nataral  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given  why  this  usage  should  have 
early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas 
of  any  which  men  bave  occasion  to  form,  when  they  are  considered  by 

I  themselves,  and  separated  from  the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any 
man,  as  has  been  well  obseived  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a 
distinct  accooat  of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  of  or/rom,  when  it 

^  stands  by  itself,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it.  The 
.first  rude  inventors  of  language  therefore,  would  not,  for  a  long  while, 
9Tive  at  SQch  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the 
abstract,  and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily  con* 
ceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particidar  object ;  and  they  would  express 
Iheir  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  /object  through  all  the 
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differeilt  cifles ;  hamim$j  of  »  nan ;  kmUfiij  to  «  man ;  ikniMMy  inith  t 
Inan,  &e. 

But  thoogfa  this  method  of  dedension  was,  probably,  the  oaly  methoi 
wiiich  men  employed,  at  fint,  for  denoting  relations^  yet,  in  progras  of 
time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those  whick  are  sif> 
nified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming  more  capable  of 
f^eneral  ant'inetaphysioal  idees,  separate  names  were  gradually  invented 
for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  forming  that  part  of  speedi  which 
^e  no#  call  prepositions.  Prepositions,  being  once  introduced,  they 
were  found  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  plaoe  of  cases,  by  being  pi9 
fixed  to  the  nominatires  of  the  noun.  Hence,  It  came  to  pass,  tet  m 
nations  were  intermixed  by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged 
to  learn  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositieos  sapplancei 
the  use  of  cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italiim  toagiie,*for.iasiaaee^ 
•Sprung  out  of  the  Roman,it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  tlie  Gothic 
nations,  to  accoofmodate  a  few  preposidons  to  the  nominative  of  eveiv 
noun,  and  to  say,  eft  Romoy  al  Roma^  di  (kaihagOy  at  Ccirthagay  than  to  r»> 
member  all  the  varie^  oi  terminations,  Rammy  RonuMiy  (kBr^agmk^ 
Ccarthagintm,  which  the  use  of  declensions  required  In  the  ancient  nonss. 
Ify  this  progress  we  can  give  a  natural  account  how  nouns,  in  oar nwdeni 
tongues,  cotae  to  be  so  votdof  declension^  k  progress  which  is  fidfy  iK 
lustrated  in  Or.  Adam  Smithy  ingenious  Dls^eitaUon  «n  tlie  Formalioa 
of  Languages. 
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With  regard  to  the  Other  question  on  this  subject,  Whidiof  these  tws 
methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty  }'  we  shall  fed  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  doabt  tha^ 
hy  abolishihg  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure  of  modem  tannages 
snore  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intficttcy  whitn  anse 
from  the  difilftrent'forms  of  decleosion,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  lewes 
4han  five ;  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in  these  several  declensiotts. 
We  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and 
less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  Bui,  though'  the  simplicity  and 
ease  of  language  be  g^reat  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also 
each  disadvantages  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leavelhe  bidaoce,  on 
Hie  whole,  dpubtfttl,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  sidts  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  6rst  ^ace,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for  express- 
ing the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language  with  a  nmltitnde  Of 
those  litde  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  every  sentence,  and 
may  be  ttiought  thereby  to  have  encumbered  speech,  by  an  addition  df 
terms;  by  rendering  it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force,  la 
-the  second  place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  -sound  of  language  less 
agreeble  to  the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  varie^  and  sweetness,  which 
'arose  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminsttoos  occa- 
sioned by  the  cases  in  the  Oseek  and  Latin.  But  in  the  third  placd,  the 
most  material  disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by 
a  similar  alteration,  of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  In  the  doBr 
jugation  of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves ^of  that  liberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages  enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  dilTereDt  termina- 
tions, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  tlie  reference 
^f  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without  the  aid  erf 
juxtaposition  ^  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambiguity,  in  whatever 
^rder  was  most  suited  lo  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning)  ^orhasmony  to 
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tke  aoand.  But  oowi  kavbg  nose  of  thote  marks  of  rdatioti  incorporat- 
•d  with  the  words  tbemselves,  we  have  no  other  way  left  us,  of  shewing 
what  words  in  a  sentence  are  OKist  closely  oonnected  in  meaning,  thai^ 
that  of  placiiig  tliem  dose  by  one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning 
.of  tbeseotonce  is  brought  outiA  separate  members  and  portions;  it  i» 
broken  down  and.  divided.  Whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek, and 
Roman  seotencesyby  the  government  of  their  nouns,  and  verbs,  presented 
the  meaniu^  so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  al^  its  parts,  as  to  make  us 
perceiTe  iliin  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  ascer* 
tained  the  relation  of  one  member  to  another ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be 
eonnected  in  oar  idea^  s^peared  connected  in  the  expression.  Hence^ 
more  brevity^  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  language  of  particles, 
(aa  an  xngenioos  author  happily  expresses  it,)  which  we  are  obliged  al- 
ways to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clog  style,  and  enfeebles  sentiment* 

Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
BOims;  beingy  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes,  of 
nenns.  /,  thintf  h^  sAe,  and  ity  are  no  other  than  an  abridged  way  of  nam- 
ing the  persons,  or  objects^  with  which  we  have  immediate  intercourse,. 
or  ta  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in  diseoursc.  Accord^ 
iDgly,  they  ave  subject  to  the  saine  modifications  with  substantive  nouns,. 
0f  number,  gender,  and  cas^.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  ma;^ 
ebserve,  tlmt  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  they  are 
Oftlled,  iand  thmijjdko  not  appear  to  have  had  the  distinctions  of  gender^ 
given  them  in  any  language ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always* 
refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other  when  they  speak,  their 
sex  mostnppear,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  o^ 
fjuninine  pronoun.  But,  as  the  third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown^ 
di^  distinction  of  gender  there  becomes  necessary ;  and  accordingly,  m 
English,  it  hath  aU  the  three  genders  belonging  to  it ;  As,  shs^  iu  As  to* 
cases,  even  those  langaages  which  have  dropped  them  in  sobstantivo- 
noons,  sometimes  retaiii  more  of  them  in  pronouns  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  readiness  in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  socb 
fr«q.uent  occurrense  in  dbcourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians* 
hold  the  personal  pionouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative  y  » 
genitive,  and  accusative^  J,  mt'ne,  ms;  thoUj  thwu^hee;  he^hisy  Atmf 
saAo,  whose,  wham. 

In  the  int  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those  pro- 
nouns were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and  naming:: 
it  when  absent  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns  were  of  early 
invention;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and  artificial  nature^ 


*  **  The  various  tenninatioo:i  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  noaiii  are  alway» 
•oae^ed  to  be  acre  intioiately  coDoeeted  with  the  tevm  which  they  serve  to  length- 
en, than  the  additional,  detatched,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  employ  as  connectives  to  oar  significant  words.  Our  method  gives  al« 
most  tha  same  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  maicing^the  significant  part3,  and  the 
Insignificant,  equally  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  oftener  smlcs,  as  it  were,  the  former 
into  the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  (heir  weakness.  Our  modern = 
laiagM^gaa  may,  in  thisrespect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest 
state;  whan  tiie  nnionof  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  eoald  be  effected 
oniy  by  the  help  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps. — 
Tbe  ancient  languages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  in* 
▼enttoo  of  dovetail  joints,  grooves  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junctions 
me  eflbetad,  by  forming  properly,  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be 
joined,  FoTi  by  means  of  these,  the  anion  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  while  that 
0y  which  that  union  is  produced,  is  scarcely  perceivaUa."  The  PJbilosbpby  of  Bbe- 
torle,  by  Dr.  Campball,  vol.  ii.  412. 
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I J  thoUf  luy  it  fit  is  to  be  obierved,  are  net  names  peculiar  to  any  single 
object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  n^ay  be  applied  to  all  persons,  or 
objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstances.  //,  is  the  most  gene^  term 
that  possibly  can  be  conceived,  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have 
thisi  quality,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they 
never  devote  more  than  one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain 
and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  article.  So  that 
pronouns  are,  at  once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in 
language.  They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome 
wonis  to  the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words 
most  in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  tiUie,  hUickf  wkiti,  youn^ 
curs,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words  which  are 
termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages  5  and,  in  aU  lan- 
guages must  have  been  very  early  invented  ;  as  objects  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  concern- 
ing them,  tiU  once  names  were  given  to  their  different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singularity 
which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the  same  form  given 
Sliem  with  substantive  nouns ;  being  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and 
Bubjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective ;  an  ar- 
rangement founded  more  on  attention  to  the  external  form  of  words,  than 
to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not, 
by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  th^ 
never  express  any  thing  which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,'  m<Mre  akia 
to  verbs,  which,  like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  adjectives 
■hottld,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of  the  form  of 
substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor  cases,  nor  relations, 
have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as 

food,  or  great,  sofi,  or  hard.  And  yet,  bonu9,  and  magtnu,  and  tenet 
ave  their  singular  and  plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  gen- 
itives and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons.  But 
this  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  those  tongues.  They 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the 
abstract.  They  made  them  a  part,  or  appendage  of  the  substance  which 
they  served  to  distinguish  :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  sub- 
stantive, and  resemble  it  in  termination,  in  number  and  gender,  in  order 
that  the  two  might  coalesce  the  nioi*e  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the 
form  of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  relied  words  of  a  sen- 
tence to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the  relation 
of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  simi- 
lar circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  according  to  the  grammati- 
cal style,  should  shew  their  concordance.  When  I  say  in  English,  the 
f^  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
all  ambiguity.  But  when  1  say  in  Latin,  **  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor  f* 
It  is  only  the  agreemeut^  in  gender^  numberi  and  case,  of  the  affective 
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^^fcnmna^  whieh  is  the  first  word  of  the  senteoije,  with  the  sabstan- 
ti¥e  ^  uKor,"  which  is  the  last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 

LECTURE  IX. 

I 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.-^NGLISH  TONGUE! 

O^  ^^  whole  dass  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed,  of  all  < 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  roost  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  metaphysic  of  lan- 
guage appears ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  nature  and  different 
variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for  <unple  discussion.  But, 
as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued (ar,  become  intricate  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer 
CD  this  subject  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it  ex* 
presses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing.  But 
It  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language,  there  are 
no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once ;  the  attribute  of  some  sub- 
stantive, an  affirmation  concerning  that  attributive,  and  time.  ThuS| 
when  I  say,  '  the  sun  shineth  f  shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
SOD ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that 
this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The  particl* 
pie  '  shinine,'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an  attribute  or  pro- 
perty, and  wo  expresses  time ;  but  carries  no  affirmation.  The  infin- 
itire  mood,  <  to  shine,^  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb ;  it  carries 
aeither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but  simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action, 
or  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and 
tenses.  H^nce  the  infinitive  often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  sub- 
stantive noun ;  and  both  in  English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed 
as  sach.  As,  '  scire  tuum  nihil  est'  ^  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.'  And,  in  English,  in  the  same  manner :  ^  To  write  well  is  diffi- 
cult ;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult.'  But  as,  through  all  the 
o^er  tenses  and  moods^  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them  : 
'  the  sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
Ae  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power* 
Henice  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  ^  verb 
either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  always  mead 
to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the  word  which  carries  this 
assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From  this  sort  of  eminence  belong- 
ing to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  received  its  name,  verb,  from  the  La* 
tin  verhmif  or  the  uxjrd^  by  way  of  disdnction, 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech,  must 
have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage :  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  long  time,  to 
rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure  wliich  they  now 
possets.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the 
radicaT  ytrhy  or  the  first  farm  of  ^t,  in  most  languages,  would  be^  what 
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wc  now  call  the  impersonal  verb-  ' '  It  rains  ;  it  thunders ;  It  is  light ; 
K  is  ag  eeable  j'  and  the  lilce ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form  of  the 
Verb,  aiid  merely  i^rras  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a  state  of 
things.  By  degress,  afler  pronouns  were  invented,  such  verbs  became 
personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the  variety  of  tenses,  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  were  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinctions 
of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  shew  the  admi- 
y^We  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We  thlnlc  commonly 
^^  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time,  into  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future ;  and  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been 
so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no  more  was  needful.  But  Ian* 
guage  pvoceecb  with  much  greater  subtihy.  It  splits  time  into  its  seve» 
tsl  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never  standing  stiil,  but  always  flow- 
ing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed ;  and  things  future, 
as  more  or  less  remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence  the  great  variety 
of  tenses  in  most  tpngnes. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 

esint,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  *^  1  write,  or,  I  am  writing  ;  sert'Ao/' 
ut  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it  hath 
^wo  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath  no  fewer 
than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished ;  whick 
makes  the  imperfect  tense,  *^  I  was  writing ;  scribebam.^*  2.  As  just 
now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  Eoglisii^ 
is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verbf  ^'  1  have  wril- 
ten."  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  dme  ago ;  the  partioi- 
lar  time  left  indefinite.  ^^  I  wrote,  soripsif^  which  may  either  signifyi 
^  \  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  ago.^  This  is  what  graact' 
aaarians  call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  £&* 
ished  before  something  else,  which^  is  aka  past.  This  is  the  pliisqoan» 
perfect.  ^  I  bad-M^ritten;  scnpssraifk  I  had  written  before  I  reeetvei 
bis  letter.** 

Here  we  observe  wkh  some  f^easure,  that  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time.  Tliej 
liave  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an  action  just 
now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time  ago.  In  b<^ 
these  cases,  they  must.say,  ^^seripei,'*  Though  there  be  a  roasiifest  <fif- 
lerence  iAtfae  tenses,  which  our  language  expresses,  by  diis  variatioQ,  *^  I 
have  written,''  meaning,  I  have  just  now  finbhed  writing;  and,  ^  I 
wrote,''  meaning  at  some  former  time^  since  which,  other  things  have 
intervened.  This  difierence  the  Romans  have  no  tense  to  express  ;  aai 
therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  un  the  liiture  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  iQde6mtf 
future ;  *  I  shall  write ;  scribam  .*'  and  a  future,  relating  to  sonsethiof 
else,  whicb  is  also  ftiture.  ^I  shall  have  writtea;  sen^^ssro.'  1  shai 
have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verba  admit  the  dis* 
tinctionof  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  activeand  the  passive;  acconK 
iog  as  the  affirmation  respects  soniediing  that  is  done,  or  soaaetliing: 
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that  U aoflered;  'I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit  also  tfae  distinc- 
tkm  of  moqds^  which  are  designed  to  eicpress  the  affirmation,  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indicative  mood,  for  in-, 
stance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  *  I  write ;  I  have  written  ;*  the  im- 
perative requires,  commands,  threatens,  <  write  thou ;  let  him  write.' 
The  subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition  under  the  form  of  a  condition, 
Of  in  subordination  to  some  other  thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made, 
^  I  migbi  write,  I  could  write,  I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so. 
This  manner  of  expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms, 
together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  i,  thou  and  hs^ 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts  of 
speedi,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Consider  only, 
hpw  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word  *  anHtoissemy  I 
would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  '  I.'  Secondly,  An 
srttribute  or  action  of  that  person,  ^  loving.'  Thirdly^  An  affirmation  con* 
cerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, 
*  have  loved :'  and.  Fifthly,  A  condition,  on  which  the  action  is  suspend* 
ed, '  would  have  loved.'  ft  appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words 
of  this  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure, 
are  to  be  foqnd,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  langttages  of  the  world. 

Indeed  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all  these 
varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Conjugation  is 
esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  wh'ich  by  varying  either  the 
termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb  express  the  greatest  num« 
ber  oif  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  words. 
In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expres* 
nons  of  time :  but  then  their  modes  are  so  contrived  as  to  express  a  ^ 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations,  in  the  Hebrew,  for  in« 
stance  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  of  any  auxiliary,  not 
Ofdy '  1  have^  taught,^  but,  *  I  have  taught  exactly,  or  often :  I  have  been 
commanded  to^  teach  ;  I  have  taught  myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the 
most  perfect 'of  all  the  known  tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  aU 
tfae  tenses  and  moiods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more 
imperfect;  especially  in  the  passive  voice,  which^forms  most  of  the  ten- 
ses by  the  auxiliary  verb  '  sum,*  I 

In  all  the  modem  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defective. 
Tbey  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  itself;  but  have 
almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  throughout  all  the 
moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Language  has  undergone  a 
change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to  that  whicn  I  showed  in  the 
last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions, 
prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  aux- 
iliary verbs,  to  Aav^  and  to  6e,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use 
IB  JE^iglish,  dOf  shall,  mU^  may^  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  super- 
sede, in  a  great  measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods,  and  tenses, 
which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  In  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  will  be 
easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  observed.  The 
auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  general  and  abstract  na- 
ture. They  imply  the  different  modifications  of  simple  existence,  con- 
sidered alone^  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing.    la  the 
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early  stale  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  incofporated^  so 
lipeak,  with  every  particalar  verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  befo 
^words  were  invented  for  denoting  snch  abstract  conceptions  of  ezistencey 
alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  tlie 
progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and 
moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  csirried 
in  their  nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  Terb, 
they  might,  by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meamiiig 
of  the  verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  Uie  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  mm 
the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  this 
method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such  vords, 
for  instance ;  as,  am,  was,  havBy  shally  being  once  familiar,  it  appealed 
more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever ;  as,  /  am  Uvid  ;  i  umu 
Urctd;  I  have  loved;  than  to  remember  thai  variety  of  terminmtfons 
which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs,  amor,  amabmr^ 
cmaviy  ^c.  Two  or  three  varieties  only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb, 
we^e  retained,  as,  lot'e,  loved,  loving ;  and  all  the  rest  were  dropt.  The 
consequence  however,  of  this  practice,  was  the  sume  as  that  of  abolish* 
ing  declensions,  ft  rendered  language  more  simple  and  easy  in  its  struct- 
ure, but  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  tlMft 
seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable  parts, 
or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the^first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous  class 
of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head  of  attsi- 
butives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circumstance  of 
action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  Its  time,  place,  order,  degree,  afid  th^ 
other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to  specif.  They  are,  ft 
the  most  part,  no  more  than  pm  abridged  mode' of  speech,  expreasia^y 
by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  OMMre 
words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  *  Exceedingly,'  for  ii»- 
stance,  b  the  same  as  '  in  a  hiffh  degree ;'  '  bravely,'  the  same  as, '  with 
bravery  or  valour;'  'here,'  the  same  as,  <in  this  place;'  ^ often,  sad 
seldom,'  the  same  as,  <  for  many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Hence,  adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  in- 
troduction  into  the  syslem  of  speech,  than  any  other  classes  of  words  ; 
mnd  accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  discourse 
than  the  greatest  part  of  the  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of  words, 
called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  language ;  serving  to 
express  the  relations  which  things  bear  one  to  another,  their  mutual  ia* 
fluence,  dependencies,  and  coherence ;  thereby  joining  words  together 
into  intelligible  and  significant  propositions.  Conjonctions  are  generally 
employed  for  connecting  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  anS^ 
because,  alihough,  and  the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connect- 
ing words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to 
another ;  as,  of  ^  from,  to,  above,  below ^  Sec.  Of  the  force  of  these  1  bad 
occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of 
substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must  be  of 
the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations  and  traa- 
sitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another.    They 


the  f<nmiatfon  of  all  reasoumg,  which  Is  no  other  thing  than  the  coniiex- 
km  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among  barbarous  nations,  and 
itt  the  mcle  imeiviUzed  ages  of  the  worlds  the  stMik  of  these  words  might 
he  small,  itmhst  always  have  increased,  as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts. 
of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by 
science,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective  particles ;  expressing 
fdlations  of  things^  and  transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  gross* 
er  view.  Accordingly,  no  tongue  is  so  Mi  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  cob- 
aeqoenceof  the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  rv'fined  people.  In 
erery  language,  much  of  die  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the 
|»roper  use  of  conjunc^ons,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouna, 
w'hich  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of 
discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which  chiefly 
makes  diMourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed  and  loose ; 
which  causes  it  to  march  with  a  smooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders  its 
progress  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language.  Al** 
low  me,  only,  before  1  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and  intrir 
cate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For,  if 
speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an 
examination  of  its  structure  and  progress,  cannot  but  unfold  many  things  ^ 
concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and  " 
the  operations  of  our  faculties  ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man,  <  Neqois,'  says  Quintilian,  an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  *  ne« 
quis  tanquam  parva  fastidlat,  grammattces  elementa.  Non  quia  magme  sit 
operse  consonantes  a  vocalibus  dtscernere,  easque  in  semivocalium  nume- 
turn,  mutarumque  partiri,  sed  quia  hiteriora  velot  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,* 
afiparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  roodo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia, 
sed  exercere  altissimam  quoque  eriidhionem  ac  scientiam  possit.^    i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding lecture^  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  iitde  more  particulair  in  the  ex- 
amination of  it.  m 

The  language  which  is,  at  present^  spoken^tHWnout  Great  Britain^ 
is  neither  the  ancient  primidve  speech  of  th^lHP,  nor  derived  from 
it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of  the  first  in- 
liabhants  of  our  Island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  com- 
non  to  them  with^-Gaul ;  from  which  country,  it  appears,  by  many  dr« 
cumstsinees,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  west- 
ern regions  of  £urope.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great  Britain, 
cf  Ireland,  and  very  probably,  of  Spain  also  ;  till  in  the  course  of  those, 
revcriutions  which  fay  means  of  the  conquests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards,  pf  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  government,  speech, 

*  **  Let  no  man  despiM,  as  ineoasidenible,  the  elementi  of  grammar,  bacan^e  it  mav 
ieem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  shew  the  distinction  between  voweu 
and  consonants,  and  to  divide  tbe  latter  into  liquids  and  mates.  But  they  who  pene- 
trate into  the  innermost  pvaia  of  this  tenapte  of  science,  will  there  discover  sBch  refine- 
ment and  subtWty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  understandhfigs  of  j-oun^ 
man,  but  AiAcleot  to  give  exercise  for  tht  most  profound  knowledge  and  eniditioa" 
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and,  in  a  maiMMry  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  thie  tongue  wai  giadaalif 
obliteralMi ;  and  noir  subsistf  only  in  the  nouiitaini  of  Wal^  in  the 
Highlaods  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the 
Weich,  and  the  Erse,  are  mo  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first  inhab« 
itants,  that  we  know  of  in  ^nr  island;  and  continued  so  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Saions  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ;  who,  bavii^ 
coo<|uered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,  but  expelled  thest 
from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together  with  their  language,  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  nap 
lions^lhat  overran  Europe  ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  er 
Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  English  tongue.  With  some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  iangnage 
probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  Williaoi  the 
Conqueror.  He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of 
the  court,  which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  En^ish  whieh  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman  French,  to- 
gether with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and  learning  have, 
in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced.    . 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be  clearij 
traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scotland,  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of  the  English. 
How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be 
banished  from  .the  Low  Country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into 
the  Highlands  and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like 
revoUaion  was  brought  about  in  Engtaad.  Whether  the  southernmost 
part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kin^gdom  of  Northumberland  ;  or,  whether  the  great  number  of  En- 
glish exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
upon  other  occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  langaagei 
which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevail- 
ed over  the  Celtic,  ^^uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  lead  u^H|^^from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  b^J^pi^  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three 
fUftrent  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all  which  Have 
minted  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  number  of  our  words, 
too,  are  plainly  derived  from  die  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly 
from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our 
tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Morman  French,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  pos- 
session of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  country,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin,  ^ 
mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romanshe :  and 
as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel 
the  inhabiunts,  but,  after  their  victories,  mingled  with  them  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  thexountry  became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  im- 
ported by  these  conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence^ 
the  French  language  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  coosidendiie 
affinity  with  the  Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latia« 
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orfgltti  whfeh  were  in  use  among  the  Normafts  in  France^  were  iniro- 
dnced  into  our  tongue  at  the  conquest  ^  to  which,  indeed,  many  have 
aiiiee  been  added^  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  eonsequence  of  the  great 
dMfaslatt  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  inilut  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts^  it  naturally  follows  that  the  English,  like  every  conn 
pomaded  language,  most  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We  cannot  expect 
from  it  that  correspondelnce  of  parts,  that  complete  analogy  in  structure, 
which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  languages,  which  have  been  formed 
hi  a  manner  within  themselves,  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as 
I  (>efore  shewed,  it  has  but  smaH  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  In  the  words  themselves, 
^at  eati  shew  ffaeiir  relation  to  each  other,  or  in  the  grammatical  style, 
point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  their  government,  in  the  sentence. 
Our  words  having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions 
ttragjg^e,  if  We  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  60  not 
coalesce,  so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues.  '     - 

But  these  disadvamages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  eompoond  language, 
Mi»  tMdanc^  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly,  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  words'  with  which  such  a  language  is  likely  to  be 
eiiricfaed.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact  more  eopions  than  the  English. 
In  aH  grave  subjects  espedally,  historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral, 
no  wriler  has  the  least  treason  to  complain  of  ^e  barrenness  of  our 
tongue.  T^  studious,  reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought 
together  great  store  of  expressions,  00  such  subjects,  from  every  quar* 
ter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  laneuage  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style 
differs  widely  from  prose,  not  ih  point,  of  numbers  only,  but  in  the  very 
words  themselves ;  which  shews  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  select. and  employ,  suited  to  those  difierent  occa- 
sions. Herein  we  are  iftfinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical 
fenguage,  If  it  were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to 
differ  from  their  Ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  strongs 
^  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displajpits  power  of  expree- 
sion.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  JiBfe^Tor  denoting  all  die 
Tarieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  desaiiRng  the  more  delicate 
sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  i*  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  con*' 
lessed,  thai  the  French  language  far  surpasses  oars,  ki  expressing  die 
nicer  sbadls  of  characteir ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper, 
and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse  wirit  one 
another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into  English,  only  a  few  pagea 
of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  defi- 
ciency of  expression  on  these  subjects,  indeed,  no  language  is  so  co- 
pious as  the  French  fbr  whatever  is  delicate,  gay  and  amusing.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world ;  but, 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  die  English  may  be  jusdy  esteemed 
to  excel  it  considerably. 

•  Anger,  wrath,  psssimii  rage,  fdry,  outrage,  fiereenen,  sharpness,  aniiaosity,  choler, 
feseateenc,  heaft,  hsart-fattming ;  to  Ime,  ilonD,  inllasie,  be  inceaMd,  fo  v«x,  kindle, 
teUiie,  B«a9s,esai«>tiii|tei  aroroke,  Crat»  to  be  sallea|.hasty,  hot,  rofign?  sour,  peensu. 
lis,    rrsfiKceUGretawooas  Giammar. 
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Language  is  generally  aaderstood  to  raceive  Us  preSoiailiaiit  dnttort 
from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We  arast  noty 
indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impression  of  tlmr 
genius  and  manners ;  for,  among  all  nations,  the  original  slock  of  vroids 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as  the  foondatioa  of 
their  speech  throughont  many  agesj  while  their  manners  undergo,  perhaps, 
very  great  alteradons.  Natioul  character  will,  however,  sJways  have 
some  perceptible  influence  on  the  tarn  of  language  ;  and  the  gaiety  and 
vivacity  of  the  French,  and  the  gravity  and  thou^lfoiness  of  tl^  Cngliih^ 
are  sufficiently  impressed  on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  charaicter  of  those  whe 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  ener|(y.<  It  is  indeed, 
naturally  prolix  ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and  anxiliafy 
verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ ;  and  this  prolixity 
must  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it<  We  seldom  can  express  so  much  1^ 
one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Greek  aad 
Roman  languages,  (hk  style  is  less  compact;  our  coaceptioas  beiagf 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  paiti| 
make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
def^t  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty  which  we;  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  nations,  of  compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  osteeah 
ed  to  possess  considerable  force  of  expression  ;  comparatively  at  leait, 
with  the  other  modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient.  The 
style  of  Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to  di^ 
ferent  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or  eai^ 
and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  nlagnificent,  as  occa- 
sions require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality  of  greit 
importance 'in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  three 
things ;  the  copiousness  of  a  language :  the  diflerent  arrangements  of 
which  its  words  are  susceptible  j  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  sound 
of  those  words,  so  as  to  corresp<md  to  many  diflerent  subjects.  Never 
did  any  tongue  p<ws  this  quality  so  eminently  as  the  Gredc,  whidh 
every  writer  of  geiAts-apuld  so  mould,  as  to  make  the  style  perfecdy 
expressive  of  his  o\i|a  jytfillner  and  peculiar  turn.  It  had  all  the  three 
requisites,  which  1  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose,  ft 
joined  to  tliese  the  graceful  variety  of  its  diflerent  dialects  ;  and  thereby 
readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  which  an  author  ooold  wish, 
from  the  roost  simple  and  most  familiar,  up, to  the  most  majestic.  Hie 
JLatin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  refpect,  to  the 
Greek.  It  has  more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It 
is  always  firm  and  masculine  in  the  tenour  of  its  sound  ;  and  if  supported 
by  a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  divest 
it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Amcmg  the  modem  tongues,  the  ItaKsa 
possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French.  By  its 
copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty  and  bar' 
mony  of  its  sounds,  it  suiu  itself  very  huffily  to  most  subjects,  either  in 
prose  or  in  poetry  ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as 
the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
modem  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Oar 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  b  not 


4miAUfl^ntmmwMiMfMt  4fgrtgt>f  »is  (|wlity>  V  my  ooe  wDl  con- 
4Mer  $h0  dh»fsi^  of.  Uylt  whkk  a|»p«af s  in  <ome  of  our  classics^  that 
giKat  iMhmicf  •f  flMunot^  fodr  inttaoct,  which  iy  markad  by  the  style  of 
lionl  Sh^ftcabwy,  aimI  that  oC  Deaa  Swif^  h«  will  wc,  in  par  tdague,  such 
m  cirde  of  expamioBy  anch  a  power  of  acconunodation  to  the  di&reat 
taste  of  wnteif/aa  sadaniida  aot  a  little  to  ila  honour. 

What  Alt  English  has  beeo  laosl  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  ^>  Islir* 
aaony  af  aound.  Bat  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to  the 
aafmds  of  hia  own  lantguage^  and  may)  therefore,  bp  suspected  of  not 
being  a  lair  judge  in  this^point ;  yet,  I  imagiae,  there  are  evident  grounds 
ott  which  it  nay  be  shewn,  that  this  charge  against  our  t^^ue  has  been 
oarri^  too  far.  The  aMiody  of  oar  versification,  its  poi^er  of  support 
tng  poctieal  amaberS)  wkhont  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone,  a 
aoAcient  proof  tint  our  language  is  far  firom  being  unmusical.  Our  verse 
ia>  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  wnA  harmonioua  of  any  of  the 
aMidem  <foiecls ;  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  French  veiue,  in  variety, 
jfweeCuess,  and  melody.  Mr,  Sbeiidan  hsis  shewn,  in  his  Jectures,  that 
aw  abomd  more  in  vowel  and  dipthoog  sounds,  than  most  languages ;  and 
Uieye  too^  ao  divided  into  lonff  and  short,  as  to  affi>rd  a  proper  diversity 
in  the  qoantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  be  observes,  whica 
aqp|MW8  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  uQt 
diMigrBesMeto  tlie  ear  in  pronouncing^  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
Vrtiieh  has  bwn  made  to  the  ireqaent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  conso- 
tnnt  s  ia  oar  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not  been 
attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  anil  in  the  final  syllables  especially,  tliis 
letter  loaes  akogelher  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transforjpsed  into  a  z, 
wUeh  Is  aoe  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure }  as  i^ 
tas^/Asa6,<ftass,  Zoais,Asart,  and  innumerable  more,  where,  though  the 
Setters  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power  of  «,  not  of  th# 
eomanoo  #• 

After  aH,  however,  it  mast  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beauty  of 
ammd,  la  not  one  of  tin  distinguishing  properties  of  the  English  tongue. 
Vbongh  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious  arrangements,  yeC 
wtreo^  and  eapressivenen,  more  than  grace,  form  its  <;^aracter.  Wa 
sBclicie,  ia  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have 
lAiortened  im  quantity  of  most  of  tiiose,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
'Lttdn,  as  orvrfbr,  sfpsctoo2s,  /Aeaftns,  liberifff  and  such  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  pemarkime  peculiarity  of  En^lh  pronunciation,  the  throwing 
Ibe  accent  farther  bauc,  that  is,  oeavff  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  is 
4oae  by  any  other  nation.  In  Greek  and  Latm,  no  word  is  accented  far-^ 
tber  back  than  the  third  syllable  from  the  endi  or  what  is  called  the  ante- 
penult fiat,  hi  EagUsh,  we  have  anny  .words  accented  on  tbe  fourth, 
aome  on  the  fifth  sy^le  firom  the  end,  asmteoraMs,.c0n«6itsncy,di»itt- 
teftwy,  pHyUatUnsiB.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  haateniqg 
tine  accent,  or  placing  it«o:near  the  beginning  of  ^  word,  is  to  giye  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  Imt  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried^  and  npt  a 
venr  miu^cill,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciatioaof  a  people. 

The  English  'tmgoe  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  pn^rfy,  that  it  is  the 
most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  Eorofean  dialects.  It 
•*iafrce  from  aU  intricacy  of  cascs^. declension,  moods  and  tenses.  Ub 
ifoirda  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their  original  fiirm  than  those 
of  any  ortier  kngoage.  Its  sabstantives^  have  no  distinction  of  gander, 
caecept  what  nature  has  made,  and  bat  one  variation  in  case.    Its  a<yf  €- 
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ti  v^s  «<)iiiit  df  no  change  at  all,  €Xte^  what%ipefcim|g  49gne^ 
parison.  Its  terbs  instead  of  nimdng  thiough  att  tlie  nurietka  of  m 
conjugation,  suffer  no  more  than  foor  or  ^vedaamgei  in.  levmmalMMi..  % 
the  help  ot  a  few  prepositioiis  and  auxiliary  verl»SyaU  the  pagpoica^ 
^igniflcancj  in  meaning  are  accompltslied  ;  while  the  wofds  fortke  nwit 
part,  preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disatdraatagcB  in  ^oint  ^  efe' 
^nce,  brevity  and  force,  which  fofiow  from  thisatructureof  lonrlaB- 
^age»  I  have  before  pointed  out.  Bat,  at  the  same  time^  H  musl  •  be  a4» 
fnitted,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  Ike  ao^ 
sition  of  oor  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  ^f  oar  woidi 
more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  oolr  syntax  fewer  and  mare  aimpick 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Pteface  to  bis  Grammar)  m  thiak- 
Ikigthat  ^i^very  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  proves  a  caqsesf 
Its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accuracy.  It  was  neees* 
aary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more  complex  andartificial  form, 
with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  ^  ca» 
jugation  and  declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax»  wi*re  all  lo  be  at^ 
tended  to  in  speech.  Hence  language  became  more  an. object  of  aH. 
It  was  reduced  into  form ;  a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  depar* 
tures  from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas,  among  us,  iao* 
guage  is  bsh-dly  considered  ss  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it 
for  granted,  that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  withoul  any  slih 
^y ;  and  that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confinedas  ours,  there  is  uothiiig 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  i»a  loose 
and  inaccurate  manner. 

1  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  havesnfficient  authority  to  eootroul 
the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  custom  in  speaks 
ing  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  mast  at  last  resort  for  delcr* 
mining  every  controverted  point  in  language  and  style.  Bat  it  wSl  not 
follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are  superseded  as  usetes.  la 
vvery  language,  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cultivated,  there  fwevails 
m  certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  lbafr> 
dation  to  the  most  reputable  usage  of  speech ;  and  wUch,  in  aU  caaas, 
when  usage  is  loose  or  dubious,  possesses  considerable  aathorky.  h 
every  language,  there  are  rules  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  ob- 
served by  all  who  woald  either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For 
syntax  is  no  other  thanjthat  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  scnteaee^  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  the  relation  of  aHtheirardstD 
one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

AH  the  roles  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our  laih 
gnage.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  partiodar  form  of  their  iaa- 
guage,  which  occasioned  verbs  •  or  prepositions  to  gov^n^  some  the  geni- 
tive, some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative  case.  Bat  abstrafi^ 
hig  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  the  chief 
and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  arecommon  to  the  EsgHsh  a«  well  as  the 
Latin  tongue;  and  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  languages.  For,in  sJl 
languages^  the  parts  which  compose  speech  are  esseotialiy  the  same; 
substantives,  adjectives,  veri>s,  and  connecting  particks.:  and  wherever 
these  parts  of  speech  are  found,  there :  are  certain  neoeatary  rdatioas 
aaM>ngthe«n  which  regulate' their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  oi^ght 
to  possess  in  a  sentence.  Thus^  in  English^  juar  as  moeh  as  in  Latin,  the 
adjective  musf,  by  position,  be  made  to  i^vee  witit its  substantive}  and 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  inpcf  son  and  numb^  $  because, 
irom.Uic  nature  af  things,  a  wordy,  which  expresses  either  a  quality^ 
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qoalityy  or.  whose  action  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  sub* 
li^  a  €0|Nilativ«)  siMst  always  require  the  verbs  or 
to  which,  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number ;  other*- 
wiae^  their  common  relation  to  these. verbs  or  pronouns  b  not  pointed  out. 
A*  active  verb  most,  in  .every  laaguagei  gpvem  the  accusative ;  that  is, 
cfeatlj  poiiit:oat'Some  aabataative  bouo,  ai»  the  object  to  which  its  actioa 
is  <lifected>  A  relative  pronoun  must^  in  every  Ibrm  of  speech,  agree 
vith  its  antetedeal  io.geoder^  nambf&r  and  person  ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
coDoectiog  particles,  enght  always. U^  couple  like  cases  and  moods  i  that 
k^  ought  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  «lber.  I  mention  these,  as  a  (ew  exemplifications  of  that  fuoda* 
Aeotal  reg^  to  synte,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours,  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  irny  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it 
ia  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attentioi^ 
bdth  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  ve  employ,  and  with  re- 
nrd  to  the  ayataiE,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  wonls  in  a  sentence. 
We  know  how  mudi  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
^ouriahiag  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  ,VV/e  know  how  mucl^ 
atudy  both  the  Freach,  and  the  Italians,  have  bestowed  upon  thehrs. 
Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  otber  languageS| 
it  <au  never  be  communicated  with  advantage^  unless  by  such  as  ca|^ 
write  and  apeak^their  own  lang^fge  well.  Let.  the  matter  of  .an  author 
be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his  compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem^  if  his^  ej^pression  be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At 
the  same  time  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is.  an  object 
wJMch  df  laands  application  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it 
merely  by  the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our.gop4 
aathorsy  they  will  find  tlu^selves  much  disappointed^  The  many  errors^ 
even  in  ■point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  agaimt  purity  of  language^ 
vhich  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contempit)blQ# 
itenonatfiate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  langMl^ge  is  .previously  requi<|^te, 
ia  ail  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly**^ 
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LECTURE   X. 
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BTXLE^TEBSVICVITY  AJSD  PBECISION. 

UAVING  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  conside4r«' 
stsoa  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style.    The 

beat  diefinition  1  can  give  of . jt,  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  man  ex» 

■h        .. .ii^i.i J  — tii.^i    II   .1.11  .111  ■■»■.■ , ■    ■'       '       »■     ■'  ■  ""i'"^ 

*  On  this  sobject  tlie  reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr  Lowth's  Short  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish Onunmart  ^vith  Critical  notes  ;  which  is  the  gramnintJtal  performance  of  highest 
aotlMritv  that  has  appeared  in  our  time,  and  in  which  he  will  see,  what  I  have  said) 
oonceroiDg  the  lAaccwacies  in  language  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  fully  verifie<f. 
In  Dr  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  he  will  likewise  And  many  acute  and  ing^* 
ious  oliser\*ation'j,  both  on  the  £ngltsh  language,  and  on  style  in  general.  And  Dr. 
Priestley's  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar\viU  also  be usefuijby  pointing  oat  several 
*  of  the  crcprs  into  which  writers  arc  apt  to  fall . 


CMS  bit  cbA^epttoni^  i>y  mesiiKof  Hungiiag^. '  lUlilfttMl  fimi 
^uftg^,  or  ^ords.  The  Wt>rdl  irlMi  «ti  cathdr  «ttl]^iy$^ 
l^r  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  iMy,  oeTeHMefSf^  hftv^  gmt  AnteW  it 
^ay  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  itfi^eMd.  Style  haa  always  totte  refan 
elic^  to  ah  aotbor^  manner  of  tMitfdag.  It  Is  a  j^ieicveof  tfaoidaat 
which  arise  In  his  mind,  And  of  tiMttamier  in  wb1<4i  «lwytisaiftiti«l 
ind  hence,  #heh  we  are  eiamining  $n  aothor^  eoMpoiickNiy  It  is,  m 
many  casen,  eitremely  dHBeiilt  to  separate  the  Jtyle  ftwii  thasatitiaMnt 
No  wonder  tbete  two  should  be  to  intiHiAtely  eoanected,  ai^^i^le  it  ao» 
tbfflg  else  than  that  sort  of  etpressfan  which  our  thoagliU  most  tmMf 
assame  Hence,  difibrent  tou^triiis  hav«  httt  noted  for  )i#eayarltfM  it 
style,  suited  to  their  difibrent  tbitiper  and  geoios.  The  Mwtem  nattoni 
animated  their  Stvle  with  the  most  strong  imd  hyperbdHcaS  fig«ires.  Tim 
Athenians,  a  polished  and  acnte  people  foimedl  a  ii}ie  #einiriite)  «hMr 
and  neat.  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  BMumers^  afibcted  a  style 
iorid  and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  eharaeteristleal  diUbrtncef  are  coos* 
ntonly  remdrked  in  die  style  of  the  French,  the  EnglSbh,  nnd  the  Spi»i 

£'  irds.  In  gitmg  the  general  ehara<iters  of  style,  it  is  usattl  to  taML  «f  a 
ervotts,  a  fbebl^,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the  cbafaotars  Of 
k  writer^s  manner  of  tbinkhig,  as  well  as  of  expresskkg  himself  t  ao  diA- 
cuh  it  is  tp  Separate  these  two  things  frUmi  one  another.  Of  tha  geswral 
diaracters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discourse ;  bat  it  will  be  ncNBesaaij 
to  begin  with  examining  the  moreaimple  qualities  of  it  9  ftam  thaa^ 
semblageof  which,  its  more  complex  denominations,  in  a  gre^t  measure 
^resdlt. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  %tyle  may  be  ranged  voder  twe  hends,  |^* 
splcufty  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  pos8i%  he  r^ttined  of  llnig[inige| 
is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  aad,  M  the  same 
lime  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasnig  end  IntefeslhMf  them,  idiaUniost  efleo* 
tually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  niake.  Whea  boill 
^le^e  ends  are  ahswered,  we  ceruinly  accomplish  ev^ry  puiyiase  for 
v^htcb  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

f  enpfcalQr,  it  will  be  readify  admitted,  is  the  fimdamental  qoalitj  of 
style  '*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writings  th«t>  for  She  want 
of  \tj  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments  of  style 
only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  This,  therefore,  mint  l>e'dur  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning 
clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  without  the  least  difficol^. 
<  Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  <  debet  aegligenter  quoque  audientibos  esse 
aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  oeulos,  etiamsi  in  euan  noa 
intendatur,  occurrat.  Quare,  non  solum  at  inteliigeie  poaait,  aed  ne  obh 
nino  poasit  non  intelligere  curandnm.t  If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  » 
writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and  t*  read  over  Bis  aentenoea  a  aecoad 
time,  In  order  to  comprehend  them  fiily,  he  will  never  ptoeee  oa  laag* 
Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  li^boar.  Th^  may  pietmd 
to  admire  the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  measiisig  I 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 


*  *'  Nobis  prima  nit  virtual  penpicuitas  propria  verbk,  rectus  ordo,  non  10  longoia 
dilata  concliuio ;  nihil  Deque  detiti  neque  superfluat.'* 

Qtmrn..  lib;  vlll. 

f  '<  Di«coarse  ought  alwavs  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  moft  careless  and  negtigtat 
hearer:  so  that  the  sense  shall  strike  his  roindy  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  our  ^esj 
though  they  are  not  dhvcted  upwards  to  it.  We  must  study  not  only  that  every  hejirer 
may  uadarstaad  us,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  UDdentand  uf." 
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Aik*mm$.  asibotlaM  pfnaA  the  sitftnil^  of . their  Mhjtet,  u  itfi  ««ic«»» 
Ibr  tlMr«imlfll  p^mpltmk^  But  tUf  «Kciii«  mh  racrf j,  if  fv«r>  be  «4i&iu 
f^  JFW  «iia|«v6i!9  tima  miynkr^B  cietrij,  tbnt^lt  10  in  bit  power^  if 
M  #iil  Wm  lh«<4raiihfo9  topul ioU>  diniiic^  pieiMtitioiMi^  or  lo.esipreii 
clearly  to  others :  -and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  wherb  hn 
^  ^tmat  Urialrdtttify.  Hk  tdvU,  indaed)  way  vefy  excasably,  he  oa  soma 
^ali^tt  tneesfdale  oe  laadequAte  j  hat-  stitl^  as  far  as  they  go,  itn^ 
ofighl'lo  1)0  oftslir]^  Md  vhaJYiHsr  ifais  is  the  ^asc^  perspiisHity,  in  eg- 
jlraftiiiAf  tkeoiy  is.;aNragfvaattsiBahlei  STbe  obfcarity  vMch  reigns  «o 
Aat^  «inangiii^ka9P>siKtaphytioal  wAt^  Mf  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  ) 
she  fAdbtttdctashs'of  iheir  wma  jcoaosptiioas*  They  see  the  ohfect  but  in 
#^etinHised  H^t ;  hud,  >of  ooarss^  ei^a  aever  eshibit  k  ia  arcleer  one  ya 

'^Pcrs^totty  ia  lariihig,  is  j»t  %o  be  daasidered  as  only  a  sort  of  negative 
Hfii^^j  er  freedom*  §mm  defebt  it  haa>  higher  merit :  It  is  a  degree  ol* 
positive  heaaly.  Wd  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we  cooside r -bim  as, 
Mkhti^pnief  who  fifeeaus ^froat  aUfs^lgne of  searching  for  bis  nieaa- 
ing ;  wlro  carries  us  through  bis  subject  without  any  eiaban^essoient  pf 
eoaldsioAi  wiuae  style  iews  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  wherewe  see 
to  thevery  botscMB. 

miieetiitly  of  pessppcaityipeqatres  atteOtion,  first,  to  sin^  words  and 
phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  b^a  with  treat* 
ktg  of  th»  ilst,  and  shbll  ^oodfiae  myself  to  it  ia  this  lecture* 

PersjUcuity,  cotasideiied  with* respect  to  words  ^uid  phradBS,  re^ir^ 
these  lltl«e>qisaMes^jn'them,|wri^,  jmtiprMify,  and  f^ 

'PkHty  sind  prapvieSy  of  ksguage,  areo^ea  used  indiscrioiiaately  leir 
iaeh  odier;  and,  indeed,  they  sone  very  Aeariy  allied.  ▲  distiaetion, 
hoWevw,  obtains '  betomm  them;  FiarityiiB  <he  use  of.  sach  words;  and 
siHA  coltstiwciioaBy.as. belong  to  Ibe  idiom  0/  the  Isiigaage  which  we 
spetOt')  to  eppasition  to  words  aad  phraael  that  are  imported  from  other 
'  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined,  or  used  witboat  proper 
aathoriiy.  *  Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as 
lAie  %est*atid  nmet  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which 
ireibteadod  to  expaess  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct  aad  happy  a(^« 
<^MOfi  of  them,  acooeding  to  that  usage,  in  oppeaition  to  vulgarisms  or 
low  expMssioasf  and  lo  words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  aigm** 
fieantoflheideastbat  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  rm^be  pure,  that  is^  ' 
it  may  eH  he  strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  GaUi<tisms,  -or  un- 
gftmmeltkal  irregiidiir  eocpiessioas  of  any  kmd,  aad  may,  uevertheleM, 
he  defidkmt'  in  prepriety.  The  words  m^  he  iU  dMtsen^  not  adapted 
10  tiie  sohfeot,'nor  fuAjr  expnemive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  hastakeo 
eH  Me  w^rds  aad  phrases^  from  the  general  mass  of  English  langasge; 
iMft  he  has  made  Mi  selection  amoog  these  words  unhappily*  '  Wher^s» 
ntj^  caaaKit  he  proper  tridiout  being  abopune ;  and  where  both  'pori^ 
jiai  projpriety  meet,  'besides  making  style  per^isuaas,  thejr  also  render 
itgracefd*  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purhy  or  of  propriety,  hut 
the  praetieeof  the  best  trriters  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  wards,  as  indongmous  with 
parity  of  s^e,  itiritt  be  «anly  umierstood,  that  seaie  exceptions  are  to 
he  made.  Oa  oertohi  occasions,  they  may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of 
greater  latitude  ^aa  pitMie,  with  respect  Se  jcoming,  or,  at  least,  new 
eompoandmg  words;  yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  shooid  be  used  with  a 
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^Muring  'hand;  lb  pros^,  suck  imKyrstionB  are  more  Itamdoai,  maA  ioive 
a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to  give  style  an  affected  and  eaaoHted 
air ;  aod  should  never  be  y«*ntttred  upen^  except  by  saeh,  arkoae  estab- 
liihed  repatation  gives  them  tome  degree  of  dictatiirial  power  over  las^ 
gaage. 

The  mtroductioii  of  foreign  and  ^learned  words^  unleia  iitere«nf  eeaai^y 
Squires  them,  shouM  always  be  avoided  Bama  laagoafca  aaay  owA 
sQch  assistances  ;  but  ours  ts  not  one  of  these.  Dean  SwiA^oneof  oat 
ttost  correct  wrkers,  valued  hirinself  dmch  on  Oiiag  no  words  but  aii4i 
as  wereof  native  growth  ;  and  his  laaguage  w^yy  indeed^  be  comideMd 
as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  purity  and  praprietyy  ia  theebeiee  of  words* 
At  present,  we  eeeto  to  be  departing  from  this  standard.  * '  A  mnllitode  ef 
Latin  words  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occaaioiiSt 
they  give  an  appearance  of  devation  and  ^dsgaity  to  style.  But  ^Itea, 
uhOf  they  render  h  stiff  and  forced:  and,  in  general,  a  plaiiiy  imtkm 
style,  asitia  more  intdltgible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  nmnage- 
ment  of  words,  it  may  be  made  eqaaliy  strong  and  expressive  with  this 
Latinised  EngUsh. 

Let'usnbw  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  whiolt,  as  k 
h  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  merits  a  full  ea- 
plicatidti  ;*and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  conaMM^ 
)y  formed' about  it. 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  item  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  It  amies  from  <  prsectderc,'  to  cat  off :  tt  imports  retreoclH 
ing  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  oeitber 
asore  nor  kfss  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  iises  it.  I  obaet%«d 
befdre,  that4t  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  qualities  "of  styk  ftom  ths 
qualities  of  thou^t ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  instance.  For,  in  onkc 
to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style,  ope 
must  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accoracy  ia 
his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses,  to  express  his  ideas,  maybe  fwnlty  ia 
three  respects  :  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  whieh  the  vmihsr 
intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  mMa  to  it ;  or,  Ihey 
nay  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  completely  ;  or^  they-  may 
express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he  intends.  Frecisioa 
etands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults  ;  hot  chiefly  to  the  last  In  an 
author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being  £nee.of  the  two  former  ituiita 
aeems  implied.  The  words  which  he  t|scsjare  proper  f  that  is,  they  ex- 
press that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  express  it  fuUy  ;  bat  to  be 
precise,  rignifies,  that  they  express,  that  idea,  aod  no  aaore.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  aay  superflfso^s 
unseasonable  accessory,  so  as  tonnix  it  confusedly  with  the  principeil  ot^ 
jiect,  and  thereby  to  ren  ler  onr  conception  iff  that  object  looise  and  indU*. 
tittct.  This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  dear  appreheaaiep 
of  the  object  he  means  to  present  to  us  ;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  ic  i»  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it  f  a  perle€|io% 
indeed,  to  which  few  wrhera  attain; 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  Cnom  the  natma 
of  the  human  mind.  It  naver  can  viiaw^  dearly  and  distinctly^  above 
one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  tdgether^  especially 
objects  among  which  there  is  resemblanse  or  ccMmexion,  it  fimb  itself 
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^tafoMd  and  enibtmiMed.  It  caimot  cleariy  perceire  in  what  they 
•grae^  «id  in  what  tbey  differ.  Thus,  were  anj  object;  suppose  som^ 
animaly  t»  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  1  wanted  to  form  a  dis* 
iaiict  notioo>  I  wonid  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  oS,  1  would  re- 
^lire  it  to  be  bfought  t>efore  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone;- that  there 
SBigbt  be  nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
wwds« .  ff«  when  you  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  lalso  tell 
nMna^rethan  wkiat  conveya  it  j  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the 
principal  object;  if  by  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift 
the  point  af  view,  and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itsdf,  and 
aoosatimes/ anoAer  tiling  that  b  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige 
ne  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  1  lose  sight  of  the  priocipai. 
Ton  load  the  animal  you  are  shewing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and 
acftUars,  and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  re« 
aMsblingy  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  if  called  a  loose  style ;  and  is  the  proper  opposite 
to  precision. .  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of  words. 
Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  themselves  under- 
•toody  aa  they  think  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only  confound  the  reader. 
They  are  sensiUe  of  not  having  caught  the  precise  expression,  to  con* 
jiey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not,  indeed  conceive  their  own 
saaaning  very  precisely  themselves ;  and  therefore  help  it  out,  as  they 
■caa^.by  this  and  the  ouier  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply 
tb«  deftcty  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  Idea :  they  are  al- 
ways going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The 
uaage,  as  they  sc^t  it  before  jou  is  always  seen  double;  and  no  double 
image  is  distinct.  AVhen  an  author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  covrage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But 
if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  will,  needs  praise  his  anar^ 
ugM  9nd  fartiMe  f  at  the  moment  he  joins  tliese  words  together,  my 
idcA  be^ns  to  waver.  He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly; 
ftttt  he  is,  in  truth,  expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger; /orftYiMfa- 
supports  pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  dif* 
ierait ;  and  being  led  to  thmk  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  tfieni 
shoold  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception 
of  the  object  indistinct. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  quaTified 
scase,  be  per^Mcuous,  frhile  yet  be  is  far  from  being  precise.  He  uses 
proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clear 
as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous ;  but  the  ideas 
un  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and, 
th^tefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  precision.  All  subjects,  da  not 
eqoaUy  reqwre  precision.  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
bave  agenieral  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
luM>wn  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the 
sense  of  the  aatbor,  though  every  word  whioh  he  uses  be  not  precise 
and  exaict. 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  lanffuage,  are  more  clear  and 
penpicuoiis,  on  th^  whale,  Uian  Archbishop  llllotson,  and  Sir  William 
Temple;  yet  neither  pt  them  are  remarkable  for  precision.  They  are 
looae  and  diffuse ;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  meaning  by  several 
words,  whif^h  shew  yoa.fiiUv  whereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single 
oat  those  expressionS|  whko.  would  conrey  dcarqr  the  idea  which  they 
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have  in  y/ieW;  and  no  ihore.    Neither,  iMeed,  is  precUftn  the 

ing  character  of  Mr.  Addboti^s  Ktyh ;  althoagh  he  to  Mt  to  doicifM  it 

this  respect  as  tlie  other  two  aothbrs. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faiffts,  hi  point  of  t^fdcMon,  wre  inddi  grMM 
than  Mr.  Addison's ;  and  the  more  unpardonahte)  beevase  he  is  a  pm9^ 
fessed  philosophical  wriTerr'who,  as  aoch,  ooght,  hboveall  things,  ii 
have  studied  precision.  Hb  ttyie  has  both  great  beaiitl^  and  gtMt 
faulu  I  and  on  the  whole,  b  hy  no  means  a  safe  model  fiir  ittiitatiat. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  p^weroT  worda;  Ihaat 
which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  trefl  aomidiag  9  he  hia 
great  variety  of  them ;  and  his  arrangement,  as  aliaR  ba  irftenrardl 
shewn,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in  precision,  is  not  owi^  ao 
touch  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affe^atioa.  He  Is 
fobd,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language ;  he  is  never 
satis6ed  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simple ;  he  mast  alwnjFS 
give  it  the  dress  of  state  and  majesty.  Hence  perpetual  dreomlocutjons, 
and  many  words  and  phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  wouM 
have  been  described  much  better  by  one  of  ih^m.  If  he  has  occasion 
to  mention  any  persoa  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  hb 
proper  name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled^  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des» 
cants  for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  AristMle,  witbont  oboe 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than,  the  master  critic,  the  Ikiighty  gi 
and  jud^e  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master  of  art,  ai^ 
summate  philolagtst.  In  the  same  way,  the  grand  poetic  sire,  the  phi- 
losophical patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noble  birth  and  h>fly  genius,  are 
the  only  names  by  which  he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrataa, 
and  Plato,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.  This  method  of 
distingoUhing  persons  is  extremely  aflected ;  but  it  is  not  so  centrarj 
to  precision,  as  the  ft^quent  drcumloeutions  he  employs  for  all  naortf 
ideas  ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  thia 
to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  phflosopher.  Ths 
moral  s<Mise,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  tern ; 
but.  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when  in  the  next  page  he  calls  H| 
<  That  natural  aflection,  and  anticipating  fanc]^,  which  makes  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  ?*  Self-examination,  or  ranectlon  on  our  own  con- 
duct, is  an  idea  conceived  with  easfe ;  but  when  it  is  Wrought  into  all 
the  forms  of  <  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  pitrtit*s,  becoming  a 
self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  Mmself,  forming  the  deal 
jiumber  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  k. 
On  some  ocdisions,  he  so  adorns,  or  rather  loads  with  words,  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if  not  to  obscure^  at  least,  to  eofeeUe 
them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inqaiiy  conceminy^ 
virtue,  be  means  to  shew,  that,  by  every  Ml  action  we  hurt  our  mind,  its 
much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give'himself  a  wound,  woM 
liurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  Words  he  poura  Ibrlh : 
^  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us  such  as  It  reidlf 
is  ;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disordeHv  one,  vnihotit  drawing  oi, 
in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at  its  hel^tbeoiifessed  to  be 
so  miserable ;  it  would  then,  undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  31, 
immoral,  or  unjust  action,  can  be  committed,  without  efther  a  new  inroad 
and  breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advandffg  of  that 
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execution  already  doae:  whoever  <fid  ill,  or  acted  in  pcejudtce  to  hii 
iittegri^,  good  natm-ey  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater 
cruelty  towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was 
poisoDooa,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands  should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
Wjouiid  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs  or  body.^    Here,  * 
to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  ^  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly  afiection^^ 
aod  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;  next,  it  is>  ^  To  commit  ao 
action  that  is  ill,  immoral  and  unjust;'  and  in  the  next  line,  it  is,<  To 
do  ill^  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good  nature,  and. worth ;'  nay, 
so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  raao's  wounding  himself,  is, '  To  mangle,  or 
wound,  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  > 
Such  superfluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  ^  correct  taste  f 
and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.     This- 
sort  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quintilian,  ^  Est  in  qoibusdam  tur- 
ba  inanium  verborem,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant, 
ducti  specie  nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere 
woiunt.'t  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is  the 
injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are  called 
anonymous, because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  idea;  but, 
-for  the  most  part,  if,  not  always,  they  express  it  with  some  diversity  in 
the  circomstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  accessary  idea  which- 
>  every  word  botroduces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them. 
Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the* 
same  idea ;  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them. 
As  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer 
can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and 
to  finish  the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was 
w^ting  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the. image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit.  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  extremely, 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other ;  and ;  to  em|>loy  them 
carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  roondin^and 
diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same, 
while,  in  truth  it  'is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist  and  indistiactness  is  un- 
warily thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more  readily 
take  to  be  synonymous,  ^an  amare  and  diligefe.  Cic^^ro,  however,  has 
shewn  us,  tnat  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt  them.  .  '^  Quid 
ergo,''  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  *  tibi  commendem  eum  quem  tu  ipse* 
difigis?  Sedtamen  utschreseum  non  a  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etikm 
amaHj  ob  eam  rem.  tibi  hsec  scribo.'j:  ib  the  same  -  manner  tutus  and 
securusy  are  words  which  we  |hould  readily  confound ;  yet  their  meantog 
19  different.  IhtHUj  signifies  out  of  danger;  $ecurus,  free  from  the 
dread  of  it  Seneca  has  elegantly  marked  this  distinctioa  |  ^^  Tata^ 
sCelera  essepossunt,  secura  non  possunt.'^    In  our  own  language,  very 

ii  '         '     '  ■  t'.n'in    imi  I     ■  I  ■.  t.    .^,  • ti    'ii>  1   I  IT 

'     .  *  Chanicterist.  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

\i*  A  crowd  of  UDoaeaDii^  words  is  broogbt  togsther  bj  some  authors,  who»  afraifl 
of  espreisiDg  themselves  after  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured  by  an 
al^pearance  of  splendor  surround  every  tbio^  which  they  mean  to  say  with  a  certain 
Apioos  loquacity.'* 
t  Ad  Famil.  1 .  13.  Ep.  47.  §  Epis.  97. 
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man  J  inttftDtetf  ibigbt  be  ifiven  of  » cfcR'fcttee  in  mlMuiiig  tUMifg  wtfvdi 
repoied  synonymous;  and.  as  th^  subject  is  of  hnpertanee,  I  shift  ii€# 
potfft  out  some  of  these.  The  ihstances  which  f  am  to  gire,  may  thenf- 
sehes  be  of  use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  shew  the  necensitjr  of  at(en<tto|f» 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  wards,  if  ever  we  wouSl 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

j4usfsfihfi  seviriiyj  rigour.  Austedty,  relates  t<y  the  .manner  of  living; 
severity,  of  thlnkinf ;  rig^f,  of  punishinf .  To  austerity,  is  oppbaM 
effeminacy ;  to  severity,  relaxation ;  to  rigour,  clemeaey.  A  hermiti 
is  austere  in  his  life  ;  a  casuist  severe  in  his  sTpplicatioil  of  tt^gion  or 
law;  a  judge,  rifformisia  his  setitences. 

CitttofH.  habii:  Ctfstora,  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the  actcr.  Bf 
edstom,  we  mean  tlie  freqaent  repetition  of  the  same  aet  j  by  habit,  tlHF 
effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  nirnd  or  body.  By  fie 
custom  of  walking  often  in  th^  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idlcne^t* 

Surpriftdj  aftonisked^  ammed^  dmfowided.  1  am  surprised,  with  whalt 
is  new  or  unexpected;  I  am  astonishes],  at  what  is  vaster  great;  1  am' 
tfmazed,  with  what  is  ineomprishiensible;  lam  cotifounded,  by  what  is 
shockmg  or  terrible. 

As^M/,  renxmnu^  quU,  haveefi^:  Eafth  of  these  words^imply  some  par* 
suit  or  object  reltnqaished ;  bot  ffcmi  different  mdtiVes.  We  desist,  froai 
the  dlfkirily  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  account  of  the  diatf* 
greeablene ss  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  qtki,  for  the  sake  of  aomfc 
other  thing  which  interests  ns  Aiore ;  and  we  leave  off  beeaOse  we  aitf 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  lie^i^s  Mm  his  derigt^i,  wbeii  be 
finds  fhey  are  impractfcable;  He  renounce^the  coun,  because  he  baa  b«aii 
affronted  by  it ;  he  quiu  ambttkm  for  study  or  retfremeKt ;  and  ktfvca 
off  his  attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weai^  of  ic 

Piiie^  i>aniN^.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  earselves ;  vanity,  anakes  as 
desire  the  esteem  of  others,  ft  is  just  fo  say,  as  Dettn  Swift  hatf  dooe^ 
that  a  aoaa  is  toe^prond  to  be  vain. 

Hmsgktimis^  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  higli  opidbn  we 
entertaiki  o(f  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

To  di$iingui^kj  to  aiparcOe.  We  distingtiish,  what  we  want  not  to^'obiy^ 
found  witli  another  thing ;  We  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove  frcmi  it 
Ob^ts  are  distinguish^  from  one  another,  by  their  qualitlei.  They  aire 
separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

To  iMiry,  iofaHgnB.  The  conttnuance  of  the  same  thing  weari€s  os; 
labdur  fatigues  ua.  I  am  weary  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  with  waHl^ 
ing.  h  sniier  wearies  as  by  his  perseverance;  (ktfgues  us  by  his  ifap<»r- 
tanity. 

To  {ghhoTy  i»  d$to$t.  To  abhor,  imports,  siaiptv<  str<mg  dhlike ;  tb  Se^ 
test,  importa  also  stfong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in  debt  5  li» 
detests  treachery. 

To  inoint,  to  discotier.  We  Invent  tMngs  that  ate  new ;  we  discover' 
what  wus  before  hidden.  Oaliteo*  iavented  the  telescope ;  If arvejr  dla^ 
covered  the  circulation  of  tb;  blocM. 

OnZy,  atom.  Only,  imports  timt  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  ktad  ; 
tdone,  imports  being  accompanied  bv  not>.ther.  An  only  child,  is  one  who 
4fas  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itsdf. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore)  in  precise  language,  betwixt  these  two 
phrases,  '  virOie  only  makes  us  happy  ;*  and,  ^  virtue  alone  makes  us 
nappy.'    Virtue  only  makes  us  kappy^  imports,  that  notliing  cIk  caa  do 
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i^  Virtue  iJooe  m^kes  us  bappy,  imports,  that  virtue,  by  UmAt,  or  vdim* 
•  conupanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficiept  to  do  it. 

Janiirs,  compUU.  A  th^pg  is  entire,  by  vaoting  none  of  its  parti  3  xon- 
plei^  by  vaatiog  none  of  the  appendages  that  belcoig  to  it.  A  man  ms^ 
have  an  ealire  lipuae  to  iiimself  ^  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apart- 
ment 

Tranquilli^f  ppMj  ca/m.  TranquiUity,  respects  a  situation  fre«  from 
trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect  to 
any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  si|* 
nation  goiqg  beibre,  or  following  it  A  good  man  enjoys  tranqi»illt^  in 
himself;  peace,  with  others ;  and  calm,  after  the  stprnt   | 

A  d^fiadty,  anobitocU*  A  difficulty,  embarxasses ;  aa' obstacle,  stops 
us.  We  remove  the  one ;  we  .surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the  fin), 
expr^es  somewhat  arising  from  the  aatare  and  circumstajices  of  ibe  af- 
fair; the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  ibreign  cause.  Philip  found 
difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositians ; 
]>ut  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  oiiatacle  to  kis  4«« 
aigns. 

WUionk^  prudencfi.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  mopt 
proper.  Prudence^  jvrevents  our  speaking  or  acting  iqiproperly  i  A  wi^e 
jman,  employs  the  most  proper  miBans  for  success;  a  prudent  man,  the 
i^aJfest  means  ^r  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enffughf  tufficunt.  £no«^h,  crates  to  the  quantity  wivch  one  wisbfs 
to  have  of  ^y  thinig.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  BM^de  of 
it  Heace,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than  sofficieat 
does.  Tb^  covetOMs  man  never  has  enough ;  alUiough  be  bii3  wbat  is 
•sufficient  for  nature.' 

Tq  02709,  to  acknoudfidgey  to  cw^at.  Each  of  thtsse  von^s  imports  the 
.i^rmatipn  of  a  fact,  but  iji  very  ctaffer^nt  circumsjtaaces^  ITo  avow,  sup- 
poses the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  acknowledge,  .supposes  a  small  degree 
of  faultiness,  which  tbe  acknowledgment  compensates^  to  confess,  sup- 
poses a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  bis  ^position  to  a  ba^ 
jniuister^  and  is  applauded  \  a  gentleman  acknowled^j^s  bis  mistake,  and 
is  ibrgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  be  is  accused  of,  and  is  pun- 
ished. . 

2b  rsmorJr^  to  o^smve.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  order  to 
remember;  weobserne,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order  to  judge. 
A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  Jhe  sees;  a  general  observes 
^1  the  motions  of  his  enemy.   > 

Equivocal^  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression^  is,  one  which  has  one 
sense  opeo^  and  designed  to  be  undei;stood ;  another  seqse  concealed  and 
understood  oaly  by  the  person  who  uses  it.  An  ambiguous  expression  is, 
one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  de-. 
eeive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  inten- 
tion Aot  |o  give  full  information.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an 
equivocal  expressicm ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones, 
wilbout  any  design.     1  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

Withf  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connex'on  between  some 
iastrnroent,  or  means  of  affecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who  employs  it^ 


but  withi  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connexion ;  by,  a 
remote  one.     We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword  ;  he  dies  by  violence     The 


by,  a  more 

ence     The 

criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  executioner.    The  proper  distinction 
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In  die  use  of  these  particles,  is  elegantly  marked  ia  a  passage  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's History  of  Scotland.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  ^was 
making  an  irtquiry  mto  the  tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held  their  laadsy 
thty  started  up,  and  drew  their  swords ;  <  By  these/  said  they,  '  we  ac- 


immediate  direct  instniment,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  thdr 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which,  by  carel^s  wii- 
terSi  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  sa 
Their  significations  approach,  bnt  are  not  precisely  the  same.  The  more 
the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to, 
the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  thaf,  in  or- 
.  der  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially,  requisite: 
one  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  the  other,  thtf 
we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force  of  those  words 
which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required ;  labour  and  atten- 
don  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors,  in  our  language,  most 
distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  seldom  or  never 
find  vague  expressions,  and  synonymous  words  carelessly  thrown  together. 
His  meaning  is  always  clear,  and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writing  or 
discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  ctf 
that  exact  precision  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  exphiin.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of 
precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  tmpriots 
no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  he 
on  our  guard,  lest  too  great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects 
where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray  os  into  a  dry  and  barren  style : 
le^t,  fh>m  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness 
and  ornament.  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked 
in  Dean  Swift's  serious  w^rks.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear 
and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  re- 
ject, disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on  some  occasions,  may  be 
thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copious- 
ness* and  precision,  to  be  flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may 
require  more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision 
and  accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it  may 
demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.     But  we  must  study  never  to 


♦  In  Freneh  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  this  subject,  the  Abbe  Girard's  Sunmi' 
fmes  Francouett  in  wiilch  he  has  made  a  large  coUectton  of  such  apparent  synonymes 
in  the  language,  and  shewn,  with  mocfa  accuracy  the  diflfference  in  their  sirnificf^ioo 
It  18  moch  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  toogne,  and  ei- 
ocuted  with  ef)ual  taste  and  judgment  Nothing  would  conlribiite  moi-e  to  preoiaa  and 
elegant  wntMig.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  coa- 
aidcrable  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  of  words; 
and  will  suggest  several  distinctions  betwixt  ^Synonymous  terms  in  our  own  laneuaw, 
analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  oat  in  the  French;  and,  accordinriV,  ^wri 
Pi  the  mstaoces  a^ove  given,  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  author. 
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sftcrifice,  totally,  any  one  of  these  qualities  to  the  other.;  and  by  a  pyro- 
per  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own 
ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
timty  extensive^  / 


T"- 


LECTURE  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCED. 

xIaVING  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  considered  its  fun- 
damental quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates  chiefly 
to  the  choice  of  words^  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ;  sind  as,  in 
all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and  structure  of  senten* 
ces  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully.  Though 
perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I,  at  present,  consider  lan- 
guage, I  shall  not  confine  myselr  to  this  quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but 
shall  inquire^so,  what  is  requisite  for  their  grace  and  beauty  :  that  I 
may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period,  farther, 
than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or  enunciation  of 
tboaght.  Aristotle's  definition  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  one :  <' Asfi^  ^t^a 
nifxy^  xai  reXsuTYiv  xod'  auo|v,  xoi  jxe^sdo;  sutfuvoqr^^v :  A  form  of  speech  which 
hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  be 
easily  comprehended  at  once.''  This,  however,  admits  of  great  latitude. 
For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists  always  of  component  parts,  which  are 
called  its  members  ;  and  as  these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many, 
and  may  be  connected  in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  men- 
tal proposition,  may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  in- 
to two  or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is  the 
(fistinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sentences,  as 
to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members,  which  may  enter  in- 
to them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite  measure.  Only,  it  is  ob- 
vious, there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  sid^.  Sentences,  immoderate- 
ly long,  and  consistmg  of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one 
or  other  of  the.  rules  which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  every  good  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken^  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place, 
stiH,  however,  by  using  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads 
tfce  reader^s  ear,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  {)eriods  require, 
evidently,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly  the 
connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view. 
At  the  same  tin^e,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many  short  sentences 
also ;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken,  the  connexion  of  thought 
weakened,  and  the  memory,  burdened  by  presenting  to  it  a  long  succes- 
sion of  minute  objects.  \ 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentence^  the  French 
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critics  make  a  very  just  distinctioB  of  style,  into  8^U  pmodi^  zsidsigU 
coupi.  The  style  periodiqm  is  where  the  SeAtences  are  compcMed  of  sev- 
eral members  linked  together,  and  hangio^  upon  one aoother;  9p  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  moit 
pompous,  musical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  composing;  as  in  the  foU 
lowing  sentence  of  Sir  William  Femf^e ;  '  If  you  look  about  you,  maA 
consider  the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  your  own ;  if  you  think  bow  few 
are  born  with  honour,  and  how  many  die  without  naine  or  children ; 
how  littl^  beauty  we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many 
disea^^s,  and  hoW  much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world ;  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire 
so  many  blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God." 
(Letter  to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  af* 
ter  this  manner. 

The  style  coup6  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  independent 
propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  following  of  Mr. 
Pope :  ^  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an  author. 
1  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because,  I  was  told,  1  night 
please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'  (Preface  to  his  works.)  This 
IS  very  much  the  French  method  of  writing 3  and  always  suits  gay  and 
easy  subjects.  The  style penodiqusy  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity 
to  composition.  Thestyle  coupB,  is  more  lively  and  striking.  According 
to  the  hature  of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  .character  it 
ought  to  bear,  the  one  or  other  may  be  predominant.  But,  in  akDOit 
every  kind  of  composition,  the  ^rcat  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the 
ear  tires  of  either  of  them  when  too  long'contiqued;  whereaSi  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain ispnghtUaess  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.  *  Non  semper,' 
says  Cicerp  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kindis  of 
styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking)  ^  non  semper  utendum  est  per- 
petuitate,  et  quasi  conversione  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  membris 
miuutioribus  oratio  est.'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  stodied^  not 
only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the  structuee  of 
our  sentences  also.  A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whether  long  or  short, 
should  jiever  be  allowed  to  sacceed  one  another.  However  mnsicfl 
each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  efiect  to  introduce  even  a  discord^ 
than  tt>  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds:  for^  nothing  is 
so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity.  In  this  article  of  the  construction 
and  distribution  of  bis  sentences,  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shewn  ^eat  arjU 
In  the  last  lecture  I  observed  that  he  i^  often  ,guilty  of  aacrificii)g  pwr 
cision  of  style  to  pomp  of  expression ;  and  thai  ther<e  xuns  through  his 
whole  manncf,  a  stiffness  and  affejctation,  which  renders  him  vjenr  unfit 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  mjAtLS  he 
was  extremely  attentive  to  every  thin^  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  ^d  har- 
mony in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  amhox ;  ajod  hr 
this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

'  ■      ■  I    I.  ■  .1  '■'■■■  ,  I  ,  .    ,      .  ,    ipgK 


*  ^*  It  is  not  proper  always  t,o  employ  a  continual  train,  and  a  lOft  of  regular  cootfwit 
of  phrases  3  but  style  qugjbx  to  be  often  brojcen  down  ioto  smaller  nuxpbers." 
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Frdin  tbe!^  genef al  obs^rralSons,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more  par* 
Ikuhir  coosiiterallon  c)f  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a  sentence 
]^erfe^.  io  raucli  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  sentences, 
tkikt,  lo  ^erf  sort  6f  cbmposition,  vre  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  atfentioa 
16  It  For,  be'  tbc<  subject  what  it  will,  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  ia 
A  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner,  It  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com- 
gbsed  of  st)cfa  sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit. 
Wbereos,  by  ^ing  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  styK^^ 
ire  ni^qdire  tffie  habit  of  expresshig  burselves  with  perspicuity  Imd  ,ele« 
gaAce;  and,  if  a  desorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentence^,'  we 
Mai^fiSht^lf  see  Where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it?* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  Sentence,  seem  to  me,  the 
foWf  following*:  1.  Cleatrness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  S.  Strength. 
4.  Harmoiiy.     Each  of  these  I  shall  Iffostrate  separately,  and  at  some 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failui'e  here,  the  least 
degree  of  ainMguity,  whrch  feares  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to 
HM  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy 
^  nralter  to  keep  always  dear  of  this,  as  one  might,  at  first,  imagine.  Am- 
tiigoity  arises  from  two  canses :  either  fromr  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or 
a  wron^  collocation  of  them.  Of  the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards 
p^pionty',  I  treated  fully  in  thelast  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them, 
1  aitt  flMrwta  treat.  The  first jSng  t6  be  studied  here,  if,  to  observe  ex- 
abtiy  th^  hAH  of  gt'ahriiirar,  as  ifr  as  these  can  guide  ui.  Bat  as  the  gram- 
Arar  of  our  language  is  not  csten^ive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous 
^llocaiidli  6f  v^>rds,  where':lmre  is  i^o  transgression  of  imv  grammatical 
Me*  t*he  relations  WhidSf^he*  words,  or  members  of  a^aod,  bear  to 
one  andther,  camiot  be  pointed  out  in  Engfish,  as  in  the  Oreekor  Latin, 
Hy  fflt^attt  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  tli^  n>sition  in 
wlkkh  they  fftand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  th^  arrang^^nt  cX^ntences 
is',  thafi  the  words  or  mambers  most  nesfrly  rehrtcid,  should  be  placed  in  the 
ieitfi^ei^;  as  nei^to  ea<^h  othet  as  possible ;  so  ds  to  make  thdt  mutual  re- 
IsEttofi  dearfjr  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good 
Wtftert, as  strictly  as  It  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
iVMtantes,  Which  will  both  ^ew  the  importauce  of  this  rule,  and  make  the 
l4)6Kcati^of  it  to  be  understood. 

Fi^f,  in  tire  poshion  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the  signi- 
flcation  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them,  there  is  often 
d  good  deal  of  mcety.  *  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Wo.  41^,  *  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but 
Ae  ffc-g^ipw  of  a  Whol^  view  '  Hi|»e  the  place  of  the  adverb  onlyy  ren- 
der^ it  a  limitatton  of  the  follqwfffflygpd  mean.  ^  I  do  not  only  mean.' 
Thh  question  inay  then  be  put,  Wiatdoes  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he 
{UlajC^  it  atfter  bulk^  stifl  it  wdulerhavebeen  Wrong.  M  do  not  mean  the 
Mft  Mif  ^  any  single  olHect.'  ^  For  ^e  might  then  ask,  What  does  he 

*  Oo:  thifr  flinetars  ^  wttoksmen^  the  aircieoffl  appear  tO'h«ve  bestowed  a  great  dedl 
of  Attentioii  aod  eare.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Fbalereus  fit^t  B^futm^cc,  abounds  with 
jsbservations  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  uice- 
ty  as  would  freqaehfl^  seem  to  as  minute.  The  T^alise  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sUty  ff^fUlllMK'Mo^uArms  is  more  masterly  ;  but  it  is  ebiefly  confined  to  the  musica} 
ttmctiire  of  perlodi;  a  M4»jectfor  which  the  Greek  language  afforded  much  more  aa* 
liitaoce  to  their  writers  than  om  tongue  admits.  On  the  arranecmc'Al^  of  words  ia 
English  sentences,  the  xviiith  chapt.  of  Lord  Kaim*s  Elements  of  Criticism  ought  to  be 
CQamlted  ;  and  a6o  the  2d  volaine  of  Dr.  Oa^pbell'^  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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lean  more  than  the  balk  ?    Is  it  the  colour  ?    Or  any  odier  property  ? 
is  proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,   after  the  word  objict.     By  greatoesff, 
do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only  ;'  for  then,  when  we  pot 
le  question,  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single  object  ? 
!*he  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  intends,  and  gires  It ;  ^  The 
irgeness  of  a   whole  view.'    *  Theism,'  says   Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  can 
nly  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism.'   Does  he  mean  that  theism  is 
npable  of  nothing  else,  except  bemg  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ? 
i*his  is  what  bis  words  literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  d 
nly.    He  should  have  said,  ^  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism 
r  atheism.'     I  n  like  manner,  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of 
leligion,)  ^  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
^hese  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  em* 
basis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty,  or  upon  cU  least.    In  the  first 
ase,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  understand 
etter  thtin  the  Romans,  liberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing,  which  they  on- 
erstood  as  well  as  we.     In  the  second  case,  they  will  import,  that  liber* 
f  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  by  us ;  meaning  that  1>y 
liem  it  was  better  understood.    If  this  last,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  wwm, 
)ean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided,  ami 
be  .sense  rendered  independent  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranf* 
ig  the  words  thus  :   ^  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least, 
s  we.'     The  fact  is,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as  0f%,  iohoUyy  at 
KUty  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
mphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their 
eference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  cleiiK5  and  hence  we  acquire  m 
abit  of  thi:owing  tliem  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.     But,  ia, 
writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  t>e 
lore  accurate ;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words  which 
bey  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the  first  inspectioD* 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  a  aei^ 
3ace,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to- direst  it 
f  all  anibiguity.  For  instance ;  ^  Are  these  designs,"  says  Lord  Boling- 
roke,  Disser.  on  Parties,  Dedicat.  ^  Are  these  designs,  which  any  nwsa^ 
fho  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
shamed  or  afraid  to  avow  r'  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,^  whether  these 
rords,  ^  in  any  circumstanus^  m  any  st^ua/um,"  are  connected  with^  <  a 
aan  born  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,'  or  with  that 
lan's  <  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation  into  which 
e  may  be  brought  ?'  If  thf  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended 
Q  be  the  meaning,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus  ^ 
Are  these  designs  which  any  man  who  Is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be 
shamed  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstance,  in  any  situation^  to  avow  ?'  But 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
elative  pronouns,  who^  whidi,  what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles 
rhich  e;; press,  tlie  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  with  one  another* 
Ls  all  reasootng  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we  cannot  Jbe  tooikecorate 
nd  precise  here.  A  small  error  maj  ov^cloud  the  meanirig  of  the^ 
rhole  sentence;  and  even  where'  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet,  where* 
bese  relative  particles  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  silways  find 
oroething  awkward  and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thvis, 
1  the  Spectator,  (No.  ^4.)  ^  This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr  Addison,  ^  was 
ery  much  in  vogue  amon^  our  countrymen;  about  an  age  or  twa  s^gtr. 
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WhP  did  «utf  priK^tis^  H  fiH*  any  oblique  reasop^^  tmt  purely  (pr  the  sake  of 
^log  wiUj.*  W«^ai?e  at  n^  lotf  ahput  the  xm^ming  here ;  but  the  coii- 
tlructiPO  w«old  ^vi4ently  h^e  inende4  by  disposiag  of  the  circumstaQcej 
^  BbM  aa  age  or  t^ro  9^9f  in  $^cb  #  naDD^  as  not  to  separate  the  rela- 
tivfi wh»9 tW$^  iti^Bt^cfdeot  «iir cPun^rynMn,*  iothbway:  'About  ap 
9ge  or  tiro  ago,  thi»  kipd  of  wit  wras  vexy  i^uch  iii  vogue  among  our  couo' 
IrynteHf  vbo  dW  mt  prac|ise  it  for  any  oblique  reason^  but  purely  for  th$ 
«ake  of  being  mtUyJ  Spectatpr,  No.  4i2.  '  W^  no  where  meet  with  a 
aiore  glorious .  and  pleasing  show  in  nature}  than  ,w.hat  appi^ars  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of 
fbosedifiereotstainsof  light)  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different 
litoatioo.'  Wkickts  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  shoWy  as  its 
antecedenl;  hut  it  standi  so  wide  from  it,  thfit  jwithout  a  careful  attention 
to  the  seofe,  we  would  be  naturally  4edy  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer 
it  lo  lhf»  risiog  and  ^elti^g  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself ;  and  hencei  an 
tiMiitMa<;l«esA  Is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentei^ce.  The  following  passage 
m  ^iahop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serm.  15.)  is  still  more  censura* 
Ue : '  }t  is  ibUy  to  prietend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
1^  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against^  but  the 
good  projmience  of  oar  heavenly  Father,'  wkichy  always  i^efers  gram- 
ViaticaUy  to  the  immediately  preceding  substantive,  which  here  is  ^tr^a- 
aores;'  and  this  would  mak^^nsensf  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one 
ledi  this  impropriety.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  '  It  is 
ibily  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
accidents  of  life,  which  nothing  .<an  protect  us  against  but  the  gooi^ 
pcovidence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's.  He  is 
fccomneoding  to  y^ung  clergymfm,  to  write  their  sermons  fully  and  dis- 
thicily.  '  Many,'  says  he, '  act  bo  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that, 
iir^m  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  uni- 
vecai^^  ihey  .write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  th^y  can  hardly  read 
what  they  have  written.'  He  certainly  does  not  mean^  that  they  had  af> 
'  qoiced  time  and  paper  at  the  university,  but  they  bad  acquired  this  babtt 
there;  aad therefore  his  wprds ought  to  have  run  th^s :  ^  From  a  W^y 
which  they  have  acquired  tit  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  Hiej 
write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author 
Jias  left  his  jneaoiag  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  ^  relative.  It  is 
in  the  cooolation  of  his  letter  to  a.  member  of  parliament,  concerning  ^e 
aacraosental  test :  'Thus  I. have  fairly  given  you,  Sir,  n^y  pwn opinio^, 
as  well  as  that  of  agceat  majority  of  ^th  houftea  here,  relaj^ag  to  thia 
weighty  affair;  upon  which  i  am  confident  yau^  may  secuj^ely  j^eckc^V 
Now  I  ask,  what  is  it  he  would  have  his  correspondent  to  reckon  upqQp 
aecnrely  ?  Tlie  natural  construction  leads .  to  these  vords,  ^  diis  weighty 
affiiir.'  But,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  4tny  sense  of  this^  it  is  rooije 
probable  he  meant  that  the  majority  of.bQth  houses  mig^t  Ik  securely 
leckaned  upon ;  though  certaiiily  this  meaning^  as  the  .words  are  arrang- 
ed, is  obscurely  eipress^^,  The.ffenteace  woi^  be«mended  by  arrange 
ing  it  thus :  <  Thus,  Sir,.  I  haye  given  you  my  own  xipiaion,  ivalating  to 
Shia  weighty  a^air,  as  well  as  iImA  of  a  great  majority  of  b^lh  iwm^ 
'4crw;  upon  yrhich  I  a^s  confident  yau  may  secnreliP  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  oaight. be  given;  but  I  reckon  those  which  I 
have  prodaced  sufficient  to.  aiake  the  nde  onderttood ;  that  in  the  cob- 
structiOD  ef  sentences,  one  of  tha  first,  diings  to  be  attended  to«  is  tbf 
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marshalling  of  the  #ords  in  soch  order  as  shall  most  dearly  mark  the 
relatioil  of  thtf  several  parts  of  ihe  sentence  to  one  another ;  partlcolariyi 
fhat  adverbs  shaft  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to  the  words  whldi 
they  are  intended  to  qualify;  that,  wbfefe  a  cHrcamstanee  is  tbixHrn  111,  it 
shaJl  never  bang  loose  m  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined  by  its 
place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it;  and  that  every  relative  word  wbich 
IS  used,  shall  insti^ndy  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
ivithout  the  least  obscurity.  I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because 
I  think  they  are  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into 
sentences. 

With  regard  to  rdatives,  I  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity  often 
krMB  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
pronouns  who,  and  ihey^  and  <^^«ni,and  theirsy  when  we  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  different  persons;  as,  in  the  following  sentence  of  Arclibishop 
Tillotson;  (Vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  'Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
good  that  is  in  othera ;  and  tbink^at  their  reputation  obscares  them,  and 
Uieir  commendable  cfuallties  stand  m  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do 
what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their 
virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  It ' 
renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed  and  inelegant.  Wbea. 
we  find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into  sotne  other 
form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  reibrences  to  persons  who  have 
before  been  mentioned. 

'  All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  as  some  in* 
stances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  man,  he  tells  us, 
ordered  by  bis  #111,  to  hav^  erected  for  him,  after  his  death,  '  Slatuam 
auream  hastam  tenentem  f  upon  which  arose  a  dispute  at  law,  whedicr 
the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?  The  same  ao- 
tiior  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  liie  * 
toHocAtion  of  the  Words  is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say, ''  Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam/  this  is 
ambignous,  both  in  sense  and  structure  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave 
the  Mow.  But  if  the  expression  were  used,  '  Se  videsse  hominem  li- 
bmta  seribentem/  although  the  meaping  be  ctear,  yet  Quintilian  insists 
that  the  arrangement  is  wrong.  'Nam,' says  he,  'etiamsi  libromab 
tiomine  scribi  patesit,  non  certe  hominem  a  Itbro,  male  tamen  compoiuerm^ 
feceratque  ambiguam  qaaatnm  inipso  fuit,'  Indeed,  to  havetiie  relation 
of  every'  word  and  mettber^f  a  sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  HXily,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  a  sen- 
tehee,  making  the  mind  psiss  smoothly  and  agreeable  along  all  the  pcurts 
ofit 

I  proceed  HOW' to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence,  arhidx 
I  termed  its  unity.  Tills  is  a  ^iapitid  {property.  In  every  compoaition; 
trf  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  nni^  is  required,  in  ordei"  to  reader 
k  lieantiftil.  Tlmiw  meat  be  always  soom  coaaecting  princii^e  among 
the  parta.  Sooie  oneobject  mutt  reign  and  be  predominant.  Thin,  sm  i 
shall  hereafter  shew,  holds  ha  history,  m  -epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  suid  in 
•U  onMions.  But  most  of  aU,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  atrtct- 
est  unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  [proposition  to 
be  expressed,  k  nmy  consist  ef  parts,  indeed ;  but  these  parts  must  be 
ao  ctoiely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind^  of 
one  object,  not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  aen- 
tence,  the  following  ruks  mast  be  observed : 
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la  the  first  placO}  dariag  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene  should 
be  chaoged  as  little  as  possible.  We  shoi^ld  not  be  hurried  by  sudden 
transitions  froaa  person  to  person^  nor  from  subject  to  subject  There  ift 
conuDooIy,  in  everj  seatence,  some  person  or  thlng^^  which  is  the  goYen^ 
iDg  word.  This  should  be  continued  so,  if  possible^  from  the  begimiittg 
to  the  end  of  it.  Should  I  express  myself  thus :  '  After  we  came  to  an* 
cfaor,  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends, 
who  recdved  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though 
the  objects  contained  hi  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other, 
yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the 
place  and  the  person,  we^  and  thtyf  and  /,  and  toAo,  they  appear  in  su<^ 
a  disunited  view,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost.  The  sen* 
tence  is  restored  to  its  proper  nnity,  by  turabg  it  after  the  following 
.manner :  '  Havin|(  come  to  anchor,  I  was  put  bn  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  aiKl  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.' 
'Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress,  at  the 
same  time. 

A  second  rule ;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which  have  ao 
little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  seor 
tenees.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a, 
reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme, 
to  erf  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  that  b  overloaded 
and  embarrassed.  ^  Examples  abound  in  authors.  I  shalt  produce  some, 
to  justify  what  I  now  say.  '  Archbishop  Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the 
History  of  England,  *  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  botii 
by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr«  Tennison,  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him.'  Wlio  would  expect  the  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former  ?  '  He  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  preposition  of  the  sentence 
sre  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related  to  it  to  follow; 
when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  newpreposltiqn,  '  who  nQminat> 
ed  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The  following  is  from  Middleton's 
Lif<^  of  Cicero :  <  In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  puplic  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  a£Biction,fh^des:di  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  TuUia;  which  happei^ed  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dol- 
abella;  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.' 
The  principal  object  in  this  sentence  is,  th^  death  of  Tullla,  whleh  was 
the  cause  of  her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  ashappenbigsoon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  thesubjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main  object; 
and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  by  settmg 
a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following  sentence,  from  a 
translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse :  ^  Their  march,'  says  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  ^  their  march,'  was  through  iga 
uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  inhaibitants  fared  hardly,  having  no 
other  riches  than  a  bre*ed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank>  and  un- 
savory, by  reason  of  their  continually  feedingupon  sea-fish.'  Here  the 
scene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  ag^n.  The  march  of  the  Greeks, 
the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled, 
the  account  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects, 
.  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  catMiot,  without  much 
difficnitj',  cQ0y>rehend  under  one  view. 


These  examples  have  heen  t*&en  f^om  tenteiteet  of  M  greftt  lenfglfa^ 
jet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are  vefj  a|ic , 
^  be  favdtj  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lotd  Clarendon^s  fau*  ^ 
fpry,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involved,  and  totrkale 
aeoteaces  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish  of  his  tompositioa; 
tboagby  in  other  respects,  as  a  histol-iaa,  he  h^s  coi^hlerable  merit.  Itt 
later,  and  more  correct  waters  than  Lord  Clarendoh,  w^  find  a  period ; 
sometimes  ruaaiag  oat  so  far,  and  comprehending  so  m^^  (^articiilluRii 
«3  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  thafi  a  sentence.  *tikt  for  ata  »- 
Iftance,  the  following,  from  Sir  Winiam  Temple,  itt  his  £ss4y  lipon  Po- 
etry c  ^  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasttre  for  tmo  diffinreol 
Ihangs;  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  thetn  by  ibe  t(^ 
vcriS  names  of  busy  and  idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  f^cnltiea  oT  the 
mind,  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operatiotis  of  the  iif^ 
itisdom ;  and  of  the  other,  wit ;  wliich  is  a  SaXon  word,  osed  to  exprejj^ 
what  the  Spaniards  and  Italiaqs  call  mgenioj  atid  the  Frenbh,  e$prit,b&k 
from  the  Latin ;  though  1-think  wit  more  particularly  signified  that  tl 
)K»etry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When  one 
arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  Is  sdrprbed  to  find 
himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance,  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  first 
Bet  out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  hi!(  love  of  magoifr 
ccnce,  shall  afford  us  the  next  example,  ft  is  in  his  rhapsody,  where  he 
is  describing  the  cold  regions :  '  At  length,'  says  he,  ^  the  sun  approadi- 
log,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and  ^ords  them  tntm 
and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  return  of  cold  ;^  This  ifinft  ^ 
lenience  is  correct  enough ;  but  he  goes  on :  ^  h  breaks  the  icy  fett^ .; 
5>f  the  main,  where  vast  sea-mortsters  pierce  through  floating  islands^  wftk 
arms  which  caa  withstand  the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  "who  of  diem* 
selves  seem,  great  as  islands^  are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  aR 
but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  Ate  nni 
Ibrce^  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  Udi 
humbly  to  adore  the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  tin 
author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy^ 
embarrassed  than  this  sentence  ;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
.descriptive,  where  every  th'mg  should  be  dear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  i/,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether  it  mean 
the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in  the  sentence; 
beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main  ;  thca 
the  sea-moDsters  become  the  principal  personages ;  and  lastly,  by  m 
veiy  anexpected  transition,  man  is  brought  into  view,  and  receives  a  long 
and  serious  admonition,  before  the  sentence  closes.  1  do  not  at  preaettt 
insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  as,  God^s  being  At  compO" 
»0r  of  frams$  ;  and  the  sea-monsters  having  arms  that  witkstand  rodc9^ 
Shaftesburv's  strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  defe* 
criptkm  ;  however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometiifaes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swfit; 
in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  Umguage :  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  several  sob* 
jects.  Speaking  of  the.  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time  of 
Cromwell:  <  To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  <  that  ricentioOSness  which 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion,  and  morsiliy 
fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to'  be  much  iip- 


Stfcowl^  dltor  such  m  brnd  Mawisd  him  m  hi#  temihiitet,  <>r  -wlK»bii4 
iNtcm  Wi^elMr  ctnteniaml  io  th^  ilialect  of  tbebc  faattiic  tiaes  f  «r 
yo«A|(  tteii  who  blid  been  educated  id  llie  him  €diin^  :  ^  thsi  the 
q6«rly  «Meli  <used  to  beiih^  itimkiiil  >«f  c^n^edtnti*  and  protwiclydf 
qjeeek^  wms  thlto)  and  i  (hink  kas  ever  Mee^iBoiitiMMd^  the  <iroirt  uimvk 
ki  £tigUttd  M  that  aetoiifiUsiiniihit  $  aad  soiriil n»Mttii>  tittlictter  ««■# 
be  taken  in  the  educdtioii  of  oar  iitot^^  tfastdiflynMy  let  ootUtta  tbt 
world  with  some  foandation  of  literature,  in  order  to  ^4nali#f  liiem  te 
patterns  of  poKteness.' — ^How  many  difierent  lacts,  reatoniagSy  and  ob* 
serrations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at.  once. .Land  yet  so  Linked 
together  by  the  Author,  that  they  all  nUake  p4rts  oJT  a  sentence,  whicll 
jb&ilts  of  oto  greatcjr  qivtsi6h  in  pointing,  than  k  setnicolon  between  any 
6)rits  'ftiembers  ?  Having  ihentidaed  pointing,  t  shall  here  take  notice^ 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose,  by  arhftrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the  de- 
fects of  a  sentence,  16  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  brevedt  its  confusion^ 
For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  n6t  make  'the  proper  4ivisi0ns  oT 
l&ought  5  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the 
author^s  ezpressibA;  and^  thereibre,  they  are  proper  or  not.  Just  ac« 
jDording  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the  sense.  When 
they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve,  and  wiD  meet  with,  no 
rerard. 

1  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  uniQr  of  sentences  ;  which 
IS,  to  keep  clear  of  all  piarenihesis  in  the  middle  ojT  them.  On  ^ome  oc- 
casions, these  may  have  a  ^irited  appearance ;  as  prompted  bv  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  of  thought,  wh'idi  can  glance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  goin^ 
^ong..  But,  for  the  most  part,  iheir  effecf  is  ^gttremely  bad;  being  a 
aort  of  wheels  widiin  wheels  ^  sentences  ni  the  midsi  of  sentence^ ;  the 
pe^ifexed  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  waats 
art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  plaee.  tt  ^re  needless .  to  give  many  «•• 
stances^  as  they  occur  so  often  among  incorrect  writers,  t  ^ail  pro- 
dace  one  from  Lord  Bolidgbroke  ;  the  rapidity)  of  whose  ganias,  and 
manner  of  writing,  befrays  hun  frequently  mto  inaccuracies  ,of  this  sort* 
It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  kmg,  where  Ipe  writes 
thus :  ^  It  seems  tome,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  &e  World, 
at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  peifection^  (for  we  are  made 
capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  "how- 
ever,  sufficient^  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  hufWj  or, 
at  the  worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  secMs  to  '»e,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
lias  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time}  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few  and  but  a  few,  of  those  tm  'whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  a  larger  portion  of  the  etherial  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the  or* 
dinary  course  of  his  government,  1o  the  sMs  t^  men.'  A  very  bad 
sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis^  and  other 
ittteijeclcd  circumstances,  his  Ibi^hip  had  cbMriV^to  thhtit'soinMy 
things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  cdnltnlttlbn  agaitt  #Hh  the  {ihraste, 
J  soy  *  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  he  always  liteuihtsd  its  a  ^sare 
mark  of  a  clutosy,  llKconstructed  sentehte ;  t&xca^Kble  ito  speiUdn^, 
trhere  the  greatest  adcuiicy  is  not  i^xpeded,  liiUt  m  pdHsbtBtl  anrrting^ 
nnpardbnable. 

I  shall  add  otAy  one  rale  more  for  tie  unity  t^ft^'^^mt^ACe.iriilcfa  Is, 
to  bring  It  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  Udse.  'Every' thing  Atat  is  one, 
^oold  have  a  begfrining,  a  mrd.dle,  and  an  lend.    i  neednot  Idee  ndtieei^ 
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Ihif  Bfi  nnfinhhrd  irnHnrr  it  nn  irntrnrr  if  nll^  accordioff  to  any  pant- 
flaatical  rale.  But  ^eiyofteawe  meet  with  leBteDces  Ibat  are,  so  to 
"apeaki  more  than  finitbed«  When  we  ^a%'e  arrived  at  what  we  expect- 
ed wai  to  be  the  conclotioa,  wfaea  we  have  come  to  the  word  on  whidi 
the  mind  is  naturally  led,  hy  what  went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly, 
tome  circamstance  pops  out,  whkh  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have 
been  disposed  of  elsewhere  $  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a 
tail  adjected  to  the  sentence ;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the 
■  Alexandrian  line, 

**  Like  m  wounded  gp>te»  dragi  Hs  slow  length  aleog." 

AD  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  extreme- 
ly.   They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular,  th^y  break 
Its  unity.    Dean  SwiQ,  for  Instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Young  Clerg3rmaa, 
speaking  of  Cicero^s  writings,  expresses  himself  tbqs :   <  With  these 
writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  De* 
mostheaes,  who  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other ;  at  least  as  as 
orator.'    Here  the  natural   close  of  the  sentence  is  at  these  words, 
<  excelled  the  other.'    These  words   conclude   the  propositions ;    we 
look  for  no  more ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  '  at  least  as  an  orator,' 
comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.     How  much  more  compact  would  die 
sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus :  '  With  these  writings,  young  divines 
are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many 
dej^rees,  as  an  orator  at  least,  excelled  the  other.'    In  the  foUowiag 
•entence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  n 
altogether  foreign  to  it.    Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worids,  <  The  first,'  says  he,  <  coald  not  end 
his  learned  treatise  without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  compari- 
son oC  the  ancient ;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the 
t)ld  poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  1  could  not  read  either  of 
thfse  struns  without  some  indignation ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is 
so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency.'    The  word  *  indignation/  con* 
eluded  the  sentence ;  the  last  .member,  '  which  yo  quality  among  men 
is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  proposition  altogether  new, 
added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE  XII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

XxAVtNG  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  to  be  atudied 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a  correct 
sentence,  which  1  ^rmed  strength.^  By  this,  I  mean,  such  a  disposition  of 
the  several  words  and  members,  as^ball  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best 
advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  the  period  is  designed  to 
make  most  full  and  complete ;  and  give  every  word,  and  every  member, 
their  due  weight  and  forces  The  two  former  qualities  of  ^'parspicuity  and 
unity,  are  oo  doubt,  absolutdy  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  efiect ; 
but  more  is  still  requisite*    For  a  sentence  may  be  dear  enough ;  it  i&ay 
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also  be  compact  enoagfa.  In  tU  its  pmrtB^*m  hm^e  tiM  requaitewiitj;  ana 
yety  by  tome  onfotouniblc  circumstance  in  tlia  stracture,  it  may  fail  is  that 
(strength  or  Ifte&iess  of  ia]Mression/  which  a  more  happy  arrangement 
wooM  have  prodocedv*'  *        ,     ,     , 

The  lirpt  rde  wMch  1  shall  gtre^  ioBC  promofmg  the  strength  of  a  sen* 
lefce  isy/to  pnnt  h  of  all  redondant  words./  These  may^  aometiines^ 
fc  consistent  with  a*  considerable  degree  both  of  ckamess  and  unity  ;  but 
dhey  are  always  enfeebling.  They  nalce  the  aentence  move  along  tardy 
and  eocuoibered : 

Est  brevitete  opus,  lit  cunrst8enfentla,iiea  se 
.  InpcAitvertitoyUMteOfiemotibiwaaM*.* 

at  19  a  general  mazim^  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  importance  to 
she  meaning*of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They  cannot  be  superfluons, 
jmtbout  being  hurtful,  <  Obstat/*  says  QuiVitllian,  <  quicquid  non  adjuvat.' 
VUI  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the  mind^  Is  better  left  out  in  the  exprea* 
sion.ijThus  /'  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  hon-  ' 
our  fpit/  is  better  language  than  to  say^  *  Being  content  with  deserving 
a  triiimph,  he  refused  S^e  honour  of  it.*  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  the  most  nsefu!  exercises  of  correction)  upon  reviewing  what  we  have 
Written  or  composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression, 
and  to  lop  olT  those  useless  excrescences  wjiich  are  commonly  found  in^a 
first  draught/  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed }  mnd  we  shall 
always  find  our  sentences  acquire  mor^  vigour  and  energy  when  thus  re- 
trenched :  provided  always  that  w^ron  not  into  the  extifenfe  of  pruning 
so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  stylej  For  here,  aa  - 
in  aU  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium  Some  regard,  though  not  the 
principal,  mnst  be  had  to  flillness  and  swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaVea 
must  be  lef^  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit.  » 

^s  sentences  should  be  desired  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of  redundant' 
members  J    As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea,  so  every  member 
ought  to' contain  a  new  thought^    Opposed  to  this,  stands  tlie  fault  we 
sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  m^ber  of  a  period,  being  no  other  than 
the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  differaat^^ 
form.     For  example  ;  speaking  of  beauty,  ^  The  very  first  discovery  of 
it,'  says  JMIr.  Addison,  ^  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  aiid  spreads  de- 
light through  all  its  fhculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  ^<  It  is  Impossi^ 
ble  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to 
survey  so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.^' 
(No.  413.)    In  both  these  instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  se- 
cond member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  ietlready  expressed  in  the  firstf 
and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author  as  Mr.  -Addi- 
son, and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  periods',  may  palltate'  such  aegU* 
^ences;  yet,  m  general,  it  holds,  that  style,,  freed  from  this  prolixity,^ 
appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful.    The  attention  becomes T 
xcmiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when  words' are  multiplied  without  a 
correspoojiing  multiplication  of  ideas.   ' 

AAtlT  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for  promoting 
the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copula* 
tlvea,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  transition  and  connex- 


v«  u  Concise  your  diction,  let  vour  seiuie  be  elesr, 
**  hmt  with  a  weight  of  words,  fatigue  the  ear." 


raiiicis. 


Imi.  flMe'tilliQ  wou^Uitf  m^wiichy  ^i^w»  whmntt  &&>  art  iirgqpmili 
ly  Ike  oMtt  important  wonift  Md  Bay  }  ibey  are  4he  joiaU  or  binges  upo^ 
wlMch  all  sent^Vf**  tern,  and  of  ooi^n*,  nach^l^aAh  of  Ikctr  gr«c0fulnfl|| 
and  strength  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  nHnc^tiet  in  <imf 
tliem  ane,  kk^n^  so  infinkey  Chi|t  jm  paiikuhr  sysleia  of  mi)ot»  re«p^« 
ing  tli2m  ean  te  given-  Attention  to  the  praotice  q£  die  most  fu;cMffM 
wrttert^  Joined  vidi  frequent  tnals  of  the  difierent  effeoCs  pmUi^  by  9 
iUktegH  nsage  of  Ibase  particles,  anust  here  dimot  us#*  Some  obeitr 
vations,  I  shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  asefuly  «r.ithcHi 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  sujlg^sct 

What  is  called  splitting  o(  partii^les,  or  s^i>arating  ^>  preppjiitjon  from 
^e  poun  which  it  goveroi^.  i^  always  to  be  avoicjed.    As  if  I  should  sajiij 
*  TJoLOugb  virtae  borrows  PP  asai^vaace  from,  yet  it  oiay  often  be  accom 
punied  by,  .^e  advaplage?  jof  foriMne*'    In  such  instances,  we  fe^l  a  sort . 
s^  .pain,  A*9m  tlie  revulsion,  or  viqlent  separation  of  two  things,  which,  [ 
t^  mag  nature,  should  he  <jQSe]y  united.    We  a^e  put  to  a  stand  in 
iho^gbt  9  being  obliged  to  r^t  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itsetf, 
jwhich,  at  the^ame  time,  carries^no  sigpificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  pro- 
per subat^ti^e  noun. 

Some  wjritf^rs  needle^ly  mi^lfiplv  demopstiatlve  and  relative  partide% 
by  the  freq^eiat  u;$e.9f  sqcp  phraseology  9s  this :  <  There  is  nothing  which 
jdisgustan^  sooner  than  tl^een^y  pon^ppf  language.'    In  introduciifg  s 
aujbjncty  or  ikying  doim  a  prepoaijion,  tp  w|)ich  we  demand  particular  at- 
4tentio^9  this  sort  q(  sl^le  is  vecy  .proper:  but,  in  the  ordinary  current  of 
4isconrse,  it  is  bett^  to  eJtpress  ourselves  more  simply  and  shortly: 
/..Nolbiqg.  disgusts  ussoA^e^r  thap.the  en^pty  pomp  of  language.' 
.    .Qtber  wnteni  qsake  a  practice  ofomittipg  ibe  relative,  in  a  phrase  of  f 
different  kind  from  the  former,  3¥here  ^ey  think  the  meaning  can  be  ua>| 
4erHoad  without  iu    A'»  *  Tkf^  wua  I  lote.'    '  The  dominions  we  pos^ 
■aessed,  %Qd  the  conquests  we  o^ade*'    But  though  this  eliptical  style  bel 
'intejijjgible^  pnd  is  atfoiwable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet  i&j 
fail,  jwritingi.  ^f  a  serious  or  digiMfi^d  kind,  is  ungracefui.    There,  the  r  ' 
4iveabou|d«  always  be  inserte9»  in  its  pr^f^  place,  and  the  construe 
rfilVed  W  •  ^  The  imm  whom  I  love.'    '  Ine  dom^^'^^  which  we 
.ed,4Mwl  tbe.conqo^ts  which  we  made^' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  partite,  and,  which  occujrs  so  freqm 
fin  all.lUads  of  con^position,  several  observations  are  to  be  made.     First 
it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style, 
bas  iha  same  sort  of  eQect,  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  vulgar  pbi 
;afid'So«  wb^u  one  is  telliu  a  slorv  in  common  conversation.    We  sb 
lafce.a^anl^ca/rom  $r  William  Temple,  for  ^n  instance.    He  is  ^keakj 
Jng^f.  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  '  The  academy  set 
by  Cardiaid  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  tb^t  pge  and  country', 
divert  thfoa  from  riikifig  into  his  politics  And  ministry,  bronght  ttus  i 
(.vogue  ;  and  tbe  Fren<ph  wits  h^ve,  for  this  Ust  ^e,  been  wholly  turn 
to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and  language  ;  and,  indeed,  with  su 
sneceas,  that  it  caa  baidly  be. equaled,  and  runs  equ^ly  through  th 
verse  and  their  pr^^e.'    H^-e  a^e  no  fewer  th^an  eight,. ond^s  in  one  ai 
laace.    This  ^^raai^le  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  ^Irag  in  I 
nsanuer,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.     It  is  strange  h^w 

II      It  grmaea  ssaqeecBrggB^ii   i  ii  i   i        ■  ■ '  r       , .  ■  ,    '  , 

* 

*  Onihisb«ad,  Dr.  Lowth's  fhort  inttodoothm  to  English  CSrtmasr  dcsofviis 
be  conittlted  ;  where  Kversl  niceties  of  ibe  Isngosfe  sfs  wtil  pointed  out. 
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writer,  so  acewAte  as  Dean  Swift,  should  iiave  stambled  on  so  improper 
an  applieatioD  oTthis  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following  sentfoce  f 
Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  <  There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards 
rising  in  die  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune, 
than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is, 
in  gammon  language,  called  discretion :  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by 
toe  assistance  of  which,  ^/  By  the  insertion  of,  and  isy  in  place  of, 
vAftcft  iff,  he  has  not  only  clogged  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungranv 
matical- 

But,  io  die  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observaticai,  that  tbongh  tho 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and^  be  to  join  objects  together,  and  thereby, 
as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close  }  yet,  in  fact,  by 
drc^fniig  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer  conneidon,  a  quicker 
succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Loagimi^ 
■sakes  this  remark ;  which,  from  many  instances,  appears  to  be  just : 
f  Veal,  Tidi,  vici,'*  expresses  with  more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick 
succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in 
the  following  description  of  a  route,  in  C«esar's  Commentaries:  ^  Nostrij^ 
emisis  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gerunt^  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur^ 
•ohortes  ali«  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt  j  ftigientibus  equltes, 
OGcnrront ;  fit  magna  caedes.'t  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  /. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  prevent  a 
qoick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are  making  soma 
enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind  should  rest  for  a  moment 
on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with 
pecnUar  advantage  and  grace.  As  when  Lord  Bolingbrokesays,  *  Such  a 
man  might  fall  a  victim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would 
hil  with  him.'  Fn  the  same  manner,  C«sar  describes  an  engagement  with 
die  Nervil :  <  His  equidbus  facile  puisis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeri- 
tate  ad  flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flu- 
mine,  et  jam  in  manibus  nostrls,  hostes  viderentur.^  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  2* 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events,  yet  as  it 
is  his  intention  to  shew  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at 
one  dme,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled,  in  order  to  paint  more 
strongly  the  distinctioa  of  these  several  places* 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and  when 
to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who  study 
doquence.  For  It  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in  language,  that  tiie 
omiasion  of  a  connecting  particle  should  somietimes  serve  to  make  objects 
appear  more  closely  connected ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distin^ 
ginsh  and  separate  them,  in  some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the 
omission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity  ;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed 
io  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former 
ease,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  sac* 

•  « I  came,  I  nw,  I  conquered." 

t  '<Oor  men,  after  having  discbfti^od  their  javeliiu,  attack  with  sword  in  haadi  of 
atiudde%  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are  seen 
drawing  near  ;  the  enemies  turn  their  baclcs ;  the  hor$e  meet  them  in  their  flight ;  a 
great  slaughter  ensues." 

t  "  The  enemy»  having  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  run  down 
with  iaeredibie  celerity  to  ^e  river ;  so  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  in  tkc  woods,  andin  th^  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troop  •" 
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cession  of  objects,  that  it  hat  not  leisure  *to  pmot  oat  thair  coOMtioa ; 
it  drops  the  copulatives  in  its  hurry  }  and  croirds  dia  whala  serict  la* 
^ether,  as  if  it  were  but  one  o4>)ect.  Whereas,  wiien  ire  eciomeraiay 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  i«  supposed  to  proceed  wMia  asoie 
slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marlcs  AiUy  the  relation  of  each  4ibjeet  to  diat 
which  succeeds  It ;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with  several  copalallvcf, 
maizes  you  perceive,  thaf  the  objects,  though  connected,  are  yet,  in  theai 
selves,  distinct ;  that  they  are  many,  not  one.  Observe,  for  tastaaeey 
in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  what  additiaad 
weight  and  dtstinctftess  is  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repcthias  sf 
a  conjunction,  '  I  am  persnaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  hfe,  not  angiiSi 
nor  principalittes,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  tb  ecMMj^ 
■or  height,  uor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shal)  be  able  to  sefMfiir  • 
as  from  the  love  of  God.*  Ron.  vilt.  38,  59*  So  much  with  regard  la 
the  056  of  copulatives. 

I  t»roceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  ■eataadte^ 
which  is,  to  dispose  of  the  oapitat  word  or  words,  in  that  place  mi  Ills 
sentence,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  saeb 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  roeaalag  priN 
cipally  rests,  every  on«  must  see;  and  that  these  words  should  poMitf 
a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  Indeed,  IIhI 
place  of  the  Sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best  figure,  whacherdit 
beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes,  even  in  the  middle,  eaonoV  M  ftf 
as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.  This  mast  v%ry  wA 
(he  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must  ever  be  slodied  in  iha 
first  place ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  no  great  M>eny  in  llie 
<;hoice  of  collocation.  For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the  important  wardi 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  So  Mr.  Addiaon :  '  TiM 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  90  yass 
AS  those  of  sense,  nor  so  reined  as  those  of  the  uaderstanding.'  And 
this,  indeed,  seems  the  most  plain  and  aatoral  order,  to  place  that  in  Ae 
front  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  proposition  vre  are  laylli|^ 
Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a 
it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  brisg  li 
out  full  at  the  close :  <  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  <  on  whatever  side  we  co»» 
template  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  wonderiUl  ioveo- 
llon.»  (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  »  considerable  advantage  above  wa^ 
in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which  their 
languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advantageous  aifusalsa 
for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give  their  mm- 
tences  more  force.  MHton,  in  his  prose  works^  and  some  other  of  oar 
old  Engtfsb  writers,  endeavoured  to  imiute  them  in  diii.  But  the 
forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity  ;  and  tlie 
genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  adniik 
such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  fab 
translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done  such  violence  to  the  language, 
as  even  to  appear  ridiculcms ;  as  In  this  expression :  *  Into  thia  hole 
thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators.'  He  has  translated  so  simple 
a  phrase  as,  <  Nullum  e4  tempestate  helium,^  by,  <  War  at  that  time 
there  was  none.'  However,  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  de* 
grte,  our  language  does  admit  of  inversioos ;  and  they  are  praetiacd 
M  ith  success  by  the  best  writers^    So  Mr.  Pope,  sp^d^ing  oi  Hoaaei^ 
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f  TIm  fffwe'  •f  jiui^ment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  hitn^  but  his 
vmea^ha  iwnitits  yet  uarivdied.'  It  is  evident^  that  in  order  to  give 
the  iffaleiiee  its  due  foroe^  by  contrastiog  properly  the  two  capital  words,, 
<  jad^flwat  and  iaventioQ/  thi*  is  a  hap^er  arrangement  than  if  he  had 
Wlofweddienalaral  order,  which  was,  *  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
Idarcbe  praise  of  judgn^tybui  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.' 

Some  vritelrs  pra«tiw  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  thmi  others ;  L^rd  Shaft^ury^  for  instance,  much  more 
thaia  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement,  is  owing,  in  agrea( 
meaeare^  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which 
hosA  SliaAesbury's  style  possesses.  This  wiU  appear  from  the  following 
ataScBces  of  hit  Enquiry  into  Virtue  ;  wh^e  idl  the  words  are  pl^ced^ 
ftae  strictly  in  the  natural  order,  bat  with  that  artificial  constrpctioi^ 
which  may  giwa  the  period  most  emphaw  and  grace.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  niiery  of  vice.,  .  *  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is^ 
what  of.  their  own  aecordy  men  readily  rem^k.  Where  there  is  this 
absolote  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equi- 
ty, there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is 
«aiis4qaeet«  JSeUom  is  the  cas«  misooastrued,  wh^n  ^t  worst.  The 
lislbrtaae  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  djspravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
alaods,  in  less  degrees.  As  if*,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were  indeed^ 
\be  gi«atest  wsery ;  bat,  to  be  so  in  a  JUtle  degree,  should  be  no  misery. 
9r  h^trm  at  all.  Whiph  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that 
His  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  h^  in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  dis* 
terted  ;  bnt  that  to  lose  the  nse  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  im 
some  siofleorgao  or  number,  is  ao  ill  worthy  the  least  notice.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  8^)  Here  is  aei  violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are 
many  ioTersions.  All  is  statdy,  and  arranged  with  art;  which  is  the 
great  charvcteristic^^  this  aatlmr's  styie. 

We  ttfed  oqly  open  9L^y  page  af  Mr.  Addison^  to  see  quite  a  different 
onler  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  '  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect^ 
aadmost  delightful  .of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  idaa%  coaverses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance^ 
and  continaes  the  longest  in. action,  withoat  being  tired,  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sfnse  of  feeUng  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  nor 
tioor  of  eiqtension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ex- 
cept colours ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con^ 
^nied  ia  its  operations,  &c.'  (Spectator  No.  411.)  In  this  strain,  he 
tl^^yM  proceeds,  Mlowing  the  most  natural  and  obvious  order  of  the 
laagnage :  and  ii^  by  this  means,  he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than 
ShaAesbmy,  he  has,  in  return,  more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity  i 
Wfhicb  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

B#it  whether  we  practise  mversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
gpneat  momeat*  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  dear  and  disentan- 
gled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when  there 
ire  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the 
imncipal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we 
most  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  theip,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  prin* 
cipol  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will 
be  made  clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangenlent  of  the 
feUowiog  sentence  io  Lord  Shatlesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author.  He  i^ 
i^eaking  of  modern  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient:  *  if,  whiisj 
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th«y  profess  only  to  please,  they  sccredy  advise,  and  give  instracteii 
they  may  noir ,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  ju^c^ 
fte  best  and  most  honoarable  among  authors.*  Tliis  is  a  weH  coaatrBd' 
ed  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  and  adtcibs,  m- 
(lessary  to  qualify  the  meaning ;  on/y,  secretly,  as  foeU,  fSKrhofs^  nawy  wUk 
justice^  formerly  /  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
embarrass,  nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capstal 
object  in  it,  via.  *  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honoiir-^ 
able  among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detaeiied,  ad 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  elfeot 
of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  ■semliem 
of  the  sentence  thus :  ^  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  ad- 
vise and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  beat  and 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  wdl  at 
formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same  sense: 
but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  dog  tha 
capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  without  grace,  and  witb* 
out  strength. 

A  fuurth  rtife,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is,  la 
make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importance 
above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a  climax,  and  is  al* 
ways  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From  #hat  cause  it  pleases, 
is  abundantly  evident.  In  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what 
is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order. 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain, 
we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  ^  Cavendum 
est,'  says  Quintilian,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  <  ne  de- 
crescatoratio,  et  fortiori  subjungaturaliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrile^o, 
fur;  aut  latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententiae  et  insorgere.'* 
Of  this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero 
furnish  many  examples. '  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  liim  to' 
study  it ;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect,  he  makes 
both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  nogether,  with  a  very  magnificent 
swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speakmg  of  a  design  of  Clodius^  for 
assassinating  Pumpey :  ^  Atqoe  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempus  ullum  dignam 
ftiit,  certe  haec  ill^  causa  summa  omnia  fuerunt.  Insidiator  erat  in  Foro 
collocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatils  ei  viro  aotem  mors  paraba* 
tur  cqjus  in  vita  nitebatnr  salus  civitatis ;  eo  porrd  reipubKcse  tempore, 
quo  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non  hsec  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  con- 
cidissent.'  The  following  instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also 
beautiful :  <  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever  it  is 
neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects 
acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay,  more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and 
this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  tiieir 
virtues  may  betray  them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  the&r 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.*  (Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King.) 


*  <  Care  must  be  taken,  that  our  composition  shall  not  fall  off,  and  that  a  weaker 
expression  shall  not  follow  one  o{  more  strength  :  as  if,  after  sacrilege  we  should  bring 
In  thei't ;  or,  having  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  subjoin  patunuiee.  Sentences 
oo^t  always  to  rise  and  grow.* 


I  most  dbflerve,  however,  that  this  sort  of  fttll  and  oratorial  climajr, 
caB  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always  sought  after. 
Only  aone  kinds  of  writing  admit  sach  sentences ;  and  to  study  them 
toe  HreqaenHy,  especially  if  the  subject  require  not  so  much  pomp,  is 
tfffecl^  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  cli- 
m^  #hich  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study, '  ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quinti- 
Ban '  speaks,  ^  et  ne  fortior]  subjungatur  aiiquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker 
assertion  or  propositii&ii  sliould  never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and 
when  our  sentence  ccnsists  of  two  members,  the  longest  should,  gene- 
nBy,  be  the  -cdncluding  one.  There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last 
direction.  Periods,  tbas  divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily ;  and  the 
riiortiest  member  being  placed  first,  we  cariy  it  more  readily  in  our  mem* 
ory  as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two 
Snore  dearly.  Thus  to  say,  /  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
Waiter  fwrselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
mofte  graceful  and  more' clear,  than  to  besin  with  the  longest  part  of  the 
propositioi^:  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  wijfa  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
our  passions,  when  thiy  have  forsakibn  us/  In  general,  it  is  always 
aigiree^le  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upcli  irt,  and  growing  in  its  impor* 
-tance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  construction  can  be  managed  with* 
oot  affecta^n,  or  unseasonable  pomp.  Mf  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says 
Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  '  and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many 
oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  diflerent 
act  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that 
are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether :  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrii^th  pf  sUbs  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  roaenifi- 
cence  and  immensity  of  Nature.'  (Spect.  No.  420.)  Hence  fofiows 
clearly, 

A  fifth  roie  for  flie  .strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  conclud* 
ing  them^  with  an  ndverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable  word. 
Soch  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading.  There  are  sen- 
tences indeed,. where  the  stress  and  significancy  rests  chiefly  upon  some 
yrords  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dr* 
CQBsstaaces,  but  as  the  capital  figures ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have 
the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found 
with  this  sentence  of  Bolinsbroke's :  Mn  their  prosperity,  my  friends 
shall  never  hear  of  me  y  in  tiieir  adversity,  always.'  Where  ttsi>sr  .and^ 
iUways,  being  empbatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression.  But  I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech, 
when  introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important 
words.  In  such  case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least 
coaapicuous  parts  of  the  period ;  and  $o  classed  with  other  words  of 
greater  dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid  concluding  with  any 
of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  oJ\  io,]fiomy  with, 
£y.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  *  Avarice  is  a  criihe 
of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  ^  Avarice  is  a  crime 
which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'  This  is  a  Phraseology  which  all 
correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the  want  of  dignity 
which  arises  firom  those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  can- 
not avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes  the 
sentence :  and  as  those  prepositions  have  no  import  of  their  own,  but 
tfoly  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words^  it  is  disagreeable 
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for  the  mind  to  be  left  .pautiog  oa  a  irord,  wfiich  do^  '^no^  by  iUel^  pro- 
duce any  idea,  nor  form  apy  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  vrbich  are  used  in  a  coiapound  seo^^  with 
gome  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  stiU  not  so  beau- 
tiful conclusions  of  a  period.;  sucb.as^  brtfig  aboiU,  lay  hold  af^  cofM  Qim 
tOfC^earup,  and  uiany  other  of  this  kind;  instead  of  wbichy  if  vecaa 
employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence  witb  more 
strength.  Even  the  pronoun  U^  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  aubstamiva 
BOMD,  and  indeed  oAen  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  wiMa  ve 
want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence,  shoald,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  tbe 
«onclusionf  more  e^y>eciaUy,  srhen  it  is  joined  witb  some  of  the  piepo* 
aitions,  as,  '^fh  it^  in  it,  to  it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  SpeciaiOTi 
whicb  otherwise,  is  abundant^  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  aeiw- 
ble ;  '  There  is  i^Qt,  in  my  opli>ion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphamt  cao« 
side  ration  in  religion,  than  ilH&y  of  the  perpetual  progress  wbicb  the 
ioul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  \\&  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a  period  in  it.'  [So,  l^A..]  IIow  mucfa  more  graceful  the  lenteafifliif 
it  bad  been  so  constructed  as  to  clpse  with  the  word,  perioiL 

Besides  particles  and  pronovm^  ^y  phrase  which  expresses  a  circofll-' 
stance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad  graces 
We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  follpwiog  sentence  from  Lord  Boliagjbroke  t 
f  Letter  on  the  Stale  of  parties  at  the  Accession  of  King  Geocge  L) 
^  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has  eauaed  «U 
Ihe  mischief  we  lament  '^  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  thmta  great 
advance  towards  this  .union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties^  so  bappily 
begun,  so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  o^lected » 
to  say  no  worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  woruj  occasions  a  sad 
falling  off  at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  anhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the 
period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of.  a  climax,  which  we  .t^ipect  to 
find,  growing  to  the  last. 

The  propoir  dis{x>sition  of  such  .  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is  o^ea 
attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in.  order  to  adjust  them  so,  as  sbaU 
consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period.  Though 
necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely  stones  in  a  buUdiiigi 
which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place  them  witb  tbe  least  of^ 
ft^nce.  ^  /ungantur,'  says  Quiutiiian,  <  quo  congruunt  maxime  ;  sicat  ia 
structure  aaxprum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa,  enormitaa  invenit  cui  applicari,  et 
in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 

The  close  isr  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  tbe  sense 
-admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking,  the  better^ 
iUat  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  possess  the  last  plaoa^ 
quite  di«enci|^bered«  It  is  a  rale,  too,  never  to  crxiwdtoo  maoiy  etr* 
cumstances  together,  but  ratber  to  intersperse  them  in  different  pacts  of 
tbe  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend  ;  pro- 
vided that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  diri^cted,  not  to  clog  those  capital 
words  with  ihem.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says^  ^  Whal  1  bad 
tbe  honour  of  meotioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  timo  ago,  in  conversa* 
lion,  was  not  a  new  thought."  (Letter  to  the  £arl  of  Oxford*)  Tbese 
two  circumstances,  somt  tixu  agOy  and  in  conoersati&nt  which  are  here 
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*  ^  Let  tbera  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  fer  them  caa  be  fouad ;  as  ta  a 
structure  composed  of  rou.^h  stones,  there  are  always  places  where  the  most  irresrular 
and  uiisliapely  may  And  soine  adjacent  one  to  whicliit  can  be  joined}  and  tome  Wis 
^n  which  it  may  »8t.* 
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{Mft  tog^lifT,  wmiU  hav«  hftd  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  <  What  I 
had  the  Jtonosr,  «>ittetime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  yodr  Lordship  in  coiw 
yersatimi.'  And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolrngbroke's : 
(Remark*  on  the  History  of  England.)  <  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours, 
nay  Ii#  placed,  for  anght  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just  jq 
Ae  diddle  point,  from  whence  a  deflation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The  arrangemeht  would  hare 
been  Mppier  thus :  *  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I 
Ikaow,  be  placed,  b$  it  ha3  often  been  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
fokit,'  &c. 

i  fltfmll  give  only  one  rote  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
wlileh  19,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are  corn- 
flared  or  contrasted  to  one  another :  where  either  a  resemblance  or  an 
oippositioii  li  intended  to  be  expressed,  some  resemblance,  in  the  laa- 
gviiagte  and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  things 
fbemselv^s  corretpond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  thie 
-vi^ordis  corresponding  too.  We  are  disappointed  when  ft  is  otherwise; 
smd  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect.  Thus,  when 
LioM  Mirtgbrdke  says,,  ^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most 
wft ;  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  fot  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their 
aide;'  (Dissert,  oh  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more 
oomplete,  if  he  had  said,  <  The  laughers  wilt  be  for  tho^e  who  have 
iboaC  wit ;  ^^  serious,  tot  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 

The  Mlowiiig  passage  frofti  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
eseinplffiirt  the  rtde  I  am  now  giving:  '  Homer  was  the  greater  genius^ 
Yirgil)  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  tbe  man ;  in  the 
•ther,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetoosity; 
Tirgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Homer,  scatters  with  a  gen- 
eroos  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homer, 
Uke  tbe  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden  overflow ;  Virgil,  like. 
a  river  io  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stream.  And  when  we  look  upon 
dbeir  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympas,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like 
Ibe  same  power,  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying 
l^ans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation*'  Periods  thus  con- 
stmcted,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often, 
have  B  senstbie  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention 
to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
eomparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  con- 
itruction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagree^ 
able  uniformity;  produces  H  regularly  returning  clink  in  the  period, 
vUcfa  tires  the  ear;  and  plainJy  discovers  afiectation.  Among  the  an- 
dents,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
cotiaty  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered,  with 
reapect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity, 
and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  it  is  a  subject,  whicb>  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered. 
more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  sub- 
jects of  criticism;  and  ueit,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  use. 

For  though  niaay  of  theie  atl«aiioiit  which  L  have  been  recommend- 
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ingy  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect^  upon  writiog  and  style,  a  ibudi 
greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  imagined.  A  sentiment  which  is  express* 
ed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily  arranged*  makes  always  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than  one  that  is  feeUe  or  embarraned. 
£very  one  feels  this  upon  a  comparison :  and  if  the  efiect  be  sensible 
in  one  sentence,  how  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,thit 
is  made  up  of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  which 
all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  mewi  to  transfuse 
into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement  that  does  most  JQstke 
to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advantage,  strikes  us  as  beautiM, 
To  this  )>oint  have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did 
men  always  think  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fuDy  mas* 
ters  of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  occasioo  for 
lew  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  I  havte  rec^unmeadedi 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there 
is  besides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  ims* 
take  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscar% 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embsr* 
jrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language  act  and  i^ 
act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have  here,  as  ia 
many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  is  learning,  to  arrange 
his  sentence  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learning,  at  the  same  time,  tc 
think  with  accuracy  and  order ;  an  observation  which  alone  will  justify 
all  the  care  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES-HAAMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their  mean- 
ing, under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We  are  now 
to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  harmony,  or  agree- 
ablenessto  the  ear;  which  was  the  last  quaUty  belonging  to  them  that! 
proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. For  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  for 
our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connexion  be- 
tween the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which 
conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  qiind^  by 
means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds  The  imagination  revolts  as  sooa 
as  it  hears  them  uttered.  '  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian,  <  potest  intrare  in 
affectum,  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo,  statim  offendit.'*  MusIc  has 
naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men  to  prompt  and  facilitate  certun  emo- 
tions ;  iusomuch  tjiat  there  are  hardly  any  dispositions,  which  we  wiA 
to  raise  in  others,  biit  certain   sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  \hose 

•  <  Nothing  san  enter  into  the  affsctimii  which  stumbles  at  thtthreaheldy  by  offend* 
ing  the  ear.* 
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dispositions,  and  tending  to  proQftote  them*  Now^  language  aay^b  acne 
degree^be  leudered  capable  of  Uua  power  of  muaic^  a  circunslance 
whkb  must  needs  bei^t^  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  iaven* 
Uoa*  Not  content  wUb  simply  interpreting  oiir  ideas  to  otbers,  it  can 
give  tbem  tfaose  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds ;  and,  to  the 
pleasure  of  .communicatiHg  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  plea«» 
Slice  of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  nay  be  considered.  First, 
i^eeabie  souodi  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular  ex< 
preasion:  Next,  the  sound  so  order^,  as  to  become  etcpressive  of  the 
sense,      i'he  first  is  the  more  common ;  the  second  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  property  of 
a  weU^constructed  seai|imce :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  «entenoes  we  have 
kitberto  treated,  we  shall  ooofine  ourselves  to  them  ^under  this  head* 
This  kieauty  of  musipal  constroctiott  in  prose,  it  is  plwn,  will  depend 
V|M»n  two  things;  the  choice  of  woids,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words ;  on  whidi  head,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  unless  1  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  frivolous  detail 
coaceming  the  powers  of  the  several  leUers,  or  simple  sounds,  of  which 
speech  is  composed,  it  is  evident,  that  words  are  most  agreeable  te  the 
ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds^  where  there  is  a 
proper  intermijiture  of  voweb  and  consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh 
consonants  rubbing  against  each  other  $  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  sue*" 
cession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  moath»  It 
ma>  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  diffi« 
cult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  pmaful  to 
the  ear.  Vowels  give  softness;  consonants,  strengthen  the  sound  of 
words.  The  music  of  langpmge  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both ;  and 
will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  efibminsrte  by  an  excess 
^  either.  Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  ^aa 
li^KNiosyllables.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of 
sounds  which  they  present  to  it :  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  Ian* 
gl^ages  abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the 
ouMt  musical,  which  do  not  ran  wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  sylla- 
bles, but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  pf  them  ;  such  as  repent,  pre- 
cUg^  velocilfs  ceUrUyj  independaUj  tntpeittonty. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  proper «ar* 
rangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more  complex,  and 
of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  wdl  chosen, 
and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed,  the  music  of  the  sentence 
is  atterly  lost,  in  the  harmonious  structure  and  disposition  of  periods, 
no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  equab  Cicero.  He  had  studied 
this  with  care ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calb  the 
'  Plena  ac  aumerosa  oratia'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  ia* 
stances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every 
ear.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round  and  swellingi  than  the 
foiJowing  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  *  Cogitate  qoan- 
tis  laboribus  fuadatum  imperium,  quanta  virtote  stabllitam  libertatem, 
quanta  Deorum  benignitate  anctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas,  una  nox  pene 
delerit.'  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  musical  sentence, 
the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  Education  :  ^  We  shall  con- 
diact  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent  $  but  else,  so 
saiootb,  so  greeny  so  fuU  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on 
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every  lide^  that  ikt  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.'  Every 
thing  in  this  tentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are 
happily  chosen ;  full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds;  laborious^  mnootky  gr$mj 
goodly  f  mdodious  charming :  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged^  that 
were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  presently, 
he  sensible  of  the  melody  suiiering.  For,  let  us  obsenre,  how  finely  the 
members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  '  So  sm^th,  so  green,' 
— <  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side ;' — till 
the  ear,  prepared  by  this 'gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  dose  oa 
which  it  rests  with  pleasure  ;*— '  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of^a  melody  veiy 
sensible  to  the  ear,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious  stmc* 
ture  h  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  by  what  laws  Is  it  regulated  ? 
And,  upon  this  subject,  were  i  to  follow  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  woold 
be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For  here  they  have  entered  into 
a  minute  and  particular  detail ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other 
bead  that  regards  language.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse^ 
there  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  as- 
certained by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  cal- 
led, that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  enter 
into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  shew  what  the  effect  of 
each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  structure  of  senten- 
ces, it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the  principal  object 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The  other  qualities  of  precisiiMi, 
unity  and  strength,  which  we  consider  as  of  chief  importance,  they 
handle  slightly  ;  but  when  they  come  to  the^junaiura  ^tmmurus^*  the 
inodulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious.  Dioaysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a 
4reatise  on  the  Composiiion  of  Wordg  m  a  StnUnce^  which  is  altogether 
conj&ned  to  their  musical  effect.  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence 
to  consist  in  four  things ;  fiigst,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  se- 
condly, in  the  composition  of  ^unds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet ;  third- 
ly, in  change  or  variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  soond  suited  to  the 
sense.  On  all  these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement: 
and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a 
booiioon  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

in  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of  dis- 
course, it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and  indeed,  for  several 
reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the  tract  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  shew  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a 
part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  now 
draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  langaages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man, were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces  and  the 
powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were  more  fixed 
and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sonorous  i  their 
method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  both  introduced 
a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplici^ 
of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ ;  and,  what  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  tlieir  languages  aUoir* 
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td^  gave  them  the  poVer  of  placing  their  words  in  whatever  order  was 
most  suited  to  a  masical  arrangement.  All  these  were  great  advantages 
which  tbey  enjoyed  above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially^ 
Were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we ;  their  genius  was 
more  tnmed  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is  known  to 
have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is  with  us ;  more 
aniversally  stodied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  Several 
learned  men,  particnlarlv  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Po^ry 
and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the 
ancientSy  both  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music* 
Whence  the  fnodo3  fecity  and  the  tibiU  dextris  ei  smistriBf  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  Terence^s  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speak* 
ing,  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
TO.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athe« 
nians,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  particular  mea- 
sure prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate 
the  laws  to  the  people;  lest,  by  reading  them  with  improper  tones,  the. 
faiws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Among  the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted 
story  of  C.  €rracchus,  when  he- was  declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musi^^ 
.clan  standing  at  his  back,  in  order  to  g^vehiro  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe 
or  fiute.  Even  when  proik>uncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by 
which  he  inflamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other  ; 
this  attention  to  the  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it  seems^ 
thought  necessary  to  success.  .Quintilian,  though  he  condemns  the  ex- 
cess of  this  sort  of  pronunciation^  yet  allows  a  ^  cantos  obscurior'  to  be 
a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence»  that  variety  of  accents,  acute^ 
grave,  sind  circumflex,  which  we  find  marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables, 
to  express  not  the  quantity  of  them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to 
he  spoken  ^  the  application  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And 
though  the  Romans  did  not  mark  those  accants  in  their  writing,  yet  it  ap« 

'  pears  from  Quintilian,  that  they  used  thenHln  pronunciation :  ^  Quontam 
g[uaUf*  says  he,  *  coroparantes  gravi,  ro||mt>gante8  acuto  tenore  conclo- 
duat.^  As  music  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans  than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of  pub* 

'  lie  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones  oc 
inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use ;  this  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying 
a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sentences,  which  might  best  suit 

.    this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  tjie  genius  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  effect  in  public  speak- 
ing  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  moderti  oration ;  anoth- 
er reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied.     Cicero,  in  his  treatise, 

^  entitled.  Orator^  tells  us,  '  Consciones  sspe  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba 

a>te  cecidissent  Id  enim  expectant  aures.*  And  he  gives  a  remarka- 
e  instance  of  the  efiect  of  an  harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assem- 
bly, from  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  orations^  spoken  in  his  hearing. 
The  sentence  was,  ^Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritatis  filii  comprobravit. 
By  means  of  the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  ^  Tantus  clamor  con- 

*  <  I  have  often  been  witness  to  bursts  of  exclamation  in  the  public  o^fembljpi.  whe.B 
seateiicvs  closed  musically  >  for  that  \s  a  pleasure  which  th(*  ei^  et];p<:ts/ 


cionia  cxtttatiM  eit,  «^  prorias  Mtekr abile  esse!*'  He  mik«»  is  nmuk 
the  feet  of  whidi  these  words  egnsist,  to  wbkfa  he  Mcribe^  the  power  of 
the  melody ;  and  shews  how,  by  altvrHig  the  coUocatioiiy  the  whole  ef* 
feet  ivould  be  lost ;  asthqs:  '  fiktris  dietbni  sapiens 'comprobnivil  teoie- 
fitas  filii.'  Now  tboog h  it  be  tn^  that  CaitN>'s  seoieBce  is  extremely 
musiGaly  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  U>  aa  audlencey  yet  I  caop" 
not  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  eifoaliy  baraionioos,  would,  by  its 
harmony  alone,  produce  any  iiich  efleet  on  a  British  audiense,  or-eacite 
any  such  wonderful  applause  and  admiration^  as  Cicero  informs  us  thisaf 
Carbo  produced.  Chir  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  abtuse.  The 
melody  of  speech  has  less  power  over  us ;  and  by  our  ^npler  and  plalacr 
method  €p(  uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  le$$ 
melody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaas.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  i»  vain  to  think  of  bestawii^ 
the  same  attention  upon  the  faarmonioas  structure  of  our  sentences,  that 
was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations*  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  aad 
Roman  critics^  on  this  head,  has. misled  some  lo  imagine;^  that  it  nitfhths 
equally 'applied  to  our  tongue;  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  ^  re- 
gulated by  spondees  aiid  trochees,  and  iambuses  aad  paeons,  ^d  timber 
metrical  feet.  Uut  first,  our  words  capnot-be  measured,  or,  at  least,  caa 
be  measured,  very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  the  quanii* 
ty,  the  length  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  tt6t,  by  any  means,  eo  fii* 
ed  and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Reman' tongues  $  bet  veiy 
often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis^  and  the  sense. 
Next,  thodgh  our  prose  could  adout  of  such  metrical  regulaljoo,  yet, 
Irom  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  discourse  the  elect 
would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  muck 
fUeasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  and,  hwtly,  this  whole  doe* 
trine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even  as  it  is  deliifered 
by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  meaaare, 
loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  melodj  of  disooaias 
was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been 
to  the  modems.  But,  though  they  write  a  great  deal  abqat  it,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  couU  be  of  real  use  ia 
practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Orator^  where  this  point  is  discussed 
With  the  most  minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  diP 
iered  from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  fisr  the  eonelusiony  and 
-other  parts  of  a  sentence ;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  tl^e  J«d^. 
meet  of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules- oen* 
cerning  this  matter,  in  any  language  ^  as  all  prose  composition  must  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers ;  mad  according  as  the  tenor  of  si  dis- 
course varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  mast  vary  infiaitely. 

But,  although  I  apprehend,  that  this  musical  arrangement  caattot  be 
reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  quality  to  be 
neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  its  effect  to  be  very 
considerable ;  and  that  every  one  who  studies  to  wrifle  with  grace,  orach 
more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public,  with  success,  will  be  oUiged  to 
attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  prao* 

maaasar-:—  ■■-a'--i  .ri-  ■■      ,..u  -i.  ■,:TsasMggaa^:j.^!  •stun  ,   i     ucagsa:^es»c;iS58aeg»»apqaqs»g» 

*  *  In  venu  ^idem,  theatra  iota  ezclBfflBDt  si  fiiit  ana  syilaba  ant  brevior  autloagior. 
?fec  vero  multitudo  pedes  novit,  nee  udos  nnmercw  tenet ;  nee  illud  quod  offeodity  avt 
cur,  aut  in  quo  offendat  intelligtt ;  et  tamen  omnium  loDgitudinnm  et  brevitatum  » 
sonis  si  cut  a  cutaruro>.  ^raviumque  vocum,  judicium  ipui  nature  Id  auribus  itostris 
coHocaviti'  CicaaoOratoriC.  51. 
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tke,.tb«>t  nuMt  chiefly  Arect  him^  For  aay  rule9  that  can  M  given,  on 
this  ankjecty  are  very  general.  Some  rjules,  however,  there  are,  which 
nmy  tie  of  use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I 
proeecd  tomemion  tneh  as  appear  to  me  most  saaterial. 

There  are  two  thmgs  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly  depends; 
These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members  of  it ;  and, 
the  dose  or  cadcnse  of  the  whole. 

First,  t  say,  the  distribution  of  the  senreral  members  is  to  be  carefolly 
attended  to.  It  is  of  inqiortance  to  observe,  that  whatever  is  easy  and 
i^rreeable  to  the'  organs  of  speech,  always  sounds  gratefol  to  the  ear* 
While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termination  of  each  of  its  members  Aunia 
apanse^  or  rest,  in  protKHnicing :  and  these  rests,  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  make  the  coarse  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  thewune  time,  should 
filll  at  sodi  distances,  as  to  bear  a  certaki  musical  proportion  to  each 
oAer.  Has  will  be  best  illnstraled  by  eiamples.  The  following  sen« 
fence  it  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  ^  This  discourse  concerning  the' 
^Bsiness  of  God's  commands,  does,  all  alon^,  suppose  and  acknowledge 
fte  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course :  except  only 
in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  rdigioo 
by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pioos  and  virtuous  education.^ 
Here  there  is  no  harmony ;  nay,  there  b  some  degree  of  harshness  aikl 
unpleasantness ;  owmg  principally  to  this,  that  there  is,  properiy,  no 
more  than  tone  panse  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  twe 
members  into  which  it  is  divided,  each  of  ^which  is  so  long- as  to  occasion 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  ftureath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe^  new,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  following  sen* 
tenee,  from  Str  WIlKam  Temple,  glides  along,  and.the  graceful  intervak 
at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking  sarcastically  of  man : 
<  Bat,  God  "be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what 
he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked 
about  him,  as  te  as  he  can,  he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen  ^ 
when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  when 
be  llatf  shot  his  best,  be  is  sore  none  ever  did,  or  even  can,  shoot  better^ 
or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of 
truth ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*  Here 
eaety  thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  and» 
it  ie  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division  of 
the  members  of  his  sentences,  which  renders  Sir  William  Temple's  style 
alsraya  agreeable.  I  must  observe.at  the  same  time,  that  a  sentence, 
arith  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at. intervals tpo  apparently  measur« 
ed  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of  affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadeace'of  the  whole 
sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the  ear,  de- 
mands the  greatest  care.     So  Quintilian ;  ^  Nod  igitur  durum  sit,  neqife 
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*  Or  tli»  instaoce.  Ue  is  addressing  himself  to  lady  Essez,  upon  the  death  of  bar 
child :  *■  I  was  once  in  hopei  that  what  was  90  yielent  could  not  be  long :  but,  when  I 
observed  your  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the  ur-  : 
tfaer  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  to  threaten,  no 
less  tkaa. year  afaild,  your  health,  and.your  life,  1  coold  no  longer  forbear  tbiseadea* 
vour,  nor  end  It  without  begging  of  yon,  for  God^s  sake  and  for  your  own,  foryoor  chil- 
dren and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  (hat  you  'would  no  longer  absji* 
dOn  yourself  to  a  disconsolate  passion;  but  that  you  would  at  length,  awaken  yuor 
piety,  etre  way  to  yonr  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Per- 
ceysf  that  never  yet  shrank  at  any  disaster  " 
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i^MfuptaAiy  ifuo  ahimi,  velut,  respirant-  ac  reficiantur.  Haec  est  sedea 
oratkmb ;  hoc  auditor  eatpectat ;  hie  laas  omnis  declamat.'*  The  only 
important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that  when  >we  aim  at  dij^ity 
or  elevation^  the  sound  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest 
members  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words,  should 
be  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  following 
sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given  :  *  it  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of 
sigjht)  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas ;  converses  with  its  objects  at 
the  greatest  distance  ^  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  beirig' 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  th^  proper  divbion  of  the  members 
and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  coih 
ducted  to  a  fuU  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observed  to  take  place  wiUi  respect 
to  significancy:  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  greistly.  For 
this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  worJs^  are  as  ung^eioos  to 
the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  1  formerly  shewed  they  were  tnconsisteilt 
with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  sense 
and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  Influence  on  each  other.  That  which 
hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning :  and  that 
which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary  effect, 
appears  also  to  teive  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is  the  following  sen* 
tence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity  i  Mt  is  a  ihystery  which  we 
firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  bow 
easily  could  it  have  been  mended  by  this  transposition  !  '  It  is  a  mystery^ 
the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  hum- 
bly adore.'  In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our 
language,  requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  penult,  that  is,  the  last* 
bat  one,  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syl- 
lables, as,  contranfy  parHcuUxr^  rtiraspecif  seldom  conclude  a  sentence 
harmoniously,  unless  &  run  of  long  syllables,  before^  has  r«Mieredtiiem 
i^eeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed  as 
to  make  the  sound  always  swdl  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to  rest, 
either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the  tone  of 
declamation.  The  ^ar  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  melody,  and 
is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention-  of  the 
reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  In  our  com- 
position, we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the  period. 
Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal 
intervab,  should  never  follow  one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be 
intermixed  with  long  and  swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as 
well  as  magnificent.  Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds, 
departures  from  regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Mono* 
tony  is  a  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of 
harmonious  arrangement :  and  to  have  otily  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable  a 
writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sentences  ac- 


*  *  Let  there  be  nothing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  conclusion  of  the  seotence,  on  which 
the  tntnd  pauses  and  rests.  This  is  the  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of  discouna^ 
Here  every  hearer  eipectf  to  be  ^U^cd ;  here  his  applaufie  breaks  (brth.' 
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cordinf^  to  it ;  wbidi  soon  proves  disgusting.  Bat  a  jast  and  correet  ear 
is  T^qaishe  for  varying  and  divetsifying  the  melody ;  and  hence  we  so 
seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  thi§  respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglected^  yet 
it  most  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds :  for  all  appearances  of  an  m^ 
tfaoHs  affecting  harmooyy  are  disagreeable :  especially  when  the  Jove  of 
It  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  preci- 
sion, or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  intro* 
duced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill  up  the  melody,  eampUmenta  tm* 
merorwn^  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are  great  '  blemishes  in  writing.  They 
are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always  loses 
more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty 
of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  wdl  as  sound  y  and,  where 
the  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it 
will  seldom  happen  but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably ;  at  least, 
a  very  moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often  no 
other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After  all  the  la^ 
bour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of  proSe,  he 
coiuea  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion  :  *  In  univer- 
aam,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potios  atque  asperam  compositionen  maiim  es- 
scy  quam  eieminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Ide6que,  vincta 
quasdam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  videantnr ;  neque  ullutn 
idooeum  aut aptum  verbum  prs3termittanius,gratiaienitatis.*  (Lib« ix.c  4.) 

Cicero^  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  &e  most  remarkable  patterns 
of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  is  however,  too  visible ;  and  the 
ponap  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength.  That  noted 
dose  of  his,  esse  vidioiwrj  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  occurs 
eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  'among  his  cotemporaries.-.  We 
must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  union  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty;  and  if  his  harmony  be  sometimes  thought  studied,  that 
^udy  iii^ars  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musical 
arrai^ement.  Alilton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  finely 
tomed  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of  invert- 
sioD,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of  style ;  and 
though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet 
it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction  aind  order.  Of  later 
nrriters^  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers. 
As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences ; 
and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  ha  has  avoided  the  mo- 
notony into  which  writers,  who  study  tbe*  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt 
to  fall ;  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison 
lisuB  also  much  harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  va- 
jied,  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  veiy 
flowing  and  agreeable.    Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 


*  *  Upon  the  whole  I  would  nther  choose,  Uiat  composition  shoulil  appear 
and  harsh,  if  that  be  necessary,  than  that  it  should  be  enervated  and  effeminate  sach 
as  "we  find  the  style  of  too  many.  Some  sentences  therefore,  which  we  have  stusi- 
oiBflly  formed  into  melody,  should  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  niay  not  seem  too  mu<^ 
laboured ;  nor  onght  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  expressive  word,  for  the  sake  6f 
^ilS^oothiDg  S  period.* 
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laagoid;  and  is  much  oatdone  by  Bishop  Atterbiiry  in  the  mw^  ^  Ui 
periods.    Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arraogement  altogether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sounds  or  modulation,  in 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ;  the 
sound  adapted  to  the  sense  The  former  was  no  more  than  a  stiaple 
iMxorapaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees  of  it :  First, 
the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a  discourse ;  next,  a  par- 
ticular resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that 
are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a 
disi^urse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with  oar 
ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  oar 
imrle  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  with 
tlie  Ciceit>nian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  b  ira« 
pertant,  magnificent,  sedate :  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  sach  n 
course  of  sentiment  assum^^.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager 
reasoning,  no  fomiliar  address.  These  always  require  the  measures 
brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt  And,  therefore,  to  swell,  or  to 
let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  rule 
in  oratory.  No  one  tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  eSSect 
from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  compositions ;  nor  even  to  aU 
the  parts  of  the  same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegy- 
ric, and  an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words 
of  a  tender  love  song  to  the  air  of  a- warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranffutUity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  slate.  *  Ctsi  homini 
nihil  estmagis  optandum  quam  prospera,  sequabilis  perpetuaqoe  fortaai^ 
secundo  vite  sine  uUa  offensione  cursu;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquillaeC 
placata  omnia  fuissent  incredibili  qnlUkim  et  pen^  divini,  quk  mmc 
vestro  beneficio  fruor,  Isetitiae  volupfate  caruissem.'*  Nothing  was  ever 
more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  die  ear. 
But  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such  periods, 
or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing  against  Mark  Antony,  or  Call- 
line  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  we  previously  ix,  in  our 
mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our  subject ; 
that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express,  most  naturally  asaome, 
and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent  themselves ;  whether  round  or 
smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and 
abrupt.  This  general  idea  must  durect  the  modulation  of  our  periods ; 
to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  die 
ground  of  the  melody ;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as 
either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  produdng  a 
suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub^t.  Gnve, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement 


*  Oral  ad  Quir ilea,  post  Reditutn. 
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and  the  etrth  ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness 
was  opoB  the  fiBu:e  of  thd  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other  passages,  particularly  some  of  the 
Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  con* 
stniction  .Any  composition  that  rises  considerahly  above  the  ordinary 
tone  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyricalcharac* 
terSj  naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

Buf,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  resem* 
bllng  sound.  This  can  be,  som  times,  accomplished  in  prose  composi- 
tion ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected 
there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for ;  where  attention  to  sound 
is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versifi« 
catioo«  and  that  caiuus  obscurictr,  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  id  read* 
inepoetry.     This  requires  a  little  more  illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  of  objects ;  first,  other  sounds ;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  resem- 
blance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the  noise  of 
waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams.  This  is 
the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium  through 
which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one;  sounds  represented  by  other  * 
sounds  ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  con- 
nexion. No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describ- 
ing sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most 
liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables  which  are  of 
difficolc  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  structure  of  language  assists 
him ;  lor  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many 
particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound 
which  they  signify ;  as  with  us,  the  whistlir^  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum 
of  fnsectSy  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber;  and  many 
other  instances,  where  the  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the 
sound  it  represents.  1  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describ' 
ing  the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in 
the  other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between 
the  two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  po^'t  art.  The  first  is  the 
cipemDg  of  hell's  gates : 

On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil,  ana  jarring  sound, 
Th*  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  mnges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.-^ B.  K 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 

Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  tttming. B.  11 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gierusalemmc,  has  been 
often  admired  on  accoimt  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound  of  the  thing 
represented : 

R 


Chiama  gli  babitator'd«  Vombre  etene 

11  raftco'soim  dft  la  Turtareo  tromba : 

Treman  le  spaelose  atn  aateroa, 

£t  I'aer  cieoo  a  (pel  rnpior  rimboiaba ; 

Ni  ftridendo  cost  de  la  superne 

Itegioni  dele  cielo,  it  folgor  piomba  ; 

fi%  si  sooMa  giammai  la  terra, 

Cbiand  i  vapmi  in  tpo  gravida  senra.  Cavt.  tv.  Srurs.  4. 


The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
ployed  to  imitate,  is,  motion ;  ap  it  is  swift  or  siow,  violent  or^entle, 
equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort.  Though 
there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet^ 
in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one;  as  appears  from  the  ctmnez- 
ion  between  music  and  dancing.  And,  therefore,  here  it  'is  in  the 
poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would 
describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  correspond,  in  our  imaginaticMi 
with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  impression  of  stoWi 
motion;  as  in  this' line  of  Virgil : 

01b  inter  sete  magna  vi  braehia  tollunt. 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  aSj 

Quadrupedante  putrem  tonitn  quatit  ongula  caittpum. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 

works  abound   nith  instances  of  it;    most  of  them,  indeed,  ao  often 

qtioted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.     I  shafl 

give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.     It  is  the  descriptioti 

of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  Tlu  Fleeu* 

With  caiy  course 
The  vessels  glide  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  He  on  these  smooth  seas 
'    When  eveiy  sephyr  sleens ;  then  the  shrouds  drop ; 
The  downy  feather*  on  toe  coadage  huog, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines^ike  yellow  gold 
Fas*d  in  ttie  fire>  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words  as 
Capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  theoiiod. 
Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these :  but,  that  here  also, 
there  u  spme  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power 
which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions,  and,  according 
as  its  train  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another. 
This,  indeed,  logically  speaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between 
the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syl- 
lables, by  their  sound  alone,  recal  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than 
another,  and  dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the 
poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that 
in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of  accoia* 
roodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for  imaginadon  to 
work  $  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage,  be  will  ofWn 
fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the  sense,  which  others 
cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to  his  own  dispoiitioo  of 
mind  ^  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which  he  imagines  himself  to 
hear.    However,  that  there  are  real  instances  of  this  kind;  and  that 
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pbeiry  is  capable  of  some  sQ<;h  expression^  cannot  be  doubteii.    Drydon*s 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a  very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,. 
ini  the  English  language.     Without  much  study   or  reflection,  a  poet 
describing  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  frokn  the  feeling  of  his 
subject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  flowii^  numbers. 


Or, 


— — — Namque  ipsa  decoram 

Ccesuiem  nato  genetrU>  lumenqae  juventtt 

Purpareuuii  et  Istoa  oculis  attarat  honorei.  Mw.  L 


Deven^  locos  letos  et  amaena  vireta 

Foitunhtoranii  memoram  sedesque  beatas ; 

£argior  bic  campos  aether,  et  lumiae  vestit 

Pui^reo,  solemqi^e  suum^  sua  sidera  DoraQt  JEn,  VI. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  nttmbers»(. 

■         Joveniua  nuUMU  emieat  ardeu. 
Litlos  10  Hesperiam.  JEv. VII. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturaUy  .express  themselves  in  slow 
Measures,  and  long  wonis  : 

In  tfabie  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  beaveoly  pensive  contemplatioo  dwells. 

£t  caligaDtem  nlgm  formidine  locnm. 

1; have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject:  a  moderate 
a^qu^ntance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will  suggest 
inway  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this,  I  finish  the  discussion 
c^  the  structure  of  sentences:  Having  fully  considered  them  under  all 
t&e  heads  I  mentioned  ^  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength  and  musical 
vrangemenC 

^MtfessfiefissiesssBBaBBBiasBBsa^ 


LECTURE  XIV, 


ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  I 
proceed  to  other  roles  comceming  style.    My  general  division  of  the 
^luiUties  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament    Perspicuity,  both 
hi  alDgie  words  and  in  sentences,  I  have  considered.    Ornament,  as  far 
s^  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious  construction  of  words, 
mm  also  been  treats}  of./  Another,  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament 
of  style,  is,  figurative  language ;  which  is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  out. 
CDosideration,  and  wiH  require  a  fiill  discussion. 
Oor  first  inquury  miist  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  t* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  ei-. 

^^  On  the  aubjeet  of  fisures  of  speech,  all  the  writen  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  com- 
position, have  Insisted  largely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  sabject  were 
ehdiess.  On  the  foundations  of  figurative  laoguasn,  in  general  one  of  the  most  sen- 
•ft>ie,iand  instmetlve  writers  appears  to  me,  to  beak.  Marsaist  in  his  T\mtt  du  Tropu 
wmtr^tr^i^^trUr^fdmtmnhlaauioriqu^  For  ol^rvations  on  partlptt- 

lar  ficoresithe  f^mtnUof  CrUicuih  may  be  consalted,  where  thiS^iw^eGt  ilCoU/ 
haadled,  and  illustrated  by  a  grest  variety  of  cxajnplet . 
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pressioo  |  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  amrtyf  not  only  enoiicialcd  te 
others,  out  enunciated,  in  a  particular  maoneri  and  with  some  ctrcum- 
$tan«e  added,  ivhich  is  designed  to  render  the  impression  more  strong  and 
vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  la 
'the  midst  of  adversity  $'  I  just  express  my  thought  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  But  when  I  say,  '  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  ia 
darkness  ;*  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style  ;  a 
new  circumstance  is  introduced ;  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  coaiforCy 
and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, to  say,  <  It  is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore 
the  divine  nature  fully,'  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we. 
•ay,  ^  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  G<id ;  Can^t  thou  find  out  the 
Aimiglity  lo  perfection ;  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into 
style;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and 
astonishment  being  expressed  together  with  it. 

Bat,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that^tfaey 
imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so  far  from  being  tlM 
case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  roost  natural,  and 
the  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  tm 
coRspose  any  discourse  without  using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few 
sentences  of  any  length,  in  which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may 
be  termed  aifigure,  does  not  occurs  From  what  causes  this  happens, 
shall  be  afterwards  explained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shews,  that 
they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to 
men.  They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product 
of  study :  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of** 
tea  as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are 
much  awakened,  or  their  passions  infiamed  against  one  another,  they 
will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as  could  be 
employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and  rhetori- 
cians so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech  ?  It  is  this  c  They  remarked, 
that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  language,  and 
foundihera  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or  distingubhiog  marks,  1^ 
the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them  under  separate  classes  and 
heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  figures.  As  the 
iigure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes  it  from  another^  so  these foms 
of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  slnaple 
expression.  Simple  expression  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others ; 
but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress, 
upon  that  idea;  a  dress,  which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns 
it.  Hence,  this  sort  of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  atten- 
tion to  those  who  studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which  is 
prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The  justness  of 
this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  account  I  am 
alterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into 
two  great  classes ;  figures  of  wordi,  and  figures  of  thought  The 
former,  figures  of  words,  fire  commonly  called  tropes,  and  consist  in  a 
word!s  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  i9  different  firom  its 
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origmal  and  prinudve.meanjng ;  so  that  if  you  alter  the  word,  joo  destroy 
the  figare.  Thus^  in  the  instance  1  gave  before ;  <  Light  ariseth  to 
the  upright  in  darkness.'  The  trope  consists  in  *  light  and  darkness' 
being  not  meant  literally,  bqt  substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on 
accoant  of  some  resemUance  or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear 
to  these  conditions  of  life.  The  other  class^  termed  figures  of  thought^ 
sapposes  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thoaght ;  as  is  the  case  in  excla- 
mations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where,  though 
yon  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  pr  translate  them  from  one  la'nguage 
into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless  still  preserve  the  same  figure  in  the 
thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great  use  ;  as  nothing  can 
be  bnilt  npon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  i^  of  tit- 
de  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression 
the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure ;  provided  we  remember,  that  figa* 
ratlve  kmgoage  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or 
smne  emcyttons  of  passion,  expressed  in  our  style  :  and,  perhap^^  figures 
of  'ioHiginatioo,  and  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribu-» 
tkm  of  the  sul^ect.  But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it 
will  be  the  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
fibres.  Oaly,  before  proceeding  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observa- 
tlotM  which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is^  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
.  lan^age.'  I  aihnit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with  propriety^ 
wbo  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech,  nor  ever 
stsdied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before  observed , 
dictates  the  use  of  figures ;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who 
bad  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many  a  one 
oscs  metaphorical  expressions,  for  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of 
what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are 
of  no  service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice.  Prac- 
tice has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have 
sifterwatds  improved  and  p^ected  practice  in  every  art.  We  every 
day^  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agreeably,  without  knowing  one  note  of 
tbe  gamut.  Yet,  it  has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  note^ 
'  to  a  Icale,  and  to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend,  that  the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded 
in  nature. '  Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable 
as  the  ear  or  the  voice  ^  and  to  knew  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or 
tfae  seasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech  prrfera- 
ble  fa  another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 

Bot  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  of  style 
merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and  rule ;  al- 
thoagb  modi  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on  figurative  lan- 
guage; yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  depends  solely,  or 
even  chiefily,  upon  such  language.  It  is  not  so.  The  great  place  which 
the  doctrtne  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occupied  in  systems  of  rhetoric ; 
th6  over-anxious  care  which  has  been  shewn  in  ^viiig  names  to  a  vast 
variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them  under  different  classes,  has  ojften 
led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with 
m  anmber  oi  these  ornaments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty  t 
vhcnce  has  arisen  much  stiffaass  and  afiectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
aaatimeat  or  passion^  which  lies  under  the  figured  expresBion,  that  gives 
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it  any  merit  The  figure  is  only  the  dress;  the  sentiahent  is  thle  body 
and  the  substance.  No  figures  Mrill  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  compo^« 
tion  interesting:  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be'  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  caa 
support  itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence 
several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best  adthors, 
are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following' sentimen t  froiii' 
Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  without  the  help 
of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  describing  an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle, 
in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from  his  native  country : 

Sternitur,  infelis,  alieno  vulnere,  coelamqoo  / 

Aspicit>  et  dulcis  moriens  reminiscitur  Ai^s.*  JRn.  x,  7^1. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pentilof  aalajre,  im 
worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  simple  s^ie  of  scrifM 
ture :  ^  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  Anu' 
^  God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light,'  imparts  a  loffy  con- 
ception to  much  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decoraded  by  the 
most  pompous  metaphors.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the 
pure  sublime,  not  only  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  b«t 
generally  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  whet^ 
a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  and  passion  b  predooiiaant ;  and  theicf 
they  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  m* 
basis  of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  place ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves^  fh>m  the  subject 
without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  aecoaat  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  figures ;  principally  of  such  as  have  their  de* 
pendence  on  language;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the  rhet»» 
ricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  mmea  t» 
the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  of.  This  nomend^ 
ture  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.    According  as  men's  ideari- 

*  *<  Anthatvs  hid  from  Argos  tnveird  ftSt, 
Alcide's  friend  I  and  brother  of  the  war ; 
Now  falliog^  by  another's  wound,  hia  eyes 
He  casta  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinlcs  and  dies." 

In  this  translation,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.    '  On  Argot  thinloi  nn^! 
dies/  is  by  no  means  equal  to  ^dulcis  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos:'    <  As  he  dies  \m 
remembers  his  beloved  Argos.'    It  is  Indeed  observable,  that  in  most  of  those  tender' 
and  pathetic  passages^  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  thatgiestpdet  tupttattm^ 
iiimself  with  tne  utmost  simplicity ;  as 

Te,  dolcis  conjuxy  te  solo  in  littore  seeusi; 

Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.  Gbob*.  IV. 

4Dd  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting  with  hu  son  PsUm  ; 

At  vosO  Snperi !  et  Divikra  tu  maxime  rector, 
Jupiter*  Arcadti  qu«so  micerescite  regis, 
Et  patrias  andite  preces.    SI  nnmlna  vestra 
Incohimem  Pallaiita  mlhi,  si  fata  reservant. 
Si  visnrus  eum  vivo,  et  ventoms  in  unom* 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvis  dunare  laborem ! 
Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortune,  minariSi 
Nunc,  O  nunc  iioeat  cmdelem  abrampefe  vltam ! 
Dum  ciine  ambigna,  doai  spes  hncerta  fiOnti ; 
Dum  te,  chare  roer !  men  sera  et  sola  volnpUs  f 
Ampleiu  leneo ;  gravior  ne  nuncios  aures 
Vulnerct JEir.  Vil.  §73. 


v. 

o^qmpUed,  and  their  iu:quaintance  with  olyects  increasedi  their  3tock  of 
names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But  (o  the  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  jdeas,  no  language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  ai 
to  have  a  sepiu-fite  ^vord  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought 
to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  t»  wfinitum;  and;  in  order 
to  lay  les9  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had 
already  ^ippropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other 
idea  or  object;  between  which,  and  the  primary  one,  they  Cbun^,  or  fan- 
cied, some  relation.  Thus,  the  preposition,  aa,  was  originally  invented 
to  express  the  circumstance  of  place :  ^  The  man  was  killed  in  the 
wood.'  In  progress  of  time,  words,  were  wanted  to  express  men's  be- 
ing connected  with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  cert^n  situations  of 
Biipd ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these, 
and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word  vn^  was  employed  to  express  men's  be- 
ing so  circumstanced  j  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  m  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  in  joy,  or  in  grief,  in  doubt,  or  m  danger,  or  in 
tafety.  HejDe  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  sig- 
nification, or  carried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something 
else,  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  f^ainly  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  words.^  The  operations  of  the  mind  and  afTections, 
in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words  taken  from  sen- 
sible objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were, 
in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early  introduced  ^  and  were,  by  degrees, 
extended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  Q]i>scure  con- 
ceptions, and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names. 
They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their 
imagiQation,  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of,  a pisrcing  judgment, 
and  a  cUar  head ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  tnwoth  behaviour. 
We  say,  in/lamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  swdUd  with  pride,  melted 
into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  which  we 
faaTe  for  such  ideas. 

Bat,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of  words  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech*  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in- 
fiaeoce  which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  n'ain  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  miad,  is  con- 
stantly accompanied  with  certain  cit'cumstances  and  relations,  that  strike 
us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view,  i$cli,  as  the 
French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  separated  from,  every 
other  thing ;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow  related  to  other  objects : 
going  before  them,  or  following  them ;  their  effect  or  their  cause ;  re- 
sembling them,  or  opposed  to  them ;  distii^ished  by  certain  qualities,  or 
surrounded  with  certain  circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or 
object  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  accessories.  These  accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more 
than  the  principal  idea  itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ; 
or  they  are  more  familiar  to  pur  conceptions ;  or  they  recal  to  our  mem- 
ory a  greater  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is 
more  disposed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it  em- 
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ploys,  in  its  place,  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent  idea  \ 
although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of  its  own. 
Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain  currency  ui 
all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity ;  and  men  of  lively  imagina- 
tions are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period,  at  which  a  state  enjoyed 
most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  ex- 
pressing this ;  but  as  this  is  readify  connected,  in  our  imagination,  with 
the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspoa* 
dent  idea,  and  say,  <  The  Roman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus.' 
The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  iang^uage  \  but  because  the  head  is  tlie  "* 
principal  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  ani- 
inal  operations,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we  say, '  Catiline  was  the 
head  of  the  party'  The  word,  vaiot^  was  originally  invented  to  signify 
the  articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  org^ans  oli  the  mouth ;  but,  as  bj 
means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other, 
voice  soon  assunfed  a  great  many  ether  meanings,  all  derived  from  thb 
primary  eflect.  *  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to  give  oar 
sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  \  but  voicA  was  transferred  to  sig- 
nify any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the  least 
interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or  any  sound  uttered  at  alL 
Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voict  of  conscience,  the  voiu  of  na- 
ture, the  vowt  of  God.  This  usage  talies  place,  not  so  much  from  bar- 
renness of  language,  or  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which 
we  choose  to  malee  to  ootce,  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  oar 
idea,  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it 
more  sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  full  and 
fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages,  coincides  witk 
what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De  'Oratore.  '  Modos 
transferendi  verba  late  patet;  quam  necessttas  primum  genuit,  coacta 
inopia  et  angustias;  post  autem  delectatio,  jucunditasque  celebravit. 
Nam  nt  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  caep- 
to  est  ad  omatum  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatlo  insituta 
est  inopia&  causi  frequentata,  delectationis.'* 

From  wha^  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears,  how  that  roust  come  to 
pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that  all  lan- 
guages are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  causes  to  which 
1  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing  this  efiect  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  society.  Language  is  then  most  barren  ^  me  stock  of  pro- 
per names  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  is  smkll ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of 
men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity  and 
from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at  that  period,  abound  in  tropes.  For  the 
savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astoobhmeut. 
Every  new  object  surprises,  terrifies,  aad  makes  a  strong  impression  cMa 
their  mind  \  they  are  governed  by  ima^nation  and  passion,  more  than  by 


*  *  The  figurative  usage  of  words  is  very  extensive  \  an  usage  to  which  necessKy^i 
nve  rise  oo  account  of  the  paucity  of  words,  and  barreoness  of  laoguage  ;  but  which 
the  pleasure  that  was  found  in  it  uierwards  rendeied  frequedt  For  as  garments  urera 
first  contrived  to  defend  our  bodies  from  the  cold,  and  aftenvards  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignity,  so  figures  of  speech,  introduced  by  want, 
-cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entertainment.' 
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reason  i  and,  of  course,  thnr  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 

fenius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American  and 
ndian  languages ;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of  strong  al- 
lusions to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck  them  most  in 
their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a  harangue  to.  his 
tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an  European  would  use  in 
an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost  every 
•bject  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision are  more  studied.  But  still  for  the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed 
words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes  must  continue  to  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place.  In  overy  language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words^ 
which,  though  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  ob- 
jects yet,  by  long  nse,  loose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to 
be  considered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the 
terras  which  Tremarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to 
the  operations  or  qualities  of  the  dbiad,  a  pitrcmg  judgment,  a  cUar 
bead,  a  hard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain 
In  a  sort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable 
character  of  figured  language  cm  our  style }  such  as  these  phrases,  ^  ap- 
prehend one's  meaning :'  ^  enter  on  a  subject :'  ^  follow  out  an  argument;' 
^«tirup  strife;'  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language  is  full. 
In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a  re« 
gard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will  be  carer 
ful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may 
be  ^  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man;'  but  it  were  wrong 
to  say,  <  sheltered  under  the  masque  of  dissimulatioifi,'  as  a  masque  con- 
eeals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be  ^  clothed^ 
if  yon  will,  ^  with  epithets ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak  of  its  being 
*  clothed  with  circumstances,'  as  the  word  '  circumstances,'  alludes  to 
standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these  are  requisite 
in  the  common  run  of  style. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes  or  figure^ 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style* 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By  their 
means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas ; 
Air  describing  even  the  minutest  diflference;  the  nicest  shades  and  co- 
lours of  thought;  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper  words 
alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of  common 
words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  to  degrade  style* 
Wben  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  elevated  subject, 
we  ahoold  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance  from 
figures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a  similar  efiect  on  language, 
with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  person  oi 
sank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who 
wears  it.  Assistance  of  this  kind^  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions ; 
but  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the  constai^ 
language  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  *  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ; 
but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  image  when  expressed;  as  Mr.  Thomson  has 
dooe: 

s 
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90t  ytfpder  csmet  the  powerful  kiog  <>f  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  cast/ — 

To  say  that  <  all  meD  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  m  vu^ar 
idea ;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by  Rorace  : 

FaUida  mora  asqiieo  piibat  t>ede,paupenimUh(nmas 
Begomque  turres. 
Or, 

GcBBet  vodem  eogimnr ;  omniiim 
Venatur  emu,  Deriiis  oeyii9> 
.  Son  exituiii,  et  QOi  in  etnraem 
Eultam  impoatura  eymbs.* 

lo  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two  ol^eclK 
presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion  $  the  pnncipal  idea, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with-  its  accessory,  which 
gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in  anodier,  as  Aristeik 
expresses  it  ^  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the  mind.  For  there  is 
nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  delighted,  than  with  comparisoM| 
and  resemblances  of  objects;  and  aH  tropes  are  founded  upon  some  rela* 
tion  or  analogy  between-  one  thing  and*  another#^  Whan^  for  lustaaoe,  ia 
place  of  <  youth,'  1  say  the  *  morning  of  life ;'  the  tocy  Is  immediatdy 
entertained  with  all  the  resembling  circumstances  which  presently  occur 
between  these  two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain 
period  of  human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  dav,  no  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  imagination  playa[  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  con« 
templates  two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.    Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  ad  vantage,  6f 
giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the  princi- 
pal clject,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed  in  simple  terms, 
and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed,  their  principal  adraa- 
tage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject, or  td  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  exlubit  the  object,  da  winch 
they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form^;  they  can  render  an-  absttad 
conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object  of  sense ;  they  surround  it  with 
such  circumstances,  as  enable  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to 
contemplate  it  fully.  *  Those  persons,*  says  one,  *  who  gain  the  hearia 
of  most  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions  of  their  softer  boara, 
and  their  reliefs  from  anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shinine 
n  qualities,  or  strong  virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  wfaicE 
we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects** 
Here,  by  a  happy  illusion  to  a  colour,  the  whole  conception  is  convejped 
clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even 
conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following 
iHnstration  of  Dr.  Young's :  <  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always 
sthr  a  sediment  that  renders  it  Impure  and  noxious  f  or  in  this,  '  A  heart 


Or, 


*  With  equal  pace,  Impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  tne  palace,  as  the  cottage  gats. 

We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  iate  ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  am ; 
Whose  lot  embarks  as,  soon  or  late, 

On  Charon*8 boat ;  ah!  nevor  to retasa.--,  Franck. 
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with  yidknt  putions,  wHI  always  tend  up  infatuating  (imefl  to  th« 
bead*'  An  image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a 
sensible  idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
other  assetts,  and  to  induce  beUet 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  pleasure 
m  aversion,  we  can  alwajrs  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures  which  we 
introduce ;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of  agreeable  or 
disngfreeable,  of  exahing  or  deiuuing  idesi^i,  correspondent  to  the  impres- 
sion which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to  render  an  object  beaq^ 
tifal,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from  all  the  most  beautiful,  or 
splendid  scenes  oC  nature  5  we  thereby  naturally  throw  ai  lustre  over  our 
object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind ;  and  dispose  htm  to  go  dong  with 
tts,  in  the  guy  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  give  him  of  the  subject. 
This  eflfect  of  figures  is  happily  touched  in  the  following  lines  of  Dr. 
Akensidei  and  illustrated  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 

— —  Then  th*  inexpressive  strain 

Dtfttset  its  enchantmenr.    Fancy  dreanu 

Ot  sacred  fopiitaiiis  and  Elvstan  mvesy 

And  valf 8  of  bliss ;  theintellfctuupowerf 

Bebds  from  his  amiil  throne^  a  wond'iing  ear, 

Ahd  smiles. Pje^s.  of  ImagUiat  I.  ia# , 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  vap  and  effects  of  figures])^ 
Baturally  leads  us  to  reflect^  on  the  wonderful  power' of  language ;  andl 
Indeed  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  admiration.  What  a 
nne  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  9 
even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  workings  of  the  im'agioation  ? 
What  a  pliant  aad  flexible  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  em- 
ploy it  skilfully  5  prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  giv^ 
It  f  Not  content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it 
paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye  ;  it  gtves  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the 
most  at^stract  conceptions.  In  tfte  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors 
ll^ore  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness. 
It  entertains  us,  as  widi  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures; 
disposes  in  the  most  artififljal  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing 
every  thing  to  the  best  advantage  j  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  parsed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  amke  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are  few 
authofi  in  the  English  language,  whom  I  can  refer  to  with  more  advaor 
tage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is,  at  once,  remarkably  rich^ 
and  remarkably  coirect  and  chaste.  When  he  is  ^treating,  for  instance^ 
^  the  effect  which  Jigbt  and  colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy,  cbnsi^ 
dered  in  Mr.  Lockers  view  of  them  as  secondary  qualities,  which  have 
no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  idet|s  in  the  mind,  Hfith  whit 
beautiful  painting  has  be  adorned  this  philoso^liic  speculation  ?  ^  Things/ 
savs  he,  f  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them 
aaly  in  t))eir  proper  figures  and  motions.  Now,  we  .are  every  where 
Mtertaiaed  with  pleasing  sbowa  and  apparitions^  we  discover  imaginary 
glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  (his  visionarjr 
Mauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  onsightiy 
sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  aU  her  colouring 
disappear,  atid  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  sJiade  Vanish  ?  la 
short,  our  souls  are,  at  preseiit,  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a 
pleasing  delusion  :  and  we  wajk  about  like  th^  enchanted  hero  af  a 
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romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the 
same  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  atareams  ;  but, 
upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up, 
and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli* 
faiy  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the 
«tate  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  ia  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter.'    No.  41S,  Spectator. 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  oriffiQf  the  nature^  and 
the  eflects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds  and 
divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  ibilow  the  com* 
men  track  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should  soon  become 
tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless,  at  the  same  time.  Their  great 
business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  indostrv,  to  branch 
them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  according  to  aU  the  several 
modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  inta  one 
that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more  ;  ,as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of 
any  advantage  towards  the  proper,  or  graceful  use  of  language  All  that 
I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  before  finishing  this  lecflire,  a 
general  view  of  the  several  sources  whence  the  trophical  meaning  of 
words  is  derived:  after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures 
of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use;  by  treating  of  whidij 
I  shall  give  all  the  instruction  1  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt 
to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which  on^ 
object  bears  to  another ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the  one  can  be 
substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  .such  a  substitutioo^ 
the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly^aneant  to  be  increased.  These 
relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  tropes. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  and 
?ts  effect  Hence  in  figurative  language,  the  cause  is  sometimes  pot  for 
the  efiecU    Thus,  Mr.  Addison  writing  of  Italy : 

filossoms,  «nd  fruita,  and  flowen,  toeotber  rise, . 
And  ihe  whole  year  in  gay  coofusion  ties. 

Where  the  <  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  ^e  vear.  At  other  times,  agaia^  the 
efifect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as,  ^  grey  hairs'  frequently  for  old  age  which 
causes  grey  hairs ;  and  *  shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the  shade.  The 
relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contained,  is  also  so  iattmate 
and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  tropes  t 
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.  Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  w  prohtit  aure. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  Uqnorj 
that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner,  the  name  of 
any  country,  is  often  used  to  denote  the  iahabitamts  of  £hat  coumry ;  and 
Heaven,  very  commonly  employed  to  signify  God,  because  he  is  con- 
ceived as  dtr^ling  in  heaven.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  is 
the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation  betwixt  any 
established  sign  and  the  thing  rignifisd^  is  a  further  source  of  tropes.. 
Heike, 
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Cedtatamiatofee;  eoncedatlaurealingD®.  . 
The  '  to^/  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  ^  laureP  of 
iDUitaiy  bohoorsithe  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  Aiilitary  cha- 
racters thenuelves.  To  ^  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common  phrase  for 
entering  on  royal  authority.  I  To  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  rela- 
tMoaSf  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  tiling  signlfir 
edj  IS  given  the  name  of  Metonomy.  fr 

When  the  trope  b  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  an^e/[;edent  and 
ft  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it  is  thea 
called  a  Metalepsis ;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  '  Fuit,'  o;:  ^  Vixil,' to 
express  that  one  was  dead.  ^  Fuit  lllium  et  ingens  gloria  Dardanidum/ 
signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  wholt  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  genua, 
lor  a  species,  or  a  species,  for  a  genus;  the  singular  for  the  plural,  or 
the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or 
smy  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant ;  the  figure  is  theo 
called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  describe  ft 
whol^  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  ^  a  fleet 
of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  ^  ships ;'  when  we  use  the  *  head'  for 
the  *  person^'  the  ^pole*  for  the  *  earth,'  the  '  waves'  for  the  *  sea,'  In 
like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as, '  youth  anc|  beau-t 
ty/  for  ^  the  young  and  beautiful :'  and  sometimes  a  subject  for  its  attri- 
butc«  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on  this  enumeration,  which 
serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough,  to  give  on  opening  into  that 
great  variety  of  re)ations,  between  objects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind 
is  assisted  to  pasff>easily  froq^  one  to  another ;  and,  by  the  name  of  the. 
oae,  understands  the  other  to  be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory 
idea,  which  recals  the  principal  to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly  rep- 
eals it  with  more  fprce,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which,  of  all  others,  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes, 
I  have  not  yet.  mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resem* 
hiance.  On  this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor ;  when,  in  place 
of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  tlie 
name  of  some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or  grace.' 
This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together;  and  the  lan- 
guage, both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and 
grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very'fuU  and  particular  consideratioa; 
and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  xy. 

METAPHOR. 

j\.FTCRthe  preliminary  observatioos  I  have  nade,  relating  to  figurative 
t&Dguag^  in  geperal,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of  such  6gures  of 
qf>eech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  particular  attention ;  and 
I  begin  with  metaphor.  This  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
blance  which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it  is  much  allied  tb 
aimile,  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  comparison  expressed 
in  an  ahriciged  form.    When  I  say  of  soioe  great  minister,  *thst  be  up** 
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hokli  the  state,  like  a  pillar  whkh  sapports  die  woghtef  a  w^ole  edifice^' 
I  fairiy  make  a  eomparison  \  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  raintster,  ^  that 
he  is  the  ptltar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a  metaphor.  The  cpm. 
parison  betwHi;t  the  ralnisler  and  a  pillar,  is  made  iD  the  mind  j  but  is  ^x* 
pressed  without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison.  The  coin- 
parison  is  only  tnstauated,  not  e3q)re8sed :  the  one  object  Is  supposed  to 
be  so  like  the  other,  that,  without  formaUy  <lrawing  the  comparisoo^  the 
aasie  of  the  one  taiay  be  put  in  tlie  place  of  the  name  of  the  other  ^  The 
Minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'  This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  aad 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination  traces 
among  objects.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy  more,  than 
this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  resemblances  between 
Ibem,  aad  describing  them  by  dieir  likeness.  The  mind  thus  employed, 
is  exercised  without  being  fatiffued*;  and  is  gratified  with  the  conscious- 
aess  of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  find- 
ing all  language  tinctured  strongly  with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itsdf 
even  into  fomftiar  conversation ;  and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  mind.  The  very  words  which  I  have  casually  etnployed  in  de- 
scribing this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say ;  tinctured^  insinuates^  rises  up^  are 
aU  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblancs 
which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations 
of  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
Strict  and  literal  si^nse. 

'  Though  atl  metaphot  imports  comparison,  and,  therefore,  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  figure  of  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor  are  not 
taken  litemUy,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative'  sense^  the 
metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of  words.  But, 
provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined  it  to  the  expression  of 
retemblance  between  two  objects,  f  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  more  extended  senses 
for  the  application  of  a  term  in  any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  fi- 
gure be  founded  on  resemblance,  or  on  some  other  relation,  which  two 
Ejects  bear  to  one  another.  For  instance;  when  grey  hairs  are  pot  for 
dd  age  ;  as,  <  to  bring  one^s  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;'  some 
writers  would  call  this  a  metaphor,  thoueh  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonjnny  ;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause ;  ^  grey 
hairs'  being  the  efiect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblance 
to  it.  Aristotle,  in  bis  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the 
part,  or  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  tbe  species  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus  (or  the 
species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any 
inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the  minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names 
of  tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetori- 
cians. Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inac- 
curate to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 
CM*  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  me* 
taf^or.  Its  peculiar  etect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  description; 
to  make  inteliectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the  eye,  by  giving  them 
cdlour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  qualities.  In  order  to  produce  this 
efiect,  however,  a  delicate  hand  is  required :  for,  by  a  vcTy  little  inaccu- 
racy, we  %re  in  hasard  of  introducing  confusion,  in  {dace  of  promgt^g 


perspicuttj.  Several  rtiles,  Iheraf^rt,  «re  oescommry  to  be  gifea  Ant  flM 
proper  maaagenent  of  metaphors.  But^  before  enteriiig  on  tbete^  I  dnil 
l^ve  one  iostaace  of  a  very  beauti&l  netapbor,  tbat  I  may  thewtb^ 
fi^re  to  All]  advantage.  I  shall  lake  my  lostance  from  Lord  Bolinf^ 
iMToke^s  remarks  on  the  HiBi^ry  of  England.  Jast  at  the  com^luBioii  «f 
Ma  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  last  parlia* 
ment;  '  In  a  word/  says  he^  ^  about  a  BM>nth  after  their  meeting,  hd 
dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  tbem^  he  repeated  i 
but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well  nvgbt  he  repent :  lor  the 
Vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  df  blttemesa 
overflow.'  *  Here,'  he  adds,  *  we  draw  the  cartain,  and  puf  an  end  to 
our  remarks.'  Nothing  coul^  be  more  baptaly  thrown  off.  The  aseta* 
phor,  we  see,  is  coatimied  through  several  expressions.  The  vssss^  is 
put  for  the  state,  or  temper  of  the  nation  akeady  fM^  that  is,  piovoked 
to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and  wrongs ;  this  last  dtop^  stands 
for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the  abrupt  disaolntion  of  the 
parliament ;  and  the  werfiotting  o/tiu  waUno/bUt^hrjBMSfbemxtiMW  ea^ 
fu-esses  all  the  eiccts  of  resentment,  let  iQOse  by  an  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The  one,  that 
nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of  a  subject,  than 
a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close.  We  see  the  eiect  of  it^ 
in' this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with  m  goad  grace ;  and  leaves  a 
strong  aid  full  impression  of  his.solyect  on  the  reader's  mind.  My 
other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  abov^  a 
formal  comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  en* 
feefoled,  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  m  regular  siasile,  Ana: 
'  Well  might  he  repent;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  hiaded  with  griev* 
ances  and  provocations,  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  tiiia 
soperadded  provocation,  like  the  last  drop  Inftised,  made  their  rage  and 
resentment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  ovei4ow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
^trit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  '  Well 
jtfight  he  repent :  for  the  vessel  was  now  foil;  and  this  last  drop  made 
tlie  waters  of  bitterness  overflow. 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
1  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that  though  I  may  have 
recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style,  it  is  bis  style 
only,  and  not  bis  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is  indeed  ray  opinion, 
that  there  are  fow  writings  in  the  English  language,  which,  for  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  firuit,  than  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke's  works.  His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively 
and  eloquent  style ;  bat  they  have  no  odier ;  bdng,  as  to  dm  substance, 
the  mere  temporary  productions  of  faction  and  party ;  no  better,  indeed, 
than  pamphlets  written  for  the  day.  His  posthiHaous*  or  as  they  are 
CB^ed,  his  philosophical  works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still 
less  merit  }  for  thev  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  In  the 
reasoning.  An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so 
miserably  perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  de- 
scend to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pasS| 
and  are,  indeed  already  pasdng  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors ;  and 
which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind* 

The  first  that  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  flature  of 
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tlM  tiAjcct  of  iriiieh  we  treat;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor  to6 
elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by  means  of 
them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to  it ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity.  This  is  a  directioa 
which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
Some  raetaphoirs  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful,  in  poetry,  which  it  would 
be- absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose;  some  may  be  graceful  ia 
orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in  historical,  or  philosophical 
composition.  We  must  remember,  that  figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sen- 
timents. As  there  is  a  najyural  congruity  between  dress,  and  the  charac- 
ter or  rank  of  the  person  who  wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity 
never  (ails  to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of 
figures  to  sentiment.  The  excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of 
them,  is  mere  foppery  in  writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition: 
aiad  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For  as  in 
life,  true  dignity  must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appear- 
ance, so  the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought| 
not  from  ornament  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  detract  as 
much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and  metaphors, 
therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion  be  «tuck  on  too  profusely ;  and  never 
should  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord  with  the  strain  ol^  our  sentiment* 
Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of 
reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figurative  language,  which  he  would  use 
in  ^description.  When  he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  wfaea 
he  describes,  we  expect  embellishment ;  when  he  divides,  or  relates,  we 
desire  plainness  and  simplicity.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composi- 
tion is,  to  know  when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to 
ornament,  in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade,  ni^es 
the  light  and  colouring  strike  the  more :  '  Is  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  ^  qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria  tempe- 
rate potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  ieniter,  nihil 
definite,  distincte,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  aurib  us  inflam- 
mare  rem  coepit,  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  temo- 
lentus  videtur.'*  This  admonition  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by 
young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  an  undistinguishing  admiration  of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in 
its  place  or  not.f  • 

The  second  rule,  which  I  give,  respects*  the  choice  of  objects,  frooi 
whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.     The  field  for 

figurative  language  is  very  wide.     Ail  nature,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 

'■       .■...-■■-■    .,..■■.—■-.      ■    .  ...  1^  -  _,  .  .  ■  I.      , I  ■  -■  _  ■  ■     '"'", 

*'  He  is  truly  eloqaent)  who  can  discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  a  plain  style,  who 

can  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  thiagi  which  are  of  a  middle  na* 

tiire,  in  a  temperate  strain.    For  o'ue  who,  upon  ao  occasion,  can  eipress  hiinseU'  in  m 

raim*  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  be  begms  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre* 

pared  to  Icindle  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of  ravine  like  a  madman  among  per  - 

sons  who  arc  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  hke  a  drunkard  in  tke  midst  of  sober  conapany.* 

f  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage  In  a  late  historian.  He 

is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  agamsl  irregalar  marriages  in  Kng- 

land :  <  The  bill/  says  he,  *  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 

which  were  not  effected  ivilliout  violent  contest'    This  Is  plain  language^  suited  to  the 

subject  ;  and  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  shoald  eo  in  the  same  strain  ;  to  tell  us, 

Jhat,  after  these  contests  '  '"^*"  *  ?*--*■     i        — i  ^i^.-*      j.^- 

myal  assent.    But  how 

however,  it  was  floated 

s<«ere^  into  the  Fafe  harbour  of  royiii  approbation/    Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than 

FHch laniTiingr.    SmoIIet's  Hi5tor>-  of  lingland.  as  quoted  in  Critical  Beview  for  O^. 

ITol.p.261. 


figure,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather  from  all  sensible  ob- 
jects, whatever  can  illustrate  inteUectual  or  moral  ideas.  Not  only  the 
my  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even 
the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  occasions,  l>e  introduced  hito  fi* 
Inures  vith  propriety.  But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such  allusioi|S 
as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even 
when  metaphors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an 
author  should  study  never  to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames 
an  orator  of  his  time,  for  terming  his  enemy  '  Stercus  Cmmf  ^  ouamvis 
Sft  shnile,'  says  he, '  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitodinis.'  But,  in 
subjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vaU 
gar  metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift^s 
works^  there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade,  their 
subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater  note  than 
those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into  this  error.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  Negligent  in  his  choice  of  me- 
taphors ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes  the 
world,  as,  '  cracking  about  the  sinners'  ears.'  Shakspeare,  who^e  ima- 
gination was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  was  ddicate, 
often  fails  here.  The  following,  for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression^ 
in  his  Henry  Y .  having  mentioned  a  dnngfaill,  he  presently  raises  a  meta- 
phor from  the  steam  of  It;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to 
much  nobler  ideas :  a  " 

And  Uiose  that  leave  their  valiant  bonei  in  France, 

Dving  like  men,  thoiif  h  buried  in  yoar  dttnghniif 

They  shall  be  faffl*d ;  tor  there  the  sun  ihall  greet  them, 

And  dmw  their  lionoort  leeUng  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Se.  $. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of  some 
dignity,  so'^articular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous^  not  far  fetch- 
ed nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  role  makes  whaf 
are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  displeasing;  be- 
eatise  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustratiiig  the  thought,  ren- 
der it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  this  kind,  Cowley 
abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age«  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses  between  objects 
which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  follow 
them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This  makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an 
aenignia :  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head ;  '  Vere- 
eoDda  debet  esse  t^anslatio ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  alienum  Ipcum  non  irruis- 
se,  atque  ut  vohmtario  non  vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  ob- 
scure, for  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  hts 
mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stobbom  hearti  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  eelf-same  roooi) 

Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 

Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magselne. 


u 


£veffv  metaphor  shoald  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  cany  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  led,  not  of  having  forced  iteelf  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  ii  oc-^ 
copies ;  that  it  may  seem.te  have oome  thither  of  jts  own  accord,  and  notby  constraint. '' 

De'9rst(m^,  t  iii  e  6^. 
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Then  sMl  love  ke«p  tbe  u|ie*  and  torn  pvl9 
Of  botJb  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  otit  of  both  one  new  one  make  y 
From  kef's  th*  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take ; 
jfor  of  her  heart,  he  faom  th^  flames  will  find 
Bat  lUlle  left  behind ; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  droM  was  there  to  {lerish  in  (he  6re-. 

lb  this  manner  he  addresses  sleep : 

la  vain  thou  dn>way  god,  I  tbee  invoke ;. 

For  thouy  who  dost  from  fumes  arise; 

Tlioa,  who  man's  soul  dost  overshaile. 

With  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours  made  ; 
Caoat  have  no  power  to  shdt  hie  eyes* 
Whose  flame's  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  no  smoke ; 
\6i  how  d6  tears  out  from  some  vapours  rise  ! 

Tears  that  bewinfer  aif  my  year; 
The  fate  of  £eypt  1  sustainj 
And  never  feel  tne  dew  of  raiut 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear 

But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  Mow.* 

Trit^  and  coBunon  resemblances  should  iodeed  be  avoided  inouriaeti^ 
^.'  phors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar^  is  a  beaoty*  But  when  they  ve 
fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lajring  tdb  far  out  of  tbe  roai 
oforduiacy  thought,  tlien,  besides  their  obscurity,  they  have  also  tk 
disadvantage  6(  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the  French  caU  it,  *  recheiv 
eh^'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  ornament,  loses  its  vbde 
grace,  whea  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

it  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which,  writers  sbmetiaKsiiii'for 
a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  paltiate  it  with  the  ei|M«9aion,  at  U  um> 
This  'is  but  an  awkward  parenthesb^  nufl  metaphors^  which-  needtkb 
apology  of  an  ^  tlwers,  would,  generally,  have  been  better  omitted* 
Metaphors,  too^  borrowed  from  any  of  the  sciences^  especially  such  of 
them  as  belonged  to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always-  faultjrbf 
their  obscurity- 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefullv  attended  to>  in  the.  conduct  of 

metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language  together , 

never  Co  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must  be  understood  nets* 

phorically,  part  literally ;  which  always  produces  a  most  disagreeabk 

confusion.    Instances,  which  are  but  loo  frequent,  even  in  good  adthon 

will  make  this  fole,.andthe  reason  of  it,  be  dearly  understood.    In  Mf« 

Pope's  translations  of  the  Odyssey,  Penebpe,  bewailing  the  abrupt  i^- 

pasture  of  her  son  Teleatachaa,  is  made  to  speak  thus  i 

htrng  to  my  Joys  my  dearest  kx^  is  lost, 

His  couiitiy's  buckleri  and  the-  Greoian  boast ; 

Now  from  my  fond  eolbrace  by  tempests  tofai 

Our  other  eolumn  of  the  state  is  borne, 

Nor  took  »  kind  adieu,  nor  songht  coDseatt  !▼•  ^ 

*  See  an  excellent  eiMcism  on  this  sort  of  metaphyaioal  poetry,  hi  Dr.  Johasoa'c 
life  of  Cowley. 

t  In  the  ofigfaial,  there  is  no  alliision  ,to  a  edmnn,  and  the  Metaphor  is  regnlaHy 
supported. 
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Here^  iQ  one  GAe,  her  son  ii  figitred  as  «('  cirfumn ;  mnA  m  tiie  next^  he 
returns  to  he  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  adieu,  and  to  ask  con- 
sent. Thisisinconsisteat*  The  poetshoald  either  have  kept  himself  ta 
the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ;  or,  if  he  figared  him  by  a  eolumn, 
he  shoold  have  ascribed  nothing  to  hfim,bat  wk^t  belonged  to  it.  He 
was  not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  column  the  actions  arid  properties  of 
a  man  Such-  unnatural  mi;Ltures  render  the  image  indistiDct :  leaving  it 
to  waver,  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by  all 
writers  who  deal  in  figures : 


.Servetar«d  uailta, 


Quails  abinceptoprocesserit,ettibic<ttstet  ' 

Mr.  PopOi  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  tboe  the  worid  its  present  homage  pays, 
.   *  The  harvest  early)  but  matare  the  praise. 

Tiusy  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  Idnd.    It-is 

•plain,  thale,  had  not'tbe  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  ef  an  impropet 

|ihrase,  he  would  hdve  said,  ■» 

The  harvest  early,  font  mature  the  crop ; 

Aad  so  would  have  continued  the  jigure  which  he  had  begiin.  Whereas^ 
by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal  word  praise^  when 
we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figurf  is 
broken,  and  the  two  inembers  of  the  sentence  have  no  proper  correspon- 
dence with  each  other : 

Thb  harvat  e^ly^but  mature  the  praist. 

The  woriis  of  Ossian  abound  with  beauti^  aad  correct ,  metaphors  ; 
ancfa  •  as  that  on  a  hero ;  ^  In  peace,  thoa  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  .in  war  the 
iBoontain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  womau'^  ^  She  was  covered  with  the  Ugfat 
W  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride.'  They  afibrd,  how* 
ever,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  censuring :  '  Trothal  went  forih. 
with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock:  for  Firijgal  stood: 
iioHioved ;  broken,  they  rolled  shack  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roH  in 
salety ;  the  spear  of  tJie  kiug||ttrsued  their  flight*  At  the  beginning,  the 
metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves, 
n^ng  back  broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  con- 
mstent  langiiagip  of  figure ;  hut,  m  the  end,  when  we  are  told, '  they  did 
not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight,'  the 
^teral  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the  metaphor :  they  are,  at 
one  aad  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  waves  that  roU^  and  men  that 
may  be  fnirsutd  and  wounded  with  a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to' jumble 
together,  ia  ifais  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain  language,  it  is  stiU 
SHtore  so, 

la  t^^ftfa  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  on  one  objecl. 
This  is  what  is  ca]le4  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  grossest 
abuses  of  this  figure ;  such  as  Shakspeare^s  expression,  <  to  lake  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley  and 
cmifounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quintilian  has  sufficiently  guarded 
us  against  it.  '  Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  genere  coeperia 
translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi  antem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumso- 
jttnt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt^  qu«  est  inconaequentin  rerum  foedlsai<>^^ 
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ma.'*  Observe  for  ittstandiy  what/iui  iiicoiiiistent  gnwv  of 
brought  together  by  Shaktpeare,  in  the  ibUowiog  passage  of  tkd  Tem- 
pest ;  speaking  of  persons  recovering  their  judgment  after  the  eacliaiitp 
asenty  which  held  them,  was  dissolved  : 

f  ■■      'The  cbaim  difMlvn  apa^e. 

And  as  the  morning  iCmIs  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darknett,  lo  their  rising  senses 
Bc^n  to  chase  the  ignonmt  fhaies  that  mantle 
Thetr  clearer  reason        ■  ^ 

So  man  J  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see  nothing 

clearly;  the  morning  f/«a2t9ig^  upon  the  darkness,  and  at  the  same  time 

mdting  it ;  the  senses  of  men  ehoHngfumet^  ignorant  Jwnes^  otndfmus 

that  mantle*    So  again  in  Remeo  and  Juliet : 

■         '  ■  As  gloriotis, 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven, 
Unto  the  white  optumed  wondering  e^es 
*  Of  mortals,  that  mil  back  to  gaze  on  him» 

When  he  Upstrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 
And  saUs  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.   . 

Ilere  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  heiiriding  die  dondsi 

and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  qMhe  air  too ;  which 

forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  Is  impossible  for  any  imaginmtioB 

to  comprehend  it. 

IVlore  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this  error  of 

mixing  metaphors.     It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inaccuracy  shouhi 

have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy  ; 

I. bridle  io  my  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longb  to  1 « u nch  into  a  bolder  strain .  t 

The  muse,  fij^ured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridUd ;  but  when  we  speak  of 

launchifij^^e  make  it  a  ship ;  and,  by  no  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be 

supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;    htidUd  to  hinder  It 

from  launchmg.    The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbeia  in  the  Spee- 

twtor,  says,  '  There  is  not  a  ^ngle  view  pf  human  nature,  which  ia  not 

aulficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'    CM>serve  the  incobereiKe  ojf 

Ae  things  here  joined  together,  making  ^  a  view  extinguish,  and  estiogubh 

seeds.* 

Horace  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage : 

Urit  cnim  fulgore  sao  qui  praegravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas.— — — 

Vrit  qui  prmgratXMt,    He  dasdes  who  bears  down  with  his  weight; 

makes  i^infy  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas.     Neither 

can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated:  * 

Ah!  quant&IaborasinCharybdl, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma ! 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not  good 
enough  for  this  young  man ;  meaning  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  ind^,  become  almost  a  literal  word 
for  the  passion  of  love :  But  as  it  still  retains,  in  some  degree,  its  figttra. 
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tUre  power,  it  tboMl^  MV&f  have  beto  iwed  as  syoonymous  with  water, 
aad  mixed  witli  it  in  the  same  netaphor.  When  Mr.  Pope  (Elotsa  to 
Abelard)  says, .... 

▲II  Ihen  Htfottv  ponestlDg  and  poesest, 
JHo  craving  void  left  akiag  ia  Che  brent : 

A  void  may,  n«t«phorieaUy,  be  sakt  to  crave ;  but  can  a  void  be  said  to 

A  good  role  has  been  given  for  examiniog  the  propriety  oftnetaphorsj 
when  we  doabt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kindy  namely,  that 
we  sboiiW  try  >tc»  form  a^  pictiwe  npon  them  and  considet  how  the  parts 
wopdd  agree,  and  what  sort  of  6gvi^  the  whole  would  present,  when 
ddsaeaied  with  a  pencil.  ^  By  thik  means,  we  shoold  become  sensible, 
wisctfaer  ineonsisteot  circmnstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image 
therein  ptodaced,  sti  in  all  those  fhnlty  Instances',  1  have  now  been  giv- 
ing ;  or  whether  the  objeet  was,*  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  aiid 
con»tiieiitj)»iHt  of  view.. 

As.  metepbom  ought  never  to  be  minted,  so,  in  the  siith  place,  we 
risonld  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  subject.  Supposing 
eadi  ctf  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be  heaped. 
on  dne  ilnother,'  thev  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the  saaie  kind 
vith  the  mixed  metaphor;  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  feUowibg  pas*-^ 
wage  tern  fiovateri 

Moiuaiie^  Mftellp  consule  civieum, 
BeJIlqud  causas,  et  vitia  et  modosy    ,^ 

Ludumqae  fortunte,  gravetque ' 

Pziocipwo  amicitlacy  et  arma 
Nondnm  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
Pericaless  plenanl  opus  ales,  • 

Tarctas,  et  incedisjper  Ignea 

Suppositos  cioeri  dolose*  '  Lib.  ii.  1. 

This  passage,  though  veiy  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  obscure ; 
owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  metaphors  are 
crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty-  of  Pollio^s  writing  a  history 
of  the  civil  wars.  First,  '  Tractas  arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  ex- 
piatas  f  next,  '  opus  plenum  periculoss  aleae ;'  and  then ;  '  Incedis  per 
ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri*'  The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passing 
readily  through  so  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of 
the  same  object. 

TW  only  ctther  rote  concemlhg  metaphors  which  f  shall  add,  in  the 
seventh  place,  is,  thai  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance, 
on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all 
its  mlBttte  circaoBtancet,  we  make  an  a&egory  instead  of  a  metaphor;  we 

^  Of  warai  eoaimotlona,  wrathful  jars, 

tke.fffowing  seeds  of  civil  wars  > 

Of  double  fortune's  ^^mel  games, . .. 

The  spacious  oieansj  the  private  aimsi 
Audiatal  friendships  of  the  guilty  great, 
Alas !  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  legions  laie  snbdn'd,- 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embru'd ; 

Tet  unatonM  ^a  labour  vast ! 
,  I)onbtfuI  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 

Yon  treat  adventurous  and  incautious  tread 

OniresYrith  faithless  embers  overspread.-  Fn^ircis 


tire  th€  redder,  wto toon  beeomes  #efirj  df  tUs  plaj  of  ferny;  and  ire 
tender,  our  discouree  obscure.  Thif  is  called  straining  a  nketiq>hor.  Cow- 
ley  deab  in  this  to  excess ;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  aieasiirey 
that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  'Oguratire  langnage,  which  I  befoce 
remarked.  Lord  Shaftesbury  Is  soteetines  guilty  of  parsaiag  his  meta- 
phors too  far.  Food,  to  a  high  degre^t  of  eyerydecoi<aliMiof  s^jrie,  whca 
once  he  had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  ta 
pajrt  wi<h  it.  Thtts^  in- his  advice  lo  aa  aalhor,  haviiig  takan  up  aoBloquy 
or  meditiatiii0o,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evaouatkm  te 
An  Oiitbor^  he  pursiiet  this  m^Hapbor  tfaroagjh  aeveral  pages,  under  -aU  the 
fonofi  ^  of  dischorgang  cimditiesy  throwing  olTfrotb  and  scum^  bodily 
fatiott,  taking  physic,  euriag  indigestioo*  giving  vent  to  choler,  bile> 
leooica,  and  tuaiourp ;'  tUl.at  last,  the  id^  becoiaes  aaMMooa.  Dr  Yoo^gj 
also,  ofieo.  ^trespasses  in  the  same  way*  The  merit,  haweveri^  of  this  wri- 
W%  iJi  figurative  language,  is  great,,  and  deserves  to  be  remsufked*  Mo 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a  stronger  imagination  tliaa  Dn  ¥oa^g,ev 
one  mmfe  fertile  in  figures  of  every  4hid,  His -metaphors  ace  oUaBaew, 
and  often  natural  and  beautiful  But,  as  his  tmaginatSoB  was  Strang 
tkh,  rather  than  delicate  and  correct,  he  sometimes  gives  it  toe  loose  i 
ilence«.ia  his  Night  Thoi^^hUy  there  prevails  an  obscurity,  andhardnem 
in  his  si^le,  The  metaphors  are  frequent^  toaMd*  and  Ireqaentfy  Ise 
far  pursued ;  the  reader  is  dasaled,  rather  than  enlighleiied ;  and  kept 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  comprehend,  and  keep  pace  with  the  author. 
We  may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following  aieMi|>hor  is  spun  fat 

Thy  thoBg^ts  are  vagabond  -,  all  outward  botmd^ 
Midst  sands  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleaBuraf; 
It  gained  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  thaii  gatn'd, 
*  Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 
Thy  cargo  brines ;  and  pestileace  the  prise ; 
Then  sucli  the  tniret,  insatiable  thirst. 
By  fond  indulgence  bat  inflaiq'd  the  more, 
Fancy  ^Ut'OtaitftS)  when  poor  eente  is  tir*4^ 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  shoidd 

< 

Wa]k  thoughtful  on  tbe  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  maal  sail  so  sooti ; 
And  put' good  works  on  board :  and  wait  the  wia<I 
That  shortly  Monrs  as  into  woif  is  usttiSfWB. 

The  two  first  linea  are  Hiicomaionly  b^atifttl ;  <  walk  iboilghtMl  on 
tbe  silent,  8ecJ  but  when  be  cohtinnes  the  metaphofi  ^  to  fNittoig  good 
works  on  board,  and  waiting  the  nf'mdy^  tl  plainly  becomes  strainted^  «ad 
sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  £ng^isb  auth^  J  know  mmt  ao  happy  in 
his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addisoa.  His  imagination  waa  iiaith«r  ao  jidi 
nor  so  strong  as  *Dr.  Young's  $  but  *^  more  chaste  and- ddicate.  Per- 
apicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  sdways'distkignhfh  bis  tigilres.  They  are 
neither  harsh  nor  strained ;  they  never  appear  to  have  been  atndied  or 
sought  af^r ;  but  seem  to  rise  of  thefr  ot^n  accor4  from  the  eiib)ect,  and 
constantly  eosbeUish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  asetaphor^  and  the  rufes  that  ahooM 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  tequired  particular  illosti» 
tion.    I  have  only  to  add  a  few  wordt  concerning  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  coat'maed  aietaphor ;  as  it  is  die 
representation  gf  some  one  thbg  by  another  that  resembles  it^  and  that  is 
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iBudctaftindlbiiL    Thiit,  w  Artor?«  Henry  a0d£Kkflia.Bfiiiiia,iiirilHr 
fi»llawiog  allegoricaif  nuunaer^  de9crtbe«  her  cooitaiiey  tQ.Ileury ; 

Did  I  iwt^pvrpoie  to  ^mkwrk  with  the* 
Oq  the  MDooUi  8wf»ce  of  a  Kuniiier^s  leat 
.  While  gentle  Zephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales^ 
Aad  fortune's  faTour  fim  tlieswellhic[  sails ; 
But  wouM  fenake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  wiiids  whistiet  and  the  tempests  roar  ; 

We  mmj  tnke  nleo  from  4fe  acfiptaresa  rery  fine  example  of  an  allegot^ 

Xy  im  the  80th  Pealai ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under 
e  image  of  a  vine^  and  the  figure,  is  supported  throughout  with  great 
•orrectnesa  and  beauty ;  <  Thou  hast  broc^  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou 
httsi  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  piante4  h»  ^  Thou  preparedst  room  before 
hy  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  corned  widi  the  shadow  of  it  j  and  the .  bought  theiteof  were  like 
Ae  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branch* 
^  lirtoihiB  ri^er.  Why  haatthonhsoken  down  her  liedgpes^  s»  that  all 
tbfgr>  which  pass,  hf  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boat  out  of  the  Wood 
diinb  waala  Hs  and  the  wiklbeMl  of  the  fieM  dodi  de^rour  it.  Return-^ 
win heaeeoh  thee^  O  Godof  Hosls^ look  down  froas  heaven, and  behold, 
sold  visit  tbisc vine  f '  Here  there  is  no  circttnietaace,  (except,  perhaps  one 
'  pdwMe4iit .the  begimdng^  *  then  hast  cast  out  tbefaeathen*)  that  does  not 
attftcdj  agfee:  tO'^visie^  whilst^ atthe  same  time,  the  whole<quadratei  hap^ 
fffy  withiJthe Jewish staterapfesented  by  this  figare.  TIds  is  the  >firsl 
amdfiiwieqNd  refstalte  in  the  condoet  ef  an  allegory,  that  the  figurativw 
nod  the  lifieral  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  together.  For  in- 
stance^ intend  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the 
wood,  and  ctevoared  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  had  the  Psalmist  said, 
It  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies,  (which  is  d»e  real 
aaeamng)  tbia:Wis«ld  have  rmned  the  allegory,  and  produced  the  same » 
oiNifnsioo^  of  whkh  1  gave-  examples  in  metaphors^  when  the  fignrative 
and  litaral  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  r olea 
Aatare-^en  ft^  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  ac" 
eoBotof.  the  affinity  theyi  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  diffnr* 
cace  between  them,  baslde»  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  \>eing  pro« 
Inognd,  is,  tlnit  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are 
connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  nvy 
*  AchUies  was  a  lion ;'  an  ^  able  minister  is  tlie  pillar  of  tbe  state.'  My 
lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  tbe  mention  of  Achillea 
and  tbe  minister,  which  1  join  to  them  ^  bat  an  allegory,  is,  or  may  be, 
likiWffd  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal  meaning;  the  inter- 
^eiltionwitso  directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

AUngDties^were  afavoonte  method  of  delivering  instruetions  in  an^ 
dcoot  times;  for  what  we  call  (ables  or  parables  are  no  other  than  alle* 
gnries;  whim  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate 
nti|actS|  tboidiipositions dfmen  are  figured ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral, 
ki  tbe  onfignred  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  aenigma  or 
riddll^  iia  aln^'a  specses  of  allegory ;  one  thmg  represented  or  imagined 
by  another  ;  bat  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as 
li»  be  rendered' obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  Intended,  it  is  always^- 
a  laah  in  attegory  to  be  too  dark^  Tbe  meaning  should  be  easily  s^en 
lliroagh  the  ngore  employed  to  shadow  it.  •  However,  the  >  proper 
snsTtnre  of  light  and  shads  in  such  compositions,,  the  exact  adjustment 
af  all  the  figurative  cireamitaoce?  wiib  tke  IHeral  seose^  so  as  neither  to 
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lny  th«  meaning^  to«  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  op  too 
much,  has  ever  been  found  an  afikir  of  great  nicetv;  and  there  are 
i0m  species  of  composition  in  whkh  it  is  more  difficutt  to  write  to  as  to 
please  and  command  attentidn,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the 
visions  of  the  Spectator^  we  have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily 
executed. 


LECTURE  XVL 


HYPERBOLB...PERSONIFICATION.*  JUPOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treaty  is  cidled  hyperboi^ 
or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natnral 
bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope,  and  sometimes  ar 
a  figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of  uny  i^iportance  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  snbUfities,  in  order  to  keep  them 
distinct  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  oiode 
of  speech  which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages, 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  Hreqoeotiy 
pccur :  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like  :  and 
our  common  forms  of  compiinent  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant 
hyperbdes.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  oir  great  in  ito  kind^  we 
are  inslantfy  ready  to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  oiake 
it  the  greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a 
tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying 
it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lain 
guage,  according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  tne  people  who 
sneSk  it.  Hence  young  people  always  deal  much  in  hyperbolesL-— 
Hence  the  language  of  the  orientals  was^  far  more  hyperbolical  tbaa 
that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or  if  you  please^  of 
more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among  ail  writers  in  early  time, 
and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  abound. 
Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of 
imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  eipression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in 
conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we  make 
tiie  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to  tlieir  just  valae. 
But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual  in  the  ibrm  nf  a  ky* 
perbolical  expression,  it  thei^  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws 
our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  milesa  tke 
reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell 
along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  by 
it.'  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  put  upon  him  3  he  is  required*  to 
strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels  no  inclination  to  niake  any  such 
effort.  Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ; 
ought  neither  to  be  frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some 
casions,  it  is  undoubtedly  propqr ;  i>eing,  as  wi^  before  obserred^  tke 
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tar^LtlyU  of  a  ^wigh^y  »nd  boated  iaaagiaatioii,  but  ivhen  bjrj^er|)9le^ 
are  uii3ea«oa^e,  or  too  frequent,  thev  render  9  Qomposition  frigid  and 
uoaffectiogr  Tbey  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  ima^inatioii  ^ 
o(  oo«y  desciibiag  objects  which  either  want  native  diguity  ui  them* 
selves;  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  shew  by  describing  them  aimply  and 
in  their  just  proportionS|  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  upon  tumid  an4 
exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds  ^  either  such  ais  are  employed  in  de« 
scription,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The  bett^ 
by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion  :  for  if  (he  imagination 
has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na|aral  proportipil> 
passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  k  vastly  stronger  degree ;  and  tb<^ 
fore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but  very  often  renders 
them  natural  and  justA  All  passions,  without  exception,  love,  terror, 
amas&ement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  con* 
fusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course,  prompt  a  hyperbolical 
style.  Hence  the  followijig  sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly 
as  they  mre  described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper^ 
Cxbibitjpg  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Mt,  laiwrabls  I  wbicii  way  ahall  I  fly 

Infiaite  wrath,  and  infinite  dewair  ? 

Wbich  way  I  fly  is  b«n,  myselt  am  bell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep 

StHl  throat'ning  to  devoar  me,  opens  wids, 

To  whidi  the  hetl  I  sufier  seaias  a  heaven.  B.  iv.  1.  ^. 

la  sitople  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  exclc|d)^,  yet  they 
nrast  be  astd  with  sipre  caution,  and  require  more  prepara^ipa,  in  order 
to  make  the  mind  re Uth  tliem.  Either  the  object  described  must  Jbe  €k 
tbat  kind)  wfakh  of  itself  seizes  the  fan^y  strongly r  and  dispoff^  it  to  ruBi 
fccy<md  bounds ;  something  vast,  surprising,  and  mew  ;  or  the  writer's  art 
must  be  exerted  in  heating.the  fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think 
highly  of  the  object  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  ta 
describing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  braoght  ui  into  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure. 
But  when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief^  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
disg|i»ted  with  such  wild  exagjjgieratiofi  as  the  foUawing,  ta  one  of  our  dra- 
mmtic  poets  : 


-t  found  her  on  the  floor 


In  ail  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful ; 

Fonring  foieth  tears  at  such  a  lavUh  rate> 

That  were  the  world  ou  fire,  they  might  have  drown'4 

Hie  wrath  of  Haaven,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin«  XiSX. 

Tim  it  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the  di^* 
tracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbpliee  strongly  ^ 
but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an  equal  liberty;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  utter  the  sentimepts  of  pas- 
aiotty  the  other  speaks  only  Ae  language  of  description,  which  is  always, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  natura,  00  a  lower  to^e :  a  distinction;  which} 
however  obvious,  has  not  been  attended  to  bv  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduc^,  may  be  safelv 
carried  without  overstretching  it  ^  what  is  the  proper  measure  and  boun<^* 
jury  of  thif  figure,  cannot)  at  far  as  i  know»  be  ascertained  by  any  pre* 
case  roie.    G^ed  sense  aiid  last  taste  must  determine  tfa^  point,  beyond, 
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wliicti,  If  w^  pasSy  tre  become  extravagant.  Lacan  may  be  pointed  out 
as  an  author  apt  to  be  eicessive  in  his  hyperboles.  Among  the  comiili- 
Inents  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  fttth* 
Jonable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  would  choose  for 
their  habitation,  after  they  should  have  become  gods?  Virgil  had  dready 
Carried  this  sufficiently  far  in  ii!s  address  to  Augustus. 


-Tibi  bracbia  contrahit  ingens 


ScbrpiiUy  et  Cceli  justa  plus  parte  relinquit.* 

But  tbts  4id  nfit  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
in  a  like.iaddr^s:^  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not  to  choose 
his  plage  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle 
pf  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  on  one  side  or  the  ower,  his  irergfat 
should  overset  the  umverse: 

9cd  nequA  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe, 

f^oc  (wluf  adversi  calidus  qua  mergitur  austri ; 

^^tticris  imiaensi  partem  si  presscirid  unam 

Senlict  axi4  onus.    Librati  pondeni  Cceli 

Orbetenc  medio.f  Fhras.  I.  53L 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  ciUrfSy  and  always  pro- 
ceed from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African  writers,  as 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  are  remarked  for  being  fond  of  them. 
As  in  the  epitaph  on  Charles  Y.  by  a  Spanish  writer : 

Pro  tumuloponei  orbem,  pro  teginine  ciBlain> 
Sidera  pro  facibut,  pro  laciymis  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  in4f)ose  by  their  boldness  ;  but  Wherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  trae  beautjr. 
Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  respect ;  resting  the 
whole  merit  t>f  their  epigrams  on  some  extravagant  hyperbolical  tani ; 
such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's,  upon  HolUind's  being  gained  from 

^he  ocean; 

Tellurain  fecere  *I>li ;  sua  Httora  Belg»  ; 
Immenaieqae  molis  opus  utrumque  fuit } 
Dii  vacuo  sparsaa  glomeracunt  sthera  terras, 
Nil  ibi  quod  apert  possit  obesse  fuit. 
At  Belgts  mariaetcoeH  natnraque  renim 
Obstitit;  obstaiiteshidonra^reDeos. 

So  much  for  hypefbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which  lie  al- 
together in  the  thought  3  where  the  words  are  taken  in  theur  common  and 
literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personification, 
or  that  figure  to  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
\The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia ;  but  as  personification  is  of 


'  The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  la\vs» 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his  paWfl.'  Drtdek. 

*But  oh  !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  great, 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat ; 

Not  deign  ihoa  near  the  frosen  bear  to  shine* 

Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  dedino. 

Press  not  too  ranch  on  any  part  the  sphere* 

Hard  were  the  tasic  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 

Soon  would  the  axb  feet  th^nnusual  load, 

And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th*  ineumbent  €k>d ; 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 

/ind  wiih  a  juster  balance  fix  the  skiei.  fto Wi 
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the  88m«  import,  Mid  more  allied  to  oar  own  langiiagCi  it  vill  be  better  \fi 
<«se  this  word. 

It  is  a  figiare^the  use  of  which  is  verjr  extensive,  and  Us  founrdation  laicl 
deap  in  httmaa  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered  al^tractly,  it 
would  l^>pear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost, boldness,  and  to  border  on  iKe 
exlravagant  apd  ridiculous*  For  what  can  seem. more  remote  frdm.  the 
track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields 
fjuid  rivers,  as  if  they  wece  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
thought  and  sensation,  affections  and  actions  ?  One  might  imagine  tlii^ 
to  be  no  more  than  childish  conceit,  which  no  peri^q  ofj  taste  could  relish. 
In  fact,  however,  the  case  is  very  dLffierenU  Nq  sucli  ridiculous  effect'  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed. ;  on  the  contrary 
It  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree 
of  passion  required,  in  order  to  jnakeus  rellsKit.  All  poetry,. even  m 
its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  ahoucids  with  it.  From  prose,  ft  is  fqir 
from  being  excluded ;  nay,  in  common  conyersatiop,  very  freq^uent  ap- 
proaches are  made  to  it.  When  we  say,  the  grpi^nd  thirsts  for  rain,  or 
the  earth  ^iU^  with  plenty;  when  we  speak  of  a{nbitioxv's  beingrestless, 
or  a  disease  beipg  dec«i(/uZ,  such  ejLpressions  shew  the  facility  with  whic]^ 
the  mind  can- accommodate  the  properties  of  living,  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming.  * 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness  in 
human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  firoin'h  soft  of 
assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resemfdance  of  o6ir> 
selves  over  all  other  things,  or  fVOm  whatever  other  cause  it. arises,  so  it  is, 
that  almost  every  emotion,  ifhich  in  the  least  agitates  the.mind;^  bestows 
upon  its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  luiwary  step, 
'sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the.  ruffled  discom- 
posei}  moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the 
stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it^  as  if  it  had 
done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of 
objects,  which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination ;  as  to  a 
hiNise  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and  trees, 
and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the  ^eatest  de- 
light ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially  if  he  has  no  prosp 
pect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid  having  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed 
vith  life.  They  become  objects  of  his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
his  parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  iii 
words,  and  to  take  a  formal  ^dieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us,  by  the  more 
magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that  I  doubt  not,  in 
the  least,  of  this  having  b^en  one  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities  ^ 
in  the  heathen  world.  Dryads  and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and 
the  god  of  the  river,  were,  in  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  easily  gratled  upon  this  turn  of  raiud.  When  their 
favourite  rural  objects  had  often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an 
easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  somei  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power 
or  genius  whicd  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat,  to 
rest  upon  with  more  stability  ^  and  when  belief  coincided  so  much  with 
imaginatioa,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
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|>ers6iiiflefttio6  makoB  lo  great  a  Agore  in  ttH  cbtttpd^tiooi,  iHiere  fm«g|l- 
jiuuion  dr  pataion  have  any  concern.  On  inoamerable  occasions,  it  is  die 
very  language  of  imagination  and  paBsion,  and  thei^ibi'e  d^erVet  to  l>e 
attended  to,  and  examined  witii  pecnUar  care.  Tliere  ate  ihlr««  diflbMat 
degrees  of  tliis  tigure ;  wiiieh  it  is  necessaxy  to  remark  and  diatingt^i 
iu  order  to  determine  the  propHety  a(  its  use.  The  first  fi,  when  isma^ 
6f  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  mmi* 
ttiate  objects:  the  second,  wl^en  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced 
as  acting  lilLe  such  as  havelif<^ ;  a^ld  the  third,  when  they  are  represeat- 
#d  either  as  speaking  tous,  or>s  listening  to  what  are  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  ttns  figure,  consists  in  ascribing  to  Ia» 
animate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  fiving  creatures.  Where  this 
is  done,  as  is  mast  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and  by  way  of 
an  epithet  added  ta  the  object,  as,  *  a  r^giiig  stomi,  a  deceitful  ditea^, 
a  cruel  disaster,' &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  little,  tirat  the  harablest  (Ms* 
course  will  admit  it  without  any  fdrce.  This,  indeed,  is  su6h  an  obscure 
4cgree  of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  deserved  the 
name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which  escape  ia 
a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily  emplbyed,  however,  it  irometimes  adds 
beauty  knd  sprightliness  to  an  ext)ression  :  as  iti  this  line  of  Yir^H: 

Aut  «onjanito  descendena  Dacus  ab  tstro.  dfeda,  ll.  47^ 

IVVce  the  personal  epithet  (m^urato,  applied  to  the  river  Xs^o,  is  iDfi>- 
aitaly  more  |ioeUcal  than  if  it  h^d  been  applied  to  th^  person  thua : 

Ant  ^oaujuatus  <tesMiuU$ns  Daeas  ab  Uito^ 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  on^  f^l' the  difierence    between  these 
two  lines. 

The  next  d^ree  of  this  figure  Is,  wllen  we  mtroduce  inammate  objects 
acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  higher,  and  the 
^rsonifiration  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  action, 
whioh  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  obi etts,  and  the  parti^ldkrity  wtA 
\vhlch  we  descrii>e  it,  such  is  the  strenff tn  of  the  figure. '  When  pursued 
to  any  lenp^th,it  belongs  ouly  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and 
eloquent  discourse ;  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  411b- 

Jects  of  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where 
Jlling  another  is  lawful  Ip  self  defence,  uses  the  following  words  :  *  All* 
ouaudo nobis gladius ad occideadum  hornmemaft  ipsis porrigitur legibus«^ 
nOrat.  pw>  Milone.j  The  expresrfon  is  happy.  The  laws  are  person? 
Ifled,  as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  iis  a  sword  for  putting  one  ta 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even  into 
moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they  be  easy 
and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of 
them,  they  have  a  good  efiect  on  style,  and  render  it  both  strong  and 
lively. 

The  gettiua^  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  tbts 
figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  er  are  mascuikie 
and  feminine,  excet>t  the  proper  names  of  male  and  female  creatures; 
by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in 
place  of  the  pronoun  t/,  using  the  personal  pronouns,  he  or  she.  we 
Jiresently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  personification.  In  solemn  discourse, 
this  may  often  be  done  to  good  purpose,  when  speaking  of  religion, 
or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignitv.  I  shall  give 
a  remariiably  fine  example,  (torn  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where 


we  AM  iee  nrnfml  reUgion  beftofififUy   perfontfitd,  Mkl  be  «Ue  le 
jtidg«  fhMt  it,  of  tfae  spirit  and   grace  which  this  figtire,  when  well 
conducted,  bestows  oa  n  disceome.     I  iMist  take  aotice,  at  the  saiat 
time,  thfd  k  h  tM  ifisttfnce  of  this  figere^  earrM  aa  far  as  prose,  evett 
iir  lis  higtrest  decation^  wHl  admk,  end  therefore,  salted  ooly  to  coan 
positions  where  ihe  great  efforts  of  ereiqtfeaoe  are  aHoired.    The  mn 
tbor  is  comparing  together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  <  Qoj^  says  he 
'  to  your  natand  rd'rj^orij  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  a(ad  his  di6cif)le>,  ar- 
t^ed  m  armour  and  bfdpd,  riding  in  tvkimph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
y»h0  Ml  by  hh;  victoiiotrs  sword.    Shew  h«  the  citiet  wMch  he  set  la 
tames,  the  Cdontries  tHiieh  he  ravug^  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable 
distress  of  all  the  fadiabltiants  of  the  earth.    Wliea  siw  has  viewed  him 
hi  this  scene,   caity  her  into  his  retirement  $   shear  her  the  prophet^e 
*  chamber  5  his  concubines  and  hh  wrves  ^   aad  let  her  hear  him  aflege 
revelation,  and  a  ditine  commtssien,  to  justuy  his  adultery,  and  lost. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  pfbspeet,  then  shew  her  the  blessed  Jesoe, 
humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.    Let  her  sea  him 
in  his  most  retired  privacies  r  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount  and  hear 
his  devotions  and  supplications  to  Ood.     Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view 
his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.     Let  her  attend  him  to 
the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  lie  endured  the  scofi 
apd   reproaches  of  his  enemies.     Lead  her  to  his  cross;  let  her  view 
him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors : 
Father,  forsive  theniy  for  they  kn&u)  not  whcu  mey  do  !    When  natural  re- 
ligion has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?    But 
her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.     By  him 
she  spoke,  and  said,  Trti/y,  this  man  was  theBonof  Qod.^    This  is  more 
-  than  elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.     The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and 
the  figure  rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before  was 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.     It 
has  the  belter  effect  too,  Aat  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse, 
where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.     Did  Bishop  Sher- 
lock^s    sermons,   or,  indeed  any  English  sermons  whatever,  afford  us 
maay  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  recourse  to  them  for 
instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose;  in  poetry,  personifications  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of  it. 
We  enptct  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet 
who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly  Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of 
poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War,  peace,  darts, 
spears,  towds,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  m  his  writings.  The. 
tame  is  the  eaae  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No  personification,  in 
any  antbor,  is  more  striking  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  oocasioa, 
than  the  IbHowing  of  MSton's  on  occasion  of  Eve's  eating  the  forbid- 


den  fruit : 


So  sayiog,  her  raih  hand,  in  evil  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  th«  fruh,  she  plcrck'di  ihe  ate  \ 

Earth  UH  fhs  wbuid :  aad  aatma  from  her  aaat 

fiishioe,  thntUf hflUl  her  woiks,  gave  ligns  of  wo, 

Thai  all  was  h)8t.- —  ii.  78D. 


ss^ 


«^^ 


Bfobop  Sheriock's  S^rmonfi,  Vol.  T  Pitc.i^ 


j^g  KRSONiFfCATION.  [LECT.  X¥l 

AU  tbc  circamstatices  aad  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  eUage, 
all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  conteatmot, 
are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  propriety.  Of 
this  we  meet  with  frequent  samples  in  Miltoa^s  Allegro  and  Peasecoso, 
Parneil's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  all  the  good 
poets :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  personifications,  of 

this  kind,  in  poetry* 

One  of  the  greatest  {Measures  .we  receive  firom  poetry,  is,  to  find  oor- 
selves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  ever}-  thing  thiak- 
Sng,  feeling  and  acting,  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  prind- 
pd  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  societv 
with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a 
connexion  between  Ihem  and  us,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes 
to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beauUful  passage  of  Thorn- 
son's  Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when 
describing  the  efifects  of- the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly 
gay  and  interesting : 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerfiil  king  o^  d»y 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    Xbe  leaseniog  cloud, 
The  kindling  aaiire  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Tipt  with  aethcrial  gold,  his  near  approach 

•  Betoken  glad. 

■  .         By  thee  refin'di  ' 

In  brisker  measures,  the  relaoent  stream 
Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    Xho  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken 'd  flood » 
Sofh^ns  at  tliy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  boanda. 
Rude  niins glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory':*  top, 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton  : 

^To  the  nuptial  bower, 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn.    Allheaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  sele.ctest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  aira 
Wh'isper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  tlieir  wings 
Flung  rose,  flnng  odour  from  the  spicy  shrab> 
Disport  lng« 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  acting, 
but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  address  our- 
selves to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from  being  unnata- 
ral,  is,  however,  more  diflScult  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of 
personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  figures  i 
it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  c,<ily ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated.  A 
slight  personification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can 
be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  in 
ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
violent  emotion,  and  have  departed  consideraWy-  fh>m  its  common  track  <rf 
thought,  before  it  can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible 
object,  as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  rctarnta 
tis;    AU  strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  iise  this  figure. 
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not  only  Iqve^  anger^  and  indignation^  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting^  such  as  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.  For  all  pas- 
sions struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather 
than  be  silent,  poor  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most 
insensible  things ;  especially  if  these  be  any  how  connected  with  the 
causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mindinto  this  agitation. '  Hencei 
in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  Unguage  of  pas* 
sion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  figare.  Mil- 
ton  HffordM  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in  that  moving  and  teikter  address 
which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise^  just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  \U 

Ob  y  qnexpectdd  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ! 

Must  I  thns  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 

Theoi  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 

Fit  hannt  of  go^ !  where  i  had  hope  to  spend 

Qfliett  though  8ad>  the  vespite  of  that  day, 

Whicii  BastbemortaUousboth.    O flowers! 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow^ 

Mf  eio-ly  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev'o,  which  1  bred  vp  with  tender  hand, 

From  your  first  opening  buds,  and  gave  yon  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  tank  v 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?  '     .   .         Bookll.  1.  S68 

Thb  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  femde  paspion*  It  ia 
obs^vable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  use  of' 
^JUs  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoetetes,  in  Sophocles,  pours  out 
la  the  rocks  anct  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess  of  his  grief  and  des- 
^f^,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it.*  And  there  are  frequent  ex- 
auaples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of  persons  when  just  about  to 
snfier  death,  taking  a  passionate  farewell  of  the  sun,  moon  and  ^tars,  or 
other  sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  person- 
ification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when  prompted 
by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion  begins  to  fiag. 
It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only  find  place  in  the  most 
warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and  there^  too,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way,  but  such 
as  baa  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  eleva- 
tion to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observance  of  Uus  rule  is  required,  even 
Id  the  lower  degrees  of  personification :  but  still  more,  when  an  address 
18  made  to  the  personified  object.  To  address  the  cor|)8  of  a  deceased 
friend,  W  natural ;  but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore.  Introduces 
mead  and  degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's 
body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion. 
For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  ibllowlug  passage,  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful poem  of  Mr.  Pope's  £lo2sa  to  Abelard. 


^F 


'AfOMktucfuu  <9ra^tn  rue  .ueS^ip, 

*  O  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herd5> 

<  To  you  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 

*  Most  breatne  my  sorrows  1  you  are  wont  to  hear 
'  Bfjr  sad  complamts,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 

<  That  1  have  suflered  from  Achilles*  son !'  jTRiirKLi.v 


I6«  TvmonmcAJHm*  fcEcr.  m 

Deal*  f«liJ  luwA !  reitevor  uarev^rd, 

r<i'or  PASS  these  lips  ia  holy  silence  seard- 

Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  dUenbei 

When  mhc'd  with  Clod's,  hh  lov'd  ide«  lies; 

Ohi  write  it  ootyMfbsnd:j--»bfa  name  Appcan  ^ 

iiravil  J  wnu»fi  :HKo(  It  oiiti  «iy  (e  v< ! 

Here  are  sevvral  dtfibrcot  obJMts  ftii4  tmrts  of  ih^  \)oiy  persopi6nd  $  wt 
€ach  of  them  is.  addreis^  or  spoken  to ;  kt  «s  consider  vltk  Fhni  pra* 
prietj.  Tke  fint  U  the  name  of  Abelard  i  <  De^r  fat«l  name  {  rest  ev^r/ 
4^.  To  this  no  reaaooable  objectioa  can  be  made.  For^  ai  the  wmie  of 
a  persoD  ofbBn  stands  for  the  person  himself,  and  saggests  the  saiDe  ideasi 
It  can  bear  this  personification  with  sufficient  dignity.  Next,  Eloia 
speaks  to  herself,  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose  i  '  Hide  it, 
my  heart,  within  that  close/  Sec.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections^  this  also  mijr 
pass  without  blame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand, 
and  tells  her  band  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  uonatural  ^  s 
personified  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion  ;  and  the 
figure  becomes  still  worse,  wbsn^  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  teais 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written  ;  '  Oh !  write  it  not,'  Sit,  That 
is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of' epigrammatic  conceit^  which  native  pai* 
sion  never  suggests  ;  and  whSch  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  tenderness 
tHiich    breath  though  the  rest  of  that  excellent  poem. 

Tn  prose  compositions,  thi^  figure  reqaires  to  be  used  with  ffitiR  grtattr 
moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  iiberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  ibm^ 
gtimtion  there,  as  fffi  poetiy.  The  tame  assistances  csHoaol  be^ebtabed 
ioT  rai^ng  passion  to  Its  proper  heijghtby  the  force  of  numberS|  and  ^ 
gl()w  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inahkaate  objects  are  not  exdUM 
from  prose;  but  have  tbdr  place  otfly  tn  the  higher  species  of  oratoiy. 
A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  occasions,  very  properly  addrcas  reK jSaa 
or  virtue ;  or  his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province  ^hich  has  euf> 
fefed  perhaps  great  cakm^ties,  or  been  the  scene  of  soaie  memotiJdc 
action.  But  we  must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  aiaotig^  the 
highest  efibrts  of  eloquence,  iSiey  should  never  be  attea^Med,  unless^  bj 
persons  of  more  then  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  ftils  in  his  d^ 
sign  of  moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  betog  laughed  «t  Of 
alf  frigid  tilings,  the  mo»(  frigid,  Wkte  the  awkward  and  unseasonable  at- 
tempts sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification^  espedal^ 
if  they  be  long  contimied.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker  toHing  aad  hi- 
bouring,  to  express  the  language  of  some  pass^n,  which  he  nei^r  feab 
himself  nor  ran  make  us  feel.  *  We  remain  not  only  cold,  but  ItoMb  i 
and  are  at  fiii!  leisure  to  criticise  on  the  ridicdbus  figure  which  the  per- 
sonified ol^ect  makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transported  wm  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Bossvet 
and  Flechier^  in  thdr  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and 
executed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  wo^ks 
exceedingly  worthy  of  being  consulted,  for  instance  of  this,  and  of 
ral  other  ornaments  of  style.  Indeed  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the 
French  genius  is  more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  tbe  moce 
correct,  but  less  animated  f^enius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 
very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  fignres  of  eloqaelice.*  So  much  for 
personificatton  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  diJSerent  forms. 


*  In  the  *  Orabons  Funebres  do  M.  Bossuct,*  which  I  coneidfras  one  of  the  «.»,«».- 
pieces  of  modern  eloquencei  apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personified  objects  frognnaflf 
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ApMlivpiM  k  %  4fMe  t^  oMioli  of  tiM  wat  km^k  A^t  h  wiH notve* 
<|yir«  «My  word*.    Jl  b  «i  dddftss  to  a  real  pienoa;  but  000  wh»  k 
dkihar  akaal  «r  4tad|  «•  if  he  weve  prraenty  ami  liigteoiag  t^  us.  It  ^  t^ 
■attck  allied  lo  aa  addnea  to  iaaniaiaik^jecti  pefsonifiedi  tbatiiocb  tlMia< 
figvae  afe  eaoifllioMs  oaUed  apoilie|>he9.     However^  tlM  praiier  amoro)* 
pfae  ia  la  baUatsa  om  degree  lower  than  the  addmg  W  persoaAfied  ob« 
j«aU ;  for  it certaia^  re%airea  a  lest  eiort  of  imaginatiaatOMippose  per* 
mam  preeeot  whm  are  dead  or  absent^  tbao  to  aaiaiate  smenuWe  beiogii 
ami  direct  our  diacoiirse  to  theal.    Both  igares  are  lubject  to  the  .saiaf 
ttde  of  being  proiapted  by  paaiioo^  ia  order  lo  render  tljiem  natural^  fy$ 
hmh  aw  the  laagaage  of  passion  or  stroag  oaiatiOQa  oaJiy.    iiaODg  the 
jpoala,  afostfophe  is  Irequaat  as  io  Vir^l : 
in,.    ■      Fepeipat  Uypaiiiaque  JD/faasqus 
Coofi^  asociis ;  oec  te»  tua  f^lurima,  PaiUhevy 
Labeatmn  pief  as,  octe  AppoUltois  intuit  te]iit  !* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  AiO  of  die  mosrt  beatitiM  infrtafnees  of  thi^ 
Agore':  *  Wetp  on  the  rocks  cff  roaring  vTinds,  O  maid  of  Ini^torei 
iB&Rd  tit;  fhir  head  over  the  waveartbou  fairer  than  the  gfhosts  of  the 
ittlh  arhea  it  laoires  in  a  sunbeani  at  noon  over  the  irtidnce  of  Mbrveh;f 
Qfe  U  fhltom  f  Thj  yooth  is  lovr ;  pale  beneath  the  sword'  of  Cuthullih  ft 
^uintilian  aflbrds  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose ;  wi^en;  in'theb^gib- 
liing  of  bis  sixth  booky  deploring  the  dotimely  death  of  hhs  sod^  whiA 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  moving 
mkd  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  <  Nam  quo  ille  ahinto,  qaa  medieoronk 
mdhiiraiione;  mensitmi  oeto  valetndinem  tulit?  tit  me  10  snpremSs  cod- 
f^iatns  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens^^  jamque  non  nosn^r^  ipsunt 
Hlum  a?ieaatd§  mends  errorem  circa  solas*  literal  habnit?  Tuoine  ergo,  O 
mes  spes  inaaes  f    labentes  oculos,  taum  fogientem'  spirltanar  vidt^ 
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:,  aad  an  su{]ftof(td  with  ouich- spirit  Xhas;  for  iastaacai  in  tlie  Ameial  anikoti 
ef  Mary  of  Aostria,  Quaea  of  France,  the  author  addresses  Al^et9,  |n  the  profpact  of 
tba  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  X\V.  were  to  gain  over  it : '  Avant  lot  la  France 
presqae  sans  vaitoeaoi,  tedoit  en  vain  aui  deui  mer^  Matnteeant,  on  las  voii  con' 
▼ettav  depab  le  Levant  jasga^a  oaachant  da  nos  flottes  victori^asas ;  at  la  hardlasse' 
Fraaooini  post  par  teat  la  tenaor  avac  le  nom  de  Loais.  Ttf  oedaias,  tu  tombma  sakis 
Je  vaui^aaar.  Alger!  riche  daa  depouilles  da  la  ehratiaatt  Ta  diaob  an  ton  c<eiir 
n vara,  je  tiens  le  mer  aaas  ma  lol,  at  les  nations  spat  ma  proie.  La  lageret^  He  (es  vais- 
aeaut  ta  donnolt  da  la  conianeey  Mab  tn  te  veitas  attaqu^  dans  tes  mnraHles,  comme 
«roissaan  lavitsaAt,  qa'oairoit  ohereher  pannl  sesrocherS)  at  dans  son  nid,  od  il  par- 
taa!»  laa  hada  k  set  petite.  Ju  renda  diya  tas  esclavea.  Louis  a  hris&  las  fers  dont  4tt 
aaabloissae  si^ts,  ftc.'  Ia*aaothf  r  passage  of  the  same  oration,  be  thus  apostrophiaaa 
toa  Isle  of  PJieasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  hv  belag  the  scene  0/ tho^ 
eonferanties,in  which  the  treaty  of  the  P^aees  between  France  and  Spain,  and  tba, 
■nftiace  of  tfab  priaaess  with  tne  king  orFranaa,  ware  oonaludad.  *  Ista  paciAque  oa 
w»  doivant  tanaiaar  laa  dMfefands  de  danx  grands  empires  a  qaitn  sera  da  bia>ta» :  isle 
etaraallamant  memorabia  partes  conferences  de  denx  grands  ministres.  Au^justa  joai^ 
nla  o^deos  fiares  nations,  long  terns  enemis,  et  alors  recoacil^  par  Mane  Theresa^ 
atavaoaaot  mt  lama  coafinit  lama  raaa  i  lear  tete,  non  plus  pour  se  combattra,  mala 
naara'eaibraMaf.  Fetes  sacri,  esmarria^e-  forton^,  voile  nuptial,  benediction,  sacri* 
fiaot  puis  ja  malar  a^iaurdhui  vos  oerenionias,  et  vos  pompes  avec  ces  pampas  funebres, 
el  la  GOmMe  des  graadeun  avac  leqrs  ruinas  V  In  the  funeral  oration  ot  Uenriatta» 
ifeMOR  of  Eagland,  (whicli  i>  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions)  after  reeouaf- 
ing  alt  she  had  doaa  to  sapporl  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes  with  this  beao^ 
tiral  afoatrepha;  <  O  OMte .'  O  femma !  O  reina  admirable,  at  dlgne  d'one  meUlenre 
faftune,  si  tes  fortunes,  da  la  terra  ^toient  quelque  chose !  Eniln  il  faut  ceder  k  votra 
aort.  Voua  avea  asses  sonCean  I'etat,  qui  est  attaqui,  par  una  force  invincible  at 
•divine.  II  ne  raste  phis  daliyrm&l0i  si  nan  que  vous  tenieaferma  parmi  ses  minesk* 
*  Nar  Fanthaas !  then,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  baoila 
Of  awful  Flimbiftiaiiv  'd  from  impious  hands.  Davnur. 
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TQum  corpus  irifHsmt  exangue  comfA^mn,  animaiii  racipwe,,  aiimak|iie 
coinmunem  baonre  amplius  potui  ?    Tene,  oonsulari  niiper  ttdoptione  ad 
omnioiD  spas  bonoruoi  patris  admotam,  te,  avunculo  pnstori  geQenioi 
destkiattun ;  te,  omnium  spe  Attkrs  eloquential  candidatumi  parens  so* 
perstes-tantom  ad  p<Bna8  amisi  l^    In  this  passage  Quintilian  sbeirs  tbe 
true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  be  does  elsevbere  that  of  tbeoritid 
For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  stroQg  personifications » addnesses 
io  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  ^wine  imagination  of  the 
ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted,    lience  in  the  sacred 
icripturesy  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances :   '  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord  !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into 
the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the .  sea-shore  ? 
there    he  hath  appointed  it.^    There  is  one  passage  in  particular, 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures,  tlian  is  perhaps  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     It  is  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where 
the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire :    '  Tboo 
shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  tbe  king  of  Babylon,  and  say,  hov 
hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden  city  ceased !    The  Lord  bath 
broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.    He  who 
smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke :  he  that  ruled  the 
nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.     The  whole  earth 
is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they  break  forth  into  singing.     Yea,  the  fir- 
trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art 
laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  aghast  us.    Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
ibr  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  comin? ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
even  all  tbe  chief  ones  of  the  eartn :    it  hath  raised  up  from    ibeir 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.    All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
thee,  art  tbou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  J, 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols  ^  the 
worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  tbee«     How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  tbe  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hast  smd 
in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God :   I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega- 
tion, in  the  sides  of  the  north.    I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.     Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down 
to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.     They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  is  this  the  man  that  made  the 
earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms  }  That  made  the  world  as  a 
wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof^  that  opened  not  thehousef 
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*  *  With  what  tpirity  and  how  much  to  the  admiratioD  of  the  physicians  did  he  bear 
throughout  eight  months  his  lingering  in  distress  !  With  what  tender  atteatioa  did  be 
study,  even  In  the  last  extremity*  to  comfort  me  !  And  when  no  longer  himeelf,  bow 
affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  msordered  efforts  of  tiis  wandering  mind,  whoi^  em- 
ployed on  subjects  of  literature  ?  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes !  Have  f  then 
beheld  your  cfosing  eyes  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips.  Aiier  having 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  bodhr,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vital  air 
or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life.  When  1  had  just  beheld  yon  raised  by  consular 
adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours*  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to  yon^ 
uncle  the  Praetor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  prise  of  Attic  eloquence  In  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  I  lose  yoji 
for  ever,  and  remafai  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  suffer  wos  ?' 

t  Jer.  xlvU.  6, 7. 
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<9i  fair pris«li^ik^  AHIhe  kittga^f  the  natioiiiy  even  all  of  tiieiii  Fie  in 
glory,  eveiy  om.  m  Us  own  house.  Batthoa  arl  cast  out  of  thy  grave, 
lIRe  to  ahomiaiMc  braach:  and  as  the  raimeot  ol  tkoee  XhM  are  dai% 
UinMl  thfpaffa  wkh  a  sward,  that  go  dawn  to  the  stonea  of  ^e  pit,' as  a 
earease  frdddea  aoder  feet.'  This  whole  passage  is  faU  of  iuS^imity. 
£vefy  ofcjeet^  is  aaimated;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introdiiced ;  we 
he^  4he  Jews  j  the  fir-trees,  aad  «^ara  of  Lebaaoo,  the  ghosts  of  depart* 
^  kla^,  the  kk^  of  Bahyhm  hi»aelf,aad  those  who  look  upon  his  body, 
aU  apMjdfl^  i»  their  order,  aod  aolttig  thev  difi^    pasts  wkhoai  aonfii^ 
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OOMPABlSmi,  A3«9TITH£SI8,  INl^mROG^TlO^r,  &X€LAfifATI01fy 

ANI>«0ltoK  FIGUBBS  OF  SPfiBCH. 

TiS^  «a  siiU  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  speech  ;  whkh, 
as  they  add  ikacfa  to'the  beauty,  of  s^le  when  property  emphr^,  and 
/ire,  at  the  aame  time,  Habb  to  be  greatly  abased,  require  a  carefal  dis* 
cossion.    Atitiwofdd  be  tediods  to  dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative 
aj^ressioas  which  ^etorician  ^av^e  enumesated,  f  chose  td  select  the 
eapHai  figoees,  sneh  as  occur  most  freqaendy,*  vnd  to  ntake  my  remarka 
oB  these ;  the  (iriflfclpUs  an4  rales  Ifudd^wn-conceraing  Aen,  will  saft* 
aientiy  direct us.tor the  >ate  of' the. test,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.    Of* 
metaphor,  whicb  tastbe  aUMteoiMaidD  of  them  all,  I  treated  folly ;  and  in 
the^fest  l^ture  idifeedaned  ofi  hyperbole,  petaonificatioii,  and-  apebtity- 
pha. *  TUb  leelore  willaearly finbhwhat remains 6n the  heikl  of  fignresr 
Comparison,' owisimihi^  is  whttt  I  ainto  treat  of  fiiat ;  a  figure  frequently- 
ampleyed  both  byipaets  and  ^eoeeessitertv  lor  the  ornament  ^fcoropoti* 
t»n..:  In  a  fonaev  leefaire^  ri^X^oed^ihlty  the  difife^^ac^  betwixt  tfaia 
and  metaphor. "  At  metaphoe  ir  a  aoniparieon  Implied,  but  not^jcpressed'  W 
such ;  a*  whenI'Say,'^l^clHile»  i»a'''Wi9i/tneaning,tfaat  liif  resiesibiejsr  6m 
in^Goarage  or  strciigth.    Aoomflfliiibiids^when.thereteBiblancebetwei!*!' 
two  ohieiBti  k  ei^essai  in  fosmy^aad; generally  puitocdtaore  Ailly'thM* 
the  iMtorer^wiaeta^bpradriita  jnaswhenvlsay;  ^  tfae'aicilbns  of  prin^^- 
are  like  thasd  great  riveae,  thelaotdree'  tif.<which  eirjdry  oae>tbebbldi^,  b«it> 
their  springs  have  beea^l  seen  »%Mir.^(.  ThisisK^I  instance  ;^ll  sbewv'' 
thiit  arhappy  cnmpatiioa>is  AiktaM  W  spafkhneiofiiaBBentyvhidi  addsitio^^ 
alittleiu6tmted.b«Mityit6tidiacoiiiahfjanii  heaeesuoh  ^fiyirtaiare  te<aiM^ 
ed'by Cisei^ 4  OrttlcMiiir4hni^:^!ifuij  n<iixv-^,<;i.*<  • ';  is    !i        '         ;.'%>: 

The  pteawraiart »sJQe  m  cointiameuiiaib<jast«ajnd-nafcOwl. "  Wemay^re^'^ 
■iark  ikret^iflerei|t*«eiiio^  whence  it  wises.  <  I'irs^  Atom  tlia  pleaWe  ' 
wkkhemture  hoi^iexed'  to thab^et  '4^^thanMnd  by  ^hiahiitrw^pMnpare 
any  taK>K>bje6t^  tageiher,  tf«icereaclBUancer>  amohg-JthiMe  >thati  are  <dlfv 
feresi,  arid  dtfthenoesaanoi^  thdse  tlpas^Tesenible'  each  oitktf  ^^w  t^ea- 
siH^  the  final. aausd  af  Winch  is^  to  prothpt  u8>  ta  reaiark  and  obserVe,. 
and  theidby.io  maMnds  advance,  int  amSfihl  iuw^lMge;  ThiaoperattOrt- 
of  the  miad  ia^oal^lallgiF  attAuaiveesalVjr  agreeaUe^  as  appear  (roi|i  flije 


jg4,  coaoAMMfi:  ' 

0  tbi^  M  espttto  of  ftttettdMig  tb  tht^ob^etBr  MM  smtMnd  litem.  96» 
imndlf ,  lh»  pleawne  of  oMPVpMAOii  afii«t  Urbm  likPi  iBosWaliMi  iMitok  tM 
iiwiLd  epn^yvd^f  ivM  to  the  p»hKip<d  ^9c|^|  #Mmtb^  chmiw  ti«i»  ^ 
H  Midb it  fiveSMils^  ov  tke  oiora  stion^  itiprNtbn' «tf  in  ^MAft  tttMfi 
vpott  the  Mode  aiNl,  tWrdlv,  it  a»iM»  iRMit  tht  fMraiiictiei»  9f  a  artr, 
#«#  cwnmoniif  ^  spt^odM  obJ<^t)^<  «ttodi«iM  to  tto  b»itiel|^l  <Mii^  df  tvtM 
we  lve«i;  4HQ|d  fton  tlie  a|;miillt<pittiw  ^wiMfr  «al  oijiftt  jjiKimii  i» 

assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  majrbe  reduced  under  two  heacfe.  exphriMig 
ittid  embeWtsKing  comparisons,  ror  when  a  wrhcrfflEcnf  ifiir  otJ^^cFw 
which  be  treats  to  any  oilier  things  ,i(  alv^a.i9v  op  at  feast  always  sliouki 
^e,  with  a  view  either  to:  iBflK«  us .  •ndeiit4nd^'fiaA  object  more  distiiictly^ 
or  to  dress  it  up,  and  adorn  it.  All  manner  of  -subjects  admit  of  ezplakh 
mg  comparisons.  Let  an  auth#si  bp^fnilsiining  ever  so  strictly,  or  treatiag 
the  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  proFN^rly  itttrodsce  a 

Of  this  nature,  t^ilhj;  fRHpw'ni^iltMr.  findriSiWtm^fflfiployed  to  cx« 
plain  a  very  abstract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  9tpp 
^imvL^Miqw  \m thei  human. mimL  ^kmwUlBkj$.km^'^\wmMaim'm 
s|d«»qudl»M4iH»pwipcis0ef«ai^atita^  lliitrh«fc  nat:  tbe  i^Mweiv  t»  lairib 
a«.w4l  MiiN>  reaeav^  theiifaf^8rit»;i  the  aaoMfliofriat  ofttbft  aiml^  YfMa 
Wtimti|^s^s^A<uiinMeihathiii4.'  Stoitte'ki.itiimfce|iiim/pa«hr;  hnig^* 
l9^lioa  k  letaiiyeii  HMbdtt aemii  r wkbw*  iiMgiiaiMk, ;  U  tmM  ostte 
%9liRaff|bi^«itialiei^  4)lMrevtinafb'  aHfdmpMMoaa  te>«i#aM%i  ni#^ 
y4|ja0!Hwn  «0r;liiq)i.  aie.  MAcky^tlie^  fpidoqipasiiMv 

qC'thi»fHatwfe>.the<nnct^iataMiirtg  ist^ooadtrfce^feasueiii  Baamirtfiitinjft»» 
(W;.a8d:  Ibo^etfore. tb*  dniy  rries . to IwiiaiwuiwiiM  wMfcreifiM  tcMt^aa^. 
«n»*  Ihfl  tlMQR  Ui(  ckair>.aiid.t|pal!ttoyi!](pi  uaeMf jibaAiitlleyi  4e»d  ia^:tcflii 
4«c^«i^  OM^tfilioo.'tofntlieimiiel^  tteff  dn^ 

d0;A9t  kad.mif}  tiewiaddk^  sadtbfliriUd'  alMtli  aiiirrfhii«>ljgiti 

'  iff.  evMlMhingi  wypfiaow  ftltaa^agt^  taMit  i»«^uftt  iHiMii  v|alq«» 
itf0mi  juidoinsumt)  aalogfido^ifh^sab^toniifWfife  #o^tMal,jaf^  thoai 
WSh  wjiti<4^wn>ai»'tbie%.e^iicaraB^al  yifeaai<l|i  wn(fi^raac4ft  siwadiii 
a^>  duoHv  Mee4,»iwbijpb.mosliff^i|Hi^ntl3iiandM  /  Ile^riitlaMnfe^  aa  Itec 
(<»rO;Q9Wti9iicAifl'dtt^nMia9e6£(t^  HfeaMatgaat,  hjwwiaw^. 

t«th0iretft(iiUtami  M.toojstHct^na^nii^/pBiaoluai  aiMifaa^oi  HriHMw  Jft 
a|>p(9flffin[cec  wTM>*ii>bjectffnd|ynfd»a«lin|efiib^jseqdbnp|M3steaip^^ 
cmi  ^6tMB>:  thoKglritlMy  MttmfHe  eadbdEAhtti^  ,i#riiitryjipaaUag^  inh  tm^ 
tl^i;  <>rty,  JuKwaae  iMfyi  agtfcfe  irf.th«?e|ftctfc  whiripiNyt|imiMajUMj<^' 
tictnklAi  (hMau^itlMfiMVifiiTaip  <i<  Mntdar^ion  tHw|c  ■ax'ii^^tif 
rnwgnfrlMataAtty'i;  io:lbaldlW  ianieyJwawoaiiafothpt;—^!  nhanj  lAalial/ 
serves  to  atrtngtben  the  impression  madbdsyr.tiiftifUB^j'.*  F^n  eKaiil|ii>>- 
to^tinorikalhe.tiigbMictfsfloifeai^iHriiad^jiJiMak^^  <^ne 

tiHiHi«iOlvf?«1^lfiM^  Jttaa  ithencniDdf  tol:  jdjnsukatarespcri^iltenil  Mis 
fmwMM^^lMQbkr  'EUa#»te|H^y)Mdidfalktitii^/  Vci^i«M7S  ai»Hii* 
ofittiMk  baCaniFicrteipUaiicebtojaiteliBf^DtiBt  mM^'^him4bea9^m^ 
crjr  «f  ]MB9ti>t|jra  .HadLftiban«cflqkii«d>tb  thaimcroCi  dtit^ 
^l^;the  JriAirlmir  of  .thr^ctiouBy  8S|<it[>iiqoai4>hi{«eibe€iabjrtJtMiio:  oaAwiST 
pnet^  tiift;lilit»f»s  jvouU^ve:hiB0i  moravalnte  .-but^^faf  4M^iiam  m* 
siw>|e(pp0ii,tiw<e|feq<fcwJMdfc4kgyF^iittBaiaipiii^  ailfy  ihttHiiwI^tsMJuJMK 
conveys  a  very  tender  image,  givjss  iis,  at  the  aaase  time,  a  muck  atroDger 


iiapitigittrtitfr  <wr trntn  fliid  itfiuii  off  thtftimi^:  <  Like  the^tmoty  dtf 
j&fk  Ant ««  pa^  ptea^afrt  ftnd  iMMnrnfol  to  the  ftdtif. 

M«  4i$««»  e6«|nli«d,  M*  Oil  soAne  tfrtaldgy  ^nd  <i|f reerteot  in  flhtit  ^ffbd% 
tfve  faDdMMiM  HNfuUHe*  of  ft  com^rison  is  tb^t  it  ^haff  s^iVe  to*  fdu^- 
tmie  fl»e'ofc$«et,  Ibr  lh«  Mk«  of  wtblch  if  it  intiMaced,  sMd  to  giv<  ift  » 
iMoofer  concefMAoirof  if;  Sadit^  Iftfle  et<iatsfiyf»  of  fartty  nmy  be  permM-- 
IM,  in  pdfMliif^  HMt  iiM» ;  btrt  tlMy  fftu^  neter  (fevi^te  f^r  froth  the  j^f iiv- 
4pAljob$«6t.  rr  it  IfC  d?  greaf  a^  noM^  oti^,  ^ery  dtcomstifiiee  lo  tb^ 
tfMptfriaao  nM^I  1^  Itf  ag^^randise  it ;  if  it  be'a  freinitMi!  one,  iV>  reiv- 
dM*  H  mbtittkn\M^^  iP  «^riMe  lb  filf  tis  iHritfr  nrto^e  a^^e.  di>V  to  be  sf 
Mleittor^'  (lartiieaiiti*?  Tlt&  fdli^'to  be  given  cdncerairtg  eompilrison^ 
il«0|ielrt  cbi^  ftiM  irtibl^;  tihe  i^rbi^Teftyor  theit  uMro<hict!6n,  and  xM 
rittWii^  of  IM  Objet^  wHene«  tiiey  tfr<f  taii^fr.  Fii^t^  tHe  f»-0{!^i^y  df 
thefts  iMrtMltlMibMi  FMm-  #IM'  l\«#  bMi  slli-ekd j^  i:^i&  &C  e^mf^arnsons ,  it' 
HfypMrti,  tlM^ fVeyat^  ik>t, llk^ t!^' ft^r^of  wbtcR  I ti^at^  frrthe  [a«^ 
lortHtv;  flifC^  MflgCiage^  of  ^ti^ilg  |^#iioft.  No*;  Ihey  sfa-e  thb  fdnrguU^p  o^ 
ttmjglAitlmi  ratiiey IbiA «f  ft  pftMbfir ;  of  atf  iMaj^lfiatTo^^rigiiay,  indeed); 
aM^IMfte^d;^  bM^ttcMiMeilby tAny vioiisiit  cH*  agitftt'm^  etftbtlbn.  Sh'oi^^ 
passtoo  i»  too  severe  to  admit  thb  play  of  fancy,  ft'  b^ir  do  fel^f  e  tb  east! 
al»o\M  ibi'  M^iftbUb;^  d^fHctti';  i^  dv#di^  6ti  tbttf  dbjcfct  Hrhietr  ba^  ^d^ed 
iwi'  iftlt<^ti  pUsa^Mrttoh  or  f h^  fliicH»<l  it  i^  «od'RHich'e«;ciit)ied  and  All^d  by 
H(  ml  ittMP  ift  ^toir  HMti,  6t  tiE^fiit  irs  att^ntioir  on  amy  otb^i*  thing.  Adr 
«tfiltt»r^ti)fartK'dtie)«iiiil*MaMfye<^lft9ilfa  gl^eftte^fknlry  thiin  intbe'tViidsl^ 
«#  ^ftMMi,  16  lMf>ddot«f  a^iikril^.     MetHphdrkaT  e!x prMsioh  n^  b^  aflotlfi 

>iti'MiGh*ft^8Mbiti^ ;  tHdogh'eVen-  this  may  be  earric^d  tb6  tUr ;  bm  thif 
HbUkaiahit  tif  ftflrittal'eOfti)>ari^Ofl  i»<  aito^eAk^  {(  stfanger  t^ 
lldlaWgHrtH^key  iifaitioMeirt  ;  relaxes  a^d'brh%^do\i^n  th«' 

';  ftM#«ift<#s  OS' ft  writer  peM%ctiy  dt  his  e^e,  while  He  is  persbliating' 
dAlttj  iHtb  li'StitipoaMl  to' be  nfide^  the -torment  of  agr^utton.  Obe 
iMtfert'Of  tMfteifte^ftreverjrapc'ttyerl'  here.  Ih  sotae'of  Mr.  Roi^r 
plftj)i,liMe'&#ers«of*8iMHi^hkt«'  been  strb#ed  inisea:son^foly.  Mr. 
MKH^MAOmi,  toity  is  jftstiy  ceoMiflil^^  in'thiy  r^p^t ;  as  t^hen  Porttun^ 
jiM^.ftlVefbl!dft*hftd'W#Mni4fljreti^elf'fof  ervi^i^,  and  when  he  shbuld  natn- 
n#f  th^NH^n  represented  ft»fn  the  vMii  iM^nt  akigUilsh;  intidtesf  hisr^- 
plf  lfa^«slidiM  ftMd'  alfc^tM  coAipftri^on': 

Tlius  o'e^  tbe  c^lng  lamp  th'  anst^aijy  fiktne 
mn^  atiif  >7n^  on  ti  p<^nt,  leirt»  oBTby 'fits, 
4iMft<(Ubii^tlnv  nlMVtc^tfulcftffbbltf,' 
Tboaasisftaotgo;  iliy)iob^ftiillbofferso'ctthR6f 
Aod  caa'tgot  loose* 


mMf  h^  sertiftiMe;  tikf  th!^  i^  ijMi^  rehy^  fVbhK  the  language 
of  oatiire  on  sueh  occasions. 

HiNS^f)*  dS'c^^i^ft  irdor  th^'sfyHI' of'  stf^^  passTidn;  s6  nttth^r^ 
^lilphyy^dYo^  ^bt^Hl^HitK^nt;  ii  itthe^r^^^eof  a'nliitd  Mrhblly  uil- 
U^  llis#ll#WBof  d?){f^^,  ami^'ftl^lty^  requires'sdm^  deva^^ 
iM  ftiibjctet/iM'  ordW  'to  •  tbe^fce  it  *pl>op^r  1 '  ht  it  supposes  the  imag1nali6n 
t0*MtNMoa«iM«lyei«li«^eti^*thoUglifthe'f^  be  not  agitated  hy  piei^^ion. 
tihtf'^M^i  tlrt;-pW>t)€»  phice  of  cOnfpftHsoMi^  lies  in  the  middle  regbn  b^- 
UPtftft  Hjiia>  hfi^bfr  (i^tthetfc;  atxdth^  vi^ry  humblel  style;  TMs  is  a  t\  ide 
Mtd^'ittidgftes tuhpk^ rMgj^to the-fi^urt^.  B\it  eten  this  M^  we  mu  st' 
tsfl^tftt-e'not  t^oVeMeM^  withi^.  For,  a^  was  before  $aid,  it  Is  a  s|>ark- ' 
Ifi^  Mliinettt't  ftod'ft!^  Ihing^lhftt  sfrntkie,  da^Je  amd  fatigue,  if  tli^y* 


tecur  too  oftfiu  Simiries  sbouU,  even  ia  poetry  9  be  used  witknioden- 
tion;  but  in  prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  sQde  wiiifae* 
come  disgustingly  luscious,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  tOeU, 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects  vhence  conpansoDS 
should  be'  dranrn ;  Supposing  them  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which  have  Iso 
near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  w^iich  we  compare 
them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing  lies,  in  disco>vcrtaf 
likenesses  among  things  of  different  species,  where  we  would  oot^  at  the 
first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance.  .  There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  ia 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two  objects,  that  are  so  much  akia,  or 
lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  they  most  be 
alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  lalU  to  ihat 
of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  affrighting  the  nations  with.porteatoiis 
darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  sinrili* 
tude.  But  when  he  compares  Eve's  bower  in  Paradise^  to  the  arbour  of 
Pomona ;  or  Cve  herself,  to  a  driad,  or  wood*>nymph,  we  receive  little 
entertainment ;  as  every  one  sees,  that  one  arboar  must,  of  eomne,  ia 
several  respects,  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beautiftil.  wopiaa 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similies,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  Ukenos, 
we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects  become  tri^ 
and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  similies  of  a  hero  to  a 
lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping  its  head,  o(  violent  pas- 
sion to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sua  or  thealai% 
and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem 
writers,  of  second  rate  genius,  abounding  plentifully ;  bandied  down 
from  every  writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These 
comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  ths^ 
directly  from  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  bad  beauty.  But 
they  are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  sa  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  gift 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we 
can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  fro^n  one  of  a  barrea 
imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All  who  call  than* 
selves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versifier  copies  no  new 
image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  bis  uninveotive  genius,  exhausted 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  hiln,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself 
with  humbly  following  their  track;  to  an  author  of  real,  fancy,  nature 
seems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye, 'quick 
glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new 
likenesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  reader  hla  siosilm 
original,  expressive  and  lively. 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on 
likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those  wi^ck 
are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting,  strain  the 
fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the  sqbject.  lit  It 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  whioi,  in  the  principsi  clrciUB* 
stances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may  becoma  unnalanl 
and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing  is  more  oppoute  to  the  design 
of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of  coincidences  h^  minute 
points,  merely  to  shew  how  far  tne  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the 
Maiice.    This  is  Mr.  Cowleys  common  fault  ^  whose  compariloiis 
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lally  ran  out  so  far,  ad  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  tbat> 
iiB  diustration  of  the  principal  objectT  We  need  only  op^  his  vorks,  bis 
odes  especially,  to  find  insunces  every  where. 

in  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn,  should 
never  be  an-anknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people  can  form  clear 
Ideas;  *Ad  inferend.am  rebus  hicem,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  repertae  sunt 
similitadiois.    Prcctpue,  igrtur,  est  custodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudinis. 
patia  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,  aut  ignoturo.     Debet  enim  id  quod 
ilUistrandse  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum  esse  clarius  eo  quod 
ittiimmcitur.'*     Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis-^ 
coveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  certaSn  trade  only,  or 
a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not  their    proper  efiect. 
They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious,  noted  objects,  which  most 
of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can  strongly  conceive.     This  leads 
.me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty. 
TIm  ancients  took  their  simiKes  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class 
of  objects,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.     Hence 
llons^  and  wolves,  and  serpents  were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of 
iimilies  amongst  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated, 
classical  images,  are  rery  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns ;  injudi* 
eiously,  hpwever,  for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost. ' 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
whb  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were  more 
to  the  po/pose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similies  taken  from  mei^ 
than  to  d^cribe  men  by  lions.    Now-a-days,  we  can  much  easier  form, 
the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  between  a 
boO  and  a  tyger.    Every  conntry  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.    The  introduction  of 
unknown  objects,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying,  not  . 
mfler  nature,  but  from  other  writers.     I  have  only  to  observe  further, 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similies  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading :  whereas,  similies  are  commonly  intended  to  embellish^ 
and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque,  writings,  or  where 
similies  are  introduced  purposely  to  vility  and  diminish  an  object,  mean 
ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons 
iiave  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects,  depends,  in  a  great 
degree^  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we  live.  Many 
aimilles,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural  life,  which  appear 
low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed  most 
to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion :  metaphor,  hyperbole,  personi- 
fication, apostrophe,  and  comparison.  A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be 
mentioned  5  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  under- 
Stood  from  the  pdnciples  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance*  so  antithetts  on  the  con* 
tratt  or  opposition  of  two  objects.     Contrast  has  always  this  efiect,  to 

* '  ComnrisoDS  hav«  been  iotrodaeed  into  discdxrw,  for  the  sake  of  tiurowing  li^ 
OS  tiie  subject  We  moat  therefore,  be  mech  on  onr'gueid,  not  to  employ,  es  the 
•round  of  our  nirille  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.  That  surelVi 
wbich  is  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  iliostniting  some  other  thing,  ought  to  bo  more  oh- 
vjous and  plain,  than  tae  ^ing  intended  to  be  illusfrnted.^ 
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mdli^  end!  of  Uic  cQDtrasted  objects  appear  in  the  «lromer  ligjhL  WUtap 
for  insUocei  never  appears  so  l^ht,  a«  when  it  is  opposed  to  blacky  aai 
when  both  are  viewed  together.  Aoutbesis,  tberefqrey  laayi  oa  masy 
ijccasioiis,  be  eoiployed  to  advantage,  la  order  to  streoftbaB  the  bapiea- 
^n  which  ^e  inteod  that  any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero  io  la» 
i^ration  far  Mib,  reptoesenling  th^  improbability  of  Mik>'s  formiqg  a  dwgi- 
to  tak«  away  the  life  of  Clgdius^  at  a  time  when  all  circttmstaiicas  weia 
ipiavourable  to  such  a  design^  and  after  be  had  let  other  opportunities 
'^ip  vb^n  he  c^ld  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  foroMd  il, 
^ith  much  more  ease  and  salety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impg^aH 
bility  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure :  ^  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium  gratil  iolir^ 
licere  nolnit,  banc  vokiit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quern  jure,  qocm  focO| 
qaem  tempm-e,  quern  impune,  non  est  ausus,  banc  injuria,  intqae  loco^ 
^H^DO  teo^ore,  pericafo  capitis,  non  dubitavit  oocidere  ?*  In  order  Sa 
rai^der  an  antithesis  n^ore  complete,  it  is  always  of  advantage,  tbas  the 
lyords  aod  members  of  the  sentence,  expressing  the  contrasted  obfecl% 
f>e,  ufk  in  this  instance  oTCicero's  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to^tor* 
Despond  to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the  iu>ntrast  more,  by 
setting  the  tbii^a  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  otber^ 
i^  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  ^  black  and  a  white  olyect,  la 
<)rdi?r  to  perceive  tbe  lull  diftrenoe  of  their  colour,  we  would  ohoasa  ^ 
i^f^ve  both  objects  Qf  the  same  bulk,  and  pic^^ed  in  the  same  Ugbtw  TMb 
cesenobjanpe  to  e^cb  other,  in  certain  circumstance,  makes  their  disi^ 
^reei^en^  in  others  iQore  palpable. 

At  tiie  sa4Me  time,  1  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  nntithmif, 
especially  where  the  opposition  in  tb^  words  is  nice  aod  quaint,  ia  a|it  t» 
render  style  dis^tgreeable*  Such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  km  .Seiiaea» 
^oes  very  well,  wbere  it  stands  alone :  ^  Si  q^em  volueris  esse  divitem^ 
Hon  est  quod  apgeas  divitias^  sed  minua^  cupiditates.'t  Or  this  :  ^  Si«d 
ciatiiram  vives,  nunquan)  eris  pauper ;  si  ad  opinionem^  nunquam  divtft»^ 
J^  maum,  or  moral  string,  properly  enough  receives  this  form;  both  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  l>ecause  it  ia  deatfi- 
«d  to  be  etigraven  on  the  memory,  which  recals  it  more  easily  by  the  fa«||^ 
<of  such  qqntrasted  expressions.  But  wiiere  a  string  of  such  senloncas 
isiicceed  each  other :  wbeie  this  becooiea  an  author'a  favourite  aikl  fi^ 
vailiug  manner  of  expressiqg  himself,  bis  style  is  faulty,;  and' it  ia  upon 
this  account  Seqeca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured*  Such  «  atyleap* 
pdars  too  studied  aod  laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  ajB  anibar 
attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  thin§s,  than  to  tbe  things  tbaM» 
selves  which  be  says.  Dr.  Young,  tbongh  a.writer  of  real  genios,  waaW 
fond  of  antitliesis.  In  his  estimate  of  H^iman.  Life,  we  find  whole  pas- 
sages that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this :  '  The  peasant  complaiiia^kMid; 
the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In  waot,  what  distress  ?  in  amueiKe)  «bai 
satiety  ?  The  great  are  under  as  muf:h  difficult  to  expend  with.f4eaanaei 
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*  <  Is  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  puttiog  Clodius  to  death  with  the  cottaa^ 
of  all,  he  would  choose  to  de  it  with  the  dtsapprubation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believa 
that  the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slajr,  when  be  might  have  doneeo  within II  Jvc- 

tlce>  in  a  cotivenient  plaee,  at  a  proper  tmie,  with  secure  imponity,  beaade  jbo 

pie  to  murder  against  justice  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  onaeaaooabla '"* — 
at  the  risquQ  of  oapital  condemtiation  ?* 

f  *  If  you  seek  to  make  ene  rieh|  study  not  to  increase  hia  storesj,  Imt  to  dimiais^ 
bis  desires.*  ♦ 

X  Hf  you  regulate  your  desiras  according  to  the  standard  of  natnret  voe  wilt-navsr 
he  poor;  if  according  to  tbe  standard  of  opiafoDy  yon  wUi  nererbejidi,' 
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as  the  mean  to  liboor  with  success.  The  ignorant^  throagh  ill>grounded 
hope,  are  disappouited ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despood.  Ig^ 
norance  occasions  mistake ;  mistake  disappointment ;  and  disappointment 
is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judgment;  and 
true  jndgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration  of  their  insuffi- 
ciency to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  style  as  this,  to 
please  long  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending  to  such  quaint  and  artificial 
sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consits  io 
surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings  to- 
gether. Much  wit  may  be  shewn  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly  to  pieces 
of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in  grave  compositions. 
Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  this 
use  of  the  figure.     So,  in  his  Kape  of  the  Lock  : 

Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diaoa's  law, 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 

Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade  ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  n  masquerade ; 

Or  loose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  oall, 

Or  whether  heav'n  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  most  part,  in  some 
ttDtithesis  of  this  kind  ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unexpected  turn 
which  it  gi?es  to  the  thought :  and  in  the  fewer  words  it  is  brought  out^ 
it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antithesis  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  the  produc. 
tioBs  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclamations, 
ctf  which  I  am  next  to  speak^  are  passionate  figures.  I'hey  are,  indeed, 
on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is 
extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  v  hen  men  are  heated, 
they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  unfigured 
Htorai  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  question ;  but  when  men  are 
prompted  by  passion,  whatever  Ihey  would  affirm,  or  deny  with  great 
vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  expressing 
tiiereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment, 
and  appealing  to  their  Jiearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus 
m  scripture:  <  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  Ue,  neither  the  son  of 
nan,  that  he  should  repent  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
Hath  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  !'*  So  DemostheneSi 
addressing  himself  to  the  Athenians ;  <  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about 
and  ask  one  another,  what  news  ?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news 
than  this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  Jhe  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No,  but  he  is  sick. 
What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  .thing 
happens  to  this  t^hilip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  another.'  All^thi), 
delfveied  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual ;  but  the 
ararmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning  method  expresses,  awakens 
the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much  greater  force. 
.  Interrogations  may  offen  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the  course  of 
ao  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close  and  earnest 
reasoning.  But  exclamations  belbng  only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the 
mind  ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like : 
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Both  laterrogation  and  ezclftmaticn,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate  figorea  of 
speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.     Sympathy  is  a  very  x>ow- 
erfui  and  extensive  principle  In  our  nature,  disposing  us  to  enter  into  eve* 
ry  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold  expressed  by  others.     Hence,  « 
Ungle  person  coming  into  company  with  strong  marks,  either  of  melan- 
choly or  joy,  upon  his  countenance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  momeot^ 
through  the  whole  circle.    Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are*  so 
easily  caught,  and  so*  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the 
animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude  never  Ml  to  csu-ry. 
Now,  interrogations  and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  ^  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  feeL 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
#nch  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  maimer  in  which  nature  die* 
tates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  tl^t  he  give  his  language 
that  turn,  and  no  other ;  above  all,  that  he  never  affect  the  style  of  s^ 
passion  which  he  does  not  feel.     With  interrogations  he  may  use  a  good 
deal  of  freedom ;  these,  as  above  observed,  ftdiing  in  so  much  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  language  and  reasoning,  even  when  so  great  yehe* 
mence  is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.     But,  with  respect  to  ac- 
clamations, be  must  be  more  reserved.    Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  thaia 
the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  them.     Raw,  juvenile  writers  im« 
agine,  that,  by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  coinpositiDiia 
warm  and  animated.     Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.    They  rci^ 
der  it  frigid  to  excess.     When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en* 
ter  into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,   we  are  both 
disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.     He  raises  no  sympathy;  ibr  be  gives  oa 
ao  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.     He  gives  as  wofd% 
and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless  that  of  in- 
dignation.    Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much  mistakes^ 
who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found  the  pages  thick 
bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  *  Punctum  admirationis/  ho 
judged  this  to  be  a  suficieat  reason  ibr  his  Is^ing  it  aside.     And,  io- 
de^,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^  punctum  admirationisj*  with 
which  maay  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  ho 
often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclaiaation  which  thej 
aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  wntera,  %m 
anbjoin  points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  siaa* 
•le  affirmations,  or  propositions ;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  poiot* 
ng,  they  could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of 
eloquence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  cootrivance  practised  by  acuae 
writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  firooa 
each  oUier,  by  blank  lines ;  as  if,  by  settuig  them  thus  asunder,  they 
bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  t&m;    and  required  us,  im 
going  tlong,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  welL 
H^his,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typogr^hical  figure  of  speech.    Neither, 
Indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  writers  for  m* 
creasing  the  importance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom,  whkh 
prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem  worthy  of  imitatiao  ;  i  mean 
that  of  distinguishing  the  significant  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic 
characters.     On  some  occasions^  it  Is  vay  proper  to  use  sach 
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^ctimnr.  Bor  wbctr  w^  Cftrfy  tbM  sd  te^  tfi  M  mfrk  vlt)i  them  every 
VupptMed  eoipliafical  word,  these  mcftd$  lire  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the 
smthor's  imagtDatioii,  that  erery  page  is  eroiraed  with  italics;  which  caik 

Codttce  no  eflect  whlitever,  hat  to  hurt  the  eye^  and  create  confosioiv 
deed,  if  the  sense  poibt  not  oat  the  most  eosphatical  expressions,  a  va- 
riation in  the  type,  especially  when  occorriog  so  frequently,  will  gif a 
itnall  aid.  And,  accotdfaigly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  hava 
with  good  treason,  laid  aside  all  those  feehle  props  of  signtficancy^  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  fbt  coinmancfing  attea* 
tton»    But  to  return  fmtn  this  digression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  anittiBted  and  warm  com^ 
Ik>sition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  caH  vision;  when,  in  place  of 
rdating  some  thing  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  aad  describe 
it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  ora^ 
tion  s^Rst  Catiline.  *  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbem  videre,  locenl 
«rbis  terrarum  atqtte  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  cott*^ 
^dentenr;  eeimo  animo  sepidta  in  patria  miseros  atque  iasepoleos  acer« 
¥^  tMgm ;  versatui^  mihi  ante  oculos  asnectus  Cethegi,  et  furor,  Uk 
vctttra  csed^  bacchantis.'*  This  manner  of  description  suppose*  a  sor( 
of  endmsSasm^  which-  ca^es  the  person  wfcio  descnbes  it  in  some  met- 
Mre  out  of  hitiiself ;  and  when  well  executed,  must  needs  impress  thl^ 
iteder  or  hearer  strongl^^  by  tiie  force  of  that  sympathy  which  1  hav^ 
Mbre  explained.  But^  in  order  to  a  successful  exetutlon,  it  requirei^ 
wm'  uncommonly  warm  imaginatidn,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  cir<^ 
tfUfflstalicea,  as  shall  make  us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
that  is  described.  Otbeiwlse,  it^riiares  the  same  fate  with  aH  feeblif 
aicetnpta  towards  passionate  figures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  thtf 
tfathor,  and  leaving  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  be  wi^^ 
More.  The  same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Sus- 
Ipewribn,  Cortretotionj  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech^ 
«v4iich  rhetoricians  have- enumerated  among  tl^  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactlv  in  proportion  as  they  are  native  ex- 

Sessions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  he igUtened  by  them. 
tt  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own  lauguaee,  and  they  will 
Suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth 
which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal 
the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian  insists 
upon  considerably  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an  artful  exag« 
geration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action  which  we  want 
to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so  pCD* 
periy  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several  which  we  maktf 
to  tend  to  one  point,  ft  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  magnify- 
ih^  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars,  or  b/ 
throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstances  ;  by  sug* 
^Mlng  comparisons  also  whh  things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  princifMU 
Instrument  by  which  It  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  gradual  rise  of  one  cir* 
temstance  above  another,  till  oar  idea  be  raised  tu  the  utmost.     I  spoke 
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**'  I  seen  to  mvself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of 
sA  QfUions,  fudilenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered 
heaps  .of  citisens  lying  unbiiried  in  the  midst  of  their  mined  country.  The  furious 
conntenance  of  CethefU8  rises  to  my  vievr,  while  witli  a  savage  joy  he  |s  triumphiug 
in  3roar  aMbwDes.* 
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ibrmeriy  of  a  climai  in  toimd ;  a  ctimaz  in  fense,  wben  wdl  carried  cm^ 
is  a  figure  which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly*     The  commoo  example 
0f  thisy  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicefo  which  every  scbcol-boy  knows  : 
*  Facinus  est  vincere  civem  Romanaoi;  scelus  verberare,  prope  parrici* 
dium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  V*     I  thali  give  an  instance 
from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer.  Sir  George  M'Ken- 
zte     It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury*  in   the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of 
Burdering  her  own  child.     '  uentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slui 
another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasiooed 
the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally 
punished  by  the  Cornelian  law :  but,  if  this  guildess  infant,  who  c:otild 
make  no  enemy^  had  beea  murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishnaenta 
would  not  then  the  mother  "have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries  and  excla- 
mations would  she  have  stunned  your  ears  ?    What  shall  we  say  then^ 
when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  in* 
aocent  child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable;  in  a  woman  prodigiaus  ;  in  a  mother^ 
incredible ;  and  perpetrated  againstx)ne  whose  ag^  called  far  campassioiiy 
whose  near  relation  claimed  aJSTection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved  tlie 
highest  favour.'    I  must  take  notice,  however,  that  such  regular  cM- 
maxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable  beauty,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and  study ;  and,  therefore  though  they 
may  be  admitted  into  formal  haranfueg,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language 
of  great  earnestness  and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regu- 
lar«     Nor,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  tiiey 
likely  to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less 
artificial  order.     For,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  oiir 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  reasoiK 
ed  strongly,  and  iw  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main  poiDt,  he 
may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our  muds,  make 
use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and  to  warm  our  minds^ 
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FIGURATIVE  LANenAGE....GEN£RAL  CHARACTERS  OF 
STrLE....DlFrUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NERVOUS-., 
DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,  FLOWBRY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length,  of  the  figures  of  speech,  of 
their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of  them  as 
are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  before  finally 
dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  make  some  obser* 
vations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  language  in  general. 
These,  Indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  anticipated.  But  as  great  errors 
are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 

*  <  It  is  a  crime  to  put  aRomao  citizen  in  bonds  :  it  is  the  heigiit  of  guilt  to  scours^ 
him :  little  less  than  parricide  to  pot  bin  to  death.  What  name  then  shall  I  nve  to 
crucifying  him  ?•  • 
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may  be  cf  use  that  I  bring  togethei^  osder  one  vlcw^  the  most  material 
directions  on  this  head 

1  begin  with  repeating  an  obseivation,  formerly  made,  that  neither  all 
the  beautieS)  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend  upon 
tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathetic  passa- 
ges of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed 
10  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I 
have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  composition  may  abound  with 
these  studied  ornaments ;  the  liinguage  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and  high** 
ly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the  whole  frigid  and  unafiect- 
ing.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thought,  which  constitute  the  real 
and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  style  he.  stiff  and  afiected,  if  it  be 
deficient  in  perspicuity  or  precision,  or .  iti  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  fig- 
ures that  cf|n  be  employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable :  they  may  daz- 
zle a  vulgar,  but  win  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  ])e  beautiful,  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  the  su^ect.  J  have  shewn  that  all  of  them  are  the  lan- 
guage either  of  Imagination,  or  of  passion ;  some  of  them  suggested  by 
miagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  su^h  as  metaphors  and 
comparisons  ^  others  by  pgission  or  mOre  heated  emotion,  such  as  per- 
sonifications and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they  are  beautiful  then  only, 
when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy^  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of 
'their  own  accord;  they  must  flow  frotn  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object 
which'  it  seeks  to  describe ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  course  of 
thought  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and 
£ulened  on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  will  have  a  miserable  eSect. 
It  IS  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
as  if  they  were  things  detached  from  the  subject,  and  th^t  could  be  stuck 
la  it,  like  lace  upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed,  ,.,.., 

Purpareufl  late  qui  spleadeat  unus  aut  alter  .-   ; » 

AdflultttrpBmmfl*— -^  >  '    *   AbsPoet. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  tlie  beau- 
ties of  i^itin^  Into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  pcoper  ornaments 
•f  style  arise  from  sentimenL  They  flow  in  the  same  stream  with  the 
cnrrent  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly ; 
hts  ioaagination  is  filled  and  impressed  with  it ;  and  pours  itself  forth  in 
that  figurative  language  which  Imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts 
on  no  emotion  which  his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him ;  he  speaks  as  he 
feeb;  but  his  style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively. 
On  occasions,  when  fency  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we 
should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it.  is  said, 
'Invita  Minerva;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearaoce  of  being  forced :  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be 
omitted.  •     ^ 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  iraagitiation  prompts,  and  the  subject 
Batttrally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  employed 
too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  ^  simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capital  quality. 
Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  composition, 
thsui  too  great  attention  to  ornament.  When  the  ornaments  cost  labour, 
Aat  labour  always  appears ;  though  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the 
reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  them  $  and  when  they  come  too. 

^  *  Shreds  of  purple  w*Uh  broad  lustre  shine, 
'  Sew'd  on  your  poen);         /  Fra!wi». 
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The  ancient  critics  attended  to  thesy  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysiub  of  Halicarnassus  divides  them 
into  three  kinds ;  and  calls  diem  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the  middle. 
By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distingaished  for  strength  and  firmiiessi 
with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  /or  examples  of  whichyhe 
gives  Pindar  iEschylos  among  the  poets,  and  Thucydides  among  die 
prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  style 
ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet ;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and  grace^ 
than  strength ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and 
principally  Isocrates.  The  middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  diese, 
and  comprehends  the  beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer 
and  Sophocles  among  the  poets ;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  PUto^ 
and  what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class, 
indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of  style, 
though  with  respect  to  different  qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  sire  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  modern  writers  on  rhetoric ;  the  simpUx,  tenus  or 
subtiU;  the  grave  or  vehemens;  and  ihe  medium  or  temp$r<Uum  genm 
dkendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  Si  em, 
are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  dur  ideas 
of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  bis  thoughts  more  or 
less.  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  called  the  difiuse  and  the  coo* 
dse  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts  into  the  fewest 
possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as  are  most  expres* 
sive ;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression,  which  does  not  add 
something  material  to  the  sense  Ornament  he  does  not  reject;  he 
may  be  lively  and  figured  ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake 
of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same  thooglit 
twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the  most  striking; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not  expect 
to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with  compactness 
and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmost  pre* 
cision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader's  imagination  than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughts  fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 
ing it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
full  strength ;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression }  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  oroa* 
ment  of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

£^ch  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  and  each  becomes 
faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  conciseness  b^ 
comes  abrupt  and  obscure ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  style  too  pointed, 
and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  extreme  of  diffuseness  becomes 
weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prompts 
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bim ;  and  under  the  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open 
and  diffuse  style,  may  {assess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  iiJustcations  of  these  general  characters,  i  can  only  refer  to  the 
vniten  who  turp  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from  detached 
passages,  such  as  i  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  a^  from 
the  cm'rent  of  an  author's  style,' that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  form* 
ed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know, 
of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  caac^ 
farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  the  President  Montesquieu  in 
'  L'Esprit  de  Loix.'  Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic 
writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  s.o 
frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  fre* 
quently  darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magni6cent  diffuse- 
aess^ Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  ^  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be 
given.  Addison  also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree 
under  this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  it  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  atid  when  to  the 
fiifTuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious  style,  than 
books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole  meaning  must  be  catched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without  the  advantage  which  books  af- 
ford of  pausing  fit  pleasure,  and  reviewing  what  appears  obscure,  great 
•onciseoess  is  always  to  be  avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much 
on  the  quickness  of  our  hearer's  understanding ;  but  our  style  ought  to 
be  such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us,  easily,  and  without 
effort.  A  flowing  copious  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public 
speakers ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion, 
as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome  ;  which  will  always  prove  the  case, 
ifhen  they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,' a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  possesses 
great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively  ;  keeps  up  attention  ;  makes  a  brisk- 
er and  stronger  impression ;  and  gratifies  the  -mind  by  supplying  more 
exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.  A  sentiment,  which  expressed  dif- 
fusely, will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be 
mdmired  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want  to  have  it  vivid  and 
animated,  should  be  ia  a  concise  strain.  This  is  different  from  the  com- 
mon opinion ;  most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  descrip- 
tion a  wriler  may  dwell  more<  safely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by 
ft  full  and  extended  style,  if  is  rendered  more  rich  and  expressive.  /I 
i^pprehend,  on  the  contrary^  that  a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it. 
Any  redundant  words  or  circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make 
tbe  object  we  present  to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Accordingly, 
die  roost  masterly  describers.  Homer,  Tactitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  shew  us  more  of  an  object  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  shew,  by  turning  it  r9und  and 
roufid  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity  of  description^ 
iffhether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon  the  happy  choice 
of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances  than  upon  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise,  rather 
ihan  tbe  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  diffuse,  because 
it  ia  very  dffficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  we-become  proliX)  we  arc  always  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader. 

'I  ^ 
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The  heart,  too^  and  the  fancy  run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in 
motion,  they  supply  many  particulars  -to  greater  advantage  than  an  au- 
thor can  display  them.  The  case  is  diflferent,  when  we  address  onrselvei 
to  the  understanding;  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  expiicalion,  and  in* 
struction.  There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffusa  manner.  When 
you  are  to  strjke  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise ;  when  yon 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  requires 
Ihe  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  foil.  Historical  narrtftioo 
may  be  beautiful,  either  in  d  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner,  according  to 
the  writer's  genius.  ^Livy  and  Herodotus  are  difliise ;  Thucydidea  and 
SalluKt  are  succinct ;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  inclines  most  to  long  periods ;  and  a  con- 
cise writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sentences  are  faQy 
characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  (at 
one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to  be  withal  eztremeiy 
diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these 
.Sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.  By  the  shortness  and 
quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise; 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  so.  He  transfigures  the  same  thought  Into  maiiy 
different  forms.  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new 
turn.  So  also,  most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences ; 
tliough  their  style  in  general,  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the 
bulk  of  English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  bnger.  A  French 
author  breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  t(HNight 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.  The  direct  effect  of  drart 
sentences^  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  cooctse. 
By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the  mind,  tiiey 
keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a  spirited  character. 
Lbng  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  stately  ;  but  iike  all 
grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of 
both  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support  solemaHyi 
together  with  vivacity  ^  leaning  more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  pre- 
dominant in  our  composition.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  oe^ 
casion  formerly  to  treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters  of 
style,  of  the  saqfie  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They  do 
indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness ;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally  be  in- 
clined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  always  liald ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and  a]D|^ 
style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength.  Livy  is  an  example; 
and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow's  style  has  many 
faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect  and  redundant ;  but  withal,  for  Ibrcft 
and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distinguished.  On  every  subject,  be 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness :  but  It  is  always  a 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions  which  he  pours  forth. 
Indeed,  the  fbundations  of  a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  ao  as* 
thor's  manner  of  thinking.  If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  wiO 
express  it  with  energy ;  but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  Us 
subject:  if  his  ideas  be  loose  and  wavering;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted;  that  he  has  no  Bt^ 
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liold6f  the  tonceptioQ  which  he  would  communicate  toiiii;  the  mark9 
oi  9\\  this  wiH  clearly  appear .  io  his  style.    Several  unmeaning  words 
fuid  loose  epithets  will  be  faund :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  gen- 
^eral }  h^  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble  $  we  shall  conceive  somewhs^t 
^  his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint.    Whereas  a  mervous 
^riter  whether  he  employs  i^n  extended  or -a.  concise  style,  gives  us  al« 
w«ys  a  strong  impression  0/  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  fuU  of  his  subject, 
imd  his  words  are  all  expressive  ^  every  phrase  and  every  figure  which 
l^e  uses,  tends  to  render  thb  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us,  more 
lively  and  complete. 

,  I  observed  under  the  head  of  diiSase  and  concise  style,  that  an  author 
flight  lean  either  to  the  one  oc  to  the,  other,  and,  yet  be  beautiful. 
This,  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  the  feeble.  Every 
author,  io  every  composition^  ought  to  study  to  express  himself  with 
aome  strength,  aod^  in  proportion,  as  he  approaches  ta  the  feeble,  h^ 
becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  de» 
gree  o(  strength,  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave  and  weighty 
9Qy  composition  is,  the  moi^e  should  a  character,  of  strength  predominate 
in  the  style.  JHence  in  history^  philosophy,  and  splemn  discourses,  it  b 
eiLpec|?d  most  One  of  thje  most  complete  models  of  a  nervous  style^ 
15  Demosthenes  in  his  orationi^ 

^  :  As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  ani  extreme,  when  pursued,  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  to  the  tiervous  style  as  well  as  others. 
Top  great  a  stu^y  of  strength,  ta  the  neglect  of  the  other  qualities  of 
style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner.  ^  Harshness  arises 
^coflft  uqnsual  words,  from  forced  inversions  ip  the  construction  of  a  sen* 
teote,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.  This  is  reskoneft 
t^  fauli  0/  some,  of  our  earliest  claries  in  the  Eoglish  language ;  suck 
^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ,Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hpoker,  Chillingworth,  Mil- 
lop  lA  his  prose  worlu,  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  coo-  . 
Nderable  note  iq  the  days  o(,  Queien  flizabeth,  James  L  and  Chai^les  Iir 
These  writers  bad  nerves  and  strength  in  a  h^h  degree,  and  are  to  this 
day  eminent  for  that  quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  (rom  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely 
formed  upon  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences.  Hookef,  for  Instance,  begins... the  preface  to  his  ceiebrate4 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  <  Though 
ibr  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  kno^  we  have  not 
loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  ,this  jnuch,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  ^hurch  of  Grod  established  amongst  us,  and  their 
careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.'  Such  a  sen* 
fence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advantages  certainly  at- 
tended this  sort  of  style;  and  whether  we  have  gained,  or  Ipift,  upon 
the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question.  By  thcf  freedom 
of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  language  susceptible 
of  more  strength,  of  more  variety  of  collocaiibn,  and  more  harmony  of 
period.  But  however  this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete ;  and  ao 
modern  writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  ceasure  of  harshness  and  af- 
fectation. The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in 
some  measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and 
ease.    Our  arrangement  of  \fords  t>as  be<;onie  less  forcible^  perhaps, 
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but  more  plain  and  naturftl :  and  this  is  now  onderstood  to  be  the  genios 
of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  If.  seems  to  be  the  »ra  of  the  fonnatioti 
of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first  who  laid 
a»ide  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among  writers  of  the  '] 
former  ao^e.  After  him^  Sir  William  Temple  polished  the  language  «till 
more.  But  the  author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  works,  'j 
formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden.  Dry- 
den  beg^n  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and  continued  long  an  author  bolit 
in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his  study ;  and  though 
he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  fro«n 
faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and 
variety  in  his  expression,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who 
have  come  after  him.*  Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  style :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  thwr 
strength,  that  forms  the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  En* 
j^lish  writers.  Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous 
manner  than  others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language, 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  frosi 
the  strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that  resi* 
pect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed 
fo  consider  it  in  an  another  View,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  oniattieot 
employed  to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  style  of  different  authors  seems  to 
rise,  in  the  following  gradation :  a  dry,  a  plam,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  a 
flowery  nninner.    Of  each  of  these  in  their  order :    « 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kimL 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please  ettlitr 
the  ikncy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic  writii^ ; 
and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidity  of  matter 
is  requisite  :  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aristotle  is  the  tho* 
rough  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  aathor 
who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  diidacUc  manner,  through* 
out  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  instruction  without  the  leaat 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound  genius,  and  exten^ve 
views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  i^ho  addresses  himself  solely 
to  the  nndeirstanding,  without  making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the 
imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated, 
ii'or,  although  the  goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  dryness 
or  harshness  of  the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect :  as 
it  fatigued  attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the 
reader  or  hearer.  ^ 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  abo^e  a  dry  one.  A  writer  of  thia 
character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests,  almost, 
entiiely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by  the 
"-     '  '       I  .1. ,-,.■■  ■     ,      ,       ...  ■ ,.    ■     .1    ^ 

*  Di'.  Juhnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  character  of  hb  prose 
^yle  :  *  His  pirfaccs  hove  not  the  forroalitv  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  fint  half  of 
the  sentence  f  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  never  bnlanced,' nor  the  perioda 
modelled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  thous^  it  falls  into  its  proper  |]laG«. 
Nothing  IS  coldor  languid  ;  the  whole  is  alr\%  animated  and  vigorous ;  what  is  little  is 
gay,  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Thoaeh  all  is  easy,  n^thing  Is  feeble  ;  though  all  seems 
careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh  ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works  more  than  a  cen« 
'  tiwy  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or, obsolete.' 


._ 
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employment  of  figures^  musical  arrangement^  or  any  other  art  of  writ- 
ingy  he  studies,  boweyer,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh 
writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  purity,  and  preci- 
sion/in  his  language;  which' forms  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable 
one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent  with  a 
very  plain  style ;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  sentiments  be 
good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  dry 
and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament,  and 
seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us 
his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct  and  pure  j  any  further  ornament, 
be  gives  himself  no  trouble  about  either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  his  subject;  or,  because  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in 
it  'y  or,  because  it  leads  him  to  despise  it.* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swifl,  who  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  tbdse  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writers  have  discov-> 
ered  more  capacity,  rle  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles,  whether 
serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  knew,  almost  beyond 
any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But  we  mnst  not  look  for  much  orna- 
ment and  grace  in  bis  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made 
him  despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  H6 
delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one 
who  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be 
pleased  or  not.  His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ; 
distinctly  enough  as  to  the  sense ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoothness 
of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a 
metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  moreDpig- 
nant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way ; 
tut  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would  rather  throw 
it  aside.  Htnce,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the 
dry  and  unpleasing :  in  his  humourous  ones,  the  plainness  of  his  man- 
ner gives  his  wit  a  singular  edge,  and  sets  it  off  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth,  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift, 
the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philosophical 
writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class  ;  perspicuous  and  pure,  but 
almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  re- 
qaire  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the  plafh  manner 
OQght  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remeinber,  that  when  this  is  the 
character  which  a  writer  affects  throughout  his  whole  composition, 
great  weight  of  matter  and  great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  and  prerent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author! 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  highest 
or  most  sparkling  kind.     A  writer  of  this  character  shews,  that  he  does 

.^^^^__^^_^,__IL     -l_Biiii-l  i-iii-      B-^-^. ±mm^m  i.    i   ■  ■  -        J  ' '     —    ' ^^"^ ^^■^_^_^-^.^^^^^^^_^^_^^_^^-^^_^-^— ^_^.^.^_^__^,^ 

*  Onthis  head,  ef  llieeeiieral  characters  of  style,  particularly  tbc  plain  and  the  sim- 
ple and  the  characters  of  those  English  authors  who  are  classed  under  theui,  in  this, 
and  tbtf  following  lectare,  several  ideAS  have  been  takeofrom  a  manuscript  treatise  on 
fiietortct  part  of  which  was  shewn  to  me,  many  years  ago^  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
mufikort  Dr.  AdaiA  Smith  ;  aA«4  which^  it  is  hoped;  \vill  he  given  hy  [urn  to  the  |>uhlic. 
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not  despise  the  beaaty  of  lancruage.  It  is  an  object  of  liis  atteDtion. 
But  his  attention  is  shewn  in  the  choice  of  frords,  and  in  a  gracefal  col-> 
location  of  them  :  rather  than  in  any  high  eiSorts  of  imagination,  or  do- 
quence.  His  sentences  are  alirays  clean,  and  free  from  the  iacum- 
brance  of  superfluous  words ;  of  a  moderate  length ;  rather  lacliiiiBg 
to  brevity^  than  a  swelling  structure ;  closing  with  propriety ;  without 
any  tails,  or  adjections  dragging  after  the  proper  close.  His  cadence  it 
Taried ;  but  not  of  the  studied  musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses 
any,  are  short  and  corri'ct,  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style 
as  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy 
or  genius;  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  roles  of 
writing ;  and  it  is  a  style  sdways  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of 
moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of 
ornament,  which  is  not  unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar 
letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neat- 
ness ;  and  a  sermon,  or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  omament 

than  a  neat  one :  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  style,  when 

possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  excesses  ord^ 

fects.     From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  under- 

stosod;  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propnetjf; 

purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in   their  hamionir 

ous  and  happy  arrangement.    It  implies  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 

imagination  spread  over  style,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  it ;  aad  all  the 

illustration  which  figurative  language  adds,  when  properly  employed.    In 

a  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  lancy  and  the  ear.  whife 

he  informs  the  understanding ;  and  who  gives  ns  his  ideas  doiheo  with 

all  the  beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  mis^ac* 

^  finery.    In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  wnteiRi 

in  the  language ;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbrofce,( 

Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  differ  widely  from  oneanotbcrl 

in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now  class  together, 

der  the  denomination  of  elegant,  aS)  in  the  scale  of  ornament,  possesainf  I 

nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subject ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  as 
either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  ia  call- 
ed a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment.    In  a  young  composer  this  is  more  pardonable.     Perhapa  it  k\ 
even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  style  should  in- 
cline to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  ^  Volo  se  efferat  in  adolescente  faecun- 
ditas,'  says  Quintilian,  *  multum  inde  decoquent  apui,  multum  ratio  lim»>J 
bit  aliquid  velut,u8u  ipso  deteretur;  sit  modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid 
elxscupi.     Audeat  h«ec  aetas  plura,  et  invenial  et  inventisgaudeat ;  sinj 
licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca  et  severa.     Facile  reraedium  est  ubcr« 
tatis :  sterilla  nullo  labore  vincuntur.'*     But,  although  the  florid  styh 


cs 
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In  youth,  I  wish  to  see  luiuriancy  of  fancy  appear.    Much  af  it  UriU  be 
Whed  by  years ;  much  will  be  coTrected  by  ripeniog  judgment ;  some  of  it,  by 
mere  practice  of  compositioni  will  be  worn  away.    Let  there  be  only  sufficient  s 
ter  at  first,  that  can  bear  some  pninfng  and  lopping  off.    At  this  tim^  of  life,  let  gti 
ba  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itself  in  Its  efforts,  thoagh  these  should  not,  as  yet, 
corsect.  ^  Lumiancy  can  eoUy  be  cored  -,  bat  for  ban^nncst  there  is  ao  remedy.* 
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may  be  allowed  to  youth,  id  their  first  et f  ays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same 
indulgence  from  writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that 
judgment  as  it  ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  juvenile^ 
all  such  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not 
conducive  to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  mere  contemptible  than  that 
tinsel  splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect.  It 
were  well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich 
imagination.  We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if  we 
found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy  writeirs, 
it  is  a  fuxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured  attempc.  to 
rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  tnem* 
selves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius  for  attaining 
it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  ex- 
daniations,  by  common  place  figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  it  has  escaped  these  writers^ 
tliat  sobriety  in  ornament,  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing  ; 
and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public.  The  public,  how- 
ever, are  bnt  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  :  at  least,  the  mob  of  readers, 
who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first  wiih  whatever  is  dazzling  ana 
gaudy. 

1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Harvey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The  pious 
aad  benevolent  heart,  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and  the 
Bvelly  fancy  which^  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  applause  i 
but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery,  and  strain^ 
ed  description  which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Harvey^s 
piety  rather  than  his  style  :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a  serious  kind, 
to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  <  from  sounds  to  things,  from 
fancy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have  already  had  oc« 
casioQ  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ^  as  I  cdnceive  nothing 
more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures,  than  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the  aflected  and  frivolous 
use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  in 
writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to  intro- 
duce, as  far  as  iny  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste  for  more  solid  thought, 
and  more  nanly  simplicity  in  style. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

GSNERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STTL£..«.8IMPL£,  AFFECTED, 
VEHEMENT...DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING  A 

PROPER  STYLE. 

Having  entered,  m  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
general  characters  of  style^  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  difluse,  the 
nervous  and  feeble  manner.    I  considered  style  also^  with  relation  to 
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the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in  which 
view,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  ^  to  the  following 
gradation ;  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  ezaminedj  that 
of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affectation.  Sim- 
plicity, applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently  used;  but,  like 
many  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without  precisioo. 
^his  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings  given  to  the  word 
simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  ^distinguish ; 
and  ib  shew  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  style.  We  may  re- 
mark four  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taicen. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a  fari- 
ety  of  parti.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Deniqae  sit  quod  vis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unam.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from  doa* 
ble  plots,  and  crowded  incidents ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  JEnadj 
in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered  tales  of 
Ariosto;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  oppontion  to  the 
irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is  the  same 
with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is,  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refineiDent 
Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally;  what  the  occasion  or  the  sab- 
ject  suggests  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  ap- 
prehended by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a  less  natural  aid 
obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of  ge- 
nius to  pursue  ;  within  certain  bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carded 
too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
being  recherchi,  or  far  sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought^  tlntt 
3VIr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral  subjects  are  natural  5  Se&eca's 
too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  wh^n  h  is 
opposed,  either  to  variety  of  part*,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  haa 
DO  proper  relation  to  style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to  style; 
and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  language ;  as 
when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Harvey  a  florid  writer ;  and 
It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  <  simplex^^  the  <  ttnm^  or  ^  subtUe  gmmas 
dicendij'  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  simple  style,  ia 
this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  1  before 
mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style  ;  bat 
not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our  thooghts. 
This  is  <iuite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word  just  noar  men- 
tioned, in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness:  whereas,  in 
this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  simj^licity  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  yet  no 
writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  simplicity,  which  is  what 
we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  afilbcta- 

**  *  Tben  learn  the  wandering  humour  to  controo}, 
And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole.*  FaAWci?. 
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tioil  of  ornameBt^  or  appearance  of  labour  about  our  8ty)e;:aad  it  is;a 
distingohhiag  excellency  in  writltog. 

-A  writer  of  simptkitj  expresses  himself  in  such  a  laaaiier,  thiU 
erery  one  thanks  he  could  iiave  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace  d^ 
acribei  it,  .         ^ 

■      atJibiquwis 
Speret  icleiii»  sudet  multumi  frustrate  laboret 
Austts  idem* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  tn  his  expression :  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  «nd  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich'  in  his  ex- 
pression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy  ;  but  these  flow  from 
bim  without  effort;  iknd  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not  be« 
cause  he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  ts  the  manner  of  expression  most 
natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsia- 
tent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for  too 
minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  *  Habeat  ille,'  savs  Cicero, 
(Orat.  No.  77)  ^molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indice  non  ingratara  negtt- 
j^ntiam  homims,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis.t  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that,  like  simplicity  of  manners, 
it  shews  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  dis- 
guise. More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however  beau- 
tiful, have  always  thi^  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form, 
like  a  man  at  ceurt,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of 
behavioor,  conceal  those  peculiarities  which  ^stinguish  one  mkn  from 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  4 
person  of  distinction  a^  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  man- 
ners, and  a  marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French  term, 
to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language,  naiveif.  It 
Is  Dot  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It  alwayt 
expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Mttrmontel,  who  explains  h  thus :  That 
sort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  g^ve 
us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shews  it ;  a  certain 
infanttne  simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  displays 
sonie  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have  art  enough 
to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character.  La  Fontkine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  Ibe 
ffreat  example  of  such  naiveti.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as 
deseriptive  of  a  particular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an- 
dent  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  hap- 
pens from  a  plaia  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural 
geains^  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of  others, 
wfaieh  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.     Hence,  among  the 

*  *  From  well-known  tales  such  ficttons  wqnld  I  raiae, 
As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease ; 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  soecess  to  gaSa, 
Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  !a  vain.'  Francis. 

i  <  Let  this  style  have  certain  softness  and  ease^  whi<:h  shall  charaoterise  a  negli- 
gence, not  unpleasing  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  about  th^. 
thought  than  the  expression.* 


">^ 


18§  sfMPmcnr  ani>  tjLBcr. 

Grtfk  wiitersy  wd  have  nore   tnodels  of  a  beaatiM  sini|ifictty  AaH 

among  the  Roman.     Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotasi 

and  Xenophon,  are  all  distingmshed  for  it.    Among  the  Romans  also«  we 

have  some  vrritera;  of  this  character,  particularly  Tereiice^  Lucretiasy 

Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Cssar.  The  following  passage  of  Terence's  Aiidra^ 

is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of  nbaaner  in  description. 

Funus  iterim 
Proceclit  ;  sequitDur  ;  ad  sepitlcbniiD  renimus ; 
"  '  In  i^tm  linpBstta  •st ;  flettir.    Interea  hoic  soror, 
Quam  diiii  ad  flaiainam  acocssit  impnidentius 
$»atift  euni  periculo     ihi  tarn  e&aniniatas  Pamphiliw, 
Bene  di^simulRfum  amorem^  et  celatum  indicat ; 
Occiirrit  pfiebeps,  inulierem,ab  igne  retrafait, 
Met  Glyovridin.  inquit,  auid  agis  f  Car  te  b  perditafli  f 
'Sum  ilw.  ut  consiMtttin  facile  amorem  cernerea, 
Bejecit  ac  io  eum>ilens  quam  familiariter.* 

AU  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant ;  and  convey  a 
naast  iireiy  picture  of  the  scene  described;  while,  at  the  same  time  tbe 
style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us^  .a^zt,  coBsider 
some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner, 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model  fisr 
preaching.  But  his  elo<{uence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  oAen  been 
laituaderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  tbe  idea  of  eloquence^  vehe- 
aieace  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or  correct 
arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  Archbishop 
is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  per- 
spicuous, i^ut  caiel«*ss  and  reniiss,  too  oi\en  feeble  and  kingBid;  hitle 
beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  ^H'nter.^es,  which  are  frequently  siifier- 
ed  to  drag  unharmoniously ;  seldtmi  any  attempt  towards  strength  or 
sublimity.  But  notwitii^tanding  these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of 
good  sense  and  piety  run  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  seri- 
ous manner,  and*  so  much  useful  instruction  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure, 
natural  and  anaffected,  as  will  justly  recommend .  him  to  high  regard, 
as  long  as  the  EngPish  lan^^uage  remains ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of 
the  highest  eloquence,  |>ut  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner 
is  strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before, 
that  simplicity  of  manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  nerii* 
gence  in  style,  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  timt  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  such  writers  seeni*  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the 
Archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair 
the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  man- 
ner. 


•  <  Meanwhile  th^  funeral  proceeds  j  we  follow ; 

Come  to  the  senulchre  :  the  body's  placed 

Upon  the  pile,  laioented  ;  whereonoa 

Xbis  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  ail  wild, 

Ban  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

Ihere !  there!  the  firlghted  Pamphilas  betrays 

His  wfcll-dissembled  and  long  hidden  love  ; 

Runs  op  and  talces  her  round tha  waist,  and  criesi 

Oh  !  My  Olycerimn  !  what  is  it  yon  do .' 

Wliy,  why  endeavour  to  destroy 'yourself .' 

Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thenoa 
^  Might  easily  perceire  their  long,  long  love. 

Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 

Oh !  bow  familiarly '  Coi.X4Jr. 


*  Sir  Wilfam  Temple  is  anotiier  remarlcable  writer  in  the  «tyle  of  ti»- 
{>licity.  lo  point  tff  ornament  and  correctpesf,  lie  rises  a  d^ree  above 
'XlUotson;  though  for  correctness,  he  is  npit  in  the  highest  raqk.  AH  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  czceadingly  harmonious  ;  sm^otbtess, 
mmd  what  maj  be  caUed  amenity  are  the  distinguishiflg  characters  of  b'^ 
inaAner ;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  sueh  a  manner  will  aaturaUy  do,  int* 
a  jprohx  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  liia 
style,  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  ci^iracter..  In  reading  hia 
works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  liini;  we  become  tborOoghiy 
SKquainted  with  bim,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  asa  man ;;  and  con^ 
tract  a  fiiendstrip  for  him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  midkUf^ 
belween  a  negligent  simplicity,  and  the  Irigjiest  degree  pf  ornameotj 
wUcfa  this  character  of  st^e  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ^waam^ted  Aoi 
gret  of  thci  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addisoo,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  Enn 
glish  language,  the  most  perfeet  azample:  and,  therefare^  tboiifb  vmk 
witlunit  some  faults,  he  is,  on  iIm  whole,  the  saliest  model  forcimitatioo^ 
and  the  freest*  from  coosiderab^  defiscts,  which  tbt  kaguaf^  afiordV 
F^rspicooas  and  pure  he  is  in  llie  highest  degree ;  his  preciiioo,  iadecdf 
npt  very  great  ^  yet  nearly  as  great  as  iiar subjects  which^  he  iveataoft 
.  require:  the  construction  of  bss  sentence^  easy,  allocable,  and  coai'^ 
manly  vary  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoolhaess  morathanioi 
atrengtlu  In  figurative  iangdage,  he  is  rich ;  particularly  Jo.  similina 
and  metaphors :  which  are  soen^^iioyed,  as  to  render/  his  s^le  sphsadfid^ 
without  being  gaudy.  There  is -net  the  least  a^ectlatiaa  in  his  maaaer  ; 
vm  see  no  marks  of  labour;  nothing  forced  or  constrained  &  bal-gveaA 
degance  joined  with  great  ease  and  simplicity.  He  ia^  ia  particdlaii^ 
dis6agui«hed  by  a  character  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  ^wihiek  apr 
pearia  all  hib  wiitings.  >No  author. has  a  more  popiilarand  insfmkr 
ating  manner  ^  and  the  great  regard  wliiiih  he  every  wk€fm  sliewsM 
virtue  and  religloa,  rsoommends  fahn  highly,  if  he^aUs  in  any  things  ii 
is  10  waatof  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  thmagh 
peifectly  suked  to  such  essay«  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,,  not  alto- 
^her  a  proper  mod^  for  any  of  the  hngliar  and  more  elaborate  kinis 
of  composition.  Though  the  public  -  have  ever  done  niuch  justice  to 
h»  merit,  yet  the  nature  of  his  aiarK' has  not  always  been  seen  in  its 
true  light  ^  for,  though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  l>ear^  a  higher 
vank  among  the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  ameng  the  poets ; 
and,  in  prose,  his  huitiottr  is  of  a  mueh  higher,  and  more  original  strain 
than  his  philosophy.  The  Character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy  discovers 
more  genius  tlian  tlie  critique  on  Milton. 

Sttcii  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giviagi  oae  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  stiraios 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts ;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by  their 
lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  chmvm  of  simplicity,  in  i|n  author  of  .real 
genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  marty  a 
careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remark- 
ed ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
Budst  of  ail  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  all  his  ve* 
bemeoce.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simplicity  of  manner  add^ 
the  more  venerable  air.     Accordingly,  this  has  often  been  remarked  as 


|g^  SXAIPLIGirr  119  SmB^  [tSCT.  XDt; 

tiM  pnevatliAg  oharacter  throughout  all  the«  sacred  ser^toies;  and  m* 
deed  no^ytber  ehamcter  of  style  was  to  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
ifispi  ration «" 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excdleactes,  have  rendered 
dieir  style  much  'less  beautifai  by  want  of  simplicity^  1  caimot  give  a 
laore  romarieahle  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is  an  aitthor 
ill '  whom  I  have  made  obsemttions  several  times  before,  and  shall  now 
lake  leaire  of  him^  with  giving  hist  general  character  under  this  head. 
CoBiiderable  meiit,  douMeas,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read  with 
pmfit  for  the  msral  philosophy  which  they  contain,  had  he  not  filled 
them  withso  many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  against  thecluis*' 
liao  roUgioai  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and  satire^  as  do 
no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  langai^ 
has  many  beauties.  It  is  finii)  and  supported  in  anuneommon  degree; 
it -is  ricli  and  musical.  No  English  author,  as  i  foraMslv  shewed,  hsM 
attended  so  much  to  the  regular  constructmn  of  his  sentences,  both  with 
nespect  to  fAropriety,  and  with  respeet  to  cadence.  A^U  this  gives  so 
moch  elegance  and  pi^p  to  hislanguage^  (that  there  is^no  wonder  it  sfaouki 
have  been  sometimes  highly  admired.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however*  b^i 
Iterpetual  sti£bess  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
cmr  eiprsss  nothii^  with  simplicity^  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
irvlgar,  and  beaeatb  she  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality  to  speak  like  other 
men.  Hence  be  is  ever  in  buskins ;  full  of  circumlocution  and  artifidal 
elegance.  .In  every  seaience,  we  see- the  marks  of  labour.and  art^  m^ 
ing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  naturally  and  warn 
Am  the  heart*  Ofifiguces  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  isexceeding^ 
fimd :  sometimea  hajapy  in  them :  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visibfe^ 
and  having  once  laid  hokiof  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  hhq, 
he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is  most  wonderful,  be  was. a 
|MPofessed  admirer  of  simpticity ;  is  always  extolling.it  ia  the  ancients^ 
and  censuring  the  modems  for  the  want  of  it ; .  though  he  departs  fiora 
it  hissself  as  lar  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  .  Liord  Shaftesbury  pos- 
sessed delicary  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we  aaay  call  ex- 
cessive and  sickly  ;  but  he  had  tittle  warmth  of  passion  y  few  strong  or 
vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldaets  of  hi^  character  led  him  to  that  arti« 
fidal  and  statefy  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was  fonder 
of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raiUefy;  but  he  is  £sr  from  being  happy  In 
it.  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly ;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his 
pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  acoonnt  which  1  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  manner, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who  blindly  ad* 
mired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of  imitators,  than 
an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has  also  some  veiy  con- 
siderable blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  BlackwaR  of 
Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  the  letters  on  Mythology, 
and  the  court  of  Agnstus }  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  aad  of 

*  It  may  perfasps  be  not  miwortby  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  ftnt  edition  of  bis 
Eii^iry  into  Virtue  was  published,  surreptitioaslyy  I  believe,  in  a  separate  form,  hi 
the  year  1G99 ;  and  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  ;  by  comparing  wnich,  with  tbe 
corrected  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  his  worl»  we  ace  oae 
Of  the  most  curious  and  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  wlut  is  called  UmmtttUr : 
the  art  of  poliibing  Uuiguage,  breaking  long  asote&ees,  and  workbg  op  an  in^eifect 
draught  iato  a  hl^^ly  fioished  pecfonnance.^ 


IMliX.  SCnU  VSHJEBOIIT  STfLCv*  |gg 

iHflcmiity  aiflO)  \M  laS^eMt  with  an  ouwragaat  lore  of  an  artificial 
style,  aiid  o/  timt  pairade.  of  kaguage  whkh  dittiagiiitliea  the  ShaftediNdre* 
a9  mdnnt.r* 

-  l|aTiog:JiQV'iaid^«oflitich  to  recQauaaad  simplicity,  or  the  easy  and 
nstwait  Qianaer  «f' Writing,  and  having  pointed  oot  the  defects  of  an  op* 
pqfjile  manoet  ^  ia-ordtr  to  pil^enl  mistakes  on  this  subject^  it  is  neee»* 
sary  for  roe  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  aothor  to  write 
aiaiply,4Bd  yet  not  beautsfioUy.  One. may  be  free  from  affectation  and 
no<  have  merit.  The  beautiful  simplkity  supposes  an  aothor  to  possesa 
aeaU  'geaios^.  to  write  .with  solidity,  ipority,  iand  lltelinesa  of  imagina*' 
liop*  la  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  uaaftctedness-of  his  manner,  is 
the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightensievimy  other  bcanty ;  it  is  thedresa 
of  .i^i^e,. without  which,  all  beatitiesiare  .imperiect.  Bot  if  mere  n»- 
aflB^ciedoess,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beaoty  of  .style,  weak,  tri-' 
$ko^  9Bd  duU  writers  n^ht  often  lay  claim,  to  this  beauty.  And,  aceor* 
diagly  we  &9<iuently  meet  with  peelmded  critics,  who  extol,  the  dullest 
wrhors  on  ac^ywuit  of  what  they  call>  the  <  chaste,  simj^city  of  their 
aMoner  ^*;whiob;io/;tnttb9.is.oo  other  than  theabseoeeofierery  oraa* 
ment,  tbmagh  themore  want  of  gimius  and  imaginatiea.  We  must  dis- 
tiMT"^^*  therefor^,  between  that  simplicity  which .  accompanies  true 
genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper  omaraeair 
o4^atyle,.and  th^  wshich  is  no  othmr.than  a  careless  and  a  slovenly  roan** 
%fr.  Joidfed,  the  distinction  is  easily,  made  from  the  effect  produced* 
^e  one  mtnj^  i^j^l^  to  intonest  the.  reader)  the  other  ia  insipid  aad  tiroi- 


I  pro^^  tp  mf^^tion  one.-other  manner  or  character  of  «^rie»>  diflereot 
fir<Hn  any  that  1  have  yet  sp^^Mi  of}  which  may  be  distiaguished  by  tim 
liaoaeof  th«i  v^ebeoMl.  this  always  implies  strength;  and  is  not  by  any 
i|ieaa»9 .  inconsistent  with  simplicity ;  but,  in  its  predonnnant  character^ 
ia.4iiitifl^iahable  from  either  the  strong  or>  the  sia^  manner.  It  has  a 
paeiitiar  ardour ;  it  is  a  glowing  style  ^  the  language  of  a  man,  whose 
hmi^Dation  and  passions  are  Seated,  and  strongly  aiscted  by  what  he 
^Ites;  who.  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  hot  pours  hiauelf 
Ibrth  with  the  rapidly  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the 
higher  kinds  of.  oratory-;  and  indeed  is  rather  eipected  from  a  man  who 
is.  speakiqgy  ttian  from  one  who  is  writmg  In  his  closet.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  q>ecies  of 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character,  though 
mixedy  mdeed,  with  several  delects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbrcke 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader ;  the  drmagogoe  of  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs  tlirough  3l  his  politwal 
writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  .heat,  rather  &an  writing  with 
deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures ;  and  pours  himseif  forth 
with  greaf  impetoo^y.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same 
thpoght  before  us  in  many  different  views;  but  geoeralfr^  with  life  and 
ardour*  He  is  bold  rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong, 
but  oft^  muddy.  His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness; 
ioclioing,  however,  most  to  long  periods,  sometimes  including  parenthesis, 
smd  frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  choice 
of  Ms  words,  there  is  great  facility  and  precision.  In  exact  construction 
of  sentences,   he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury;   but  greatly 
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superior' to  him  is  life  md  euro.  Upon  the  vhofo^iit  Merit  is  ft  wHttr, 
would  bftvtt  been  very  coosiderable,  if  ^is  attler  haA  ^quuHed  his  style. 
But  while  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  fbrmefi 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  inntty  fiad  aay  tWagtbeoiMMiid.  hi  liis 
reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  Itinsy  and  Adsef  4n  lri»  polMcdl  avit- 
ings,  factious;  in  what  hecaUs  his  pfaHosophicat  onet,  irreligiotts  aad 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

i  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  difisMUt  manaeni  of  writarft^  or  the  fene* 
ral  characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  those  which  1  have  memkm- 
cd,  might  be  pointed  out;  bat  i.  afo  sensible  that  it  is  reky  dIAealt  la 
sepsrate  sach  general  coBsiderationa  of  the  style  of  authors  ftma  ^JMt 
peeoUar  turn  of  sentnaent,  which  it  is  not  my  business,  at  present  M 
criticise.  Conaeited  writers,  ior  instance,  discover  their  spirit,  sa  nuch 
in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  diaraolerof  pert* 
ncas ;  though  I  omiIIms,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  Ibis  Can  b^  classed 
amoag  the  attributes  of  style,  of  raiher  is  to  be  ascribed  lendrely  to  the 
thought  In  whatever  class  we  rank  it,  .all  appemrances  of  W  ooghl  to  be 
avoided  with  caw,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  In  wilting;  Under  the 
general  head*^  wlridi  I  liave  coostdered,  I  have  taken  «nt  opptMunity  of 
giving  the  character  jof  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English  laa^ 
goage. 

From  what  1  have  said  on  thia  subject)  it^mey  l>e  iflfeMd,  that  to  de^ 
terroine  anrumg  all  these  difTerant  manners  of  writing,  what  is  precisely 
tiie  best,  is  neiiher  easy,  nar  necessary.  •  Style  is  a  field  that  admits  m 
great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors  may  be  very  difiereat^ 
and  yet  in  lliem  all  heautiM.  iioom.  must  he  left  here  for'  ^ins;  for 
fiiat  particular  tlelermination  which  every  one  reteiveii  from  natnre  to 
one  manner /tf  expression  mere  than  another;  Saane  gmefrf  qaaHtiesi 
indeed,  tbere;anr  of  sach  impoitaqce,  as  should  always,  in  «Wry  kind 
«f<oompositioo,  be  icept  in  viesr;  and  some  defects  ve  i^uld  ahvayfe 
study  to  awQid.  An  jostentatiaat,  a  feeble,  a  harah,  or  an  <»bscure  style, 
iof  instnoce,  are  always  faalts:  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and 
simplicity,  are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at. '  But  as  to  the  ndxfure  af 
aU,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  aay  one  of  these  good  qualities,  lor 
ibcming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rales  can  be 
given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  wbseiutely  per- 
fect. ' 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  1  conclude  these  dissertations  upon 
style,  with  a  few  dh^ectlons  concerning  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a 
good  stylC)  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character  of  that  style  to 
heeither  farmed  by  the  subject  on  whioh  we  write  or  prompted  by  the 
bent  of  genius. 

.  The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose  is,  to  study  dear  ideas 
on  the  subject  concerniag  wliich  we  are  to  write  or  speftk.  This  is  a  di- 
rection which  may  at  fir-st  appear  to  have  small  relation  to  style  Its  rela* 
tion  to  it,  however,  Is  extremely  close.  The  foundation  of  all  good  style, 
is  good  sense  accompanied  with  a  lively  imagination.  The  style  and 
thoughts  of  a  writer  aoe  so  intinnately  connected,  that,  as  I  have  seve- 
ral.times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
impressions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplex* 
ed  and  confused,  our  style  in  treating  of  such  things  will  infdftbly  be  so 
too.  Whereas,  udiat  we  conceive  cUarly  and  feel  strongly,  we  sbidl  na- 
turally express  with  clearness  and  with  strength.    This,  tbni,  we  may  be 
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m«>Mre<l>  ia  ft  capitel  mle  at  to  Myle^  to  tUnk  ckraely  ^  the  tubject^  tiH 
ve  have  «tt«io«d  «  full  and  distiaet  view  <^  tbe  natter  which  we  arc 
%o.cfellie  ia  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  ioteretled  in  it  i  then  and 
not  tiU  lii^,  aball  we  find  expr^sion  begin  to  flow.  Gt*  erally  speak- 
iai^Pi^  thebesi  and  most  pro|)er  expressioafe,  are  those  whicm  a  clear  view 
of /the.  sub|ect  smgigesta  without  nueb  labour  or  inquiry  after  tbem. 
This  is  Quintilian's  observation!  lib*  vlii.  c.  1.  ^  Plerumque  optima  verba 
jetenr  GoJbarealy  ettcemuotilr  suo  lumine.  ^t  nos  qu^rinuslUa,  tatiquam, 
lateanf)  aeque  subdueant.  Ita  ^ounquara  piitamuB  verba  essa  circa  id  de 
qao  dicendati  est;  s6d  ex  aliis  locis  petinus,  et  inventus  vim  afierimus.*^ 
In  tbe  second  fdiacci  ita  «rder  to  form  a  good  style,  the  ^equent  practice 
i>f  conpaaihg  ib  tndiapetuiably  necessary.  Many  rules  ooncernUig  style 
1  have  deiiveredy  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end,  without  exercise  and 
iiabit.  At  the  same  tine,  it  is-  not  every  sort  of  eoroposihg  that  will  in- 
lirove  style.  This  is  so  ikr  fi-om  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  care* 
less,  aad  hasty  oomposition^  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  \try  bad  style ; 
we  shall  have  more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correot- 
11^  negligeoceA,  than  i£  we  had  not  been  accasiomed  to  gonpositien  at  all. 
In  the  beginnings  therefore,  tf  e  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care. 
Let  the  facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longet  practice. 
<  MLoran  et  soUcitudinem,  s^ys  Quintilian  with  the  greatest  reason,  L  x. 
c  S.  ^  mitiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  coostituenidum  ac  obtinendum 
^mU  ut  quam  optime  scribamos ;  celeritaitem  dabit  consuetud^^.  Paolatio 
res  fiiciliiis  ee  ostendent,  verba  respondebant,  compositio  prosequetiir* 
Cancta  deniqub  ut  In  familia  bene  institute  in  officia  erunt.  Siunma  hate 
«fi  rei  ^  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur  $  bene  scribendo,  fit  at 
cito,t 

We  most  observe,  however,  that  there  nay  be  an  extreme,  in  too  great 
mad  anxious  a  care  about  words.  We  mu^  not  retard  the  coorst^  of 
thooghti  aor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long  on  evety 
word  we  enploy.  There  is^.  on  certain  occasions,  a  glow  of  composition, 
wliich  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  thoagli 
at  tbe  expense  of  allowing  some  inadvertencies  to  pass*  A  more  severe 
examination  «f  these  most  be  left  to  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the 
practice  of  conpoaUiaa  be  aseful,  the  laborious  work  of  oorrecthig  is  ao 
len  so ;  is  indeed  ahoolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by  for 
^floase  little  time,  till  the  ardaar  of  composition  be  past,  till  the  fimdness 
for  the  ex|Mressioas  we  have  used,  be  worn  off,  and  the  expressions  them- 
Mlves  be  forgotten ;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  critic- 
al e/e,  as  if  it  were  tbe  performance  ci*  another,  we  shall  discern  many 
imperfe<itions  which  at  first  escaped  us.    Then  is  tbe  season  for  pruning 

*  '  The  nott  proper  words  for  the  most  pert  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  sretobe 
etpcesaed  by  tken,  ewi  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  Btd  we  hunt  after 
them,  as  if  they  were  hiddea,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence,  instead  of 
cooceiving  tbe  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  we  ^o  in  quest  of  them  to  some  other 
quartefi  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  eipressions  we  have  found  out* 

t '  I  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  begtonfaig  the  practice  of  composition,  write  ilowly,  and 
with  anuoos  deliberalion.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  b%  to  wril»  as  well  as 
poaafihle';  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  decrees  matter  will  offer  it- 
self still  more  readily  v  words  will  be  at  hand :  composition  will  flow ;  every  thing  as  in 
tbe  arrangement  oTa  well  ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place.  The 
snm  of  (he  wholie  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never  accfuire  die  art  oC 
««niposii>g  well ;  by  writing  weH,  we  shall  learn  to  write  speedily.' 
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redandances ;  for  weighing  the  amDgenMnt  of  MBteOoei ;  for  attoidHig 
to  the  juiictiire  and  oonnectieg  partkks ;  and  iNringinff  style  mto  a  rega- 
lar,  correct  and  supported  form.  This  *  JJmm  Lo&r /  must  be  subantteA 
to  all  by  who^irould  communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to 
others ;  and  some  practice  in  it  will  sooa  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  OMst 
necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  mare  easy  and  prap- 
tieable  work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  pdace,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  ba  gained 
from  the  irritings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render  our* 
selves  wdl  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is  requi* 
aite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply  as  with  a  fttU 
stock  of  words  on  every  subject  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  stylc^ 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  difierent  mannera; 
and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  i  have  endeavoured  to  saggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be 
'  feund  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper  style,  tbaa  to  translate  soaie 
passage  from  an  eminent  Eaglish  author  into  our  own  words.  What  I 
mean  is,  to-  take,  for  instance,  soase  page  of  one  of  JUlr.  Addison**  Spec- 
tators, and  read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  tHl  we  have  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  die  book  ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  the  passage  from  memor}',  in  the  best  way  we  cair; 
and  having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written,  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, shew  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie;  will  lead  us  to  the 
praper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  difierent  ways  in 
^ich  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.    But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  servile 
initation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous.  It  haoH 
pew  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner;  and  those  who  an 
givoD  to  ck>se  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  Ins 
beauties.  No  roan  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has 
not  seme  degree  of  confidenceto  follow  his  oam  genius.  We  ought  to  be- 
ware, in  particular  of  adopting  any  authoHs  noted  phrases,  or  tramcriSi- 
ing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  gennioe  cons- 
positioRt  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something  that  Is  oar  own,  though 
of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in  borron^  ornaments,  which 
will  at  lait,  betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  Oo  these  beads  of 
tomposifig^  correcting,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of 
oratoiy  ta  consult  what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  iris 
InstitatkMW,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and 
directions,  (that  well  deserve  attention. 

In  the  filth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  respect  to 
style,  that  w«  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  bearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  merits 
the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on  occasions 
when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason  ;  or  to  speak 
with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who  compr^eod 
nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence. 
These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  what  is  much 
worse;  in  point  of  common  sense.     When  ^^  begin  to  write  or  spefk, 
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tre  ought  previbasly  to  fix  iit  our  oiindB  a  clear  concc^uui  of  the  epd 
to  be  aimed  at ;  to'  kee^  this  steadily  in  our  vicnv,  and  to  suit,  bur  style 
to  it.  If  Ve  do  not  sacrifioe  to  this  great  object,  every  ilUtimed  orna- 
ment that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  vie  are  unfMrdonoble ;  and  though 
Ghildren  and  foob  may  admire^  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us-  and  our 
style. 

In  the  last  plaee,  I  cannot  cooclude  the  subject  without  this  admoni* 
tion,  th^t  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  ^^tyk  must  not 
eoK^oss  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to 
the  thoughts ;  *  Cnram  verbonim,'  says  the  great  Roman  critic,  ^  rerum 
▼olo  esse  soUcitudtnem/*  A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  fMre- 
sent  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to , 
thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  common  sentiments 
-vvith  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afibrd  a  fund  of  vigorous,  in-, 
genious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires  true  genius ;  the 
former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of  y^ry  superfi- 
cial parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  style, 
bat  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is  i^ow  so  much 
%[:c«istomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that  no  writer  can,  with 
^afetVj  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one  who  does 
not  look  to  something  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress 
apon  his  matter,  and  employ  Such  ornaments  of  style  to  recommend 
ic^  as  are  mftnly  not  foppish  :  ^  Msrjore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom 
1  have  so  often  quoted,  ^  aggredienda  est  eloquent! a ;  quae  si  toto  corpora 
vaiet,  ungues  polire  et  capitlum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  coram 
su^m  pertinere. .  Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit ;  nee  eifem- 
inatam  levitateffiy  et  luco  ementitum  colorem  amet ;  sanguine  et  viribus 
iateat.*t 


LECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  OP  MR-  ADDISON 

IN  NO.  411  OP  THE  SPECTATOIt 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style,  both 
because  it  ^  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  soin^  good  author 
will  tend  further  toiliustratethe  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  observationa 
which  I  have  qot  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  shew,  in  the  most  prac« 
tical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom '  I   have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament^  is  a  book 


•  *To  your  expression  be  attentive  :  bdt  about  your  matter  be  soliciloos.' 
f*  A  higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  They  ou^ht  to  con- 
sult (be  health  and- Boandness  of  the  whole  body i  relber  than  bend  their  attention  to 
saeb  trifling  objeets  "as  paring  the  oails,  and  dressing  the  bair.  Let  ornament  be 
i^ftnly  and  chaste,  witliout  eiferoinate  gaiety,  oritftificlal  colouring ;  ict  it  shine  with 
the  glow  of  heaivli  omd  strength.' 

B  b 
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which  is  )h  the  ban^s  of  every  one,  mnti  which  etmnM  be  pniaed  too 

highly.    The  good  sense,  and  good  writhig,the  Qseftil  morality,  ond^ 

admirable  vein  of  hdmour  which  abound  hi  it,  render  it  one  of  tfaOat 

standard  boolcs  which  ^ave  done  the  greatest  tonoor  to  the  Engiiflli 

nation.     1  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr.  AddJsbn'a 

style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  iuli  of 

those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diiKnes  over  wiKtiag.     At  the 

same  time,  though  one  of  the  roost  beaudful  writers  in  the  langtfiigey  ke 

is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  whieh  renders  his  eomposittoo 

'the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  oQr  fvresent  criticism.     The  free 

and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  i^rtter  sometimes  led  him  into  inae* 

curacies,  which  the  more  stndied  circumspection  and  care  of  far  ioierkr 

writers  have  taught  them  to  avoid.     Remarking  his  beautres^  therefor^ 

which  1    shall  have  frequent  occaskm  to  do  as  I  proceed^  1  miist  abo 

point  out  his    negligences  and  defects.    Without  a  free  impartial 

sion  of  both  the  faults  and   beauties,  which  occur  In   his 

it  is  evident,  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service ;  and,  IraOi 

the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  caa 

imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly 

declared  the  high  opinion  whfch  I  entertain  of  them.     The  beauties  oif 

tjiis  author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  ao 

elegant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shaH  oceaaion  la 

point  out,  are  but  tike  those  spots  in  the  son  whidi  may  be  diaeovcrad 

by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  e#^ct  lit  obscuriog  ita  htt- 

ire.    It  is  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian  applies  to  Ctoera, 

'  nie  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero,  valde  placelfit,'  may,  with  jostioe^ 

be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison;  that  to  be  highly  pleased  with  histe«iiisar 

of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having  acquired  a  good  taste  in  Eng^ 

lish  st^le.     The  paper  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No  411,  the 

flrst  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  imagination^  In  Hie 

sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.    It  begins  thus : 

^  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  nnd  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.' 
This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  Is  clear,  pc^fscise^  ond 
simple.  The  author  lays  dowfi>  In  a  few  plain  words,  the  propoaitioo 
which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 
In  this  manned,  we  should  always  set  out.  A  ilrst  senteace'shoukl  oeiUoBi 
be  a  long  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said,  ^  Oi<r  sight  is  the  most  per/set^  and  ths  fnostdeligid' 
fu^?  But  he  h^  judged  better,  ih  omitting  to  repeat  the  lirtitle  iM. 
f  or  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  Ve  iiitend  to  pohat  oat 
the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distingviiihed  from,  or  elmtrasted  vith, 
each  other ;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  attention  shooid  rest 
on  that  distinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  s%y, 
that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  tnost  dilight/tdf  aad  the  dioat.  ns^y  of  mil 
our  senses,  the  article  migrht  then  have  been  repeaited  with 'propriety,  stf 
a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would  have  been  conveyed.  Bad  as 
between  perfect  and  delightfnlj  there  is  less  contrast,  there  was  no  oecor 
sion  for  such  repetition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  eflfect,  but  to  add 
a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.    He  proceeds : 

'  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its 
dbjects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action^  wiili. 
out  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.^ 
This  sentence  deserves  attention^  as  remarkably  hamtonioos,  aTi4  t»vil. 
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ooMtrodMb  It  ppgaeBwa,  indetd^  alnost  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect' 
•emooee.  It  is  entiicty  perspiciMHis.  It  is  loaded  with  oo  superfluous 
or  tmneccssary  words.  For,  tired  or  MtiaUd^  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- . 
Stnce,  are  not  used  |br  ayaonymous  terms*  They  convey  distinct  tdei^, 
ftttd  T^tt  to  diffierent  memhers  of  the  period ;  that  this  sense  contains, 
MielimgettinaGtisn  wUhotU  Imng  tiredj  that  is,  without  heing  fatigued  with 
ila  actioo';  and  also,  without  being  saiiaUd  with  Us  proper  enjoyments. 
That  quality  of  ,a  good  sentence^  which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  hero  per* 
fecliy  pfesewed!  It  is  our  tight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  ob« 
foeit  carried  through  the  sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member 
^  it,  by  tlK^  verbs,  JUls,  comMtua^  contiitwa,  to  each  of  which  it  is 
clearly  the  nomnative.  Those  capital  vords  are  disposed  of  in  the  most 
proper  places ;  and  that  umformir^  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of 
the  seaienee,  which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object. 

Obaerve,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  members, 
Mwh  ot*  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows  an4 
above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at  last  to 
of  the  OMMt  aelodioiis  closes  which  oar  language  admits ;  without 
Mfi^  Ured  or  eatieUed  with  iU  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoyments^  is  a  word 
of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  designed 
to  be  a  mosical  cme.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this  disposition 
of  the  oieaters  of  die  period  which  suits  the  soand  so  well,  is  no  less 
jaal  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It  follows  the  order  of  nature. 
Fifftt,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to 
liie  mind ;  next,  we  liave  the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects  ;  and  last- 
ly, we  hare  the  time  and  continuance  of  its  action,  Mo  order  could  be 
naore  natural  and  iiappy. 

This  sealeace  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without  being 
too  much  so  tor  the  subject  A  metaphor  runs  through  it.  The  sense 
of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of  its  conversing 
inth  its  objects ;  and  of  its  not  being  Street  or  satiated  with  its  enjoyments ; 
sd  arluoh.  eotpressions  are  filain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification  which,  without  any  ap<- 
pearaoco  of  boMoesa,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  much  above  its 
ofdinaiy  atate^  rendera  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive 
Hsoaatbor's  meaning  nx>se  distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some 
degree^  with  sensible  cokprs.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beaaty  of 
a^Ie  beyond  mokt  authoca;  and  the  sentence  whicH  we  have  been  con- 
aJdenag,  is  very  expressive  of  his  mianner  of  writing.  There  is  no 
hfeasisk  in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object, 
thai  thaepilhat.  ^orfa,  which  he  applies  to  variety^4he  largest  variety  of 
idensy  ia  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number.  - 
It  ia  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word 
grmst  wliidi  occurs  immediately  a/lerwar  ts. 

'  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and- all  other  ifieas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but^  at 
theaaa^cttme,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operationSi 
to  tke  noraher,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  If,  is  indeed^ 
neither  clear  nor  elegant.  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety^ 
be  called  idem ;  they,  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  accurate, 
even  according  to  Mr«  l*ocke's  philoso|>liy,  (with  which  our  author 
fli^au  herato  have  po^sled  himseii'J  to  speak  of  any  sonse  giving  u§  ff 
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tk>tion  of  ideas;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselvet.  The  neaanig 
would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  bad  expressed  himseif 
thus  :  <  The  sense  of  the  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  exieii* 
sion,  6gure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived 
by  the  eye^  except  colours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.    For  whal 
meaning  can  We  make  of  the  sense  of  leeling,  b^ng  cof^med  m  sis  op^ 
•  ratiofls^  to  the  number,  bulky  and  distance  of  its  partidUar  otjecte  ?  Surelj^ 
every  sense  is  confined,  as  roach  as  the  sense  of  feeling,  to-  the  Dumber, 
'  balk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects.     Sight  and  feeliog  are,  in  tlys 
respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither  o(  them  can  extend  beyond  its  ewa 
objects.     The  turn  of  expression  is.  so  inaccurate  here,  thai  one  would  ha*^ 
apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the-  printing,  which 
were  originally   in  Mr.   Addison's  manuscript;   because   th€L  iaserciott 
would  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear. '  These  two 
words  are  with  regard : — %*  is  very  much  etraitmedj  \and  confined  m  tfi 
operations,  with  regard  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  disteu^cko/  its  pturHcmiar 
objects.     The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  than 
sight  in  this  resjfect ;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  to  a  sbmII 
number  of  objects. 

I'he  e))ithet  particular ^  applied  to  objects  in  the  conclusiob  of  the  ten* 
tence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addison 
seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peculiar,  as  inde«Ni  he  does  often  n 
other  passages  of  his  writings.  Bnt  parHcuLir,  and  peculiar,  though  the/ 
are  too  ofttn  confounded,  are  words  of  different  impbrt  from  each  other. 
particular  stands  opposed  to  general;  pemdiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is 
possessed  in  common  with  others,  Partictdar,  expresses  what  in  the  lo* 
gical  styl^,  Is  called  species^  peculiar,  what  is  csdled  differentiuu  it»  /w- 
adiar  cbjecis  would  have  signified  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  theaenie 
of  feeling,  as  di!^tinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  Us  particular  objects*  Thpagh,  in 
truth,  neither  the  tine  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  waa  anft*' 
cienl  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects, 

\  *  Our  sight  seems  designed  tu  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  delicate  and  diflusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreada  itself 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  larg^t  figures,  nnd 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  univerae.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  besii^y.  This 
is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  musicaL  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members,  which  are  lomH 
ed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  seeood  sentence,  on  whseh 
I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is  so  sinular,  that  if  it  had 
followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of  a  faiii^ 
monotony.  But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between  theffly  pr^ 
vents  this  effect. 

^  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas;  to  that 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  1  shall  use  proinis* 
cuously)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we 
have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  oor 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of  It  is  the  sense  which  furnislus,  the  author  might  have  said 
more  shortly,  This  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expression  winch  lie 
has  used,  is  here  mote  proper.    This  sort  of  lull  mnd  ample  assectiM,  ii 
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is  ihi$  wfttck^  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition  of  importance  is  laid 
dcywA)  to  !»bieh  we  seek  to  ca!l  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing 
wiffa  tbe  hand  at  the  object  of  which  we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  which  I  shall  use  promisaumsly  ii  not  clear.  He 
ooght  to  have  said,  terms  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously  ;  as  the  verb  us€ 
relBtm  not  to  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancj 
and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  Any  the  like 
occasion .  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion  is  not  a  happy  ex- 
pmsion,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  calling  up  ideas  by  occasiot%$^ 
The  common  phrase,  any  such  means,  would  have  been  more  natural. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
make  its  first  entrance  through  the  stghr ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  re- 
taining, altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  re- 
eeived,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  agreeable 
to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a  roan  in  a  dungeon  is  capable 
of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence  there 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering  and  com-' 
pounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received y  into  all  the  varieties 
of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  retaining  them 
imo  eUl  the  varisties ;  and  yet,  according  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
wordt  are  ranged^  this  construction  is  unavoidable.  For  retaining^ 
aiUringf  and  compounding  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers 
to,  and  governs  the  8ui>sequent  noun,  those  images^  and  that  noun  again 
is  necessarity  connected  with  the  following  preposition,  into.  This  in** 
stance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  gram- '- 
mar  and  syntax  ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr  Addison  could,  through 
lDadvert«;nce,  be  gu'ihy  of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily 
have  been,  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other 
two  participles  in  this  way :  *  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
Tarieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear 
and  elegant. 

^  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employed  in 
a  more  looM  and  uncircumscribed  sen^e  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagmation.' 

There  ctrefew  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if  our 
aotiior  here  had  said  more  simpfyy  few  words  in  the  English  language  arp 
tmpioyed,  Mr.  Addbon,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  thaa 
the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this  extended  sort  of  phrase- 
ology. But  it  is  proper  only  when ,  some  assertion  of  consequence  is 
advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis ;  such  as  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions,  these  Tittle  words, 
it  iSf  and  there  arCf  ought  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling* 
Those  of  Vie  fancy  and  the  imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been 
omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination^  but  the  words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place ; 
neither^  indeed,  was  ther^  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  thou  of 
Better,  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus:  <  Few  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than 
ftncy  and  imagination.* 

I  therefore  thonght  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  oT 


these  two  words,  aa  I  iolmd  tQ  mf^kfi  iitf  pf  tfafao  in  the  tiire^d  of  nj 
folio  i9ring  speculfttiona,  that  fhe  reader  iimij  (;oaceive  c^giitly  wb^  is  the 
subject  wbk'h  I  proce^  upoa.' 

I'hoi^i^  and  deUrvmA  may  appear  8yjioi\yQiQU$  vqrds/ jet  a  dif- 
ference betiree»  them  t^^y  be  femarked,  i^n^l  tbejr  may  bie  viewed,  ai| 
applied  h^re^  if  ith  peculiar  delicacy.  The  afitfipr  had  just  said,  th9X  the 
words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  fecse  aod  tmciramucrifiitL  Fix 
relates  to  the  fifst  of  thes^,  dcf^minc  to  the  last.  We  Jix  what  is  ieoH; 
that  is,  we  coD(iiie  the  wonl  to  its  proper  place*  that  it  may  not  fluctuate 
in  our  iqnagiiu^tion,  and  pass  from  oi^e  idea  to  another ;  and  we  detenmm 
what  is  miarcumscrih§df  that  is,  we  ascertain  its  ttrmini  or  liw^»  ve 
draw  the  circle  rou,nd  i^  that  we  may  s^  its,  boundaries.  Foe  we  oaft* 
not  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  indeed  of  any  other  thii\g  cleailyi 
til)  we  see  its  limits,  and  knoar  bow  far  it  extends.  These  two  wob£, 
therefore,  have  gn^ce  and  beauty  a^  they  are  here  applied ;  though  a 
wrifer,  mor^  fnigal  of  words  than  Mr*  Addisod,  would  have  preforeft 
the  single  wo^d  asofifUnn,  which  conveys,  without  ^!ag  m^^Rbo^  the  im- 
port of  them  both*  • 

The  xifitiou  of  ihsu  vwrik^  is  som^wbj^t  of  a  harsh  pbr^sei  at  least  apl 
so  commonly  used,  i|s  the  meaning  of  tk$s^  %oordt — a«  i  itiUni  <e  mofa 
IMS  of  iktm  tfi  ikA  thtad  ^^  y^cMfortoM;  Ai*  is  plmnly  faulty.  A  sot 
of  nv't^phor  is  improper]^  mis^  with  word*  io  the  literal  s^nse.  1& 
might  veiy  well  have  sai4,  ^f  I  v\^^  to  tnofce  Kif  of  t&em  in^  my  fii; 
hwi^g  9peci4(xtions(.  Tbis  was  plaiii  laagu^e;  hut  if  he  chose  to  boami 
an  allusion  fri>m  ^f^i  that  f fusion  qugbt  to  have  been  supported  ;  (of 
there  is  no  consistency  in  VM^g  tisf  ^<^fiff  in  ih^  th^i/^i  i^  spect^iatioikf 
and  indeed,  in  expressing  i(i^  thing  so  simply  ^ud  ilBLmjliar  ^B  this  is^ 
plain  laiygufige  is  qlway^  |o  ^e  prefi^red  to  mf^tapbnrical — tfy^  <^(<>c( 
tf  Aic4  /  pr(Kpid  fippn,  is  a^  unjrappff4  ^^  9(  ^  sentence ;  betler  tkf 
^ukject  ^pon\^)hich  f  proceed- 

<  I  mmt  tberefqr^  d^ire  hjia  ^  rimemberi  tha.t,  h^.  the  pl^ore^  ot 

xhp  \mmmm9  I  mfao  n^ly  such  pleaf^ic^  ^  ^isn  origin^  ifxMI 

^gl^t,  and  tb^  i  divide  tbesepleasHres  inlq  two  kinds.? 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  i  ther^ore  thaughi  it  tisosf^ory.  ^  Jh(^ 
it  is  caretiW  t9i  begin  this  seJittence^  in  a  mapner  so  v^rj^  simd%r»  i  ^mit 
(li^otre  de^4  fti^  to  remember ;  especially,  as  the  apoiaU  varUitioa  ^ 
using,  on  thie  aceounly  or  far  thu  reason,  in  place  of  therefors^  if  ^M|ld  ftmte 
fm^Qded  tb«  ?tyie.  Whfsn  he  siors*  I  mee^  pa^f  *Vfik  pkofiur^f  it  m^j  be 
remarked,  tl^qit  the  adverb  only  is  not  iu  its  proper  place.  It  is  uQjf.  in.; 
Ii^d^d  h^^  to  qualify  the  iford  weqn  but  sucfk  fUaiuisei  ;  and  tkexeibrc 
should  h^Y?  been  pl^cipdl  m  as  clpse  i^  conpi^xion  ^  possible  wUh  tb^ 
tf^ord  which  it  limit)i  or  qualifies.  Th^^  styl^  becon^es  n^pre  clear  99A 
nfss^t,  wben  the  words  are  arrapged  thu^  1^  ^  $y  the  pUasn^es  qi  tbci  m^- 
n^tiojp,  I  mueafi  si^h  pl^tap^ve^  o;iiy  aff  aris^  froiii  sigh^.^ 

'  My  desij^n  b^iigyg,  firs^  of  aU,  tp  discourse  of  tbqse  primary  pleasiires 
of  tbe  imag|i\8ij&on9  wbv^h  entirely  proce^ed  ifom  such  otQ^^  aa  ^rte  h^ 
fore  <Hir  eye^  \  sipd  in  thf  next  pl^e>  to  spyeali;  of  tbo^ji  secoodafy  pt^ 
sures  ¥  tlw  Imagination,,  wch  flow  ^opp  ^he  i^$9i»  of  visible  object^ 
yih^  tbe  ol^tA  ar^  ^ot  ^if94^y  before  tbfi  t^i^^  ^^.W  csijil^jap  ixSp 
Q^  memories  Of  formed  ipto  agr^eeable  vi^cps  of  tlfj\ngs^'  tfaj^  i))ne.  eil)^ 
abfif  n^  or  fictitijQi^' 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a,  s/i^^|ect  tfx  stq4y  m^ 
«e^  Hud  hf eyiiar  ^  m^^  isti  powib^p.    Tlf?  ^"f'WW  V»  ^^W  »«rc  <5^  ' 
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tKictly  )l#>'^°^^9  ^rtd  ia&te'^atilf  reftielAb^lvd.  tins  tefitm«  iii 
not  perfect^  kapp^  M  tltUt  T^sp^^t.  It  Hi  SoMewhst  cldgg^d  bf  &  tMlfom 
phrja^e^Iogy.  My  denn^  being  first  of  M^  to  diMwne — In  f /di  wtxt  place 
t&^pMtef'-eii^o^^mds^  bif&feduir&yes-^hUtgetkattire  either  absent 
crjictitious.  Several  ^6r&  inlght  htitje  been  spAk'ed  hisre ;  lind  the  style 
mi^  more  Deal  And  ^dm)^att.  ' 

<  Th«  i^lelildVe^  dT  Ih^  imnigliM^^  tftklm  in  their  fbil  exteht,  are  not 
M^ferdsa  ai  iRose  Of  ^i^^,  dOl*  so  refilled  as  thbs^  of  the'  atidMrdtanding.' 

Tbfsseilfehceft  distinct  And  degaht. 

*  file  la^  are  iDd^i^d  more  pref^^rtible,  1)ecaiide  they  are  fomtded  on 
sdnrte  tie#  IcribWlipdge  br^im|!)ih[)V«niem  in  the  Inltid  of  mttA :  yet  it'  must 
bb  cohf(^ed:  that  tho^e  of  the  i^aginatioh  are  as  great  ttbd  at  traotport- 
&g  as  tWp  dther.' 

In  thebegihiiingof  tMs  i^ehtenee,  the  )4iriis6  mare  prefkrabi^^  h  siich 
a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should  h^e  fallen 
^o  f^ ;  Seeing  j^efetiiMe,,  bf  itielf^  K^xpress^  4he  compatratlve  degfree, 
and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  th'ore  ejtcellenti 

I  must  observ'e  ffhrtlVer,  thM  the  proposition  contained  ih  the  last  mem- 
beV  6r  tftts  ^tmie^y  h  hefth^r  dear  tior  neatly  ^tttpi^^wd-^-it  nmet  be 
ebnfeiie^  fhat  fkose  of  the  imagincUion  are  ae  ^ixtt  ^tmd  ae  iraiMpbrttng 
txe  the  other,  fn  i^e  former  s^titenee,  h^  had  cottipai-ed  three  things  to- 
getberz  fbe  plelisdi^  of  th^  Ma^htttidti^  thosH^  Of  si^tise,  tend  thoB«  of 
tb^  dhdi^r^tahdifig.  H  tlie  beginning  of  this  Sentence^  h^  had  called  the 
l^feasare  of  (hb  Viilde^^cHWg  !9b  lOBl;  nndff^  endi  the  sentence)  with 
^ftserrlhg,  thdft  th^e  bf  the  ivoB^Moi  are  as  ^reilt  smtl  nrttitporting  m 
the  other.  HoW,  biesidt^s  thht  the  ether  A«kes  not  k  proper  oontrlMt  with 
th»  Idiity  he  leaves  ft  M^bignous,  whethl^r,  by  the  otkerj  he  nwant  the 
|)feasures  of  the  mhlMtitndmg,  <or  the  pflensnt^s  i>t  e^nie^  for  it  tumf 
ic^toeftfaer,  hf  the  ebHstrnction;  thoiighy  tottdoubt^dfy,  he  intended 
that  it  should  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  Thfe 
^ftifiertiilitM  reduce  to  perSpicnoljs  iMygnlig^,  r^s  thtis :  <  Yet  it  must 
he  tobfiMed,  ituM  ^(s  pkdiui^  Of  the  iMagin^tibn>  when  comptMd  *with 
ih6^of  Ifte^nMerMtinding,  are  no  i^ss  grie&t  Mid  transporting.' 

<  A  beftutlM  pms)^i^t  delights  th^  sonl  eee  math  as  a  daiM^tiiftnition; 
«nd  a  descrTpdon  In  H6nteir  htts  <|hihrined  more  rCMdbrH  than  a  chapter  in 
AriiMotle.' 

TMs  IS  !a '^d  TIKistfat)6n  of  #blKt  he  had  beM  asserting,  and  is  ex- 
ptie^ssf^  wiifh  that  ^ttppy  tidd  ^gant  Uiiik,'fat  Which  ottr  aiithbr  fa  Very 
Mill  tillable. 

'<  Besides,  tbie  f^e^fes  of  CH^  iihai^fAtkin  hsVe  dtis  ad^ntng«  above 
tfioae  of  the  ohdl^r^tdndihg^  thiit'tlifey  are'AtorfeobvhHis,  and  more  easy  ta 
We  iic»quir«.' 

tfm  Is  kl'itb  ah  ^Itf^iiepllonafe^  «totttcftet». 

*  It  h  biit  opei^itg  Hite  eye,  and  Hie  scenfe  «nt^f§.'  ^ 

•  This  senten^  h  HVely  ^nd  pictttresqn^.  9y  the  'gnhetjr  ftfid  birkkness 
Mtkh  It  gives  fh^  fstyibf^  H  sh^wl  the  advahtage  of  intermijikig  such  a 
jihbrt  sentence  aS  thfs  aihidsl  a  rUn  of  lohger  ^n^s,  whldi  never  f^Hs  to 
lMi¥«  tt  happy  etll^t.  i  knhi^  rigmark;  how<*Ter,  a  smldlliiabeurhcy.  A 
team  diMdot  be  said  tol^tii^;  Mn  tierof  eht^i^;  but^  a  sccte  afpmre^  or 
prtebtts  ^seif. 

*  Th«  colbdrk  pdal  th^di^elves  on  ihe  fahcy,  with  veiyllflle  ttttentiob 
♦f  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.'  *^ 

iis  Is  stHI  ^  beauttfUl  Hiot^rs^tion ;  carried  on  with  thfnt  igiree  abl 
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flowerineM  of  ftincy  and  style,  wbkh  is  so  wett  raittd  to  tiwte  jAe^ 
snres  of  the  iiDaguiation,  of  which  the  smthor  is  trotting^. 

^  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  bow,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  se<^,  and  immediately  ass«'ni  to  the  beauty  of  an  objcf^  without  hh 
quiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it.' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegmce  of  the  fomer  seBtenees. 
We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition;  but  cannot  so  well  be  sud  to 
asufU  to  the  beauiy  of  an  object  Acknowledge  would  have  eiprassed  the 
sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  is  hoty 
and  ungraceful*--<Ae  pairtiadar  causea  and  occasume  9/  it;  both  prnrU^ 
ular  and  occ€mon8j  are  woids  quite  superfluous  ^  wA  the  frnmoiiii  U^ 
is  in  some  measure  ambiguouiu^whether  it  refers  to  beanty  or  to  object* 
It  wqi^ld  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to  faa^  ran  thvs : 
<  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  heauty  of  an  object,  withoat  inqmi^ 
ing  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

<  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasiiret  theft 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaTioari 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ah* 
aerved  on  this  sentence,  unkss  the  use  of  that  for  a  rehitive  pronoiii 
instead  of  which ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  AddittB* 
Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  thcUy  being  nevar  employed 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative  $  whereas  that  is  a  word  of  aniBf 
aenses ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con|nnction.  hi 
a^me  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  la 
avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  tohich  in  the  same  seatence.  Bat 
arhen  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  akraya  the 
preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sentenee. .  BUaeim^  whkk 
the  vulgar  are  not  capahU  of  receivings  is  much  better  th^  pleasures  dM 
the  tulgOTy  ^. 

<  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an-  agreeable  contpapioa 
,  in  a  statue.    He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  descriptaoo ;  aad 

often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadowy 
than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,-  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude  ancahip 
vated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he  loshi 
apaa  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  laaitip 
tndeof  charms  that  conceaJ  themselves  from  the  generality  of  maiikiad#* 
All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy;  and  the  s^ 
rnns  with  the  greatest  ease  and  haro^ony.  We  aee  no  labour,  as 
stiffness,  or  afiectation  ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  iov  tt 
a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  charai^ter  of  life 
Acklison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little  n^ligeacet 
which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  thf^  occur  in  this  paragmph. 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  whidb  begins  with,  it  gisM  him  indeed  a  kini 
of  property.  To  this,  it^  there  b.no  proper  antecedeot  in  the  whole 
.paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we  must  look  back  aanlav 
as  the  third  sea^n/Ge  pefof^^  t^e  first  of  the  paragraph,  which  begiae 
with,  a  man  qf,  polite  imagin^Uipn.  This  phrase, .  /^ito  imaginatioHy  i$ 
the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it  can  refer ;  and  even  that  is  ao  toH 
proper  antdcedeot,  and  it  stands  in*  the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualificatioa 
only  of  o  man. 
.  The  other  uutance  of  negligence,  it  towards  the  end  of  the  para* 
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gfmpb,  i»  Aai  JU  toofa  igpoii  Oe  ukwU,  m  U  wers,  m  ufutfAir  ii^. '  Bv 
Jtaiyitar  Kghty  Mr.  Addison  nevw,  a  light,  different  ffom  that  in  whkq 
other  men  view  the  world.  But  thoagh  this  expression  clearly  convejr- 
€d  this  meaiHBg  lo  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly 
fl»  others :  and  is  an  Instance  of  that  sort  o(  inaccoracy,  into  whicb^ 
te  th^  warmcb  of  composition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is 
ape  t»  lall;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool^  subsequent 
fvriew.  As  U  tMrs,  is  upon  most  occasions  no  morf  tlian  an  ungrace- 
fill  palliatiTe;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  as  he 
iHM  not  abuat  io  imy  any  thing  which  required  a  softening  of  this  kind. 
t\»  aay  the  truth  this  last  senteiKe,  so  thai  he  looks  tqjon  the  world,  and 
what  fbllowa,  bad  better  been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  Ao  more  than  _ 
nn  nbttecessatry  recapitnlation  ef  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adje^  " 
titm  to  the  •lively  pictnre  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imaginst* 
tion.     The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  mere  spirit  at  the  worda 

;    thsuncultiioatedprnrti  ofticUmre  adminiatsr  to  Mb 


^  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  foe  idle  and 
jnfcabeaty  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
^SWT  ^diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  0t 
n^Mtnct*,  and  theil^  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly/ 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
Wgtttte.  ft  is  aeat|' clear,  and  musical.  We  coald  hardly  alter  one 
i0btdj  IDT  disarrangf^  one  member,  without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentence^ 
f(#e  16  %e  fcand,  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

^  A  flkan  should  endeavour,  therefore^  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  iii- 
noeent  ftHufWts  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
sMrty,  and  ttnd  m  )bem  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  m^an  would  not 
nwipii  vD  faiR'. 

infis  ahl^is  a'geod  sentence,  dad  gives  occasion  to  no  material  remark. 

*  or  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination  which  do  not  require 
i&6h  n  Mit  bf  thotight  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ>- 
Mstrts,  -notf  Yt  thie  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indo- 
Ittiel^  ahd  itea&wesk,  a^ich  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  seasual 
triMbts ;  fktft,  like  a  genlie  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awiHcen  them  from 
lloA  nntt  hlteiM»s,  #iihotK  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty.' 

Thif  b^aniifij^  6f  Htm  tentence  is  not  <;olYeGt,  and  aflbrds  an  instance 
fir  tt  petiad  'ioo' loosely  cobnecteti  with  the  preceding  one.  O/thiBfHH 
InH^P  says  he,  ttrethue  of  ihs  mdginaHon.  We  might  ^sk,  of  what  na«> 
tfil^  ?  ¥dt  It  In^  not  bie^  the  stopi^  of  th^  preceding  sf?n#ence  to  diss* 
UfiSfe'Ste  nature  dfaiiy  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  every 
iMn's  ^dnly  tn  make  ttie  sphere  of  bis  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  a^ 
|KNi«ible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  hemf^htfinda  sa^itetneftt, 
and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,vby  begiiming 
€he  next  sentence  with  saying,  oftkii  nature  are  those  of  the  imaguwuion^ 
Jt  had  been  betlpr,  if,  keeping  in  vieW  the  governing  object  of  the  pre- 
eftding  sentence,  he  had  said,  ^  This  advantage  we  gain,'  or,  <  This  satis- 
Itetiea  we  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasure  of  imagination.'  The  rest 
^  the  sentence  is  abundantly  correct. 

^  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  conda* 
cive  to  heahh  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by 
Apt  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain/ 

On-  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except   ct^t 

C  c 
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'  marked  outhydmt  of  thinkings  it  a  phraie  which  bonkrtftoo  nudi^tt 
▼nlgarand  colloquial  langaage,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed  in.  a 
polished  composition. 

'  Delightful  scenei,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetiy,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  tb^  mind,  and  not  only  serve  t» 
clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and 
Melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  mo- 
tions* For  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  hi»  Essay  upon  Health,  hu 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prosfiect, 
wheire  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitiooi) 
*and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and 
illustrious  oll||ects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is  aHo- 
getber  out  of  its  place  $  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  hanh  and 
disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave  ooa* 
cerning  arrangement.  The  wrong- placed  member  which  I  point  at,  » 
this  ;  ti^^rs  kepcarticularly  cUssuada  him  from  knotty  (md  gidftile  duqmuh 
turns;  these  words  should,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  not  whert 
they  stand,  but  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essay  upon  Healihj  wktrs 
ht  particularly  dissuadts %him  from  hwtty  and  subtils  speculatiimSjhm 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  hmi,  ^c.  This  arrangemeat  ledn- 
ces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

<  I  have,  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of  those 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  oa- 
dertakiog,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  recoiaoiend  t» 
my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  \  I  shall,  in  my  oejCI  pi^tf^ 
examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived/ 
*  These  two  concluding  sentences  afibrd  examples  of  the  proper  eollo- 
cation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.    I  formerly  shewed,  that  it  is  4rflea 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  thej 
ahall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence.     In  the  sen- 
tences before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances  necessluily 
come  ivi'^ By  way  of  iniroduction'-^by  several  considerations — m  titie  paper 
— in  the  siext  papet      All  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  manai^  by 
our  author.     U  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no  other  parti 
of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  ^advaih 
-lage.    Had  be  said,  for  instance,  ^  1  have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  ike 
meamng)  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination.     Which  are  the  sakj€ct 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  thb  paper,  and 
.endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  ny  leadei^ 
by  several  considerations,'  we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  th0 
idogged  with  circumstances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  beoa 
fo  neat  aor  so  dear^  as  it  is  by  the  present  conitruction. 
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LECTURE  XXL  < ' 


ICBITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  412  OF  THfe 

SPECTATOR. 

X  IIE  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of  Mr.* 
Addison *8  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufficiently  shew^ 
that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius  and  distin- 
guished talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found.  Though  such 
iaaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  manj^  beauties,  as  render  style 
bxghiy  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  must  be  desirable 
to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.  As 
the  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or  three  subsequent  pa- 
pers of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  intimate,  that  the  lec- 
tures on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for  such  as  are  applying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  English  style.  1  pretend  not  to  give  instruction 
to  tho^  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  language* 
To  them  my  remarks  may  prove  unedlfying ;  to  some  they  may  seem 
tedious  and  minute  :  but  to  sach  as  have  not  yel  made  all  the  proficiency 
which  theydesire  in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition 
and  siruciwte  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit; 
and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison,  should  in  any  instance,  be 
thought  mfounded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  ihe  purpose  of  leadmg  them 
into  the  train  of  nuaking  proper  remarks  for  themselves.*  I  proceed 
therefore,  to  the  exaoiination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

^  4  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  arise 
from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects  :  and  these,  f  think, 
all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple  and 
distiBct-  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  svrveyf  are  not 
altogether  synonymous  :  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to  import  mere 
iaspection  ^  the  latter  more  deliberate  examination.  Yet  they  lie  so  near 
to  one  another  in  meaning*  that,  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them, 
perhaps  would  have  been  sufficient  The  epithet  actual,  is  introduced, 
ia  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  distinction  between  what  our  author 
calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate 
view,  and  the  secondary,  which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

...  ■     ■  ■        — —r-      ,   ■  > 

*  If  there  be  readers  who  thiok  any  farther  apologr  reausite  for  my  adventuring  to 
eritieue  the  sentences  of  so  eiDiDCRt  an  audior  as  Mr.  AddisoiK  I  most  take  notiee, 
that  1  was  natsraMy  led  to  it  by  the  circuaistaiiGes  <^  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
tbteae  lecOires  were  read ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language  often  differs  much  from 
^•rfaat  is  used  by  good  Boglish  authors.  Hence  it  oceurred  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of 
eorrectiug  any  pecuUarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  students  of  eloquence,  to  analize  and  ' 
eitamine,  wito  particniar  attentk>n,the  structure  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  pa« 
persof  the  Spectator,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly 

S'ven  out  in  eieroise  to  students*  to  be  thus  eiamined  and  analized ;  and  several  of 
e  observations  which  follow  both  ^n  the  beauties  and  blemishes  o(  this  author, 
^perc  suggested  liy  observations  given  to  mo  in   conppfjaenne  of  the  exercise  prc- 
acrS>ed. 
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*  Tber^  may,  indeed^  be  somethiog  so  terrible  or  offnulTey  dMi  Ae 
borrory  qf  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the  {Measure  wbkb 
results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  siych 
m  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  roost  conspicuous  and  prevailing.' 

Tbi^  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  The 
l^nse  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and  irregular. 
The  beginning  of  it  b  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position  of  the  woids 
something  and  obj^ct^  The  natural  arrangement  would  have  been^  tkm 
mayfin£edy  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive^  that  thehm^ 
TOT  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  ova-bear.  These  two  epithets,  horror  er 
loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  together,  loathsomeness^  is,  indeed,  a 
quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  h  is  a 
feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  mon 
correct,  had  our  Author  said,  there  mayy  inieedy  be  sometkinfm  an  object 
so  terrible  or  offensive  that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  itfxcttes  masfovsr^ 
bear.  The  first  two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive^  would  th^  have  ex* 
pressed  the  qualities  of  an  object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust^  the  cor- 
responding sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Lomtksowie* 
ness  was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  iix  to  be  loaSt* 
somSf  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixiurs  ofdelMg^ 
which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  ivill  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgiut 
it  gives  rur,  as  any  of  these  thrle  qualifications  are^most  conspuwrm.  The 
construction  is  defective,  and  seems  hardly  grammatical.  He  nent 
^assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  delight  asis  proportioned  to  the  degm 
in  which  any  of  these  ikteequdlifcationeare  conspicuous.  We  know  that 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and  disagreeable  feelings  excited  bj 
the  same  object ;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any 
delight  in  the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are^  is  improperly  jomed  to 
any  of  these  three  qiuUifcations  ;  for  as  any  ir  here  used  distribntivdy, 
and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications,  the  correspoodhig  verb 
oaght  to  have.been  singular.  The  order  in  which  the  two  last  woids 
^su'e  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand,  prevenimg 
and  conspicuous.    They  are  conspiaiousy  because  they  prevaiL 

<  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but 
tlie  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  wUA 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only^  m  it 
is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  folfewing  verb. 
The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  be  than  only  mean  ?  as 
author,  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of  a  sitigle  ohjod^  it 
would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after  these  words:  I  do 
wAm/san  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  ike  largensss of  a  wkdi 
vieu>.  As  the  following  phrase,  considered  as  one  entirepieee,  -seems  to  bt 
somewhat  deficient,  both  in  digni^  and  propriety,  perhaps  tJiis  adjectioa 
might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence  have  doted  with 
*^olly  as  much  advantage  as  the  word  view. 

*  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  meal- 
tivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  novdty, 
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pr  b^ailty  ol  die  «M|i,  (mt  vUb  |hat  mde  IpiAd  0/  ipagqificeni?  wfiicb 
^{mfaiYifi  im^ny  of  these  stupeqdoqs  works  of  Bi^ture.' 

Thi^  ^eiitenc^y  in  t|^  main,  is  heaatifttl.  The  qJ^jects  presented  at^ 
fill  of  tkem  Qisble,  selected  with  jt^ipient,  arranged  with  prpprii^y  ai^ 
acpQippaaied  vitti  prosper  epithets.  We  iiiust,  however,  observe^  t^at 
the  sentQiice  is  tog  lop9ely»  and  m%  very  grammaticatiy  coiuifcted  with 
^  precediAg  <h^  He  says,  *uch  i^rp  tk^  prospects  ;  such,  signifies  fif 
4ial  oatMTf;  or  q^iality  f  which  i)ec^s.$arily  presuppose^  sQipe  adjective 
W  woffd,  deacripiive  of  a  ^iiality  goiag  before,  to  whicl^  it  refers.  Bm, 
Id  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He  had  spo^eii 
of  gfcOnsH  4n  the  abstract  only ;  and  therefpre,  smh  hits  no  distinct 
^li^cedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it  The  sentence  would  have  been 
Ifitrodncad  with  more  grapiniatical  propriety,  by  sayi^  ta  this  ctna^  Mongf 
gr,  vfsi^  ilm  h^ai  wrs  ranged  ths  pro^p^t,  ^c.  The  of  which  is  prefix- 
ed ta  ifiigs  he^psof  mo^n$ams^  is  misplaced,  and  has»  perhaps,  been  ap 
error  in  ihe  printing ;  as,  either  all  the  particulars  here  epumerated 
sboipld  have  had  this  mark  of  tl^e  genitive,  or  it  shoMJd  have  been  prefix- 
ed to  none  hut  4»e  j|rst.  When,  \n  the  close  oMhe  seiiience,  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  that  rude  v^CLtpidicinUy  whidi  appsqrs  m  immy  of  tk^^ 
st^psnaaus  ifporks  of  «ali«r«,  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  tnaiijf, 
vhicb  seesps  tp  ei:cept  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  genera)  proper 
aition,  he  uqdmibtedly  meant  lo  include  all  the  stupendous  works  he  had 
eaomerated  ;  and  there  19  90  question  thai,  in  all  of  thepij  a  rude  mag- 
nificence appears. 

<  Our  imagination  loyes  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  gra?p  at  any 
thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astoa- 
iabose^tat  su^  unbounded  vi^ws;  and  feel  a  delightful  stilli^ess  and 
aaiasement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them  * 

Tbe-langatee  heie  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  remarfe- 
9b\y  ha|^.  There  is  notfaipg  which  requires  any  aniqiadverak>n  except 
the  close,  at  the  ctpprehensian  of  them.  Not  only  is  this  a  languid  en- 
feebling conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful,  hut  the  apprehm-' 
sionof  tisfii^j  is.a  phrase  destitute  of  a)l  propriety,  and  indeed,  scarcely 
tQlelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely  pfuitted,  and  the  sentence 
been  dlowed  to  close  with  stillness  and  amazpment  in  the  soulj  it  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement  Nothing  is  frequently  mare  hurtfql  (e 
the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  digging  words  at 
the  f^onclusion. 

'  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restrspnt  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  bent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
tide  tor  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spa- 
ckms  borison  is  an  image  of  Dberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
Hbroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  oT  objects  that  oflier  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Such  wide  and' Uttdelemnned  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as 
she  speculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.'  ' 

Onr  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which  canaat 
be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and  with  a  grace- 
fuh  barn^ooy.  Tlie  words  which  he  has  cbosea,  carry  a  certain  ampli- 
tsde  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  natare  of  the  subject;  and  the 
nenabers  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation. accommodated  to  the  rise 
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,  of  the  thouglit.  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad;  then  exjHOiaies  ai  targe 
^n  ths  immensity  of  its  views  ;  and,  at  last,  loses  iJtsdf  amidst  fAs  tariehf 
of  objecfs  that  offsr  themseltes  to  Us  observation.  The  fancg  is  elegantly 
o>ntrasted  with  the  understandings  prospects  with  speculations  and  tCTub 
emd  undetermined  prospects ^  with  speca^jtions  of  eternity  and  v^bntude. 

^  But  if  there  be  a  beaotj  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this  g^ran- 
deur,  as  in  a  troabted  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteorti 
or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and  meadcmiy 
the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  prin- 
ciple.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentenee| 
might  have  t>een  omitted,  and  the  style  have  run.  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  but  if  beauty  ^  or  uncommonnssSj  be  joined  to  this  gfun- 
deur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  Sx*  seems  unseasonably  to 
imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been  better  expressed  by, 
diversiiied  with  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

*  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imag- 
ination, because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  Its  cu- 
riosity, and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We 
are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out 
with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  whatever  is  nev 
or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our 
minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  as 
for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would  bear 
P^nz  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember  that  good  compoffitioa 
admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  dtfierent  forms.  Style  must 
not  be  redui;ed  to  one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agreea- 
ble, by  a  pleasing  difiuseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genius 
prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we 
have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagint> 
Hon,  is  unquestionably  too  fiat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended, 
by  saying,  affords  pleasure  to  the  imagination  ;  and  towards  the  eodi 
there  are  two  of^s  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  tahu 
off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  cf;  where  the  correction 
is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  wb  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  shew  the  ad- 
vantage of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order'  to  give 
proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

^  It.is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  evet-y  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  at- 
tention not  sufiered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  itself,  on  any  particular 
object.  It  is  this  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afibrd  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.' 

Still  the  style  procet*ds  with  perspicuity,  grace  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  in  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions,  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable  3  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  possible, 
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tiiie'cffecU  of  novelty  and  variety^  and  to  draw  oor  attentjonio  them* 
His  fittqueot  use  of  ih(Uf  instead  of  whickj  is  another  peculiarity  of  his 
^tyle  ^  button  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be  much  commended, 
as,  it  is  tk^  whichf  seems,  in  every  view,  to  be  better  than,  it'is  this  Ihatf 
three  times  repeated.  1  must  likewise,  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent 
U>fit  is  thUy  when  critically  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It 
refers,  as  we  discover  .by  the  sense,  to  whateotr  i»  new  or  uncommoru 
But  as  H  is  not  good  language  to  say,  wbaUver  is  rmo  bestows  charms  en 
a  monst^j  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  t» 
have  begun  tlie  first  of  these  three  sentences,  with  saying,  i^  is  fWveUff 
which  bestows  charms  on  a  monsteF^  &c. 

^  Oroves,  fields  and^meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleasant 
to  look  upon  5  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
tbey  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 
.    In  this  expression,  nnoer  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  there 

a  pears  to  be  a  small-,  error  in  grammar^  for  when  the  construction  is 
^  upt  it  must  be  read  never  so  muchpUasani.  Had  he,  to  avoid  this, 
said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would  hav^  been  prevent- 
cd,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward*  Better  to  have  said, 
but  neoerso  agreecSle  as  in  the  opening  of  the  springs  We  readily  say^ 
the  eye  is  accustooyed,  to  objects  but  to  say,  as  our  author  has  done  at 
tl^e  close  of  the  senteiice,  that  c»bjects  are  aoousUnmd  to  the  eye,  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition.  ' 

f  For  this  reason,  there  is  i^pthing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivers,  jetteaqs,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually,  shifting 
and  entertaining  the  siffht,  every  moment,  with  something  that  is  new.  We 
are  quickly  tir^  withlooking  at  hills  and  vallies,  where  every  thing  con* 
tioues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our 
thoughts  a  little  agijtated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it  Wlien  he  says/or  this  reason  there 
tt  nothing  that  more  etdivens,  S^c,  we  are  entirely  to  look  for  ihe  recuon 
in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no  reason  for  what 
be  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and  meadows  are  most 
pleasing  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been  speaking  of  the 
pleasure  produced  by  novelty  aad  variety,  and  our  minds  naturally  recur 
to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his  language  does  not  pro- 
perly express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  wciter, 
that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negligently  connected  with  one  another. 
His  meaning,  upon  the  whole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of 
liis  discourse.  Yet  his  negligence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us 
inth  that  force  and  evidence^  which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts 
would  have  produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  es* 
pecially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close, 
JO  particular,  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  har- 
Biony  as  the  language  can  admit.  Itjseems  to  paint,  what  he  is  describ- 
ing, at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion^ 
cuid  sliding  a/way  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder^  Indeed,  notwith* 
standing  wose  small  errors,  which  the  stricmess  pf  critical  examination 
obliges  me  to  point  out,  It  may  be  safely  pronotmced,  that  the  two  pa- 
xagraphs  which  we  have  ntw  considered  in  tb9  paper,  the.  one  coacierii- 


ihg  ttaitttfs,  And  Hw  Mlier  c<*icmiiiig  nevcltf ,  are  etiMlidy  iKnAj^ 
of  MV.  AddiffMi,  lin^  ^iMhk  k  style,  ^idi  tfaiey  ^k^  tmtk  nw«MifflU^ 
htttt^t^,  Htny  eMMm  themMlVies  liuppy. 

'Bat  ther^  is  notlihrg  tlMtt  im^es  ito  timy  tMm  dilrectly  to  tlw  i#il 
itmh  \Mxttyj  irhM  lmmeditt«ly  dtMnM  %  BtcrH  silitAwtioD  tnd  teni- 
placeAey  through  Hm  hnttgiiMtion,  and  glve%  a  AoMNiojif  to  aay  tiihig  tinft 
is  ^reat  or  uiteommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  itftHlkes  tiw  miad 
with  am  inward  joy,  and  spreads  H  cheerfhlotfis  «imI  delight  thitMigh  dl 
Itsfacahlel' 

9oflie  degree  of  v^hosify  nmy  be  here  diseovered^  airi  phrftses  t^ 
peated,  which  are  little  more  than  Xh&  echo  of  one  imdther ;  iadi  ii^ 

f ^  tnind  vttHk  inuTord  jay-^-^i^preaimg  4hbmrffdim9$  cmi  iM^  fAl*oi^  M 
it$  /aiMtie9.  At  the  sliftie  ttafte,  1  readily  adnrtt  thkt  this  Ml  mid  IMftg 
style,  even  though  it  carry  some  t^^hinidMey,  is  mfi  MsmtlMe  to  tm 
gare^  of  the  subject  <te  which  the  Author  Is  enieilaj^,  and  h  dtoi^  al« 
Idwnble  htpre  th«h  It  Wouid  hKv^  been  oh  some  other  occaiidlis. 

«  There  is  toot  perbups,  any  redl  beauty  or  Mbriifty  iaoUte  jh  Me 
piece  of  mattei*  Ihan  Mother  $  beeSMse  we  might  hav^  beeh  so  laStAe, 
liiat  whatever  h«w  ^appeahi  toaHnMne  to  aS|  might  have  shewn  itadf 
agreeiibfe;  but  wefind,by  ezperletod^,  thtt  there  bre  SevemI  ittodtfiea* 
fion^  df  fiMtter,  #hidh  th^  tnind,  Without  any  pi%vio«ls  tottsiderACioi^ 
pronounces  at-flrStsight  beuultMl  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothihg  r^^fUiHttable,  In  stay  Viie#,  tb  dlHWour 
dtttMtidn.  WehtAy  obfS^rve  only  that  the  Word  mors,  towai^s  the  be^* 
nfng,  is  hMltl  ?ts  proper 'phice,«nd  iMt  the  preposkioo^  i^  #tnitiiig  be^ 
fbrt*  anotkat.    Tbe  ptarbse  bught  to  hAve  stood  thus :  Bemily  oy  ^S^ 

*  iW  ^e  see,  thsft  every  di&^retit  species  of  sensible  creatures,  fas 
Its  dlllWfe^ht  notions  of  beauty,  nnd  Ibat  ench  of  them  is  mdA  affMrted 
whfa  the  beat^ies  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  Miof^  remarbaM^ 
^an  in  bh'ds  of  the  tuttnh  shape  and  proportion,  when  w^  bften  aee  the 
tnalfe  det^fmibed  ita  fafe  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  Ic4«>^ 
ther,  and  never  dlscdV^tig  dny  cbtmns  but  in  the  coldur  of  itt  spedeAi** 

Neitheris  there  -here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  lat^uage 
b^trtntanstof  heitfityfiroMi  have 'been  a  knome  proper  exprensitfn 
tn  have  been  iipplied  to  hrittional  crentores,  than  &«  it  stands,  ^^enti 
fu>H&n$  of  iwnUy,  Ih  the  dose  df  the  second  sentence,  when  die  author 
says,  eokntr  ttf  it$  spse^,  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccuracy  in  cfansU* 

Sng  the  gendO,  ns  he  had  «ald  in  the  sume  sentence,  that  the  wumU  vms 
tgrminsd  in  hU  courtthfp, 

<  There  is  a  second  Itibd  of  b^buty,  that  we  ifind  lb  the  sev^Atd  pm^ 
ducts  of  art  tund  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  wiA 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appebrs  in  our  proper  spe- 
cks, but  is  npt,  however  to  raise  In  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  'kind  df 
fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  ih  -wilich  we  discover  It. 

StiH^4adi  sorry  to  say,  tire  bnd  Rttle  to  prsise.  As  in  his  ehubciatiM 
of  the  subject,  when  begibning  thie  fotther  pnragrkph,  he  appears  lb 
have  been  treating  of  beaiity  in  general,  in  dtsttnction  from  greatness  tk 
novelty;  tliSs  acond  kind  of  beauty  ^  which  he  here  speaks,  ebUrres  upon 
tts  in  u  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  dejfn^  we  le^rn,  tt&t  fermetly 
he  had  no  more  in  view  than  th(e  beauty  which  thv*  diR\»r^t  species  df 
sensible  cr^fltirtts'find  hi  One  another.    This  second  Mn8  of  hutuif,  be 
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says,  we  find  in  the  severcU  products  of  cai  and  natwre.  He  imdottbtedl/ 
means,  oot  to  all,  bat  in  several  of  the  produeta  of  art  and  nature  ;  and 
ought  so  to  have  expressed  hjmself;  and  in  the  place  of  product8yi0 
have  Qsed  afso  the  more  proper  word,  productions^  Whf  n  he  ad<ii,  that 
this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
valence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species ;  the  language 
would  certainly  have  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  he  had  sikid,  that  it 
does  not  work  upon  the  imagination  with  such  warmth  and  violenee,  as  the 
hecoity  that  appears  in  our  own  species. 

*  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety,  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  sym- 
metry and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among 
these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.' 
To  the  language,  here,  1  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 
^  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  li^t,  that  shew 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism  on  this  sentence,  is  the   disjointed  sit^ 

uattonofthe  relative  toAic A,  grammatically,  it  refers  to  X\ie  rising  and 

eetting  of  the  sun.     But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer  to  the  shotlb 

which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.     It  Is  too  common  among 

authors,  when  they  are  writing  trithout  much  care,  to  make  such  particles 

as  this,  and  u/hich^  refernot  to  any  particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the 

tenour  of  some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some  whole  sentence, 

which  has  gone  before.     TTiis  practice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshal- 

Ung  their  words,  and  arranging  a  period  ;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their 

meaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous, 

determined,  and  precise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  ^The  error 

I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoid'ed  by  a  small  alteraHon  in  the 

construction  of  the  sentence,  after  some   such  manner  as  this  K  We  no 

irAsrs  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature^  than\vhatis 

formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  emd  setting  of  the  sun^  by  the  d^ereni 

stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  simations.    Our 

author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation^  by  which  he  means,  clouds 

that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.     But,  as  this  is  neither  the  obvi* 

ous  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  was  necessary  to  change 

the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  plural  number. 

<  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them 
selves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  /rom  colouca 
than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  what  was 
made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  precedes. 
For,  though  he  begins  with  say  ing,/(n*  this  reason^  the  foregoing  sentence, 
which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  st«n,  gives  no  reason  for  the 
general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The  re^on  to  which  he  refers, 
was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed,  that  the  eye  takes 
more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty ;  and  it  was  witb  that 
sentence  that  the  present  one  should  have -stood  immediately  connected. 

<  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful, 
and  is^  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  recnving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the  ass^ 
aaace  of  another  sense*^ 

•         »  d 
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j4fiaM«r  Uf%u  here,  means,  grammatkallyr  cmaikir  unu  tKanfcmoi^ 
For  there  h  no  other  thing  in  the  |»eriod  to  which  this  expre^on,  amUkv 
gtnse^  can  at  all  he  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some  time,  made  neotioa 
of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  uadoublecUy  ia  iiii 
thoughts,  €motker  eemethtm  that  of  sight, 

*  Thus  any  continued  sound^  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water, 
awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him 
more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie  before  him^ 
Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heigfatea 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure 
of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  togethei;,  than  wben  tbcf 
enter  the  mind  separately ;  as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture,  whea 
they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situation.' 

^  Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  questioned. 
A  continued  sound  such  as  that  oi  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far  from  anDokety* 
ing  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder^  that  nothing  is  more  likely  lo 
lull  htm  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination,  and  heighten 
the  beauties  of  the  scene ;  but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  not 
by  an  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  style,  nothing*  app^irs 
exceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  o(  ideas,  is  very  agree- 
able. The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  same  pleasiog  train  of 
thought,  which  had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  paper ;  and  leaves  us 
agreeably  employed  in  comparing  together  different  degrees  of  beauty 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  418  OP 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing  that  is 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we 
must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this 
pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might'  help  us  to  discover  the  conform- 
ity or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  lo  the  other ;  and  therefore,  for  want 
of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  re- 
flect on  those  operations  of  the  so\il  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range, 
under  their  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  effident  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should  never  con- 
tain any  thing  that  can  i(i  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the  reader.  When 
an  author  is  entering  on  anew  branch  of  his  subject,  informing  us  of  what 
be  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further  to  do,  we  naturally  ejrpect, 
that  he  should  express  himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perspicuous  man- 
ner possible.    But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indtstivet; 
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containing  three  separate  proposiiions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  shew, 
rehired  sepsitlite  sentences  to  have  anfokled  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief 
excellency,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is 
^reat;  bat  in  methodising,  and  reasoning,  he  is  net  so'emiaent.  As,  be* 
sides  the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con* 
tains  several  inaccuracies.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  dif* 
cnsston  of  its  structure  and  parts ;  a  discussion  which  to  many  readers 
win  appear  tedious>  and  which  therefore  they  will  natorally  pass  over; 
but  which,  to  those  who  tfre  studying  composition,  I  hope  may  prove  of 
some  benefit.  -' 

Though  m  yieUrdaf/^s  papir  we  €(mSider$tL    The  import  of  thaugh,  is, 
nCftwithstanMng  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  its 
relative  generally  is  yet ;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn  us,  after  we  have 
been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  i^some  other 
ththg  which  we  might  perhaps  have  expected  to  follow :  as,  ^  Though 
▼nrtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  ^ 
gratification  of  our  desires.'    Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  op« 
position  between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is 
now  going  to  say,  between  his  asserting  a  fa$t,  and  his  not  being  able  to 
assign  the  cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  parti  • 
cle,  thoughj  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.     Wecanetdersd 
how  every  thing  that  is  great ^  new  or  beautiful^  is  apt  to  affect  the  tmagi* 
nati&n  with  pleasure.    The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  th    means  by 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.     But  in  truth,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our  author.     He  had 
illnstrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the  imagination  with  plea- 
sure 'y  and,  with  respect  to  the  quomodo  or  the  how^  he  is  so  far  from  hav- 
ing considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now  going  to  shew  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, and  that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
alone,  and  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause.     We  must  ownj  thcu  it  is  impos^ 
siMejbr  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  (be  means,  what  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  efficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure^  because  we  know  neither 
the  noAirs  of  an  tdsa,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  souL     The  substance 
of  a  human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature,  which 
would  have  equally  applied  to  idea  and  to  sauL 

Which  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds, -^o  discover  the  conformity  or 
&agree€tbleness  0/  tfuoneto  she  other.  The  whichj  at  the  beginning  of 
thb  member  of  thie  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical,  as  it  is  a  relative, 
without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence*  It  refers,  by  the  construction, 
to  fiU  nature  of  an  idea^  or  the  substance  of  a  human  soul ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  reference  which  the  author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  our 
knowing  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might 
belp  ns  to  discover  .the  conformity  or  disag^eeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other :  and  therefore  the  sjmtax*^ absolutely  required  the  word  krumledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.  I  have  before  remark- 
ed, and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more  cer- 
tain sign  of  careless  composition  than  to  make^uch  relatives  as  which,  not 
refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose  and  vague  relation  tp 
the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before.  When  our  sentences-  run 
Into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  is  something  in  the  construction 
of  them  that  requires  alteration.  The  phrase  of  discovering  the  confor* 
mUy  or  disagreeahleness  oftlie  one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable; 
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ibr  dtMqfr«MUMeM  neither  forms  a  proper  cootrast  to  tke  other  voed, 
.am/armityf  nor  expresses  what  the  author  meant  hei^,  (as  far  as  any 
meaning  can  be  gathered  from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness 
or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  tUs 
member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 
The  conformity  or  dis^gruabUtuss  of  an  idea  to  the  subsumce  of  a 
saulf  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  $ke  mind  no  distinct  nor  intelligent 
ception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  sufficient  reaeoo  Idc 
his  not  assigninff  ihe  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imaginalion, 
because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  soul: 
and  this  /krther  discussion  about  the  conformity  or  disagreeaUeoeas  of 
the  nature  of  the  one^  to  the  substance  of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  sr 
useful  ittustration. 

And  therefore^  the  sentence  goes  on^for  wani  cf  mA  a  ligfUj  oU  ikdk  we 
ban  do  in  epeculaiione  of  this  kindf  i»,^to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  db 
eoul  that  aire  most  agreeahU^  and  to  range  under  their  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  ihe  mind.  The  two  expressions  in  the  begin 
ning  of  this  member,  therefore^  wgidfor  want  ofsvch  a  Ughtj  evidently  re- 
fer to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synonymous.  One  or  other  of  them, 
therefore,  bad  better  have  been  omitted.  Instead  of  to  range  wuUr  Umr 
proper  huids,  the  language  would  have  been  smoother,  if  (heir  bad  been 
left  out  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efiaetit 
causes  frotm  whenu  ihe  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expressioa, 
from  whencey  though  seemingly  justified  by  freqaent  usoage,  is  taxed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  a  vitious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  whence  alone,  has  sA 
the  power  o(  from  whence^  which  therefore  appears  an  unneoenary  re- 
duplication*. I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  membcref 
the  sentence  btd  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  die 
mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  eonveyedm 
Ihe  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive  adjectioii  which 
n^ght  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to  the  greiC 
relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the  multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclined 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  aher  Mc 
Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  breaking  down 
this  period  in  the  following  manner :  Mn  yesterday's  paiper  we  have 
shewn  that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  afied 
the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  imposaible  Sat  - 
us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,,  because  we  know  not  iist 
nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All  that  we  can  do, 
therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operatioos  ^ 
the  soul,  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  proper  beads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.'  We  proceed  now  to  the 
examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

'  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  ihe  same  effect :  and  these,  thon^ 
they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense  of  ban 
and  opsn,  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so  nearly  tynony* 
mottSi  that  one  of  them  waa  sufficient.    It  would  have  been  enough 
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to  have  %md,  Pimal  coubm  *  lie  more  open  to  ohseroationi,  One  can  scarce^ 
help  observing  here,  that  the  obviousness  of  final  causes  does  not  pro- 
ce^)  as  Mr*  Addison  supposes,  from  a  variety,  of  tbem  concurring  in 
the  same  ^ect,  which  is  often  not  the  case ;  but  from  our  being  able 
to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of 
a  final  cause  with  the  circomstances  of  our  condition ;  whereas  the 
constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence  efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for 
the  OBOst  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  But  as  this  remark 
respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  ^tcty 
the  expression  strictly  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  The  acces- 
sory is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the  principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the 
accessory.  Now  an  e£Gsct  is  considered  as  the  accessoiy  or  consequence 
of  its  cause  ;  and  therefore^  though  we  ri^ight  well  say  a  variety  of  ef- 
fects belong  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,^  that  a  va- 
riety of  causes  belong  to  the  same  eflect. 

'  One  of  the  final  causes  of  dbr  delight  in  any  thing  •  that  is  great,. 
nay  6e  thb :  The  Supreme  author  of  our  being  has  -so  formed  the  soul 
of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper 
happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  must  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just 
rdish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the 
apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrenre  of  two  conjunctions,  becaiue,  therefore^  forms  rather 
a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  sentences  ;  and, 
ia  the  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have  devised  a 
happier  word  than  apprehension^  to  be  applied  to  what  is  unlimited. 
But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  1  shall  make  no  farther  ob- 
servations on  these  sentences. 

'  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,'im* 
mediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  good 
deal,  of  room  In  the  fancy,  and,  by  conseqnence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate  his 
aaiture,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here,  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought* 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when  coolly  philosophising, 

2 et, ■  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his  mind,  as 
ere,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently  becomes  great, 
and  discovers  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  one  must 
observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  are 
long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  another,  and  conduct 
the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious  close,  which  leaves 
npon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author  intended  to  leave,  of 
something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magnificent. 

'  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
aew  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  know" 
ledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  for  every 
aew  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves  as  a  motive  to 
put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise  :  only,  we  can- 
aot  but  observe,,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences^  which  are 
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constructed  in  the  same  manner^  a  strong  proof  of  Mr*  Addison's  oftrea* 
sonable  partiality  to  the  particle,  that^  in  preference  to  iokkh.  Amtexei 
a  secret  pUasitre  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  i$  new  artmanMrnm^^at  Jb 
might  encourage  w.  Here  the  first  that  stands  for  a  relative  prdttooii, 
and  the  next  that^  at  the  distance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  coajuQctioa. 
This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embarrass  style.  Much  better,  sm^ 
to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing  vMck  ie  n^m  or  uncommon,  thai  ke 
might  fftcourage.  The  expression  with  which  the  sentence  cooclodef^ 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  disoot>mesy  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree, 
improper.  He  should  have  said,  put  us  upon  making  fresh  dieooveries  ; 
or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

<  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  plea- 
.  sant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill 
the  world  with  inhabitants  5  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that,,  wherever 
nature  is,cro8t  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result  of  any  mwft- 
tural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  creatures ;  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were 
allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  al  aa 
end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  mnst,  however '  reluctantly,  return  to  the  emplojrment  of 
^  censure:  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever  wrote; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremel^r 
deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition,  it  eontains  a  sort^ 
of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  111  put  together,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion ;  and,  unless  we  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind 
but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  genera]  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains  some 
great  inaccuracies  in^  language.  First,  God's  having  made  every  thing 
whidi  is  beauti/ul  in  our  own  species j  (that  is,  in  the  human  species) p^eo- 
santf  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatureSy  for  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  author  meant  to  say,  thoogfh  he* 
has  expressed  h'unself  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  ^  la 
all  the  different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing,  which  Is 
beautiful^  in  their  own  species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.'  The  second  member  of  the  sentence  ia 
still  worse.  For  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the 
production  of  a  monster,  ^x.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the 
preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the  casual  pacticleybr,  is  far  frooB  lie- 
ing  obvious.  The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct.  But 
what  does  he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  ofamcnsUrf 
One  might  understand  him  to  mean,  ^  disappointed  In  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits,  we 
mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intend- 
ed. Had  he  said,  crost  by  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of  the  expres* 
sion  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposition  in,  after 
this  manner ;  wherever  natw^  is  crost,  as  in  the  production  of  a  monsUr* 
The  insertion  of  this  particle  as^  throws  so  much  light  en  the  construe- 
'ion  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  t* 
believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our  author's  manuscript  ^  and 
that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographieal  error,  which,  having  cref»f 
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iaio  Aefim  edUioii  of  the  {^>ectatQr,  ran  through  all  &e  subsequent 
CAes. 

^  lo  the  laat  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in  all 
oiker  obfeets,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects  appear  beau- 
tilbl,  thai  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful. 
He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agree- 
able idea  in  the  imagination;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his 
works  with  coldness  or  lodifB^rence,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  with- 
out a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency/ 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remarkanydifiusene^s  which  may  be  attributed  to  these 
sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

'  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can  we 
assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  difierenl 
from  any  thing  that  ejiists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light' 
and  colours)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  m^ke  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  abont  to  ilius. 
trate,  if  aot  with  much  philosophiQal  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of 
fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of  ac- 
curacy, appear9  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the  subject.  For  what 
meaning  is  there  in  things  excUmg  in  ut  many  of  thuss  tV^os  which  are 
d^ereni  from,  <my  thing  that  eomts  in  the  ohjeUB?  lio  one,  sure,  ever 
Imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  ia  agreed  on  all 
bands,  can  eJiiat  no  where  but  jn  the  mind.  What  Air.  Locke's  philoso- 
phy teaches,  and  what  our  author  should  have  said,i«  exciting  in  w  many 
idia»  of  qualities  whiqh  are  difftrentjrom  any  thing  that  existe  in  the  ob- 
jids.  The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which  follows, /^r  such  are  lighi  and 
colours,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner;  <  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  o(  qualities, 
sueh  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists^ 
ia  the  objects.'  ' 

'  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tiotts.  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth, 
and  see  som^  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tioo  'y  bot  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enter- 
taiaed  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  liglit  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  delightfully  lost  and 
beir£iered  in  a  pleasing  delusion ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchant- 
Cfl  bero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows  ; 
mnI,  at  tbe  same  time,  heani  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
streams ;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  Id  a  solitary  desert.' 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I  return 
with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have 
BOW  fall  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as  do  the  highest  hon- 
pmr  to  Mr.  Addison's  talenu  as  a  writer.  Warmed  with  the  idea  he 
Itad  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  is 
loely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it.  Tbe  style  is  flowing  and  full, 
irithattt  being  too  diffAe.  his  flowery,  but  not  gaudy;  elevated,  but 
iQt  O0tcatatio9s. 
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Amidst  this  blase  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  <^ne  cr 
two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those  sentences,  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  shmild  toe  be  enter* 
taine^withp  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at  the  benn- 
ninjQf ,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member ;  and  the  word  entertamedj  it 
both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the  fonncr 
part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according^  to  its  more  c<nii- 
mon  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  1ft  art  every  ivhert  eniertamd 
with  pleasing  shows.  Here,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have 
changed  the  phrase,  and  said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  ofnatun 
thoidd  we  he  presented.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is 
said,  thefantastic  scene  breaks  up,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  aho* 
gether  justifiable.     An  assembly  breaks  up;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  Bot.ooly 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the  passage 
arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs,  and  the  fiae  3liis- 
tration  which  ft  gives  to  the  thought.  The  enchanted  hero^  the  beauiiftl 
tasUeSj  the  fantastic  scene j  the  stcr^  spell yXYie  diiconsolat^  hnghi^  are  terms 
chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  recal  all  those  romantic 
ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors 
are  more  successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.' Addison ;  and  few  passages 
in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  pktor- 
«sque,  than  that  on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the 
aoul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive  j 
from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and  I 
beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by  som^  other  occasknd 
cause  as  tliey  are,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions  of  the  snbtik 
matter  on  the  organ  of  sight.' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begia  to  ife* 
dine,  we  must  acknowledge,   that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a  sensiUe 
falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.     It  is  broken,  and  del* 
cient  in  unity.     Its  parts  are  not  sufliciently  compacted,     ft  contains,  be*  < 
sides  some  faulty  expressions.     When  it  is  said  something ^  like  this  maf  be  \ 
the  state  of  the  sotdy  to  the  pronoun  ^^^9,  there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  \ 
it  refers  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  description,  whicb,  aisi  ] 
have  several  times  remarked,  always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  hicle* 
gant,  if  not  obscure — the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  stparationj  appeafi , 
to  be  an  incomplete  phrase,  and  frsiy  seems  an  useless,  and  even  aa  ifli-> 
proper  word.    More  distiact  if  he  had  said  stcUe  of  the  soul  immst^Uelf 
on  its  separation  from  the  body*    The  adverb  peri^p^  is  redundant, 
-having  just  before  said,  it  is  impossible. 

/  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
modern  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  universally  acknowledged  by  dl 
the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as 
apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qoafi* 
ties  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has 
proved  incontestlbly  by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is,  indeed, 
of^the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
second  book  of  JVJr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.* 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  fimsh. 
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fetLTs  to  imie  ralher  careknl j.  In  the  first  of  them  a  manifest  tautology 
oeciin,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  yamtrsally  acknawUdged  by  all  tn^'« 
rets,  in  the  second  when  he  calls  a  truth  which  hcU  been  inamttstibly 
proved^  first, a  speculoUion^  and  afterwards  a  notion^  the  language  surely 
.  is  Bot  very  accurate.  When  he  adds^  one  of  thA finest  spemdations  in  that 
'^cUnce,  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  would 
Imaginey  he  meant  to  ^fer  to  mod&m philosophers  ;  for  natural  philosophy 
^  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  the  proper  or  obvious  ai^tecedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circum«> 
stance  towards  the  close,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  ex- 
plamtd  (tt  large,  he  mayfindit,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author 
of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  wrong  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus ; 
th0  English  reader f  if  he  w&uld  see  the  notion  explained  at  large^  may 
Jinditf4^c.    . 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe  that 
though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of  the  beau« 
ties,  atid  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  styie.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  essay. 
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C&rnCAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  414. 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to 
entertmn  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in  com- 
pacison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimea  appear  as  beauti* 
fill  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immen- 
sity which  Word  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.' 
I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe^  that  an  introduct<H'y  senten<;^ 
sbcnild  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than  is 
aecess^try  for  opening  the  subject.  This  sentence  leads  to  a  repetition 
of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the  proof  of  that 
aasertton;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first 
Jietling  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly 
Ju|ve  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  eontained  only  the  assertion, 
.^skding  with  the  word  former ;  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  enter* 
iag  on  the  proofs  of  nature's  superiority  over  art,  which  is  the  subject 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of  the 
.period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made  a  few  observations  which 
occur  on-  diffi*rent  parts  of  it 

Jf  we  consider  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  pr^erable  if  our 
^jumor  had  begun,  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  works.  Discourse 
.Mi^ht  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear  proposition. 
^Xfa^  t/^  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition, 
^frhich  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be  used  only 
wlieo  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  necessary.  As  this  observation, 
Isawerer,  may.  perhaps,  be  considered  as  over-refined^  and  at  the  sense 
•^  Ee 
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would  liave  remained  the  same  in  either  ibm  of  expretiioti,  I  da 
.  mean  to  eharge  our  author  with  any  error  <m  this  acooont.  We  ci 
absolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immedialdy  fellows-— /A»  workttf 
fiature  and  art.  It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  pa> 
per,  to  compare  nature  and  art  together,  and  to  oppose  then  in  sevmi 
views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  Is 
have  Icept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  prepositiaB, 
saying,  ths  iwrlcs  of  naivre  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand  at 
Ihey  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  gomg  to  treat  o(  these  wwrks^  net 
contrasted,  but  as  connected;  as  united  informing  one  whole*  lA^Hi 
I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the  human  nature,  1  would  inlip- 
pose  neither  article  nor  preposition  between  them ;  *  man  is  compoandsd 
of  soul  and  body.'  But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distlngiddi  th«s 
from  each  other ;  then  I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,  ^I  am  to 
treat  of  the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.* 

Though  ihey  may  somttfmes  appear  as  beauHJnl  or  strange.    I  eaoaat 

help  considering  tnis  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period,    ft  dees  not 

clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  th9y.    In  reading  oif* 

wards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  stmctare  «f 

the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  thefomur^  as  wed  wf 

to  the  last.    In  what  fellows,  thereis  a  greater  ambiguity — maysomMmu 

appear  as  leanUifuL  or  strange.    It  is  very  doubtfel  in  what  sense  we  are 

to  understand  cu,  in  this  passage.     For,  according  as  it  is  accented  m 

reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally  htautifvl  or  strange^  to  wit^ 

with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  thai  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn  t  er 

it  may  signify  no  more  tlian  that  they  appear  in  the  light  of  beauiiftd  mi 

strange}  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tanquamf  inihoat  im- 

porting  any  comparison.    An  expression  so  ambiguous,  is  idways  ftniKy ; 

and  it  is  doubly  so  here ;  because,  if  the  author  intended  the  forascr 

sense,  and  meant  (as  seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  af 

comparison^  it  was  necessary  to  have  mentioned  both  tlie  compared  «!► 

jects ;  whereas  only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioiiedy 

viz*  the  works  of  art :  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  as  was  In  that 

ease  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have  said  mmpiy, 

appear  beautiJtU  or  strange.    The  epithet  strange j  which  Mr.  AddbMi  ifh 

plies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised*    ^ange  works^  appeftrs  Mt 

by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here  intends^Nrhidi 

is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity;  /Jksy  €tm 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  mffvvd  s» 
great  an  sntertcnnment  to  the  mindof  the  beholder.  There  is  here  a  M- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject;  though^  per- 
haps, entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  efiect 
wfaicli  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.  Revieindng  tbe  ah- 
servations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  t  thhik  witfi  all- 
vantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences  somewhat  aAer  this  manner: 
'  When  we  consider  the  works^of  nature  and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  veiy  defective  in  cmn- 
pafison  of  the  former.  The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  ao  leas 
beautiful  or  uncommon  than  those  of  nature;  but  they  can  have  natfiiag 
of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  so  bijrhly  transport  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.  ^,  /         r- 
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<  The  one/  proceeils  our  Mi&bor  in  the  next  seuteace^  '  may  be  as  po- 
Hlie  «MMl4eUcate  as  the  other  \  but  can  never  sfaienr  herself  so  august  and 
laagnificent  in  the  design*' 

The  0ie  and  the  Q^m'y  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must  unques* 
liofiably  refer  to  the  mork%  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these  he  had 
|M9n-  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to  the  plural 
w^r^  untMrJcSy  bad  employed  the  plural  pronoun  thty.  But  in  the  course 
^  ihe  tenlcttce)  he  drops  this  oonstruction ',  and  passes  very  incongru- 
<liitiy  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never  shew  herself.  To  render 
hi$  fliyte  coasisieaty  arty  and  not  the  works  of  art,  should  have  been  made 
Iha  iMvaua^tive  in  this,  sentence.  Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  na^ 
MnSy  k^  can  never  skew  herself  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  per« 
jBUS  and  tomaanersy  thap  to  things  $  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  be- 
in  bighly  civilized.  Polished^  or  refined^  was  the  idea  which  the  author 
had  ia  view.  Though  the  general  tui^n  of  this  sentence  be  elegant^  yet, 
ia  Ofdear  to  reader  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words^ 
m  the  design,  should  either  ha?e  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
aiioaid  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  member  of 
Iheperiod^thui:  *  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished  and  delicate 
9S  aatore ;  but,  in  the  design,  can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  mag- 
su&aeat.' 

^  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  In  the  rough  careless 
strokes  af  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries,  in  all  the 
^zjpresslons,  tbalounisa  felicitas,  for  which  Mr.  Addison  is  so  often  re- 
apadsable.  Bold  md  masterly,  are  words  applied  with  the  utmost  pro- 
IKieW.  The  strokes  ofnatwre,  are  finely  opposed  to  the  touches  of  art; 
aadtwe  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches;  the  former,  painting  the  free* 
gkuBsmd  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminutive  exactness  of  art; 
wbilalKKth  are  introduced  before  us  as  different  performers,  and  their  re- 
spective merits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

'  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
compass,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires 
somfi^hiAg  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight 
aranders  ap  aad  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  So  correct  and  elegant  as  the  former. 
It  carriesi  however,  in  the  main,  the  charactev  of  our  author's  style ; 
Dot  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unafiected  ;  enlivened  to<^ 
iriib  a  slight  personification  of  (he  imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to 
tlie  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the 
iaii^nation,  with  which  the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued 
ikiMMighout,  and  not  ^hanged  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
mgklf'iii  the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance. 
It  might  have  stood  thus :  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
emd  requirte  something  else  to  gratify  her  ;  hut  in  the  wide  fields  ofncUure, 
die  wanders  yp  and  down  without  confinement*  The  epithet  stately,  which 
the  author  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  applies  with  more  pro- 
priety to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence,  without  any 
certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both  superfluous  and  un- 
graceful. Xt  might  perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner :  she 
is  fed  with  an  w^aute.varu^  of  images,  and  wanders  up  and  doytm  with- 
,^tnu  c»n/inm$ent. 
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<  FortWs  reason,  we  alwayi  find  the  pott  In  tore  with  a  comitiy  IMSf 
where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection^  and  fimiisbea  otfl  al 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination*' 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  partknlar  attentloft.  One 
would  think  it  was  rather  the  emmUry^  than,  a  anmify  Uft^  oa  wbaditibt 
remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  wmtry  lift  may  be  productive  el 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  Ttrtacs :  hot  it  is  to  the  caiifsaFy  i^ 
self,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the 
ties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  whid>  delight  tfaie  i 

<  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  tee  more 
llgfatful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  mrtare 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this  csme, 
pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle;  from  the agreeableaess  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitode  to  other  objects ;  we  are 
pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  th^r  beauties,  as  with  surveying  thamy 
and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  oilgisals. 
Hence  it  b,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  prespeet  which  is  well  laid  cMrt, 
and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  riven^;  In  thoae  sw- 
cidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  soaietimeft  foend 
m  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  carions  fretwork  of  roekt  and  grottos^ 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  aadvegi^ 
larity  as  may  seem  the  efiect  of  design,  in  what  we  caH  the  woi^  of 
chance.' 

•  The  style  in  the  two  sentences,  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  cridcisaB  ;  bat 
lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty  ra> 
marks,!  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  thersrtlMr 
too,  as  the  idea  whidi  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resemUlag  art^  af 
art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a  copy, 
very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  lo 
thor's  purpose. 

^  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  mote  or 
less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive 
a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  natural  ;  be* 
cause  here  the  similitude  Is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  aaoie  ^n^ 
feet.' 

It  Is  necessary  (o  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considerable 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  ftaducm  (he  had  bcS> 
ter  have  said  the  productiom)  of  naiurt  rtss  in  value  aoeordmg  as  tktu 
more  or  less  resemble  those  ofasi.  Does  he  mean,  that  these  prodnctioaa 
rise  in  value  both  according  as  they  morereeembUf  and  as  they  iasarasasH 
hhy  those  of  art  ?  His  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  thev  rise  in  vsdna 
only,  according  ae  they  more  rssemhk  them :  and,  therelbrf ,  ehher 
these  words,  or  lessy  must  be  struck  out,  or  the  sentence  must  run  tfana 
^—productions  of  nature  rise  or  sink  in  v€Uue^  according  ae  they  mors  or  ieee 
resemble^  ^  The  present  construction  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been 
owing  to  hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  seirtenee,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  role  which  I  formerly  jgave  concerning  the  positions  of 
adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  ^notonty  pteoMaiifi, 
ha  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  mUj^ 
we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  the 
-similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant^  as  he  says,  but  more  than  {feasant. 
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it  it  sfefii},  or,  on  sohne  aeconnt  or  oAor,  valuable.  .Wher«as,  he  is 
going  to  oppose  aoolher  thing  tothe  gkmHtude  itself,  and  not  to  this  pio- 
perty  of  iu  being  fU/uucmi ;  and,  tlierefor^,  the  right  oellocatioa,  bejowl 
doQbt,  was,  6acauM  Asfv  not  aniy  tho  iimUitude  is  fUasmUy  but  tkepaitem 
imare  perfiBct ;  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  peasant  md  fikort  fmftcty 
but  between  siim/tAMis  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  ckaroess  and  neatness 
of  sti^  dq>eods  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

^  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  waUs 
of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
wad  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.^ 

la  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
ahuadaatiy  happy  $  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscore  and  in« 
dfiatinct.  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camera  ohscora, 
eouid  oomprebend  tMthing  of  what  he  meant.  And  even,  after  we  un- 
deiatand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss^  whedier  to  understand 
his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones, 
{Hrodoced  by  the  projection  of  two  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  waUs* 
The  soene,  which  I  am  indined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  h 
Oreenwieh,  park  ;  with  the  prospect  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera 
obsoira,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  ob* 
servauwy ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  ^e  whole 
acene  here  described,  correspooding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account 
of  it  in  this  passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatoiy  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
fi^m  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterwaids 
meotkNied,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  tiie  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opporite  walls.  Put  inio^ 
vplaioer  language,  the  sentence  might  run  thus :  ^  The  prettiesf  land- 
soq^e  I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura.  a  common  op* 
tical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  ^ich  overlooked  a  navi- 
gable river  and  a  park.'  « 

*  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
instrwD^  and  proper  eelours,  with  the- picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,^aad  sail^g  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  anotho*, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  witii  the 
wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  minatnre,  leaping  about  upon 
tiiewalL' 

Bating  one  or  two  mall  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively  paint- 
ing. The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  tlie  connexion  of  the  two  sen- 
tences, ibrs;  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  end  side, 
and  an  another  side.  As  it  stands,  anotker  is  ungrammatical,  having 
notUog  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  flactoations  of  the  water,  the  ship 
entering  and  smUag  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  wavmg  in  the  wmd  and  the 
h^^  w  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elegant,  and  gives 
a  beautiAil  conception  of  tiie  scene  meant  to  be  described. 

<  I  most  confess  the  \iovelty  of  such  a  sight,  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
Is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  duly,  tike  other  pic- 
tures, give  the  eobor  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  Ve- 
prc^MOts.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised  or 
blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  tit$  things  it  repreeentSy  the  reg- 
ularity of  correct  style  requires /As  things  which  it  rqiresmts.     In  the 
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begiJiiuagy««  Meoaofim  aad  the  fU^  rMMpn^  amofipo$«d  to  «« 
aDOthefi  I  thonld  Ihink  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  mum  i^Md  \  am 
rtmonoj  Ua  pUoianinMs  io  ths  imaginationj  Im  OirUMif  ike  cliirffm' 
son  is,  ^c. 

<  We  have  before  obeerved,  that  there  is  g^oeraUy,  in  nalni^  sacM- 
thiog  mpre  graod  and  august  than  wbat  we  meet  witk  ia  the  corioettiti 
of  art«  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitatcMi  in  nay  measure  it  gim  i 
ya  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasurei  than  wbat  we  leoeivt 
from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  firoductions  of  art.' 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoic|ed  tenatnating  these  two  sc^j 
lences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other ;  cuHosUUi  of  ari- 
dudioni  ^/  art. 

<  On  this  aeoounty  oor  English  gardens  are  ao|  so  entertaining  to  fc! 
Iwncy  as  th^M  in  France  aad  Italy,  where  we  tee  a  large  emieal  ef  j 
groiiiid  covered  over  with  an  agreeaUe  mixture  of  garden  and  lbvttt|| 
wUch  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  macb  more  chem-l 
i^g  than  that  neatoess  and  elegance  which  me  meet  with  in  tboea  o(| 
0ur  own  country.* 

The  expression  npfusnUsvony  whsro  an  artificiid  mdsiiMf,  is  so 
accurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  wiiat  stood  in  Mr,  AddisoolH 
escript  most  have  been,  prumi  wory  whan.    For  the  mixture  o(  g^< 
dea  and  forest  does  not  r^prsssfH,  but  aetoaUy  exhilHU  or  prs&mUst  artifrj 
cial  r;ideness.    That  mixtore  reprmmU$  indeed  naturai  rttdomtM^  that  ii|| 
is  designed  to  imitote  it  f  but  it  in  reality  m,  and  prmmdtf  ariifioial  i 


<  It  might  indeed  be  of  til  oonsequence  to  tiie  public,  as  well 
profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alicMto  so  modi  ground  from 
aad  the  plough,  4n  many  parts  of  a  ooantry  that  ia  so  well  peof^ed 
onluvated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.    Bui  why  may  not  a  whole  est 
be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  fa^  frequent  pjantatioosi  that  maj 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  oi 
with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  ate  not  only  more 
All,  but  more  beneficial,  than  whenlhey  lie  bare  and  unadorned.     ] 
of  com  make  a  |4easant  prospect  |  aad  If  the  walks  were  a  little 
care  of  that  lie  between  toeni)  aod  the  natural  embroidery  of  Use 
dows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  c^  art^  ma/is 
several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  tbe 
wee  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  prel^  landacape  ef  hi 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  stvle  is  easy  and  i^erqacuoos, 
in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.    In  that  passage^  for  h 
i/tk$  wcUlcBWorealUUe  iakm  cars  of  that  He  bsimun  ihm^  one 
is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  a  UUk  iaken 
off  is  vulgar  and  cciloquial*    Much  better^  if  it  had  ma  thus :  t/a 
care  were  bestowed  on  ike  walke  thai  lU  between  them* 

*  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China-,  toll  us,  the  loh: 
itonts  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Enn^peans, 
are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;  because,  they  say,  any  one  maj 
^ace  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.    They  choose  rather 
shew'a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore,  always 
the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.    They  have  a  word,  it 
in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of 
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pimUtioA,  that  thas  itrikes  the  imaginatioo  at  fint  right,  widuMit  dit* 
ctfverag  what  it  is  that  has  so  agrmbie  ao  eflbot.' 

Tliese  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remaj;^,  except  that  ia  the 

lasiof  them,  parHoular  is  isquroperly  used  instead  of  pecmhar;  fAs 

peculiar bmuty  ofaplmUaHan  thai  thmstrtkis  the  imaginaiion^  was  the 

phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author  meant;  namely,  tlie 

peauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

<  Oar  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  iastead;of  humouring  natare, 
love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones, 
globes  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  on  eveiy  plant 
and  bosh.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They  make  an  agreeable 
diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before  ;  and  are  marked 
with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  1  have  to  remark  only,  that  in  the  phfe'ase 
maiead  of  humouring  natwrey  love  to  deoiats  from  it^humounng  and 
detiaimgf  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  per* 
tooification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first  of  them,  which  is  not  suppoi* 
ted  in  the  second.  To  humouring,  was  to  have  been  opposed  thuxxrtiig  f 
or  U d€oioUmgvfB.%kepiiyf0ll&iomg^ox  going  along  iinM  namrs,  was  C9 
have  been  used. 

<  I  do  not  kfiow  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  lor  ray  own 
part,  \  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  anddiffiisioa 
of  tioughs  and  branches,  then  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a 
matfaeraaitical  figure  ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard,  in  flower, 
looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most 
fiaished  parterre.' 

Thisr  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful.  It 
carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author^  natural,  graceM,  and  flow* 
ioglaagaage.  AVne^malliUlMaiuriancifandd^fun^  houghgamd 
drandUif  is  a  remarkdl>ly  happy  expression.  The  author  seems  to  be* 
comefaixttriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders 
the.abcmd  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

*  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  plants 
4o  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plan* 
iBatima  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  tarn  to  their 
piollt,  in  taking  off  their  everereens,  and  the  tike  moveable  plants,  with 
wUcJi  their  shops  are  plentifiiily  stocked.' 

An  author  should  uways  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  power^ 
widi  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  did 
not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former  beaotiful  perkMl. 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  which 
he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have  been  more  agreeable. 
But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling  off;  and  we  return  with 
pum  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the  inssgnificaot  contents  of  a  nur? 
seiy-man^s  shop. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGi; 
IN  PEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

jMEt  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and  the  foera* 
ties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author.  They  weie 
not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic :  t>ut  in* 
tended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  niost 
proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  lan^^age. 
To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of  advantage ;  as  the  proper 
application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by  the 
means  of  the  illustration  which  examples  afford.  I  conceived  tbaC  ex- 
amplea,  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would 
on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would  silso  produce 
this  good  effect,  of  familiarising  those  who  stndy  composition  with  ^ 
style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  &ey  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great 
benefit  With  the  same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  cnti^ 
exercise  more  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  style, of  an  author,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  Dean  Swift ;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formcfty, 
that  such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  atfen* 
tion,  Iiad  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  dm 
work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain^asd 
simple  kind  i  free  from  all  affectation,' and  all  superfluity ;  perspicuous, 
manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are  not  to  look 
for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*  On  the  contrary,  Dean  Swift  aeema 
to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of  language,  rather  thaa  to 
have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent.  Im 
elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  much  inferior  to  BAr. 
Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  wlio 
rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his 
meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin* 
^ning  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting.  Improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Caii  of 
Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  choose  this  treatise ;  but.  In  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that,  after  having  examined  it,  1  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  most 


"  I  em  i^ad  to  Sod  that,  In  my  jttdgment  concerning  this  author's  composition,! 
have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  veiy  able  critic-  *  ThJaeasy  and  sale  convey* 
anee  of  meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  ha  c^rt^ailj 
deserves  praise,  though  perhaps, not  the  highest  praise.  For  purpcwes  merely  didactic* 
when,  something  b  to  be  tola  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  in  the  bi^est  ilegiec 
proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  be  neg- 
lected, it  makes  no  provision ;  it  instnictS)  but  does  not  persuade.'  Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets;  in  Swift. 
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correet  productions  ;  tut  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  com- 
posed than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  letter ; 
but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  public  ;  and 
therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  indulgence  due 
to  an  espistoiary  correspondence.  When  a  man  addresses  himself  to  a 
friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes  himself  fully  understood  by  him  ; 
but  when  an  author  writes  for  the  public,  whether  he  assume  the  form  ' 
of  an  epistle  or  not,  we  are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he- shall, express 
himself  with  accuracy  and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

<  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time 
ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just^then  started  by  accident 
or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection  i  and  1  have  been  confirmed 
in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons  with 
whom  1  consulted.' 

The  dispclsition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to  limit 
or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly 
shewed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety  ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together,  but  rather 
to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  sucl|  different  parttf  of  the 
sentence  as  can  admit  them  nslturally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of 
thb  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been  separated  ;  Some 
time  ago  iaconoenoHonr^betXex  thus :  What  I  had  the  hatuntrysome  tms 
ugOyOfnuntionmg  to  yot*r  iordskip  in  conver8atumr--va8  not  a  new  thought j 
IHOceeds  our  author,  started  by  accident  or  occasion:  the  different  mean»» 
lag  of  these  two  first  words  may  not  at  first  occur.  They  h  ave,  however,  tit 
distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  used  :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  pro- 
perty of  our  author«s  style,  that  it  is  seldom  incumbered  with  superfluous^ 
synonymous  words.  Started  hy  accident^  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random  ; 
started  by  eccaeiony  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to 
ft.  His  meanijig  is,  that  it  tvas  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
train  of  the  discourse  :  but^  as  he  adds,  was  the  result  of  long  reflection. 
He  proceeds : 

^  They  all  agree,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,'  than  some  effectual  method 
ibr  correcthig,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and  they  think 
It  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^ 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper 
persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking/ 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant.  The  words  are  all 
simple^  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and.$u;««cranged  in  the  most  proper 
order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which'  is  a.  beauty  not  frequent  in' 
our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  members,  which  grad- 
ually rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  any  affected  or  unsuitable 
potup ;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  the  countenance  and  encouragement 
of  a  ministry  y  and  the  care  o/properpersMieiAosehfor  such  an  undertaking. 
We  may  remark,  in  the  ^jrinning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the 
preposition  towards — griSSsr  use  towards  the  trnpr^wenuntofknoibledge 
ana  |7a/t/ari«ffs— importing  the  poiptlng  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  cer- 
tahi  end  ;  which  could  not  have  be^n  so  well  expressed'by  the  preposi- 
tion/or, commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might*  perhaps,  be  foqnd.  bath  with  this  and  the  former  sen- 
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tence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  introdttdioii 
is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of.  In 
the  first  sentence,  our  author  had  toid  us^  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to 
his  lordship  ir>  conversation,  which  had  been  the  result  of  long  reflertioii 
and  concerning  which vhe  had  consuhed  judicious  persons.  But  what 
that  thought  wa;;,  we  are  never  )old  directly.  We  gather  it  indeed  from 
the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  per* 
sons  agreed  ;  namely,  that  some  method  for  improving  the  language  was 
both  useful  and  practicable.  But  this  indirect/  method  of  opening  the 
subject,  would  have  been  very  faulty  in  a  regiilar  treatise ;  though  the 
ease  of  the  epistolary  form,  which  our  author  (lere  assumes  in  address* 
iug  his  patron,  may  excuse  it  in  the  present  ca^e. 

<  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style  frofli 
what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasion,  for  soiae 
years  past ;  that  all  such  thoughts  must  bs  deferred  to  a  Hme  of  peace  ;  a 
topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  n»t  have  us^  by 
any  means,  tliink  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religiotis  constitoliooy  be- 
cause we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant ;  only  there  is  one  inaccoracy, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  answer  being  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  OKiswer  to  what  ?  or  to  wliofli? 
For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  applicaHoa 
or  address  had  been  made  to  his  lordship  by  those  persons,  whose  opitf* 
ion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to  whom  the  answer, 
here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  iittle  indistinctness^  as  1 
before  observed,  in  oar  Author's  manner  of  iatrodudog  bis  subject  here. 
\Ve  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase,  ^£a(2  ioJMyouran»werin9odif» 
ferent  a  stylsy  though  abundantly  suited  to^  the  language  of  cotiversaticn, 
or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular  composition,  requires  an  additieati 
word — gUtd  to  find  your  miswer  run  in  so  different  a  style^. 

'  It  will  be  among  the  distinguished  marks  of  your  minittry,  my  Lord, 
that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  na  reasonable 
proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of  your  ccMiBtryi 
however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office  was  ever  neglected  by  yoo. 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  such  regards^  both  seems  somewhat 
harsh,  aiuf  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means,  Yiamdy,  tiw 
confined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that  belonged  to  the 
arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  expression^  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehension  in  this  sentence,  nor  in 
all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

*  I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very  mach 
lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  our  good 
wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  oar  wants,  faster 
than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes.  And  there- 
fore, my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  ofier  yoa  ways 
and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which  is 
to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the  nati^'s  debts,  or 
opening  a  trade  into  the  sonth  sea;  and,  though  not  of  sach  immediate 
benefit  as  either  of  lltese,  or  any  other  of  your  gk>rious  actioiis,  yet, 
perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to  your  hononr.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  veiy 
high  and  strained ;  and  shew,  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was  as 
capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  makhig  his  eoart  to  a  great  man  by  iat* 
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iery^  as  other  writers.  However^  with  respect  to  tfae  stjle,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  coasiderationy  every  thing  bere^  as 
fv  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences^  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph^  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended, 
our  author*s  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  an4 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  charac- 
terise it.  it  is  very  remarkable,  bow  few  Latinised  words  Dean  Swift 
employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  as  he  is,  or 
borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation.  From 
none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  signiii* 
cancy  of  word^.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now  before 
us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  how 
significant  5  and,>  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  compliment  into 
which  fae^rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of  expression. 
How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  style  5 
or  would  Chink  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported  with  sufficient 
dignity,  unless  tliey  had  embellished  it  with  some  of  those  higli- sounding 
words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  language  a  stitT 
aiid  forced  appearance  ? 

<  My  Lord,  I  do  here^  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and.  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  cotnplain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our 
language  isimperfgpt^^tbfU^ts  diaily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions  ;  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and 
refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absudities  ;  and  that,.in 
many  instances,  it  ofieads  against  every  part  of  grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant.     He  had  spoken  be- 
fore of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on  tlie 
allusion,  by  entering  here,  directly  on  hh  subject,  in  the  style,  of  a  pub- 
lic representation  presented  )to  the  minister  of  state.     One  iin|)errec- 
tion,  however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our  purpose/ 
serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  given,  concerning  the  position  of  ad« 
verbs,  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.     It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  ; 
thai  thsprsienders  to  poLink  and  refine  it  have  chiejiy  multiplied  abuses  and 
alfswdities.     Now,  concerning  the  import  of'  this  adverb^  chiejiy ^  1  ask, 
whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish  the  language,  have 
been  the  chufptruons  who  have  multiplied  its  abuses  in  distinction/rom 
oihersy  or,  that  Wie  c}def  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to 
Multiply  the  abuses  of  our  language  in  opposition  to  their  doing  any  iking 
to  T^i^il  ?  These  two  meanings  are  really  different  j  and  yet,  by  the 
position  which  the  word  chiejiy  has  in  the  sentence,  we  arc  left  at  a  loss 
IB  wbidi  to  understand  it.     The  construction  would  lend  us  rather  to 
the  latter  sense ;  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  dcnie, 
ia  to  maltqjiy  the  abuses  of  our  language.     But  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  tfae  former  sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carrit^s  more  of 
is  usual  satirical  edge  ;  '  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  langunge, 
rere,  in  fJMt^  its  chief  corruptors  ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  woids 
OQgfat  to  have  run  thus  :  that  the  pretmiders  to  polish  and  nfine  ify  have 
been  the  chirfpenona  to  muliipiy  its  abuses  and  (^surdities;  which  would 
have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  th«re  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon  tiiis 
sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out ;  Uiat  cmr 
language  ie  exiremeiy  imperfect ;  and  as  there  follows  aii  enumeration 
•MC^ming  laqgaagei  in  thr«e  particulars,  it  had  been  better  if  language 
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bad  been  kept  tbe  ruling  word,  or  tbe  nominatire  to  €?er/  verb,  widxwt 
changing  the  scene  \^y  making  fnUnden  the  ruling  word,  as  is  doM 
in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then,  in  tbe  third,  re- 
turning again  to  the  former  word,  language.  That  thspnUndsn  topoHA. 
^^"^tnd  that,  inmiian^vnstanuBj  it  offmds — I  am  persuaded,  that  theatmc- 
ture  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its 
uoity  more  comptete,  if  the  members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus : 
'  That  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improve* 
ment*  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  comptiona  ;  that,  in 
nany  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar ;  and  that  the 
pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  mul- 
tiply its  abuses  and  absurdities.'  This  degree  of  attention  seemed  pro- 
per to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this«  in  order  to  shew  how  it 
might  have  been  conducted  after  the  most  perfect  manner.  Our  author 
after  having  said, 

*  Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe  I  shall  lake 
leave  to  be  more  particular.;'  proceeds  in  the  following  paragraph : 

'  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  ine,  in  the  reason  why  our 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Sp^in,  or  France.' 

1  am  sorry  to  say^that  now  we  shall  have  le^s  to  commend  in  ouraa- 
thor.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering,  is, 
in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short  sentence,  we 
may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  is  less  r^ned  tlum  tkoie 
of  Italy  J  Spainy  or  France  ;  putting  the  pronoun  tkoee  in  the  plural,  when 
the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  singular,  tm 
language.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found  in  English 
authors  ;  but  they  sound  har«h  to  the  ear,  and  are  certainly  contiary 
to  tbe  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy 
might  have  been  remedied  ;  and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run 
much  belter  in  this  wsy  ;  *  why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  French.'  , 

^  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  ia  this 
island  ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius  ;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  ia 
Britain,  as  It  is  known  to  have  been  iu  Gaul  and  Spain.' 

To  say,  ^^X  ike  Latin  umgue^  in  its  fmriiy^  was  never  in  (Ids  idand^ts 
very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  vH»$nev^  spoken  m  this  islmd. 
In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason  why  the 
Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  us,  because  our  island  was 
never  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their  toi^oe 
began  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brolight  oiat  more 
clearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pdlAted  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation  ;  thus :  *  It  is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in 
its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards 
the  conquest  of  it  wc^e  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius.'  He  adds,  neither 
was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain.  Vulgar  was  one  of  tbe 
worst  words  he  could  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here : 
namely,  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogMieroZ,  or  so  much  hi 
common  use^  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  ia  Qaul  and  Spain. 
Fy^or, when  applied  to  language,commonly  signifies  impure,or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  author's  sense  here  $  for  instead  of  meaniiig  to  say^  that  the  Latia 
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spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken  in  Gaul  an4 
Spain  ;  he  means  just  the  contrary^  and  had  been  telling  us,  that  we  neiret* 
Vfere  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

^  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length  all 
recalled  to  helpi^their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  in- 
vaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latin 
tongrue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of  the  short 
continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

^  ^Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  harrassed 
by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
their  defence;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island' 
to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moan<^ 
taioous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  custoims,  religion,  iand  Ian- 
4jruage,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to  shift 
for  ihemgdveiy  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  style 
to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next,  as  the  sentence  advances — 
forced  to  caU  in  the  Saxons  fchr  their  defencSyWho  consequently  reduced  the 
gr0aiest  part  df  the  island  to  their  own  power.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
consequmtly  here  ?  If  it  means  *  afterwards,'  or  ^  in  progress  of  time/ 
this^  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  consequently  is  often  taken ;  and ' 
therefore  the  expression  is  <;h8rgeable  with  obscurity.  The  adverb^ 
conMequenUy  in  its  most  common  acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  following 
fron  another,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and 
BiesuDS  that  the  Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxoift,  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons,  to  their  assistance, 
this  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation. 
For  though  it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by 
their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
gpneatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to  rule, 
reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  another  to 
embjeetion.  But  when  dominion  or  pomer  is  used,  we  always,  as  far  as  I 
know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power •  Reduce  to  their  power,  is  so  harsh 
and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's  authority  in 
language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion 
thsU  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable  with 
want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons  and  the 
sceae  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons  are  mentioned^ 
who  are  harrassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts  ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear, 
who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into 
the  mountains;  and, lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a 
description  given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group 
of  various  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  mind 
finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.  Accordin^y,  it  is 
jqooted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  ren- 
<lered  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

*  l^hai  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  re* 
XDaioing  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon  $  which,  excepting  some  few 
vwiationa  in  the  otth«igraphy,  is  the  same  in  most  original  words  with 
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sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occarred  before  ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  requires 
a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the  period  at 
^rst  reading.  In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelessness  of  expres- 
sion. He  says,  It  is  manifest  that  the  Latin^  300  years  before  Tidltfj  was 
as  unkiUUigibU  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period 
are  now,  Bj  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period  must  naturally 
be  understood)  the  English  and  French  that  were  spoken  three  kundrU 
years  before  TuUy,  This  is  the  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words 
will  bear  j  and  yet  assuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  hare 
been  easy  for  him  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision,  is,  the  EngUsk 
and  French  that  were  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  dis- 
taat  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from 
the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  aa  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not 
review  with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccnracies 
will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

<  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Ro- 
man did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is 
worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruption  of  the  last;  as 
the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the  study 
of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement  for  popular 
orators :  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  for 
employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul^  Spain,  and  Germany,  and 
other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  number  of 
foreign  pretenders  to  Rome ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
peopk)  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly  turn- 
ed  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  teron 
to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  men- 
tion die  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  (» 
insist  on.' 

in  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towanb 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies— 
The  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny  ;  Of  whose  government  ? 
He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and  therefore  we 
guess  at  his  meaning;  but  the  style  is  ungramniatical ;  for  be  had  not 
mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore,  when  he  says  thnr 
government^  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pronoun  ^ 
their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. — Giving  the  capacity  for  employments 
to  several  towns  in  Gcadj  is  a  questionable  expression.  For  thou*ii 
towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  givtt"^ 
town  the  capacity  for  employment  j  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  TAswit 
and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  ifito  panegyric^  is  a  phrase  whkh 
does  not  well  express  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be 
turned  into  panegyric  ;  but  they  may  be  turned  toTiards  panegyricj  or 
employed  in  panegyricy  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — The  gf^^ 
corruption  of  manners  y  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxnryy  %vithfo\ 
termftb  express  t/,  with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned — He  m 
with  several  other  reasons.     The  word  reasons^  had   indeed  been  m 
tioned  before  ;  but  as  ir   stands,  at  the  distance  of  thirtt*en  miles  bad 
ward,  the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  av 
ambiguity.    J^ot  to  menHanf  he  adds,  the  invasUfnfrom  the  Goths  at 
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M^andaU^  which  an  too  obviotts  to  insist  on.  One  would  imagine  him  to 
Okean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals^  are  histmical/acu 
a^9o  weft  knowti  and  obvious  to  l>e  insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a 
difierent  thing,  though  he  has  not  taken  the  proper  method  of  express* 
lug-  hy  through  his  haste«  probabiy,  to  £nish  the  paragraph  :  namely, 
^at  these  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  causes  of  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Roman  language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on, 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  further.  1  have  been  obliged  to 
point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  considered. 
But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  constraed  as  meant  toi 
depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  SwiA  below  their  JMt 
Talue,  there  are  two  remarks  whkb  I  judge  it  neeessary  to  make  befope 
conctuding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  em 
author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  whick 
cliancei  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
duction :  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by  no  means  ok  tbat  ac» 
coant  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this  exercise,  ^ni^after 
having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many-  other  of  his  writingt^- 
the  Pean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  applies  equally  to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr. 
Addison  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  iaaccura* 
cies,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  ttyle, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit.     Refinement 
in   language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to.    In 
several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  1  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.     The  words  might  probably, 
be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the  turn  of 
the  sentence   sonorous   and   musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon  the 
wfa«>le,  might  deserve  no  praise.     The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be 
calt^d  the  general  east,  or  complexion  of  the  style  ;  which  a  person 
of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance,  and 
diffuse^  flimsy  or  affected;  petulant  or  ostentations;  though  the  faults 
cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularised;  as  when  they  lie  in 
some  erroneous,  or  negligent   construction  of  a  sentence.     Whereas 
such  writers  as  Addison  aiKl  Swift,  carry  always  those  general  charac- 
ters of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasional  negligencies, 
every  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve.     We^e  their 
faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.     We  see  a  «vrtter  of  sense  and 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affectation,  attentive  to 
thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  current  of  his  language, 
fdegant  and  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  prefer  use  to  be  made 
of  the  blemishes  which  9Ccur  in  the  writings  of  such  authors,  is  to  point 
oat  to  those  who  apply^  themselves  to  the  study  of  composition,  some 
of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors ;  and 
to  render  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  language 
and  to  style.    Let  them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  gteat 
authors;  let  them  study  to  be  always  natural,  and,  as  /ar  as  they  can, 
always  correct  in  their  expressions :  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
.times,  lively  and  striking ;  but  carefully  avoid  being  al  any  time  oatea- 
tatioiis  and  affected. 


(2S4) 

LECTURE  XXV. 


TELOQCTENCE,  or  public  SPEAKINa...AiSTdRr  OF 
ELOQUENCE....GRECIAN  ELOqUENC£....DEM0STHEN£S. 

'Having  fimtlied  that  pan  of  the  course  vHiich  r^lalct  to  Ifrnguage  tsA 
style,  we  are  sow  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  exaoiioe  the  tutj^eclr 
upea  which  style  is  employed.  1  begin  with  what  is  properlj  caHed 
eloquence,  or  public  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to  icoDikiertlN 
different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the  maDoer suited tB 
each;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of  all  tbef>artsoft 
discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it.  fistbeliiMV 
entering  on  uny  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  vieir  0/  tk 
nature  of  eloquence  In  general,  and  of  the  state  in  whicii  it  bas  wbcist- 
ed  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  will  lead  into  some  detsil;  M 
I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of  great  <ronsequenceiobMf 
a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  U  sins,  id 
of  the  piogress  wnich  it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  h  it  the  more  necessary  to  ascertiiifitlit 
proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  vbkk  Ut 
notions  have  l>een  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often,  uA% 
still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to  a  plainaili 
of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  lie  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  lllft 
attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of  ipwif 
the  itrt  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly ;  or  of  speaking, so  tt  I? 
please  and  tickle  the  ear.     <  Give  roe  good  »ense,'  says  he,  *  anditeip 

{our  eloquence  for  boys.'    He  is  in  tin:  right,  if  eloquence  were  M 
e  conceives  it  to  be.    It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art  ifidee^ 
below  the  study,  of  any  wise,  or  good  man.     But  nothing  can  beaae 
remote  irora  truth.    To  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  poif^ 
For  the  best  definition  which,  1  think,  can  be  given  of  eloqQeace,iilk^ 
art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  ve  speifc  j 
Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  radoDsl  he^  \ 
to  have  some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persod^i 
or,  in  someway  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.   Hefk* 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  bb  words  most  eft^ 
tuallv  to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  oiani    Whatever  then  theff^^  ^ 
be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence;  in  history,  or  even  in  philosq)b^*^| 
well  as  itt  orations.    The  definition  which  I  have  giiren  of  eiofuttf^ 
comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it ;  whether  caknlated  ts  4^ 
•truct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.    But,  as  the  most  important  sobjedV 
discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence  chiefly  ^if^ 
when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  persuade  to  action*  A*j 
is  principaHy,  with  reference  to  thn  end,  that  it  becomfs  the  ob|<df 
art,   eloquence  may  under  tim  view  of  it,  be  defined^  the  art  of  p>^ 
suasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately  follflf) 
which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art.  It  fdlows  detftf) 
that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  reqaisites  are,  tdid  sip 
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meut,£lear  method,  a  character  of  prbbhy  appearing  In  the  itpeaker, 
Joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance,  as  shall  draw  oiir  atteiw 
tion  to  what  he  says.  Good  seos^  is  the  foundation  of  all.  No  man  can 
be  truly  eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In 
order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense  yon  must  first  convince  him  ;  which 
is  only  to  be  done,  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonablmest 
of  what  you  propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincinff  and  persuading,  thongh 
they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding,  different  things^ 
Which  it  is  necessary  for  ns,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each  other. 
Conviction  aflfects  the  understanding  only ;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the 

rictice.  It  Is  the  btisiness  of  the  philosopher  to  convince  me  of  tmtb  ; 
is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it>by 
^S^K^Ag  niy  aflections  on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not 
always  go  together.  Hiey  ought y  indeed  to  go  together;  and  vxndd  do 
so,  if  oor  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding. 
But  as  our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced;  that  virtue,  justice, 
6r  public  spirit  are  laudable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  act  i^ccording^  to  them.  The  inclination  m^y  revolt,  though  the  mv- 
derstanding  be  Satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the  judgmeot. 
Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avemie  to  the  indination  or  heart ; 
Bod  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his  strength  to  gain  ;  for 
tto  persuasion  h  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is  not  founded  on  conviction, 
fti^  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator  must  go  farther  than  merely  pro- 
Aieiiig  conviction ;  he  must  consider  man  as  a  cfeilttfre  moved  by  many 
^rent  springs^,  and  must  act  opon  them  afl.  He  must  address  hlmsKif 
w  the  passions ;  he  must  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  Xouth  the  heairt ;  and^ 
)^ce,  besides  solid  arguhient,  and  clear  method,  alt  the  <!on€iliating  and 
nterestiiig'  arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronuntjiiltlbn)  enter  IMO  the 
Mea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection,  may,  t>erhapr,  hence  be  formed  Ikgainst  eloquence ;  a| 

W  art  which  may  be  employed  for  per^iading  to  ill,  as  #ell  as  to  good. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasonifig  may  also  be^  and  too 

^ft^  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into  error.     But  who  would  think  of 

^onomg  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultivatibn  of  oor  reasoning 

J|M>wers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  irf tidied 

tmoQg  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands 

tif  bad  men ;  but  it  were  (Perfectly  childish  to  contend,  that  npo*  fhia  ac« 

count,  they  ought  to  be  abrogated.    Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms 

,  I^Ueh  you  give  vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail. 

Eloqnenee  is  no  invention  of  the  schools.    Nature  teiaehes  every  alil^to 

he  eloquent,  when  he  is  much  In  earnest     Place  him  in  some  critical 

'htatrbn ;  let  him  have  some  great  Interest  at  stake,  And  you  Will  see  him 

hy  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion.    The  art  of  oratory 

proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track  which  nature  has  first 

Poiaied  out  to  men.    And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursued,  the 

^ft  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded 

^nst  the  Abuse  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enable  the  better  to 

<&^ngaish  between  tme  eloquence  and  the  tracks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The  fiMt^ 
M  lowest,  b  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers.  Soch^  gene- 
^Jf  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations,  addresses  to 
great  meky  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort.    This  ornamental  s»rt  #f 
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composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It  may  inooceiuly 
and  entertain  the  mind  :  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  tbe  some  timei  with 
very  osefal  Sentiments.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  .where  the 
speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  shioe  and  to  please,  there  is 
great  danger  of  art  being  strained  into  ostentation,  and  of  the  compositioB 
becominf^  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is,  when  the  speaker 
Mms  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  convince : 
when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  himself  and  hk 
cause :  in  ch<x>sing  the  most  prpp&r  arguments,  stating  them  with  the 
greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering 
them  with  propriety  and  beauty  ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  that 
judgment  or  embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring 
ua.  ^  Within  this  compass,  chiefly  is  employed  tiie  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  wherein  ;a 
greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which  we  are  not 
only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated  and  carried  alon;  with  tbe 
apeaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with*  his ;  we  enter 
into  ail  his  emotions  ;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent,  accordin|  as  he 
inspires  us ;  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigour  a^d 
warmth.  Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the  inost  illustrious  field 
to. this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit  also  admits  it. 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  thai  tbt 
high  eloquence  which  1  have  last  mentipned,  is  always  the  ofl^pring  of 
passion.  By  passion,  1  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in  wliich  it  is  agitat- 
ed, and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man  may  convince,  and 
icven  persuade  others  to  act  by  mere  reason  and  argument.  But  that 
iftegree  of  eloquence  which  gains  tlie  admiration  of  mankind  and  properly 
fknoniiQates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passion. 
Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  withoat 
throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itseli^  is  universally  found  to  exah 
all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened} 
more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  ita  calm  m^ 
mentt.  A  man  actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force; 
he  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higlier  designs,  and  execntcs 
them  with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasioasy  he 
could  not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasioi^ 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt.  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  eloqaeat 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  transmits  to  otfaen, 
by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiiuents  which  he  (et^; 
his  looks  and  gestures  arn  all  persuasive  ;  and  nature  here  shews  h^^rsdl 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just 
and  noted  rule:  ^  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  prinium  ipse  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows  from 
passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to; 
and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  cotifirm  the  principle  itself.  For 
hence  the  universally  acknowledged  eflect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of 
any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  afi*ecting  their  audience  Hence  all 
laboured  declamation,  and  aflected  ornaments  of  style,  which  shew  the 
mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  elo* 
quence.  Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronmiciatioo* 
detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.    Hence  a 
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that  is  reaidy  mov^sus  less  than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the 
appearance  of  coming  warm  from  the  heart  Hence^  to  call  a  man  cold, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  ihat  he  is  not  eloquent.  Hence,  a  sceptical 
man,  who  is  always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly;  or  a  cunning 
mercenary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
passion  than  to  feel  it ;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speaking. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  disinter- 
ested, and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me,  con- 
cerning eloquence  in  general;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  suggest. 
Fiom  what  I  have  already  said,  It  is  evident  that  eloquence  is  a  high 
talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society  ;  and  that  it  requires  both 
natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art.  Viewed  as  the  art  of 
persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state  soundness  of  understanding, 
and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and,  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sensibility  of  mind,  a  warm  and 
lively  imagination  joined  with  correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
command  of  the  power  of  language;  to  which  must  aJso  be  added,  the 
graces  of  pronunciation-  and  delivery «  Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider 
to  what  state  eloquence  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to  be 
kM>ked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of 
bis  treatise  on  the  snblime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  little  sub« 
limity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this 
observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the 
noise  of  true  genius ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes 
of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every 
art.  *  All  other  qualificalions,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who 
are  deprived  of  liberty;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an  orator;  he 
can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reasoning  be,  in 
the  main  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  limitations. 
F^r,  under  airbitrary  governments,  if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  arts,  ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish 
Temarkably.  Witness  France  at  this  day,  where  ever  since  the  reign 
af  Louis  a1  V.  more  of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a 
certain  sphere,  is  to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in 
Europe ;  though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  Their  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
commonly spirited,  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of 
the  subPime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind  ;  calculated  more  to 
,  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and 
A>rcible  eloquence  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly  in  the 
Kgions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  besides  the  general 
turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  governments  may  be  justly 
supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be 
such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  more 
deQH)cratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  narrow  range ;  it  can  be  ex- 
erted only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar  ;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 
scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  sprits  of  men  have  the  freest  play  ; 
vhere  jgiportant  affairs  are  transacted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  is 
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more  seriously  studied.  Wherever  man  can  acquire  most  poirtr  over 
roan  by  means  of  reason  and  discourse,  whicli  certainly  is  under  a  free 
state  of  government,  there  we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquencx 
1^'ill  be  ^t  understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go  ha 
back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the  monu- 
ments of  Eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there  wai, 
indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  nairer  ts 
poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason  to  be^ 
lieve,  as  i  formerly  shewed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  af  es  was  pai- 
sionafe  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words,  cf 
which  speech  then  consisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tiiicture  which  lanfiraage 
naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of  men,  agitated 
by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events,  which  to  them  are 
strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the  parents 
of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  it^tercourse  of  raea  wss 
as  yet  ifnfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were  the  chief  meads  ^npkiyed 
in  deciding  Controversies,  the  arts  of  oratofy  and  persuasion, of  reasoning 
and  deblite,  could  be  but  little  kno#n.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were 
accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence ;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded ;  aad 
non^  of  those  refinements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  ai 
object  of  importance,  were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  thlit  we  find  any  re^ 
markable  appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and  thei^ 
gave  it  such  a  field  as^t  Oever  had  before,  and,  perhaps,  has  never  had 
ligain  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Grecian-  eloquence  h» 
ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who  have  studied  the  powcn 
of  speech,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a  little^  on  thil 
period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states. .  Tlnese  wcr 
governed,  at  first  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  and  who  being,  In  sae- 
cession,  expelled  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number 
of  democratical  goveinmen^^unded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated 
by  the  same  high  spirit  of /Sreedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  ri^ils  of  eaok 
other.  We  may  compute  the  fiourishing  period  of  those  Orecfan  statei^ 
to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alexaa* 
der  the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  .of  Greece  ^  ft  period  iHiicb 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found  most  of 
their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their  orators :  for 
though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among  thetn  after  that 
period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  e{oquence,aod| 
indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  were 
an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people':  practised  in  business,  and  sharpen* 
ed  by  frequent  and  sudden  revoliftions,  which  happened  in  their  goveni- 
ment.  'Hie  genius  of  their  government  was  entirely  democratical;  their 
legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  had 
indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
^itisens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  affairs  were  conducted  there, 
altogether,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilfbl  application  to  the  pas- 
•ions  and  interests  of  a  popular  assembly.    There^  laws  were  made. 
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peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  alike  open  to  nU  ;  nor  was  the 
meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a  seat  ui  their  supreme  courts,  la 
such  a  state,  eloquence,  it  is  obvious;  would  be  much  stijdied  as  the 
surest  meaos  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  ofelo* 
quence  ?  Not  that  which  was  brilliant  mereiy,  and  showy,  but  that 
which  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  he  most  effectual  for  convincing,  inter- 
esting and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  nat 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention  for  that 
public  leafing,  which  was  the  great  objea  both  of  the  men  of  ambition, 
and  the  men  of  virtue. 

Among  a  nation  so  enlightened  and  acute,  where  the  highest  attentron 
waa  paid  to  every  thing  elegai>t  in  the  arts,' we  may  naturally  expect  to 
imd  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was  improv- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  ora- 
tors, did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  bnt 
lake  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness.  Were 
factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when 
some  important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
rowaed  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly 
Uistingoished  very  justly,  between  genuine  and  spurioqs  eloquence; 
and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents }  because  he 
spoke  always  to  the  pujr pose,  affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words, 
used  weighty  arguments,  and  shewed  them  clearly  where  their  interest 
lay-  In  critical  conjunctures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed 
with  some  pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  pro- 
clamation was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation  and 
SDphisticsJ  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  hut  resented  and 
punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed  to  business. 
Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to 
address  the  people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be  held  answerable  for 
the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  Hie  most  liberal  endow- 
ments of  the  greatest  princes  never  coold  found  such  a  school  for  true 
oratoiy,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  republic.  £lo« 
qaence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  business,  and  of  active  life ;  and  not 
Iran  tliat  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt  sometimes  ta 
fisocy  more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratus  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted  his  plan 
of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  6rst  who  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  arts  of  speech.  His 
ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign 
power ;  which,  however,  when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  whh 
snoderation*  Of  the  orators  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles, 
who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it 
does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than 
an  orator ;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  For  forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  away;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  oat. mere  to 
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his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that  forcible  aad 
vehement  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and  trianipfaed  over  tha 
passions  and  affections  of  the  people.  Hence  he  had  the  somame  of 
Olympias  given  hira  ;  and  it  was  said,  *that,  like  Jnpiter,  he  thundered 
when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be  liable  to  censore,  yet  great 
virtues  certainly  he  had ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  which  the  people 
reposfsd  in  his  integrity,  that  gaVe  such  power  to  his  eloqoeitce ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, without  which  the  influence  of  public  speakiog  in  a  popular 
state  can  seldom  go  far.  He  appears  to  have  been  generou^  magntw- 
nous,  and  public  spirited;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  ne expend* 
ed  indeeti  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public  works; 
and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himself  principally  on  haying  never 
obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  his  loag 
administration,  it  is  a  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by 
Snidas,  that  he  was  the  flrst  Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  hilo  wri* 
ting,  a  discourse  designed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  arose 
Cleon,  AJcibiades,  Critias,  and  Thcramenes,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens, 
who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence.  They  were  not  orators 
by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more 
powerful  education,  that  of  business  and  debate  when  man  sharpened 
man,  and  civil  aflairs  carried  on  by  public  speaking,  called  forth  eveiy 
exertion  of  the  mind.  The  manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  pre- 
vailed, we  learn  from  the  orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  aisa 
flourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  evca 
to  some  degree  of  obscurity.  *  Grandes  erant  veibis,'  says  Cicers^ 
^  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et  ob  earn  ipsani  causma 
interdum  subobscuri.'*  A  manner  very  dtfierent  from  what,  in  modern 
times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory ;  and  which 
tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audiences  to  which 
they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having  after  the  days  of  Pericles,  becowe 
an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  set 
of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and  sometimes  sophis^ 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  snch  as  Froia* 
goras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who  was  more  eminent  than  aB 
the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These  sophists  joined  to  their  art  af 
rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  sce^ 
tics.  Gorgias  however,  was  a  professed  master  of  eloqaeoce  oi^. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontiitt 
of  Sicily,  his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  opoo  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens-,  and  lived 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  *  Hermogenes  (de  Ideis,  1.  ii« 
cap.  9. )  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which  we  see  fats  style 
and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial :  full  of  antitbeas  and 
pointed  expression ;  and  shews  bow  far  the  Grecian  subtility  bad  already 
carried  the  study  of  language.  These  rhetoricians  did  not  content  then* 
selves  with  delivering  general  histructions  concerning  eloquence  to  their 
pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  ait 
of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  all  sorts  of  orations ;  and  of  teaching 


*  <  They  were  magnificent  in  their  expressions ;  they  abounded  in  diooghl ;  tbe^ 
eompressed  their  matter  loto  few  words,  aiid,by  their  brevity , were  sometimes  obscore ' 
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Iheni  hbw  to  ip^dk  for  and  against  every  cavse  whatever.  Upon  this 
plaiiy  they  were  the  first  who  treated  of  comnnon  places^  and  the  artificial 
in^eiltion  of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject.  la  the  hands  of 
smob  men^  we  nmy  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate  from  the 
HMUeulhM  strain  It  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  sophistical 
art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  corruptors  of  true  eloquence. 
To  tbem,  the  great  Socrates  opposed  himsdf.  By  a  profound,  but  sIm* 
^Ae  i^easoniflg  peculiar  to  himself,  he  exploded  their  sophistry;  and 
endeav^oared  to  recal  men's  attention  firom  that  abase  of  reasoning  and 
discourse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and 
«seM  thought 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher  above 
mentioned^  flourished  isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  extant.  He 
wms  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence,  he  acquired  both 
a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  thsdi  any  of  his  rivals  ia  that  profes* 
sion.  No  contemptible  orator  he  was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morali- 
ty  and  good  sentiments  ;  they  are  flowing  and  smooth  ;  but  too  destitute 
of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in  publie  afiairs,  nor  pleaded  causes  ; 
Attd  accotdiAgfy  his  orations  are  calculatinl  only  for  the  shade  ;  *  Pomps.' 
C^M^ro  allows,  'magis  quampugnae  aptio'r;  ad  voloptatem  aurium  ac- 
conmOdatus  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*  The  style  of  Gor- 
Klas  of  Leontlura  was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally 
•f  tw«  members  balanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Isocrates, 
OA  the  contrafty,  is  swelling  dnd  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  introduced  the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which 
had  a  studied  masic  and  harmonious  cadence ;  a  manner  which  he 
Ims  carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator, 
wlio  employed  sen  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  en* 
titled  the  Panegyric  ?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  be- 
stowed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  ?  Dionysins 
of  Halkarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upoo 
those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant, 
and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends  the  splendour  of 
bdcrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments ;  bat  severely  cen- 
ssres  his  afilBctation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sen- 
tences. He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer  ;  not  a  natural  persua- 
sive q>eaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  fail- 
ings, yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to  that  ^ple^a 
ac  iramerosa  oratio,'  that  swelling  and  musical  style  which  Isocrates  in- 
troduced, and  with  the  love  of  which,  Crcero  himself  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  infected.  In  one  of  his  treatises  (Oral.  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  in- 
forms us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and  be  differed  in  this  particular,  and 
that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of 
Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  be^n  to  attend  to 
composition  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them 
an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence  and  magnificence  of  style,  which 
fills  the  ear :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  spealt  for  the  world,  they 
will  find  this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business, 
or  commanding  attention.     It  is  said,  that  the  high   reputation  of  Iso- 


*  *  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for  the  amiisomeBt  of  a 
public  aadieflcei  than  for  Judicial  contests/ 

H  h 
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crates^  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  cDteiiiporttryy«rIi«eA 
but  a  little  aher  hioiy  to  write  his  institutions  of  rketork  ;  wbidi  an 
indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from  tlutt  of 
Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  ta  have  luid  il 
in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more  towards 
and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical  cadence  af 

Issus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belimg^  aba 
to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  thstn  Isocrates,  ami  'm  the 
model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  *  Tenius  vel  StMSimJ 
He  has' none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where  pure  and  at^ia 
the  highest  degree ;  simple  and  unaffected ;  but  wants  forca^  waaA  m 
sometiroei  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isseus  is  chiefly  remadiiable  iar 
being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  whom,  it  moat  be  aa^ 
knowledged,  eloquence  shown  forth  with  higher  splendour^  than  perlnpa 
in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator,  and  whose  maonersuid  char 
racter,  therefore  must  deserve  our  particulv  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend'imy  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  DewMSthrnaaH 
life  ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strpng  ambition,  which  he  discovered, 
to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  the  unMccessfulness  of  his  first  attfwyH$ 
his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the  disadvaatagea  tet 
arose  from  his  person  and  address  ;  his  shutting  hinuelfup  m  aca«^ 
that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction  ;r  his  declaimiag  by  thei 
that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuoua>  i 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  m,  defir^  ii 
speech;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  swocd  hanffnig  «vei 
shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  micb  he 
subject ;  all  those  circumstaoces,  which  we  learn  from  Piutarc^  ase 

very  encouraging  to  such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  s^ew  boar  liar  tft 

'  -  '     '  I  .L      ■  I      I     I      ■        ■  ■  ■    ■  '''•*'^;7 

*  In  the  judicious  compacison,  which  Dionysius  of  Hallcarnassus  makes  of  the  mm 
of  Lysias  and  hocratea,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinsui^ing  character  of  \m 
maoner,  a  certaia  grace  or  etegaoce  arising  from  simpncity  ;^nife»A«^*  Apia 
x^t(  ixftit  TO  Xtf^  II  iT  irojc^tfTvc  i&Ais-d/."  <<  The  style  of  Lysias  has  giaoefiilBe«  kt 
its  nature ;  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it."  fn  the  art  of  narration,  as  r^M^ip^ 
probabiei  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  orators ;  at  the  same 
time,headmiU  that  his  eemposition  is  more  aditpted  to  private  litigation  Ihaa  l» 
great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.  .  The  maft^BJ 
cence  and  splendour  of  Isoerates  is  more  suited  to  great  oeoasloDa.  He  is  aMn 
agreeable  than  Lvsias  :  and  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  far  excels  him.  With  r^^agd  to 
the  affectation  which  n  visible  in  boerates*s  manner,  he  concludes  what  he  says  of  it 
with.^the  following  exceHent  observations,  which  should  never  be  forgotCen  by 
any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.  ^^TicMtirntde^m^f 'tm'wt^ai^'nMwOiJtgfywm^m 
^rx}ifMvn9-fAm  <nrc ><ifym to fJui^uMiidH^  wtthuHMutw  /kMMi}^ « ^mmm «•»«««  tm  Q^f»m «v 

>j^^  MM  "Ht  Eo^4«  XiMriTcU^ TikdkiAtHiu  M^rifn 'vimnilmfAA  m  iktMmmmtfjsnMit^  HjitPJigMM 
TO  i/^oiOT^rw  *•»«*▼«  ^cw.    ^i«^*r«,^/i»<fwwcTMc  »o»^wr  tflrt<»«««Tw  A^g'«i»x^-,» 

ivm  ar  JOiAfdMt  Tei  cyA^^  'W  Btdet^auLp  ttdt  ijm^il  tccvti  «»  oiIa  wnt*.  ^vntfrr  aa  ^'^tf'^^ 
m^t9J's$'fMMM  ^*  oiAt  071  «M  /3jw0bcit  eb  ivrtdL  >»«*to,  y^mrrur/m  y^  •i'c  •  9'ttWa,  m«i  KniM 
ymfMancy  aimfw  «m>jua  xeti  4rdXfMttTA  Tor  tAM.  Judic.  de  fsocrate,  p.  658.  *  Him-  stedicd 
circumflexion  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of  speeek  1 4io  not 
approve.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  the  music  of  the  sentenee : 
md  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every  discourse  whete  Sosiness  and 
affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed,  and  nature  certainly  dictates  tfrsf 
the  expressipn  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to -the  sense,  not  the  senae  to  tiie  ^. 
pression.  Whe%one  rises  to  give  public  counsel  concerning  war  and  peace*  or  ••fc— 
the  charM  of  a  private  man,  who  is  standing  at  the  bar  to  be  trie^for  his  lile,  tlMse 
studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces  and  juvenile  flowers-  are  out  of  plaoe. 
Instead  of  being  of  service  they  are  detrimental  to  tlie  cause  we  espouse.  When  tfaa 
contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments,  which  at  another  time  would  have  beantr. 
then  lose  their  effect,  ^aA  prove  hostile  tp  the  affections  which  we  wbh  to  raise  tt. 
out  hearers.' 
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and  apfiKcation  amy  avail,  for  acquiriog  an  excellence  ^vkich  nature 
jfsemed  anwillinf  to  grant  us. 

I>eipi9ing  the  affected  and  dorid  manner  which  the  rlietoricians  •(>{ 
that  age  followed^  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and  manly  elo- 
qtteoce  of  Periclea ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  .principal 
Aaraeterifdcs  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer  Held  than 
Denoetfaeoes  in  bt*  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 
oratioas ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that 
integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they'  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  merit.  The  subject  is  to  rouse  the  indlgna- 
don  of  bis  countrymen  against  Philip  of  macedon,  the  public  enemy  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious  mea- 
aofea,  by  which  that  craAy  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  asleep  to 
daiiger.  in  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every 
proper  method io  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and 
Taloor,  but  in  many  instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He 
boldly  taaea  them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference 
.to  the  poblie  cause;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an 
4irailor,  lie  recalTs  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shews 
Ibem  that  they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to 
exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  cotem- 
porary  oiWrs,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  pursuaded  the 
people  to  p^ace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
tiia  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  con- 
^loct,  but  he  lays  down  the  jAbxi  of  that  conduct,  he  enters  into  par- 
tkulara;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execu- 
tion* This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly  ani- 
IKited,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.  They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  demon- 
strations, founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses,  are 
never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  tlie  subject.  He  employs 
them  sparingly  indeed  ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not  the  dis- 
tinctions of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  forms  his  character^  and  sets  him  above  all  others. 
He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words.  We  forget 
^le  orator,  and  think  4)if  the  business.  lie  warms  the  mind,  and  impels 
to  action^  He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation }  ho  method  of  insinua- 
tion ;  no  laboured  introductions  ;  bdt  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  sutyect, 
who  after  prq^ariog  his  siudience  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  bearing  plain 
truths,  enten  directly  on  business. 

Oemosthenea  appears  to  greaft  *  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
» JEschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  <  pro  Corona.'  £schines .  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
/E»MneB  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much  less 
impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that  was  in 
question,  are  indeed  very  sobtile  :  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes 
is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,.Demosthenes  in  a  torrent,  that 
nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  violence ;  he 
draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and  the  particular  merit 
of  that  oration  is,  that  all  tlie  descriptions  in  it  are  highly  picturesque. 
There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnanimity  and  high  honour  :  the 
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orator  speaks  with  diat  strength  and  conraoufi  digiiitjr  wbicb  great  ac* 
tions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  libertiai 
with  one  another ;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrained  licence  wfaich 
ancfent  manners  permitted,  even  to  the  length  of  abauve  naiDea  and 
dovrnright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  PbUlp(MC% 
harts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gauoed  by 
such  a  manner  in  poin^  of  freeddm  and  boldness,  is  more  than  oonapeo- 
sated  by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  giYe  an  advant^e^  i&  this 
respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  conciaei  though  aonaetina^ 
it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh,  and  abrftpt.  His  worda  are  yeiy 
expressive ;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly  ;  and  though  far  from 
being  onmusicai,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  hhn  that  sta^ed^  bat 
concealed  number,  and  rythrous,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  ans 
fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  those  lesser  graces,  oae  wmJd 
rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  io  acaiti* 
meat.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  itaooai« 
monly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  compaaitiai^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one  foraas  of 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  aastere,  rather  than  the  gaotk 
kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion,  graye,  serious,  passionate ;  lakea  evaiy 
thing  on  a  high  tone  ;  never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  a^y  Ai^g 
like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admiralAe  etoqaeaoe^ 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  06  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  ha 
thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace ;  which  Dyonisius  of  Halicnmassas 
attributes  to  his  imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydidea^  wha,« 
was  his  great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  kaaa 
written  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand,  fiut  these  defects  are  Ar 
more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of 
cuiine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  U^ 
at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty,  eloquence  of  • 
coiilrse  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introdueeA 
by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.    Demetrius  Phalerins,  who  lived  m  dia 
next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  character,  bat  be  ia 
represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker, 
aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.    <  Delectabat  Athenienses,' 
Cicero,  *  magis  quam  inflammabat.' ,  <  He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  warmed  them.'    And  after  his  lime,  we  hear  of  no  mora  Grcdaa 
orators  of  any  note. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


HISTORY  OP  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.,.JlOMAN  ELO- 
qUENCE...X;iCERO....MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among  the 
Ghreeks*  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  amo^g  the  Romans, 
where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its  most  fl|>teodid 
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sad  OhstrioBS  fom.  The  JRonaas  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altoge^er 
nide,  «iid  anskiUed  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  l«fce  introdoGed 
among  them  ;  tiiey  were  not  known  till  aAer  the  conquest  of  Greece  ^ 
and  tbe  Rooans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in 
ev&f  part  of  learning, 

Qrecja  cspta  feram  ▼ictorem  oepity  et  urtet 
»  latnlit  agresU  Latio,* Hor.  £pist.  td.  Aug 

As  (be  RoBMMis  derived  Vheir  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning  from  the 

Gfteks,  so  tbey  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius 

&raO  these  accomplishments.    They  were  a  more  grave  and  magnifi* 

sent,  bfll  a  less  acate  and  sprightly  people.    They  luid  neither  the  viva* 

dtf  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  ;  &eir  passions  were  not  so  easily 

moftd,  aor  their  conceptions  so  lively;  in  comparison  of  them,  tbey 

vere  a  phlegmatic  nation.    Their  language  resembled  their  character ; 

it  vttt  regttlvry  firm,  and  staitely ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive 

BaiTpt6,  and,  in  particalar,  that  flexibility  to  suit  every  different  mode 

«ikI  species  oi  composition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  distinguished 

abore  (hat  of  every  other  country. 

Graiii  kigenium,  Grails  deifit  ore  rotnndo 

MstalaquH  Ass.  Ptev. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  productions 
^Greece  and  Rome,  we  shsdl  always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in 
the  Greek prodnctiflNas  there  is  more  native  genius;  in  the  Romans 
auiie  reguUffity  and  art.  What  the  Gred^s  invented,  the  Romans  p<^ 
vMt ;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the 
etiber,  a  fnished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popular 
kini,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  tiie  leadbg  men,  public 
tpesking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed 
«r  gaming  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of 
tile  s^Ate,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that  coidd  be  called 
dognenoe.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  *  De  Claris  Oratoribos,' 
IMkavoura  to  give  some  reputation  of  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who 
Me  his  cotetnporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  *  Asperum 
itbsrridQm  gemis  dicendi,'  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  ai  speech.    H  was 

CtiH  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Bibman  orators  rose 
any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius,  two  of  the  speakers  in  the 
jM^gae  De  Orat<Mre,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  eminent,  whose 
t  maimers  Cicero  describes  with  great  beauty  in  that  dialogue, 
ia  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But  as  none  of  their  productions 
extant,  nor  any  of  Uortensius's,  who  was  Cicero's  cotemporary  and 
al  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the 
Recount  which  he  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
gqaencc.t 

I  *  When  coiiqmr*d  Graeee  brought  in  her  captive  arts, 

She  triampn^d  o'er  her  savsge  eonqderors'  hearts ; 

Tauglit  oar  rough  verse  Its  namben  to  refine, 
I  And  ourmde  style  with  elegance  to  shine.  Fravcji^ 

f  To  her  loT'd  Greeks  the  muse  indulgent  gave, 

To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive ; 
*  And  in  subUmer  tone  their  languM^  raise : 

Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise.  Fravcii. 

I  ISuek  asare  desiro^  of  particular  informatioa  on  this  head^had  better  have  recourse 


^ 
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Tbe  object  in  thift  period,  most  wortby  to  draw  oar  tttteotioiiy  Is  CSeert 
Irimself ;  whose  name  alone  aaggests  everjr  M»g  that  is  spleiMlid  ii 
oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character,  as  m  mum 
and  a  politician,  wc  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern.  Wecoo^ 
skier  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker ;  and  in  this  view,  it  is  our  busineii 
fo  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  aay.  His  virtnei 
are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great.  In  all  his  orations  there  ii 
high  art.  He  begins  generally,  with  a  regular  exordiam ;  and  wtt 
much  preparatioQ  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  and  stadies 
to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear  and  his  argumeats  aie 
arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed  more  clear  ' 
that  of  Demostheaes  ^  and  this  is  one  advantage  which  he  has  over 
We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  he  never  attempts  to 
tin  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince :  and  in  moving,  especiaily  Ihe 
softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful.  No  man  that  ever  wrote,  imew 
the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  then  along 
witii  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp^  and,  ia  the  stmcture  of  his  senten* 
ees,  is  curious  and  exact  to  tbe  highest  degree.  He  is  always  Aril  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every  subject :  rtmg* 
nificent,  and  in  his  sentiments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  tbe  whole 
difiase,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied «  and  suited  to  the  subfeet  In  Us 
lour  orations,  for  instance,  against  Cataline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 
of  them,  particulariy  the  first  and  the  last,  is  very  difierent,  and  accotasw 
dated  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  aiid  tbe  aHnaim 
in  which  they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roosed  lis 
mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs -considerabty 
that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times, 
becomes  exceedingly  cogest  and  vehement.  This  is  the  case  hi  hisai^ 
tioas  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and  Csita&Mw  - 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  k  ast 
exempt  from  certain  delects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  nolioe. 
For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  daxeling  by  its 
that  if  not  examined  with  accoracy  and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray 
aawary  into  a  faulty  imitation ;  sufid  1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has 
times  produced  this  effect.  In  most  of  his  orations,  espedalljr 
compcned  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art ; 
carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of 
qaence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration^  rather 
operating  conviction,  by  iffhaX  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occassfon, 
showy  rather  than  soUd  ;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  ha:ve 
pressing.  His  seateaces  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  sonoroos ;  they 
be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ; 
from  too  great  a  «tudy  of  magnificence,  he  b  sometimes  deficient  ia 
strength.  On  all  occasions,  where  there  is  the  least  room  ibrif,lirk 
foil  of  liimself.  His  great  actioo8,tind  the  real  services  which  he  Ul 
performed  to  his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  maaaesai 
too,  imposed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum  ;.  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated  ^  and  tits  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  oa  our 
impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 


to  the  origiual,  by  reading  Cicero's  three  books  Oratore,  mid  hie  other  two  fi 
ttteii  entiledi  the  one  BnKut,  SIve  de  Claris  Oratoribiu  i  the  oth«r,  OratoriadJt 
Brutuin ',  which,  oo  sevu-al  accountSi  well  deserve  perusal. 
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lihe  defects  whicb  we  have  now  taken  aolice  et  m  Cieero's  eio^ 
faeiice»  were  not  unobserved  by  hjs  own  cotemporaries.  This  we 
l^un  iirefn  QuintiUan,  and  from  the  author  of  the  didogue,  <  de  Causis 
Conropte  EioquentisB*'  Bratost  we  are  informed,  called^hiiD}  ^  fractaniy 
el  einmbem/  broken  and  enervated.  *  Soorum  temporem  homiaesy  ^8ay# 
QuintUian^  ^incessere  audebant  earn  ut  tiunidiorem  et  Asianum^  ^ 
redundantenii  et  in  repetitionifoos  nimiuoiy  et  in  salibos  aliqaando  frlgi-^ 
daaif  et  in  conipositione  fractum  et  exsultantera,  et  pene  vlro  moUio* 
fem>'*  These  ct^nsaces  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far  $  and  savouv 
ef  malignity  and  personal  enmity.  They  saw  bis  defects,  bat  they- 
aggravated  them  $  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  be  traced 
to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rooie,  in  Cicero's .  days,  between- 
two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  ^oqjaence.  The '  Attid,'  and  the 
^  Asiani.'  The  former,  who  call  themselves  the  Attics,  were  the  patrons 
ef  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple  and  natural  style  of 
fkK|uence :  from  which  they  accused  Cicero  as  having  d^arted,  and 
as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner.  Jh  several  of  his  rhetorical 
.works,  particularly  in  his  ^Orator  ad  Brutum,'  Cicero,  in  bis  turn, 
endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  man-^ 
ner,  in  place  of  the  tvue  Attic  eloquence ;  and  contends,  that  his  owa 
fiamposition' was  formed  upon  the  renal  Attic  style.  In  the  10th  chapter 
af  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Institutions,  a  fall  account  is  given  of 
the  disputes  between  these  two  parties;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle 
manoer,  between  the  Attics  and  the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  de- 
clares on  Cicero's  side;  and,  whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic^ 
fir Cifers  the  full,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  style.  He  coodudea 
with  this  very  just  observation :  <  Plures  sunt  elpquentiee  iacies ;  sed 
itididssimttm  est  qu^rere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator ;  cum  omnia 
species^  qa9  modo  recta  est,  habeat  asum.  Utetur  enim,  ot  res  eziget,. 
assnibuB;  nee  pro  causa  modo,  sed  pro  partibus;,  causas.'t 

Op  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much  has  been 

9Ud  by  critical  writers.    The  different  manners  of  these  two  princes  oC 

^tpqueoce,  and  tbe  distinguishing  characters  of  each  are  so  strongly 

marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is  in  many  respects,  obvi* 

^4eiis  and  easy.    The  character  of  Demosthenes  is  vigour  and  austerity;. 

that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation.    In  the  one,  you  find  more 

manliness ;  in  tbe  other,  more  ornament.    The  one  is  more  harsh,  hut 

ymore  spirited  and  cogent ;  the  other  more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser 

gfnd  weaker.   • 

,  To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
;fais.been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  natnre  of  their  different  audito* 
,|lies;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  concise  and 
^DAvindng  eloquence  of  Pemosthenes :  but  that  a  manner  more  pop* 
MlifKtf  move  flowery,  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the 
^Koraaas,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech* 
Bat  this  is  not  satisfactory.    For  we  mast  observe,  that  the  Greek  ora- 


:-     1    .         i         ,    ".  :  ,     .        ,     !■  .  ,'     ■■".  .   ^l■^■^     .  ..    ■      


* '  His  eotemporaries  ventured  to  reproach  him  as  sweniiig,  redundant  and  Asia- 
tic ^  too  frequent  in  repetitions ;  in  liis  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold  ;  and  iir 
IllBatrahioC  his  oompotitiofiy  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  eflfeminate  than  became  a 
man.' 

f  *  Eloquence  admite  of  many  different  forms :  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish^ 
^CImui  laiaquire/by  which  of  them  an  orator  b  to  regulate  his  composition;  since 
tvery  ikyrmt  which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  according 
If  eiretamstances  require,  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting  them  not  only  to  13ie  cuuf  e  o  r 
toli^cct  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject.' 
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lor  «poke  omeh  oAraer  before  a  nrixed  multiiade,  Una  the  Roman.  A- 
■lost  all  the  public  bonoess  of  Athens  was  transacted  lo  popalar  asse» 
bKes.  The  comaKm  people  were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  WbeRu 
Cicero  generallj  addressed  himself  to  the  'Patres  Conscrfpti/  orb 
erimihal  trials  to  the  Prtttor,  and  the  select  judges  $  and  it  cshmim  be 
iaa^iaedy  that  the  persons  of  highest  raak,  mod  best  education  ns  Row^ 
required  a  more  dUfuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  eitiKal 
of  Athens,  in  order  to  mwkt  them  understand  the  cause,  or  reBshlh 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing,  tbr 
to  unite  together  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  excqition,  thaTfoa 
a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quafities  is  sot 
So  be  eipected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  genius.  The  fa^ot 
degree  ^  strength  is,  I  suspect,  nevar  found  united  with  the  highest  di- 
gree  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incMi- 
patiMe ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  Ml 
of  such  a  kind,  as  can  excd  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  fia 
the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  coociseiien, 
wtneh  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language,  in  which  he  wdn^ 
is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  die  Latin,  and  that  we  are  loi 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  uitiquities  than  we  are  with  ike  Rosna 
We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more  |4eassr& 
Independent  of  this  circumstance  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself^  a  smis 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantsg^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  pnbficia' 
terest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  orsSSoBii 
the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  more  we%ht,  satf 
produce  greater  effects  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner.  Vfcie 
^mosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  ooih 
juncture  of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  Tin 
rapid  style,  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldn«s,  fre^ 
dom,  which  perpetually  animate  them,  would  render  their  success  inM^ 
lible  over  any  modem  assembly.  1  question  whether  the  same  can  hi 
said  of  Cicero's  orations;  whose  doquence,  however  beaotifal,  ssi 
however  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,-  yet  borders  oftener  on  dedi^ 
mation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  v.e  now  expect 
to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French  cntitf 
incline  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the  Jesuit,  in  the 
parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in  favour  of  the 
For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  suesi 
on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  eatraordinary  nature ;  vis.  that  Dtmssi 
thenes  could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Cieenoifllo  te' 
manners  and  passions  of  men :  Why  ? — Because  he  had  not  the  ailvaiP 
tage  of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric ;  wherein,  says  ouT 
critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery ;  ai^d,  to  support  this  weighV 
argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  IS 
prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  DemostlMncs 


*  In  this  jodgment  I  concnr  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  ia  his  Essaj  upoa  Eloqi 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  DesK>9tk«a*» 
present  to  us  th«  models  which  approach  the  UetEreit  to  perfectloii. 
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bad  spokeDi  at  least,  his  moat  considerable  orations.  Nothiog  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as^icero  and  Demosthenes,  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from 
'  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  io* 
deed  departed  from  the  common  track ;  and,  after  bestowing  on  Cicero 
those  just  praises  to  which  the  coiisent  of  so  many  ages  shews  him  to 
be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  g^xing  the  palm  to  Demostheoes. 
This  is  Feueloo,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of 
TeQemachus  ;  himself  surely  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of 
composition.  It  is  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he. 
gives  this  judgment ;  a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his 
dialogues  on  eloquence.*  "These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  a  perusal,  as  containing,  1  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in-any  modern  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  veiy  short.  After 
the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  c&se.  For  not  only  was  liberty 
entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its  heaviest  and  most 
CMppressive  weight ;  Providence  having,  in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the 
Koman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  gov* 
eitiment,^  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted, 
%Xid  genius  discouraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimatelj 
connected  with  liberty,  continued,  for  a  while  to  prevail  ^  but  for  that 
snascuOne  eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  th^  senate,  and  in 
the  public  aflairs,  there  was  do  longer  any  place.  The  change  that  was 
produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  govenmient,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dialogue  de  Causis, 
corrupts  Eloquenti»  which  is  attributed  by  some,  to  Tacitus j  by  others, 
to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efleminacy,  and  flattery,  overwhelmed  all. 
The  forum,  where  so  many  great  affiiirs  had  been  transacted,  was  now 
become  a  desert  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded ;  but  the  public 
Wtts  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  pas- 
sed there :  *  Unus  inter  haec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  as^istit ;  et  res  velut  in 
solitodine  agitur.  Oratori  autem  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
qiiodam  theatro,  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contiugebant ;  cum 
tot  ac  tarn  nobiles  forum  coarctarent  ;i  cum  cHentelae,  et  tribus,  et  muni* 


3= 


*  As  his  ttspresatons  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  parage  here  referred 
to  deserves  to  be  iaserted.  '  Je  ne  crains  pas  dire,  que  Demostnene  me  paruit  sup6- 
fieur  ii  Cic^ron.  Je  proteste  que  personoe  n'admire  plus  Cic«ron,  qu«  je  tais.  U 
embetYfit  toot  ce  qo'il  toucbe.  11  fait  hoooeiir  k  la  parole.  II  fait  den  mota  ce  qu'an 
•otre  n*en  sauroit  faire.  II  li  je  ne  s^^s^anlbien  de  sortis  dVsprits.  II  e»t  m^me  cQurt^ 
d.  v^heiaenty  coutes  lep  fois  quil  veut  i'estre  ;  contre  Catiline,  contra  Verres,  coutre 
Antoine.  Mais  on  remarqae  quelque  pantre  dans  sons  di.scours.  L'art  y  est  merve* 
illeux  ;  mats  on  I'entrivoit.  L*oratenr  en  pensant  au  salut  de  la  repablique,  ne  8*o»' 
biie  pas  et  ne  ie  laiaae  pas  oablier.  Demostnene  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la 
pame.  II  ne  ebercbe  point  le  beau  ;  II  (e  fait,  sans  y  penser  II  est  au-dessps  de  Tad- 
minLtioo.  H  ^e  sert  de  la  parole,  comme  un  bomme  motleste  de  son  habit,  poor  se 
eouvrir.  II  tonne  ;  il  fouaroye.  C'estun  ton*ent  qui  entratne  tout.  On'ne  peut  le 
critiquer,  parcequ'on  est  saisi.  On  pense  aux  choses  quil  dtt,  et  non  a  ses  paroles. 
On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n'est  occupe  que  de  Pbillippe  qui  envahit  tout.  Je  suis 
charai^  de  ces  deux  orateurs:  mais  j*avoue  que  je  suis  moins  touchy  de  t'art  infmi, 
«t  de  la  magnifique  eloquence  de  Ciclron  qae  de  la  rapide  timplicittf  de.  Demostbene.' 

I  i 
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ctpiorum  legationes,  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cam  inplerlbqae  jodi- 
ciis  crederet  populus- Roman  us  sua  interesse  quid  judicaretur.'* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declatmers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  vas 
completed.     Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  bad  no  real  life, 
or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation  ;  and  all  manner  of 
false  and  affected  on^amenls  were  brought  into  vogue :    ^  Pace  vestra  C- 
eeat  dixisse,'  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimersofhis  time,  'pfi- 
mi  omuem  eloquentiam  perdidistis.     Levibus  enira  ac  inanibus  soois  la- 
dibria  quaedam  excitando,  efiecistis  ut  corpus  orationis  enervaretur  atque 
caderet.     Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  in  scholis  stultlssimos  fi^ 
ri,  quia  nihil  ex  its,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  pi- 
ratas  cum  catenis  in  littere  stantes ;  et  tyrannos  edicta  scribentes  qoibas 
imperent  filib  ut  patrum  suorum  capita  praecldant ;  sed  responsa,  ia  pes- 
tilentia  data,  ut  virgines  Ires  aut  plures  immolentur ;  sed  meUkos  ver(>o- 
rum  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papavere,  et  sesamo  sparsa^  Qui  inter  baec 
nutriuutur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  hab- 
it ant.'t     In  the  hands  o(  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible 
eloquence  of  their  first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  shew- 
ed, into  subtilty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimert, 
it  passed  into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point   and  antithesis.    Tkus 
corrupt  manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  :  and  shews 
itself,  also,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on   Tra|aa| 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.     Though 
Ihe  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deBcient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  wluile,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
ordinary  way  of  thinking,  aad  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  sermons,  and 
pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Among  the  Latin 
Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  the  most  nnnafkable  for 
purity  of  style ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Augustine  possesses 
a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  But  none  of  the 
Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soon 
as  we  decend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh  ;  and  they 
are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and 
strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words  Among  the  Greek  Fathers 
ihe  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostom. 


*  *  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  present-,  so  nnfrequented  that  the  orator 
|o  stand  alone,  and  tall^  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts  of  kNid 
apNouse,  and  eiults  in  a  fallaodience  ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  ancient  ora- 
tors, when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles;  when  a  numerous  retiane  of  cfi- 
ents,  when  foraign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  assisted  at  the  dobale; 
and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  peopla  understood  themselves  to  be  conoem- 

ed  in  the  event »  .      „        .  ,  .        i.  •     - 

t  *■  With  your  permission,  1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  have  been  the  first 
destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence  For,  by  those  mock  subjects  on  which  you  em- 
ploy yoar  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  overtluown 
all  that  is  mnnly  and  substantial  in  oratoiy.  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  vootk 
whom  vou  educate,  must  be  totally  per\'ertcd  in  your  schools,  by  bearing  and  see- 
ing notliing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs;  butstories  of  pirate» 
standing  on  the  shore- provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives,  and  of  tyranl^ 
issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  cliildi-en  are  eommanded  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  Ihdr 
purviits  ;  but  responses  given  ,bv  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  that  several  vimns 
miij.t  be  sacrificed ;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase,  and  a  style  highly  apiced*  If 
we  may  say  so,  with  alfectf  d  conceits.  Thny  who  are  educated  in  the  midflS  of  neb 
studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste,  than  they  oan  smell  sweet  who  dwali  pcr- 
^tnally  in  a  kiteben.' 
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U'lB  language  is  pare;  his  style  higlily  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth, 
and  86aietiaies  pathetic.  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that 
character  which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  dif*- 
fuse  and  redundant  to  a  j^reat  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me^  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European  na- 
tion, public  speaking  has  been  considered  as  so  great  an  object,  or  beea 
caltivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  haft 
never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so  considerable:  nor 
has  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient 
states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at :  notwithstanding  too,  that  a  new  pro* 
'lession  has  been  established,  which  giy^s  peculiar  advantages  to  oratory, 
and  affords  it  the  noblest  fidd ;  I  mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius 
of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration. 
The  two  countries  where  we  might  expert  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of 
eloquence,  are  France  and  Great  Britain :  France,  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
eocottitigement  which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received 
li'oiii  the  public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity 
and  geniu»,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  Is, 
tbat^  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  pf  its  ancient  splendour ;  while  in  other  produc- 
tions of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the 
ptj^e  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be 
'  thought  to  have  surpassed  them :  the  names  of/ Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
atandy  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it  would  be  held  presumptu* 
oos  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any  modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or 
even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto 
attained ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to  favour 
oratory;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature,  stich  nu- 
merous assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
d«queace.*  Notwithstanding  this  advatitage,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  rodst  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but  also  to  the  French.  We 
liave  philosophers,  eminent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
nation,  in  all  the  parts  of  science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition, 
In  a  liigh  degree.  We  have  historians,  we  hav^  poets  of  the  greatest 
ttame ;  but  of  orators,  of  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast !  >. 
And  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every 
period  we  have  had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates 

*  Mr.  Hnnie,  in  hit  Essay  on  eloquence,  makes  this  observation,  and  illustrates  it 
with  bis  Dsaal  elecanoe.    H69  indeed,  supposes,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  can  ba 

g'ven  to  aecount  (or  the  inferiority  of  modern  to  ancient  eloaaence.    In  this,  I  differ 
9m  him,  and  shall  endeavour,  pefo^  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  to  point  ont  ■ 
some  causes  to  which,  1  think,  it  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed^  in  the  tllree' 
l^eat  aeenes  of  poblie  speaking. 
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in  parlUment :  but  thnt  figure  was  commonly  owiof^  to  tbeir  wi8<k»m,  or 
their  ezperieoce  in  business,  more  than  fo  their  taient  for  oratory  ;  aad 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  appear* 
ed,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speaking  rather 
obtained  to  several,  a  temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a 
lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless,  we  have  many  aUe 
pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity;  or  have  commanded  attention,  any 
longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them  interested  the 
public ;  while  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age, 
and  those  of  Couching  and  D'Aguesseau,  in  Jater  tinoes,  are  read  witk 
pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  as  eiamples  of  eloquence  by  the  French 
critics.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  dis- 
tingubbed  themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositioaf 
which  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermoos  we 
have,  full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality ;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interesting 
and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  of 
the  pulpit,  as  (hr  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  eicetlence 
of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  ray  opinion,  farther  from  per- 
fertion,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us  ;  the  reasons  of  which,  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss :  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  u 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persua- 
sive' animated  oration,  seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  anddfj 
reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  sermons  of  Dossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloae, 
and  F lee hier,.  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  highe*  species  of  eli^ 
quenre  aimed  at^  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  Britisb 
preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristic al  difference  between  the  state  ofek>> 
quence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have  SMJk>pted 
higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  otntory,  tlicM|gfa| 
sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  In  Great  Britain,  we  have  takes 
up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key ;  but  in  our  execution,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  have  been  more  correct  In  France,  the  style  of  their 
orators  is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures ;  and  their  discourse  carried 
on  with  more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  coaiposi- 
tipn  is  often  very  beautiful :  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful ;  a  de- 
fect owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  t;enius  of  the  people,  which  leads 
them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance^  and,  in  part| 
to  the  nature  of  their  government  which  by  excluding  public  speakuy 
from  having  much  influence  on  ihe  conduct  of  public  affairs,  deprives 
eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength. 
Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which  is  Mt  for  their  elaqqeoee. 
The  members,  too,  of  the  French  academy  give  harangues  at  their 
admission,  in  which  genius  ofi^a  appears;  but,  labouring  under  the 
misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  ceminoo^ 
ly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  t^cs. 
I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
aublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  modems.  Theirs 
^  was  of  the  vehenient  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their  imagioatioas 
away  :  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought^  was  their  v^enence 
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of  gesture  and  action ;  the  *  supplosio  pedis/*  the  ^percussio  fronth 
et  femoris,^  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures 
aoiORg  them  at  the  bar  ;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extrava- 
g'ant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem  eloquence  is  much 
iBore  ceol  and  temperate  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially,  has  confined 
itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative  and  rational.  It  is  much  of 
that  species  which  the  ancient  critics  called  the  *  Tenuis/  or  *  Subtilis  j' 
which  aims  at  convincing  and  instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  pas- 
sions, and  assumes  a  tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argument  anjd 
discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modem  eloquence  has  been  so 
limited,  and  humble  in  its  efibrts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion^ 
that  tli^s  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct .  turn  of 
thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubt«*d,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius,  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accu- 
racy and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advan- 
tage over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as 
the  world  has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A 
'  certain  strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this4.sland  particularly,  been  cut 
tivttted,  and  introduced  into  every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our 
guard  against  the  flowers  of  elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ; 
we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are 
<^]iged  to  be  more  reserved  tlian  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to 
elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm  the  passions  ;  and  by  the  inflaence 
of  prevailing  taste,  their  own  genius  i^  sobered  and  chastened,  perhap8| 
IB  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too,  f  confess,  that  what  we  fondly 
ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing  in  a  great  measure, 
to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  iht  vivacity  and  sensibility  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a  higher  relish 
of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  those  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  attend. 
to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  speaking, 
wrhlch  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  eloquence  among 
us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which 
£orope,  at  this  day,  affords  to  a  pnblic  speaker,  yet  eloquence  has  never 
l>eea  so  powerful  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  popular  assem^ 
Mies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  sway  ;  and.  in  latter  times,  ministerial 
influence  has  generally  [)revailed.  The  power  of  speaking,  though 
always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbal- 
,ance  either  of  these ;  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so 
nnch  seal  and  favour,  as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and 
certun. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients,  is  great. 
Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous  ;  the  laws  were  few 
and  simple ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left.  In  a  great  measure,  to 
equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what 
ibey  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among  the  moderns,  the  case  is 
quite  altered.     The  system  of  law  is  become  much  more  complicated. 

*  yide,  De  Clar.  Orator. 
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Th«  knowIedg«  of  it  is  thereby  rendered  to  laborious  an  attainmeBt, 
•a  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a  lawyer's  edocation^  and  in  a  manner,  the 
study  of  his  life.  The  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplish* 
menty  to  which  he  can  alford  to  devote  much  less  of  bis  time  and  labour. 
The  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the 
bar ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law, 
atatute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  snore  thaa 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  It  has  certainly  been  a  great  disadvantage, 
that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating  them  froa 
memory,  has  prevailed  so  universally  in  England,  lliis  nuiy,  indeed, 
have  introduced  accuracy ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  eloquence  i 
lor  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It  leads  to  a 
diflerent  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery  ;  and  can  never  have 
an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience..  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  beea 
anfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adofK 
ted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular. manner  of  preaching;  aad  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  in  after  times,  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner.  The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the 
established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have 
earned  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  com- 
posure of  manner.  Hence,  from  the  art  of  persuasion,  which  preaching 
ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and 
iastmction ;  which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume  ;  but  has  produced  this  far* 
4her  efiect,  that,  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  ccwl  and  dispay 
aionatedncourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public  speakiag 
upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  i  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modcni 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  fal* 
lea  below  that  splendour  wuich  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ;  and  <Wmb 
being  sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cooL 
Yetj  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope ;  an^ 
to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the  want  of  caps* 
city  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  risen  higher. 
It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped  $  it  is  an  is- 
strument  which  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  ancient  models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  .before  ■ 
for  imitation  :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless,  have  sons 
regard  to  what  modem  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear^  of  wbidil 
ahall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


<^S0) 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKIN6....ELOQnENCE  OP 
POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES....EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOS- 
THENES. 

A.FTER  the  prelimiiiary  views  ivhich  have  beeo  given  pf  the  nature  of 
eloquence  in  general^  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
and  the  rules  wliich  relate  to  them.    The  ancients  divided  all  orationi 
into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstrative,  the  deliberative,  and  the  judicial. 
The  scope  of  the  demonstrative,  was  to  praise  or  to  blame;  that  of 
the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade ;  that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse 
or  to  defend.    The  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloquence,  were 
pacnegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  foneral  orations.    The  delib- 
erative was  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate 
or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  people.     The  judicial  is  the  same  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  employed  in  addressmg  judges,  who  have 
power  to  absolve  or  to  condemn.    This  division  runs  through  all  the 
aacient  treatises  on  rhetoric ;  and  is  followed  by  the  moderns  who  cop/ 
them.    It  is  a  division  not  inartificial  $  and  comprehends  most,  or  all  of 
Ae  matters  which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.    It  wiU,  how- 
ever, salt  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful,  te 
feUow  that  division  which  ^e  train  of  modern  speaUng  naturally  pointa 
•at  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit ;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  char- 
acter that  particularly  suits  it.     This  division  coincides  in  part  with  the 
ancient  one.    The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with 
what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.     The  eloquence  of  popular  as- 
aeaiblies,  though  mostly  i^  what  they  term  the  deliberative  species^ 
wet  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.     The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
m  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  reduced  under 
of  the  heads  of  ti^e  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong  in  com- 
1,  the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its  parts.- 
Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  them,  1  intend  to  shew,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  eveiy 
species  of  public  spewing  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited 
to  it ;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  application  of  general  rples.  The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is 
fondamentally  different  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliar 
ment :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  the  distinguishing 
character  which  any  kind  of  public  speaking  requires,  is  tlie  foundation 
[>f  what  is  called  a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
rank,  which   is  due  to  any  one  of  the  ttnee  kinds  before  mentioned,  I., 
thall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the  re^t^  viz. 
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the  eloquence  of  popul  v  atsembUes.  The  most  august  theatre  for  tbs 
kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  aoj  nation  of  Europe,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  paiiianient  of  Great  Britian.  In  meetings  too,  of  less  &g* 
nity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there^  is  a  popular  court,  or 
wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consukatioo, 
there,  in  different  forms,  the  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place*. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility  or 
good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers,  '^ow,  in 
all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding^  Nothing  can  be 
erroneous,  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
Mies  admit  more  o«  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discoarsesj 
flhey  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound  reasontng* 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  Idea,  they  may  have  the  show,  bat 
sever  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the  show  «( 
eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and  snperficid. 
For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men,  mere  decla- 
mation soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hearers  be^  m 
speaker  Is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious  harangac^ 
without  solid  sense,  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  impression  oa 
them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.     It  is,  at  least,  a  dangerous  expeii* 

(ment ;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  tJnes* 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  good  sens^ 
than  we  sometimes  think  thera^  and  upon  any  question  of  business,  m 
plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without  art,  will  generally  prevail 
over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals  In  flowers  and  ornament,  rather 
than  In  rea«ooing.  Much  more,  when  public  speakers  address  tfaeai- 
aelves  to  any  assembly  where  there  are  persons  of  education  and  im- 
proved undentanding,  they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  tfadr 
hearers. 

Let  ir  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
ealled  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  ihought.  As  popular  as  tke 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citisens  of  Atbeaa^ 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  willi 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  i"  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  ac> 
tion.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before  them 
for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and  frothy 
declaimers,  who  have  bioujfht  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it  be  their 
first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly  to  be  previously  masters 
of  the  business  on  which  they  nre  to  s|>eak  ;  to  be  well  provided  with 
matter  and  argument ;  find  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief  stress.  This  wil 
always  g^ve  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness  and  strength,  whidi 
is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion  Ornament,  if  they  have  ge- 
nius for  It,  will  follow  of  course :  at  any  rate,  it  demands  only  tbeir 
secondary  study  :  '  Cura  sit  verborum  ;  solicitudo  rerum.'  *  To  yoor 
expression  be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous,*  is  an  ad* 
vice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  all  who 
study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakei's  in  a  popnicr 
assembly^  it  Is^  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  oorsdves  per* 


shaded  of  t^hate^^r  we'  rec6mmend  to  othert.  ^eW,  %heh  )t  call  b^ 
Hvoided^  6ugh1  we  to  espouse  atiy  side  of  the  argtltnent,  but  whctt 
We  befi<*Ve  t6  be  the  true  a&d  the  right  one.  Seldom  <k  never  wUl  k 
toah  be  eloquent,  but  When  he  iiia  earnest,  and  uttering  his  Own  sent!* 
Inents.  They  ate  only  the  '  verse  voce*  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  unaSk 
aamed  langbage  of  the  heart  or  heiid,  that  ctirry  the  force  of  convic- 
tion. In  a  former  lectbre,  wheii  entering  on  this  subject  I  observed, 
that  ail  high  eloquence  niust  be  the  offi;pnng  bt  passion,  or  warm  emO* 
fioiii  It  i^  thi^  #hich  makes  evei*y  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a  foi*<*^ 
16  hli  senilis,  which  it  posse&ses  at  no  other  tim^.  tJnd^r  what 
^sadvantage  then  i*  he  placed,  Who,  not  feelifi^  what  he  utters,  must 
66mtMcii  tk  tl^dMtrth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.   ' 

1 1tild<r,  that  young  people^  on  purpose  to  train  th^mselv^i  io  the  sift 
iff  spiking,  imagine  it  usefbt  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  ouestioh  undet 
dl^ktey  ^hkh,  t6  thelns^lves^  appears  the  «^eake^t,  add  to  ity  what 
Agur^  fhey  dad  make  upon  it.  But,  I  am  aft-ald,  thLk  id  not  the  Y6^$i 
tifiprotlng  education  for  public  Speaking  i  kni  that  it  tends  to  forbi  theni 
iit  a  habit  bf  flimsy  and  tHvral  discourse.  Such  a  liberty  they  should,  dl 
fib  tii^e,  allow  themselv^,  uhless  ia  meetings  where  no  real  business 
k  catiled  dri.  but  where  declamation  and  ihiprov^ment  in  speech  is  th^ 
wbU  dim.  Ivcn  even  16  such  meetings,  would  I  recommena  it  as  the 
most  itseftit  eketcide.  They  Willimprqjye  iheniselved  to  more  advan- 
tage, and  i^cquH  themselves  with  toore  honour,  by  chboslng  always  that 
tfde  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  thdl*  own  judgrtient^  they  are  most  in- 
dined)  and  ^UppOftin^  it  by  what  fteem^  to  themselves  most  ^olid  and 
persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit  of  fe'a^ohing  closely,  and 
Mpii^ng  themselves  tti'lth  wsirmth  and  fbrce,  much  more  Whea  they 
Art  cdberlrtg  to  theif  oWn  sentiments,  than  when  they  are  spc^aking  id 
contradiction  to  them.  Id  assemblies  where  any  I'eal  business  is  cairried 
dif,  whether  that  business  be  of  Much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of 
dangerous  consequence  f6t  young  praciitroners  to  make  trial  of  this  soi-t 
df  play  of  spef!^h.  It  may  fix  art  Imputation  on  their  characters  before 
they  ar^  aware ;  and  what  they  intend  merely  a&  amusement,  may  h^ 
tdrhed  to  the  discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  their  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  sperker  that  fiill  and 
•ccdrate  pt-eparatioa  before  h^nd,  Which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the  bar 
aom^fimed,  adfnlt^.  Th^  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the  course  ^hlch 
fhif  dd^te  takes  ^  and  as  no  fnan  can  eiactly  fofescfe  this,  o'he  who 
ifttits  to  a  M  8p(;ech,  Cohipo^^d  In  his  closet,  Will,  ori  n'lanjir  oCc^^ibns. 
f»a  tbrowb  oat  of  the  grouhd  i^hich  he  had  tak^n.  Ae  will  fihd  it 
pt^e^tKcttpled  by  others.  Or  hi.<$  Reasonings  superseded  by  som^  h'^af 
tank  of  the  business ;  and,  if  he  Ventures  to  use  hh  prepared 
ipeech,  h  wni  be  frequently  sit  the  hazard  of  n^aking  an  aivkw^rd 
figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  Us,  and  not  wholly  an  unjust 
dike,  agaifist  Ml  speecheH  in  public-meetings.  The  ohly  ocda^ion^  whed 
flrtiy  have  any  propriety,  li  at  the  opefnihg  of  a  debatef,  when  thi 
ifp^^er  has  tt  in  his  power  fo  choose  his  field  But  Hi  tlie  debase  ad- 
vHAcea,  and  parties  warm,  discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  urisuita-. 
ble.  They  want  the  native  air;  the  appearance  of  b^ing  sug^gested 
by  the  business  that  h  going  on  ;  study  and  ostentatioa  are  apt  to  be 
vuibkr;  and,  of  course,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom 
ir^  persuasive  as  more  free  and  tmconstrained  discourses. 

ThISjj  bofircvef,  do^  oot  by  any  means  e^nclade  against  pr^tee^litalv 
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.tioD  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which»  and  the  inutinp; 
wholly  to  extemporaneous  efTorts,  will  unavoidably  produce  the  babie 
of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner,  ^ut  the  premeditation 
which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case  which  we  now  consider,  is  of 
the  subject  or  argument  in  general,  rather  than  of  nice  compo&ttkm 
in  any  particular  branch  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cauoot 
be  too  accurate  in  our  preparation,  so  as  to  be  fully  master  of  the  busi- 
toess  under  consideration ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expresajoo,  it 
is  very  possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and  pre- 
cise. Indeed,  011  once  persons  acquire  the  firmness,  that  presence  of 
mind,  and  command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing 
but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  -speaker 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.  lout,  after  some 
performances  of  this  kind  have  given  him  boldness,  he  will  find  it  the 
better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly :  but  4>nly  to  wril^ 
beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  l^e  intends  to  set  out^  in  order 
to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train :  and»  for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short 
notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal  thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  ia 
their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  dis- 
course. Such  short  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  ara  begionii^ 
to  speak  in  public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  ac* 
curacy,  which  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  sooo  of 
losing.  )  Tliey  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
«iubjec(  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  roe  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  clear  method.  I 
mean  not  that  formal  method  s>(  laying  down  heads  and  subdivisions^ 
which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit ;  and  which,  in  popular  aa- 
semblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of  great  authority  and  characteri 
and  the  subject  of  great  importance,  and  the  preparation  too  vary  accu- 
rate is  rather  in  hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearers;  such  an  introduce 
tion  is  presenting  always  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discoorse. 
But  though  the  method  be  not  laid  dowu  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any 
length,  should  be  without  method  ;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found 
in  its^  proper  place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  grea|esl 
advantage  to  himsalf  to  have  previously  arranjgedhis  thoughts,  and  class». 
ed  onder  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse,  witfaoot 
that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who  has  fixed  m 
distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  V  And  with  respect  to  the.  hearerSi 
order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  any  proper  imt- 
pression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said.  It  makes  tben 
accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  goes  along  ;  and  mnkes 
them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which  he  employs.  Few 
things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  distinct  arrange- 
ment :  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  never  produce  entire  convic* 
tjon  without  it.  Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat. 

Let  us  now  consider  of  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope  for 
the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  Tlie  very  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  moment,  and  attentive  to  the/ 
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discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with  such  eleva- 
tion and  warmth,  as  both  give  rise  to  strong  expressionsi  and  giVef 
them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the 
movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy  between  the  orator 
aad  the  audience  Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly  a9 
the  native  language  of  passion^  have  then  their  proper  place.  That 
turdour  qf  speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  sentiment,  which  arise 
from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  some  great  and  public  object, 
fonn  the  peculiar  characterbtics  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  roust  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pdiQt  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes  oo 
this  subject. 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an  attempt 
to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either  of  slight 
importance,  or  which^  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly. 
A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most  frequent 
occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement, 
will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  Counterfeit  warmth 
without  feeling  h.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  unnatural  man« 
ner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  1  have  often  suggested, 
to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling  of  passion,  is  one 
dfthe  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise  can  almost  never 
be  s6  (lerfect,  but  it  is  discovered.  The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the 
heart.  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  fol- 
low nature^  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  second- 
ed by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  of  much  re- 
fNitatioik  and  'much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To 
attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  those  strong 
aensibflitres  of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression  which  are 
given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement  man* 
ner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not  counter- 
feited; we  must,  however,  set  a  guard  on  ourselves,  not  to  allow 
Impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emodon  in  the  speaker, 
eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  prcKluce  its  highest 
effects ;  but  at  die  same  time,  if  the  speaker  loose  command  of  himself, 
he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too^  He  must  never  kin- 
dle too  soon  ;  he  must'  begin  with  moderation  :  and  study  to  carry 
bis  hearers  along  with  him ;  as  he  warms  in  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
course. For,  if  he  luns  before  in  the  course  of  passion,  and  leaves- 
ibem^  behind  ;  if  they  are  not  turned,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  unison  to 
htm,  the  discord  will  presently  *  be  felt,  and  be  very  grating.  Let  a 
speaker  have  eve^  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  sub- 
ject, it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his. 
audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it 
from  carrying  hhn  beyond  certain  bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by 
the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master  of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  at- 
tention t0  argument^  and  even  to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,'. 
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pi  i^onderful  eitect  botb  to  please,  and  to  persu9de.  It  i|9  iDcJfted  tbe  ioa»^ 
ter  piecC|  the  highest  j^tainment  of  eloquence ;  UQiting  ^^  strength  of 
cwoi),  with  the  veheinenpe  pf  passion ;  aflctrding  all  toe  adyfmtages  of 
passion  for  the  pqrpose  uf  persuasion,  without  the  confusii^n  ufkd  <titor« 
4er  ^hicb  are  ^pi  to  acconiprany  it. 

In  ^he  fourth  place^  in  the  highest  and  nio^  aoimated  strain  of  poipm' 
lar  spetCking*  we  must  always  prx^s^rve  regard,  to  wh?t  tl^  pobl£c  cfr 
will  bear.  This  direction  I  giv^^  in  prder  to  gM^urd  ogain^f  at)  ini^dicloa« 
imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  proiuindatipn  Hod  gf«-> 
tuTD,  and  iQ  their  figures  of  expression,  used  a  bolder  inanne^  Jh^ok  Hfhm 
%he  greater  cpoluess  of  modern  taste  ^Ul  readily  ^\jiffet»  T|ifs  099 
perhaps,  9^  1  formerly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  n^odorn  ^oq^s^epcm^ 
It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impHhe  §4 
genius,  and  continue  always  creeping  on  the  ground  :  but  it  is  a  'cafp^ 
however,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  d^dajn^tifiQ  to  a 
height  that  wou(d  now  be  re(:koned  extravagant.  I)4*mpstheneSj  to  josd^ 
the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cberona^ai  calls  up  the  nam^  of  tbais^  bfen^ 
who  fell  in  the  battle  pf  Marathon  aiid  Fla^sea,  and  sw^i^rs  by  tb^is,  thai 
tjieir  fellow-citizens  had  400^  well,  in  their  ^ndeavourf  to  s^jy^Mwl  ifat 
same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  l^ilo,  iniplores.  a^d  9lMfsu^  (b^  Al» 
ban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address  to  ttiem ;  find,  bptb  pm? 
Images,  in  these  orators,  have  a  Ane  effect.*  But  bow  few  miodeiB  Of^tpfs 
could  venture  on  su^h  apostrophes  ?  i^nd  what  ^  power  ^f  geoiya  woqI4 
it  require  to  give  such  fignres  now  their  proper  grai?^  or  iufdg^  WH^  P^ 
duce  a  due  euect  upon  the  bearers  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  pf  public  speakingp  b«t  espoci* 
ally  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  ^o  att^Pd  to  all  the  cUfonu^f^ 
of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  eloquence  psia  f  tOD^  Sof^ 
the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence,  which  is  becoo^ng  114  a  porspp 
of  character  and  authority,  may  be  un^uitat^le  to  the  m^asty  expcclatf 
from  a  young  speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  nsaj  uf^ 
one  subject  and  one  assembly  is  ajtogether  out  oCpl^ce  in  a  grav^  cau^ 
and  a  solemn  meeting.  '  Caput  artis  est,'  says  QuiotiK^n,  ^  <l«ceiia,* 
'  The  first  principal  of  art,  is  lo  observe  decorum.'  No  01^  thfnrW 
ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  ^j^t  aoda^ict 
idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  wb;^  suil»  the  s^bjac^ 
the  hearers,  \he  place,  the  occasion  i  and  adjusting  U)e  whole  Iraki  fo^ 
manner  pf  his  spefiking  on  this  idea.  AU  the  ancit Ats  insist  u^oA  9^ 
this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  9f  Qui^tiliai^  whj^ 
is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.  ClcesoVil^. 
monitions  m  his  Orator  and  Bfutui^,  I  shall  give  i(^  h^pwn  worcMy  wi^ 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak  in  poblic.    <  Esjt  olo^iontip 

*"■  .      »  ■■■III  .1,1         !■   n    iiBj      ■■  -   v.^  ,4»[ygqsSBS»^^.i  ■  *p.i  .    .  ■  ■;     fB 

*  The  passage  in  Cicero  is  very  beautiful  and  adorned  with  th^  fateliMt  «>k>aiiagw 
his  eloquence.  <  Men  eit  kuinano  eonstlio,  ne  medioeri  qaMfem,  jadices,  deom  ■»- 
ttortsluiiii  cum,  res  ilia  perfecta.  fieligioaes,  meheiUile,  ipe«  aneqae  mtm  lUaaalial* 
l^am  cadera  videnint,  commovisse  se  videnlor,  et  jus  in  iQb  «Bi|im  rftSimiias  Vof 
enim  jam  Albani  tamuli,  alque  luci,  vos  ingui^m  implorp  atqiift  oh(j»rtpC|  vosqiw  AQ^ 


noniBi  abriits  arae,  sacrprum  popuH  Bomaai  socis  et  eqoalM,  quas  ille  preceps 
ti&,e«sispro9tratisque>  sanctlssiinls  lucis,  substnictloiiiim  msaois  mcNttMs  onprtiig 
rat  ;  vastne  tam  aras,  vestrae  raUgionas  vigiieeunti  vestrai  vb  vahait,  qawM  lUe  mmtk 


•eelera  poUuerat.  Tuque  az  top  edUo  i«onte  M%^\h  afuacte  ^pUfr*  eaJiiafclHe. 
neiDora,  finesque,  sepe  oddqI  nefario  stropro,  scelere  ma/^nl^tj  aifquando  ad 
puDienduin,  oculus  aperuisti :  vobis  illa^,  vestro  in  conspeetOi^  sene,  aed^jmt^taioc^ 
at  dsbto  noMos  atioUs  fttit.* 

/ 
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«ici|t  rf}iii9«^ai  reruni)  faodamentuin,  s^pientiiic  o^  eoim  in  vitiiy  «}<;  in 
oratione  nibii  est  difficjlius  quam  qqpd  dee^at  vi(ier^ ;  bujtil  igQoratioo^ 
saepwoi^  pecc^itar ;  ooo  eniip  onjiis  fortima^  qon  oihois  fU]i:tQnt{»|f|  poo 
•pioif  9ti^i  pec  vero  locua,  aqt  teoipuSy  aat  ao^itajr  pnini«»  eod^O)  am  v^ 
^ruiQ  g^nere  imct^iifius  e^it,  nDt  aeq^enUaruqi,  §eiiiperque  m  oqini 
parfe  oratlQiua,  ut  yl^t^  quici  dece4t  coAsiderandimi  f  qqqd  ^t  in  r^  di^ 
qa»iaf  itur  positum  est^  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qi^  diqunti  et  eoriim  qui 
audlant,'*  So  much  for  the  comsid^^tions  th»t  require  ta  be  auepde(| 
V>»  with  respect  to  the  vebefneoce  ^djvarmth  which  U  allow^  io  P^PH* 
lar  eloqqeDce. 

The  current  of  sty)e  $houId  io  genen^l  be  full,  freey  aad  Qatiira{. 
<)uaifit  and  artifiet^  ezpreyaipns  are  out  oif  place  here;  and  alway«d|^, 
rp^t^  fropi  perauasipn.  It  is  a  fttrong  and  laanly  ftyle  vhich.  «boQl4 
chiefly  tie  studied ;  and  metaphorical  langui^e,  when  properly  lotrodo^ 
«d,  produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphm  are  vrarqiy 
glowing  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  wt(i  be  ever|Qoke4| 
vhichy  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  reiparlpBd  and  censured* 
Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamatipn^  the  strength  pf  the  ftgure  makei  im* 
pressfoQ ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  diffuseofss  suited^  tvt  po« 
imlar  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fit  any  exact  bounds.  I  knaw  that  it  is 
commoo  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  <aa|t  prqp^,  )  ^m  in* 
iciined,  however  I  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring  ip  th^  respect} 
and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  style,  public  apfakff 9  ofteii 
Ipse  more  in  point  ^  strengtl^  than  they  gain  by  Uie  fulness  o|  their  il* 
liistratipi^.  There  is  n6  doubt,  that  in  speaking  to  a  multiMide,  wa  VHisf 
not  speiik  in  sentences  and  apothegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  e^plaiii 
iind  Inculcate  3  but  this  care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far, 
IJITe  ought  always  to  remember  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  please4 
with  bearing  ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired  } 
and  the  moment  they  begin  to  tire,  aM  our  eloquence  goea  for  nothings 
A  loose  and  verbose  manner  nef  er  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and,  oa  mo$% 
cKTcasipas,  we  had  better  run  the  risque  of  saying  too  Rttle  dian  top  n^ucb* 
Better  pl^ce  our  thought  in  ope  strong  point  of  view,  and  reft  it  ther^ 
than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a  profosion  qf  wordfL 
Vjpon  It,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  heai^ers,  ami  leavatbeni  flat  aod 
languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereailer  tp  treat  upart.  It  i^ 
au^^nt  now  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assembles,  the  bei^ 
Biaon^r  pf  delivery  is  the  5rm  and  the  determiped.  An  arrogant  and 
QVarbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  dnagreeable  $  and  the  least  ap> 
pearf  i|ce  of  if  ought  tp  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  certain  decisive  tonej 
Ybicb  may  be  assumed  evf  n  by  a  mode^  niaq,  who  is  thoirougbly  pern 
aa^d/B4  9f  th^  senliinents  he  utters ;  ^d  wh^^b  is  ti^  best  calculated  for 
n^a^g^  a  g^eral  impresfiiion.    A  feebla  ^d  beajtaiiiig  maanerbe^pei^M^ 


^^? 
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*'  *  Good  tense  k  tbe  fouadfttion  of  eloqaeoee,  as  it  is  of  all  other  thiiigi  that  ua 
valuable.  It  happeds  ia  oratory  exactly  as  it  does  in  life,  that  frequently  nothing  is 
mote  d/Acult  than  to  discern  what  is  pioper  and  becoming.  In  eonseqaenoe  off 
laiiteliiaa this,  tlie  groMest  fa^ts  are  oftaa  conmitled.  For  to  the  diflferent  degrees 
€fs  IM^  foitaae  apA  age  among  nea,  to  sH  the  vaiistie^  of  tia|e^  phee,  fpd  auditev- 


we  tiaati  as  by  the  cliasaelem  of  tkosawfapi^eak,  or  of  tko^  wkahsaa.* 
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always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion ;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a 
favourable  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to  embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflec- 
tion and  observation,  concerning  the  pecutinr  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The  slim  of  what  hn 
been  said,  is  this :  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is  persuasion ;  fad  this 
must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument  and  reasoning  must  be  the 
basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  business,  and  not  mere  declaimen. 
We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and 
utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentimeDti. 
The  premeditation  should  be  of  thing^s,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  should  be  studied ;  the  manner  and  expression  vani 
and  animated  ;  though  still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  nay 
at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard 
to  the  audience,  and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every 
public  speaker :  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather 
than  diffuse;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclode  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine  and 
artt'ul  speaking  is  momentary ;  that  made  by  argument  aud  good  sense; 
is  solfd  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now^hat  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species  ofors- 
^ry  of  which  J  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from  Demos- 
thenes. Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English  translatloa, 
they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and  spirited  eloqueoce 
which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostly  fron 
the  Philippics  and  Olynihiacs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations  spo- 
ken to  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the  sob* 
ject  of  both  the*  Philippics,  and  the  Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not 
confine  myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  froa 
two  or  three  of  them ;  such  as  may  shew  his  general  strain  of  speiikiog; 
on  some  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  tSf 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  grav- 
ing power  and  crafty  policy,  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon  aiWr 
overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began  to  be 
alarmed ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  feeblej 
several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by  Philip^ 
bribes  to  favour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  D^ 
fldosthenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first  Philip* 
pic ;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  simple  and  artless. 

*  Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians  !  on  some  new  subject  of  debate, 
I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declared  their  opin- 
ions. If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I  should  havft 
Continued  silent  ^  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted  to  speak  my  s^' 
tiiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these  speakers  have  of- 
ten times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ;  thongli 
I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon  :  for  if  they  o" 
former  occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  would  not  have 
found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present. 

*  First  then,  Athenians  !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  afrair^ 
at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  desperate.  Wbs* 
I  am  now  going  to^advance  may  possibly  appear  a  paradox;  yet  it  »*• 


*  In  tha  foUowiog extracts^  Lelaad'a  traoslation  it  okutly  foUowiied. 
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certaia  tnith^  that  our  past  inisibrtanes  aflford  a  circanurtan^e  maiVla-^ 

Tourable  of  all  others  to  our  future;  hopes**  Afld  what  is  that  ?  evea 
that  oar  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total  indolence  and 
utter  disregard  of  our  owa  interest.'  .For  wore  we  thus  situated,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  which  our  duty,  demanded^  thea  indeed  we  might  regard 
our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.  2ut  now,  Philip  liatb  only  con- 
quered your  supineoess  and  inactivity  ^  the  state  he  bath  not  conquered* 
You  cannot  be  said  to  be  defeated;  y^ur  force. hath, never  been  exerted* 

If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a  for« 
midable  enemy  in  Philips  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  numerous  ar<» 
jnles  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of  our,statei 
despoiled  of  so  much  ofltsdohiinions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  justly. 
Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this  :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians  I  when  we  pos« 
lessed  Py  dna^  Potidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that  country  round :  when 
jnaoy  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him,  were  free  and  independently 
and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  If  Philip,  at  that  tim^ 
weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had  desponded  of  success  against  ypu^ 
he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now. 
crowned  with  success,  nor  could  have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  ot 
grandeur  at  which  you  now  behold  him.  But  be  knew  well  that  the' 
strongest  places  are  only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  r/eady 
for  the  conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  domii^ons  of  the  absent  devolv^ 
Aaturalty  to  those  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to 
the  active  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns 
whole  nations.  He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  goyerti^ 
as  a  protector.  For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such,  as 
they  see  resolved  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

'  If  you,  my  countrymen  !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  dater* 
lain  the  like  sentiments  ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve  him* 
self  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities  enablq 
him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the 
field;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes 
which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  bu- 
siQtss  may  lie  upon  others  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then, 
hy  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recal  those  opportunities  which  your  su- 

{nneness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastise  the  inso- 
ence  of  this  man. 

'  But  when,  O  my  countrymen !  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vigour  ? 
Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event  ^  tUl  forced  by  some  necessi- 
ty  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condition  ?  To  free  men, 
die  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent 
necessity  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring*  of  the  other,  'what  new  advices?'  Can  any 
diing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the 
Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  *  Is  Philip'dead  ?' — ^  No— but  he  is 
sick.*  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not  ?  suppos- 
ing he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue 
thus  regardless  of  your  interest. 

^  Many,  I  know^  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating  all  the  ru- 
mours, they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.     Some  cry,  Philip  hath  joined 

*  This  thoiasht  is  only  hidted  at  in  tM  first  Philippic,  but  l/t  ought  out  more  fuliy  ta 
)h9  tbivd;  asahe  aame  thought,  occasioned  by  stmitar  situattuns  of  affair?,  somettmn 
obctir  hi  the  dUGerent  orations  oa  thi?  subject. 


trfth  Hr^Xac^iJbhBORiAiis,  aitd  ^ef  ^re  eMcertiog  die  d^trddkm  6t 
Thebes.  Others  assure  tis,  hfr  bath  tent  ad  embassy  to  the  King  of  Per- 
^1^;  othe^,that  he  i^  fdrtiffin^  places  in  fllyria.  That  me  Hi  gotbtM 
Dramiilg  out-  seveml  tales.  I  do  bdieve  iddeed^  Athenians !  that  he  is  ia- 
a^kicated  wHh  his  gfreatne^,  and  does  entel*tain  his  imagination  with  many 
Such  visibnary  projects^  as  he  sees  no  powei*  Hsing  to  oppose  him.  Buft 
i  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  So  taicen  his  measures,  that  the  weak- 
est amohg  lis  (fbr  the  wealcest  they  are  who  spread  stich  rumours)  kiiov 
-irhat  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  US  disregard  these  taies.  Let  tis  only  be  par- 
idaded  of  this^  that  he  is  our  enemy  ;  that  We  haVe  \btig  been  sabjeci  to 
^Ins  insoledee ;  that  whatever  We  expected  t6  have  beeii  doiiei  for  us  by 
l^theiii,  hath  tdm^d  against  us ;  that  all  the  resoui'ce  l^ft,  is  In  ourselves; 
ind  that  If  We  afe  not  indined  to  catty  our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be 
forced  to  en^ge  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  pef^u&ded  of  these  things,  nA 
theik  we  shall  totae  td  a  |>r6per  determination,  and  be  no  longer  gilidai 
by  tndtoors.  We  need  not  be  solicitous  to  ItlioW  What  particular  eveots 
are  id  happen .  We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen^ 
dttless  tve  give  dde  attention  to  our  own  atfairs,  iLnd  act  as  becomes 
Athenianftt. 

*  Were  it  A  ptAtn  generally  adknowledg^d/  that  Philip  is  now  at  actnsl 
war  With  tfaie  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would  then  be,  bow 
to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  6ut  ^ince  there  are  persons  So  strangely 
lafatuated,  that  ahhough  he  has  already  po^dessed  hirnself  of  a  consider- 
able  psknofour  domiUlons  ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests; 
ftlthough  all  Greece  has  suffered  by  fail  injustice ;  yet  they  can  hear  it  re- 
|>eated  In  thi^  assembty,  that  it  is  Sdmeof  us  who  seek  to  embroil  tli^  stala 
in  war  :  this  suggestion  must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  a4iait| 
that  #ere  it  in  our  pOWer  to  detei^mlne  whether  we  should  be  at  peaot 
or  Wat,  peace  if  It  depehded  on  our  option,  is  lAost  desirable  to  be  em- 
braced. But  If  the  other  party  hath  drawfi  the  sWord,  and  gatfaeffe>d  his 
armies  roand  him;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  wltil^,  in 

,  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us  but  to 
oppose  him  ?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is  only  a  prepa* 
ration  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  at\er  his  other  eon4|ocstB^ 
1  bold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At  least,  it  is  only  oar  covkWI 
towards  Philip,  not'Phillp'S  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a 
p«ace  ;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended, 
fof  which  his  gold  is  So  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  thtf 
he  may  be  at  liberty  tb  catty  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  ntak^  oo 
war  on  him. 

*  Heavens  !  Is  there  any  mariof  a  right  mind  who  would  judge  of  peace 
or  war  by  wgrds,  and  not  by  actions  -  Is  there  aity  ,man  so  weak  as  to  ima* 
gine  that  it  is  for  the  sakebf  those  paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  DronguylnS) 
and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira«  that  Philip  is  now  braving  the  utmost  dangers, 
and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils  and  seasons  ;  and  that  he  has  no  de« 
signs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens? 
or  that  hf  will  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungaooi 
of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace  r*  Bat 
you  wait,  perhaps,  till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so: 
no,  though  he  were  at  your  gjates  Up  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he 
is  not  at  war      Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people.orOreitm,  when 

**  '  =====         ■■  ^ —  f.L'  I   TaBsra^aaagte 
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hki  ibreet  irere  >  ifl  th«  bear!  of  their  coiintiy  ;  mtk  hit    proteslont  i^ 

tl»»M  of  fMNer«,  OKtil  the  moacitt  lie  attacked  their,  wmtts :  and  tbus  he. 

ftmaaied'  the  Olynthians  ttH  he  catne  within  a  few  milet  of  tiwnij  and 

then  he  sent  them  a  mefltan^,  that  either  they  must   quit  cheir  chy,  or 

lie  hia  kln^om.     He  would  indeed  be  the  absordest  of  mankind,  iff 

while  you  taffep  hit  outrages  to'  pass  unooticed,  and  are  wholly  engaged 

In  aecQsing  and  pfx>secutiai^  ooe  another,  he  should,  by  declaring  war, 

p«t  an  <ffd  to  your  private  contests,  warn  you  to  direct  all  yoar  zeal 

agaiast  him,  and  derive  bis  pentfiooers  of  their  most  speeions  preteneo 

§mt  saspeodiag  yoor  resolations,  that  of  bis  not  b^ing  at  war  with  the 

ataHe^    I,  for  nty  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the 

Megarieaas,  hy  his  atteiapts  apoo  the  liberty  of  Euboea^  by  his  late 

iocucaiaas  into  Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  PeioponncsaSy  Pialtp  has. 

vMated  the  tf«aty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you  $  unless  yoa 

sImM  affivm,  tltat  he  who  prepares  to  be^ege  a  city,  is  sfUl  at  peace, 

Mtil  the  waUs  be  actually  invested.    The  aian  whose  designs,  whose 

whole  condact  tends  to  redace  aie  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 

me,  tboogh  oat  a  bU>w  has  yet  been  fe^iven,  ner  a  sword  drawa^ 

AU  G^ce,  all  the  barbarian  Workfc,  is  too  narow  for  this  man's  am* 
liition.  And  tlft>i|gli  we  Greei^  see  aad  hear  all  this,  we  send  no 
ambassies  to  each  other  i  we  express  no  resentment ;  but  into  such 
wretchedness  are  we  sank,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect  what  oar 
iutencst  and, duty  demand;  Wvthoot  engaging  ia associations,  or  ibraiin^ 
eooledomcies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  poWe#  $ 
each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  to  which  anotiier  is  desitroyed,  ia 
•eoHidi  time  gained  to  him ;  although  no  man  can  be  ignorant^  tfaat^ 
Mke  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  those  who 
linak  themselvet  the  most  remote  from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause 
ef  oar  present  passive  disposition  ?  for  some  cause  sure  there  most 
be,  why  the  Qteekw,  who  have  been  so  zealous  berctolbre  in  defaace 
of  liberiy,  are  now  so  prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians  !  is, 
that  a  principle,  which  was  temeriy  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  ^now  ex« 
Ists  no  more ;  a  principle  which  conqoered  the  opulence  of  Persia ; 
amintaiBed  the  freedon^  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of 
sea  and  Uiod.  That  principle  was,  an  onanimous  abhorrence  of  ail 
those  who  accepted  bribes  Irom  princes,  that  wtreeneaMes  to  the  IiIh 
crties  of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  erhne  alto- 
ipethor  aanardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  w^uld  then  sell 
for  gaM,toe  fovooraMeeonjonctores  which  fortune  put  mto  diciir  hands* 
No  gold  could  impair  our  arm  concord  at  home,  -oar  hatred  and  dill* 
^ODce  of  tyrants  aind  barbariaas.  But  now  all  things  are  exposied  to 
aale,  as  ia  a  public  market.  Corraptiort  has  vnirodvced  such  aMnmero, 
as  have  proved  the  foane  and  destruction  of  our  country*  Js  a  maa 
kaown  to  have  received  foreign  moeey  ^  •People  eovy  htm..  Does  he 
^B  It  ?  They  bugh.  Is  he  oonWrted  ia  ^m  ?  They  Ibrgive  him : 
no  aaiversaUy  has  this  contagion  diifustd  itself  among  us. 

Mf  thei«  be  any  who^  though  not  carried  a«vay  by  bribes,  yet  are 
stiuck  with  terror,  as.  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
aiay  ooe,  apoa  a  little  coasideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
ai^ific6B  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  afiairs  are 
BOW  remdj  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians  !  should  think  Philip 
vedly  to  be  dreaded,  if  1  sew  him  raised  by  honourable  means.  When 
forces  join  in  haratony  and  aflfeetioa,  and  one  common  interest  aoitea 
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€onMenltog  pewera,  tb€n  they  share  the  Inib  with  alacrity^  and  endnc' 
ilistreuet  whh  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant  ambitiao  and  law- 
less power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandized  a  single  peraoat 
the  first  pretence^  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  him,  and  dashes 
ku  greatness  to  the  groood.  For,  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians !  it  is 
Hot  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  uponinjosticey  perjury,  and  treach* 
ery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while, 
firom  hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrif3ra  their 
weakness,  and  they  fall  of  themselves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in  stractnres  of 
every  kind,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the 
grounds  aiid  principles  of  great  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  tntk, 
Knt  this  solid  foundation  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Henoe,  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  wbo  di^ 
trust,  who  envy  Inm.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  hopcMU'  and 
yoor  interest  require,  you  wiH  not  only  discover  the  weakness  and  imua* 
cerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition  also  of  hi9  own  kii^ 
dom.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  inclinations  of  his  aub^edi 
are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  gbry  ;  bot  they 
have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Harrassed  by  those  various  ezcoraiOBs 
ke  is  ever  making,  they  groan  under  perpetual  calamity  j^tom  from  their 
business  and  their  families;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their 
QoastB.  All  those  glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  bis 
greatness,  have  wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and 
ed  it  much  weaker  than  it  originally  wjis.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and 
baseness,  and  those  troops  of  bufibons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he 
carresses  and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are|  to  men  of  just  diiscenuoMDl, 
great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present  his  moceaaei 
casta  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with  the  lenstdi^ 
grace,  his  feebleness  will  appear  and  his  character  be  expesed.  Far,  as 
in  our  bodies,  #faile  a  man  is  in  apparent  health,  the  effect  of  some  in*  . 
ward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be 
concealed ;  but  as  soon,  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  his  aectai 
Infirmities  shew  themselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder  is 
IcMiged :  so,  in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad, ' 
many  defects  escape  the  general  eye ;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their 
own  territory,  their  infirmities  come  forth  to  general  observation. 

<  Fortune  has  great  influence  on  all  human  aflairs ;  but  I,  for  osy  partp 
should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens  with  the  least  degree  of  vigour  io  m> 
serting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.     For  we  have  many  better  rea* 
sons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this  man.     But,  indeed, 
he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  either  ea 
bis  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  surprisingthat  he,'whois  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom 
HO  opportunity  escapes ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be 
superior  to  you,  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  fraan 
ing  decrees,  and  inquiring  after  news  ?  The  contrary  would  be  much 
more  surprising,  if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  aa  became  a  state 
engaged  in  war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  iiK 
defatigable  vigilance.     It  is  this,  Athenians  !  it  is  this  which  gives  htm  at 
his  advantage  against  you.    Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
and  perpetually  engaged  io  projectinghis  designs,  can,  in  a  moment,  strike 
the  blow  where  he  pleases     Bot  we,  when  any  accident  alarms  us,  first 
^ipfoka  our  Trierarcki:  then  we  aUow  them  to  exchange  by  sahstits-' 
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tion :  then  the  sopplies  are  considered  5  pext,  we  resohre  to  man  our  fleet 
with  strangers  and  foreigners ;  then  find  it  necessary  to  Supply  their  place 
ours^ves.  In  the  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  sailing  to  defend, 
tfae  enemy  is  already  master  of ;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  as  in 
preparing ;  and  the  issues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irreso- 
late  measores.  >  ^ 

^  Consider  then  youir  present  situation^  and  make  such  provision  as  tlie 
urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or  your  twenty 
thousand  foreigners ;  of  .those  armies  which  appear  so  magnificent  on  pa- 
per  only ;  great  and  terrihle  in  your  decrees,  tn  execotiou  weak  andcoa- 
tenoptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up- chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of 
the  state ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and 
wfaromsoever  you  appoint  as  general,  let  .them  be  entirely  under  his  gui- 
'dance  and  authority.  For  ever  since  our  armies  have  been  formed  oC 
foreigners  alone,  their  victories  have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and 
confederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagance  of 
power.* 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  fbrees  which  should  b# 
rstised,  and  the  places  of  their  destination;  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes  in  form  his  motion,  as  we 
woald  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  money,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it  should 'be  raised.  Having  finished 
all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  ora^ 
tions  on  public  afiairs,  commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  terminates  the  first  Philippic  ;*  I,  for  my  part,  have  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  chosen  to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but 
what  f  was  convinced  would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
heard  my  sentiments  freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve* 
1  should  have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  fer  your  advantage  to 
have  your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
^at  be  who  layeth  it  before  yon  would  share  the  same  advantage.  But, 
nncertain  as  I  know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself,  I  yet 
determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these  measures,  if 
porsoed,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of  all  those  opinions 
which  snail  be  ofifered  to  your  acceptance,  may  the  gods  determine  that 
to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  general  welfare  I' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  manner 
of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 


LECTURE  XXVIIL 

ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR— ANALYSIS  OP  CICERO'S 

ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 

1  TRE  ATED  in  *the  last  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence  of 
popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  applicable 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public  speaking,  tb 
which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  wbichj  will  therefore  be 
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fibe  tborter.  AU«  b^wever^.tliat  vat  $ai4  la  the  ibriii«r  lecture  mmt 
noc  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  iai|MM-taBce|  that  1  bogja  with  shearing 
where  the  disttoctioo  lief. 

In  the  ftnt  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar^andia  popular  asaen- 
Uief ,  are  comiaoaly  difiereaU    In  popular  asseaibliefty  the  great  dbject 
is  persuasion ;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hearers  to  some 
or  eondttcty  as  good,  &1,  or  useful.     For  accpmpUshlog  this  end,  it  is 
CMwbent  en  him  to  apply  huDfelf  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  oiir 
tore;  to  the  passiuus  and  to  the  hearti  as  well  as  to  the  onderstaadiug. 
Bat,  at  the  bar^  con  victioo  is  the  great  object     There,  it  is  not  tb4  speak- 
er's business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good  or  aseful,  but  to  shew 
tham  what  lis  just  and  trne ;  aad  of  course,  it  is  chiefly  or  solely^  to  ihe 
anderataading  that  his  eloiiuenoe  is  addressed.    This  is  a  chai^teristicai 
diflerence  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  thenselres  to  one  <»  to  . 
a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  gene  rally  of  age^  gravity,  and  au- 
thority of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages  which  a 
tailed  and  nuinerous  assembly  afiords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech, 
uvea  supposing  their  subject  to  adoiit  them.  Passion  doies  not  cisa  so  ea- 
aily ;  the  speaker  is  beard  more  cooUy ;  he  is  watched  over  mora  aeveie- 
>ly,  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attemptiag  that  hig^b  vehe- 
ment tone,  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  muU^ude. 

la  the  last  pUce,  the  nature  and  management  pf  the  subjects  which  he- 
longf^to  the  bar,  require  a  very  difierent  species  of  oratoj-y  (rom  that  af 
popular  atoemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a  much  wider  caufk 
He  is  seldom  coafiaed  to  any  precise  rule ;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  fnua 
a  great  variety  of  quarters ;  and  employ  every  illustrati^a  which  hii 
fancy  or  imagiaatioo  suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  spesakij^as 
limited  to  precise  law  and  statute,  imagination  is  not  ullowed  to  take 
Its  scope.  The  advocate  was  always  layii^  before  him  the  line,  the 
square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  ps>  be  coa- 
tittually  applyhig  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  tbat  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  ta  of  a 
much  more  llroited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of  po^palar 
assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  bewtire  of  cQ0siderui|^  eves 
the  judicial  oratioas  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  as  exact  modela  af  the 
saanner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  ft 
is  necessary  to  arara  young  lawyers  of  this;  because,  though  these  were 
pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  priminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of 
the  bar  anciendy,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer 
proach  to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does.  This  was 
chiefly  to  two  causes : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was  much  less 
aa'^object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In  the  days  of  ]>c* 
mosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were  few,  simple,  and  geo* 
eral ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  £loqueace,  much  aiore  than  JB> 
risprudence,  was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero 
somewhere  says,  that  three  months  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  maa 
a  complete  civilian ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  h^a  good  pkadar 
at  the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  aU.  For  there  were  an^qiim^  the 
Komaas  a  set  of  laen  eaUed  pragmaiifiif  whose  office,  it  was  tp  give  the 
erator  aU  the  law  knawiedgs  which  thf  cai^aa  be  was  to  plead  requor- 
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«dy  m4  wbidi  b#  pul  into  ibat  popular  ferai)  and  dret^ed  up  «itli  ihote 
coicHirv  4)f  elpquea^y  t^9t  weie  best  fitted  for  iuflueociiig  tbe  judges  be- 
fore whom  be  spoke* 

We  may  observe  next,  thait  tbe  civil  and  crimuial  judges^  b^  m 
Greece  and  Koine,  were  cooubodI^  mucb  more  nuinerous  tban  they  are 
with  usy  aitd  for^d  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  Tbe  reoowne4  tribtttial 
pf  tbe  Areopsfgus  at  Atheps  consisted  of  fifty  j  udges  at  tbe  leasl.^  ikfmc 
iaaj(£  it  to  consist  of  a  greia  many  more.  Wbep  Soprates  was  c«p)d«rfiu»- 
edy  by  wbas  court  it  is  uocertaia,  we  are  informed  tbat  no  fewer  ibao  Z9iO 
voted  against  him.  In  Rome,  tbe  Frxtor,  who  was  the  proper  judge 
boih  in  civil  and  criminal  caiisesi  named,  for  every  caa*^  of  moment, 
the  Judk€$  Seiicti,  as  tbey  were  called,  wiM>  were  always  namer^iusy  and 
had  tbe  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous ctiuse of 
JMilo,  Cic^o  spoke  to  fifty-one  Jt«dtcss  SeUctiy  and  so  had  tbe  advantage 
of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  n  few  Warned  judges  of 
the  point  of  law,  as  is  th^  case  witli  us,  but  to  an  asseqibly  of  RoaMp 
citjabeas.  Hence  aU  those  arts  of  popular  eloquence,  which  we  find  the 
Romaaoratoi  so  frequently  employing,  and  probably  with  much  sMccess* 
lience  tears  and  commiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  tbe  iastru- 
mentsof  gaining  a  cause,  ll^nce  certab^practices,  wtncb  would  be  recl^« 
oB42d  tbeaitrical  among  usy  were  comoion  at  the  Roauta  bar  ;  such  as  in- 
troducing not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  bat  piro- 
seniiMg  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  cbildireny  endeavouring 
;o  move  them  b^  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  On  account  of  the  wide  diiTarence  between  tl^ 
aacieat  iind  naodern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  difio* 
lence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which  I  ioraterly 
took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  manner  eif  pleading 
would  BOW  be  extremely  jB||udiciout.  To  great  advantage  be  may  stiU  be 
studied  by  every  speaker  at  tbe  bar.  In  the  address  with  wbicb  be  opens 
his  subject,  and  tbe  insinuation  be  employs  for  gaining  the  f^^vourof  the 
judgeas  ;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  bis  facts  ;  ia  the  gracefulness  of 
his  aarratioa  ^  in  the  conduct  and  exposiiioa  of  his  arguments,  he  may 
and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  belbre  us  ; 
butooe  whoshould  imitate  bim  also  in  bis  exaggeration  and  amplificatioaa, 
in  bin' diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  bis  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  he 
shoaid  appear  there  in  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

BeAMe'  f  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the  elo- 
quettee  of  the  bar,  i  aNJSt  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation 
of  a  lawyer's  repatation  and  success,  mast  always  be  laid  in  a  protound 
knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to 
him,  or  deserve  more  of  his  deep  and  serioas  stady .  For  wluUever  bis 
abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  law  be  reckoned 
superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit  their  caase  t»  bim.  Besides  pre- 
vioas  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thin|r 
highly  material  to  tbe  success  of  every  pleader,  is,  a  difigent  and  painful 
attenlioa  to  every  cause,  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  so  as  to  be  thorough^ 
ty  flsaster  of  ail  the  An^ts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this>  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  jvistly  represent  it 
as  a  necessary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  In  plesdio?* 

S'l  I  ■  ■  ueagssan   r  t     ,     ,,,1     ■  ■       1  i    u  in  <  ,  r-  iit       j  a 

•  Vide  Fotter,  AnCfq.  vol.  i.  p.  10S» 
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Ckero  tdls  us  (under  the  character  of  ABtoniuiy  in  the  kcmmI  beak 
jDe  Ortftore)  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with  ererj  dictt 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  shoold  be  no 
to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain  himaelf 
freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  ohjectioBi  and  to  plead  the 
of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might  come  at  the  whole  tnith, 
and  be  fully  preparsd  on  every  point  of  the  business;  ,and  that,  afterthe 
client  had  retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  hiflsself^  mider 
three  different  characters,  his  own,  that  of  the  jndge^  and  t|iat  of  the 
advocate  on  the  opposite  side.  He  censures  very  severely  thoae  of  the 
profession  who  decline  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  oot  oalf 
with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  o^  trast* 
To  the  same  purpose  Qaintilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of^his  Istal  book^ 
delivers  a  g^eat  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods  which 
a  lawyer  should  employ  for  obtaining  the  most  thorough  knowledge  sf 
thfe  causes  he  is  to  plead  ;  again  and  again  recommending  patience  and 
attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sesniblyi 
*  Non  tarn  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam  ignorare  necessstfvsu  Fre> 
quenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remediun),  in  iis  orator  inveniet  quae  Ittigslo* 
ri  in  neutram  partem,  habere  momentum  videbantur.'t 
«  Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  knowledgt 
which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause  which  he  is  Is 
plead  ip  particular,  can  furnish  him,  i  must  next  observe,  that  eloqweaee 
in  pleading  is  of  the  highe&t  moment  for  giviiig  support  to  a  came.  It 
were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  because  the  ancient  popular  mi 
vehement  manner  of  pleading  is  now  in  a  great  measore  snperaede^ 
there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of 
it  is  become  superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  dianged, 
yet  still  there  is  a  right  and  proper  manner  which  deserves  to  be  stored 
as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  publit  speaking  when 
eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  ca 
which  men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  usierest 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtiiity  of  the  subjects  geaeraUy  agi> 
tated  at  the  bar,  require  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind  of  ekxpicaco 
in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give  propn*  weight  ^to  dw 
arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  an^  thhig  whkh  the  plead* 
er  advances  from  passing  unregarded.-  The  efiect  of  good  speakiBg  is 
always  very  great.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impresstosi  madt 
on  the  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  nasMie  by 
one  who  pleads  the  same  cautfe  with  elegance,  order  and  strength^  as 
there  is  between  our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  m 
in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  ail  the 

■■-'■  «  r  r  '  ■!      ■  ■  ■  ■         " 


<*  ^Equidem  soleo  dare  operaiSy  ut  de  »aB  quiaqut  re  me  ipse  doceet ;  et 
adsit)  quo  liberins  loquatar  et  agere  adversarii  causani,  ut  ille  agat  suam  ;  et  quicqpid 
de  Aua  re  cogitaret,  io  oaediam  proferat.  Itaque  cikin  ilte  deeessit,  tres  persoDas  on 
suttineo,  sumnii  animi  eqnitate ;  meanly  advertarii,  jadioes.-->Noimalit  dnm 
suam  multam  eiittimari  voluBt»  at  toto  foro  volitare,  et  a  eaaaa  ad  caaaam  ire 
tur,  caasas  dicuot  incognitas.  In  quo  est  ilia  quidem  majgna  offensia,  vel 
Busceptis  rebus,  vel  perfidiae  receptis  ;  sed  etiam  tlla,  major  opinionei  quod oeoio  po- 
test de  ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turpissim^  dicere.' 

t  '  To  Itsten  to  something  that  is  superflnoas  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be  icnor^ 
ant  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  higfalT  pr^dieial.  The  advocate  will  ho» 
quently  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  tiaie,  wlmt  is  Am 
DToper  defence,  from  circnmstanees  which,  to  the  party  hiauelf,  appeared  to  be  of 
.little  or  no  moment/  ^ 
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Xbcrttl  profestioDB^  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abifities  than  that 
«f  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to  suffer  by  the 
arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejodiees,  or  secret  intrigues.  He  is  sure 
of  comiug  forward  according  to  his  merit ;  for  he  stands  forth  every  day 
lo  vieir ;  ;he  eaters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competitors ;  every  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public,  whose  decision  seldom  tails  of 
^ng  just,  because  it  is  impartial,  interest  and  friends  may  set  forward 
a  young  pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  begin- 
aiBg;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputa- 
lioD  resting  on  these  assistances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark, 
JMlges  decide,  parties  watch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients 
aever  fail  to  resort,  who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his 
jLaowledge,  eloquence,  and  industry: 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,'  that  the  eloquence  suited  to 
the  bar,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the  cahtt 
and  teaiperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasonidg. '  Sometimes  a 
Jittie  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dfy 
subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  attention ;  but  this  liberty 
must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  a  florid  style,  and  a  sparklih^. 
manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  j^aloos  ear,  by 
Ike  judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  failing  in  soundness  and  strength  of  argument.  It  is  purity 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  per- 
spicuous and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the 
yedaatry  of  law  terms,  aad  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall 
i^ipear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  profession 
are  accused ;  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  so  hastily,  and 
with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoid- 
sUy  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to 
those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early 
Itudy  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
WBML  Let  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers  which  they 
ante,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style ;  which  expresses  the 
same  t|^ng  much  better  in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation 
of  intricate  and  endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will 
become  natural  to  them  aflerwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business 
•Ml  ftNrce  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
rile  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become 
fclBiliar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they 
iish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves  with  energy  and 
|race. 

.-^Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.    This  should 

shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question  ;  in  shewing 

nrly  what  is  the  point  in  debate ;  what  we  admit ;  what  we  deny ;  and 

iere  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us,   and  the  adverse  party. 

iiy  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and  arrangfement  of  all  the  parts  of 

pleading.     In  every  sort  of  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost 

(uence  ;  but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to 

bar,  it  h  almost  all  in  all.     Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  ta« 

in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method,     if  there  be  indistinct- 

and  disorder  there,  we  can  have  no  sticcess  la  convincing :  we  leave 

whole  oause  in  darkness. 
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Witb  foif:iciSt  to  Ak  ocNidDci  of  narraliOB  and  nrgama^tmim^  | 
kerea/ter  m«ke  tereral  remarkt,  when  1  cmne  to  treat  of  the  ctMipootat 
p«rt«  of  a  regular  onMaon.  I  shall  at  present  only  ofaavrve,  liort  tbto  nat^ 
ration  of  faois  at  tite  imr,  should  aivay s  be  at  concise  as  tha  nature  cf  them 
wHl  admit.  Facts  are  al  trays  of  the  greatest  oonseqtienee  to  be  ramem* 
bered  ijkiriiig  tiie  course  of  the  pleading ;  bat,  if  the  pleader  be  tedkita^ 
his  manner  of  relating  theoi,  and  needlessly  draunstantial,  he  lays  tan 
great  a  load  apon  the  aiemory.  Whereas,  by  cnttiag  off  all  aaperflaoai 
circufDHlaAcea  to  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  aiaterial  fists  ;  he 
bolh  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  mahes  the  iaiproiniaa 
of  it  sii>re  iastiog.  in  argumentadoa,  sgai")  1  would  iadine  to  gi^re  aoafa 
to  a  fpore  difluse  ntanner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occaaiaua.  Far 
in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  pialsi 
tiooy  ar^asMatSy  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
IMS,  ftui  the  obscuritT  o(  law^Kwits  frequently  mqaires  the 
t^  bespreadnuty  and  placed  in diferent  lights,  in  order  to  ba 6iMj  ap» 
prehoeded. 

Wh€n  Uk  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  hy  kia  ad* 
versaly^  he  should  he  dn  bis  guard  not  to  do  them  iojastieey  by  4iap^ 
sing,,  nr  piadag  them  in  a  fake  light.  The  deceit  is  aoaa  discovered  ;  H 
will  net  fall  of  being  exposed ;  and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the 
hearens  widi  dmtrost  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either  wanto  di 
nu;nt  to  peroeiTJ^,  or  wants  fairoess  to  admit,  the  strength  of  the 
on  the  olhtor  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see  thad  be  states,  witb 
cy  and  candour,  the  argulnents  which  hare  been  ased  against  bin, 
he  proceeds  to  conotot  them,  a  strong  prejadice  is  crested  in  fain  invoo^ 
They  are  naMraMy  ied  to  think,  that  he  has  a  iAem  and  Ml  eosieaplioa 
d  all  that  caa  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  faebms  mint 
coofidenoeio  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  nitiasptts 
sufiport  it  by  any  artifice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  therabj  l«db 
nnd  to  raeeiiFe  much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  gia«ii  bgrn 
Bpeai&er,  wha  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrathig.  Thaee  in  ao  pan 
af  the  discoarse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of  al 
a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  lo  repreaentlbe 
of  his  antagoniats,  ia  order  to  refute  them. 

Wn  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especlaHy  in  a  lftv<ctf  ta* 
ply,  by  i^htch  we  may  throw  ridionle  on  something  that  had  bean 
the  other  side.     But,  though  tho  reputation  of  wit  bedaaiijliitg  ta  «  j4 
pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his  strength  upon  thin 
it  is  not  his  bttsineiis  to  make  aa  audieace  laugh,  but  to  eonvince 
judge }  and  seldotn.  or  ever,  did  any  one  rise  to  eminenoe  in  hia 
sion,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleadi^  a  eanse  is  always  nf  nsc 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  i^r^MitcH*  v<*hemenoe  be  natural ;  yet 
in  addressing  ourselves  <*v<mii  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  irbicli  anscs 
from  aeriousnefis  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aaeana  €( 
persuading  him  Anadvoc ate  personates  hi«  rlient ;  ho  bas  taken  apoa 
him  the  whole  cha r^re  of  his  interests ;  he  stands  in  his  place,  it  Is  mr 
proper  therefore,  and  has  a  had  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  appears  ia* 
different  and  unmoved;  and  IV- w  diaets  will  b«*  fond  of  trusting  tbeir in- 
terests in  thf  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earneatneas  and 
sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmtb  inio  every  cnaan  that  is 
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cboimttted  to  hifli,  wbether  it  can  be  supposed  realty  to  exic&e  bis  lealor 
not.     There  is  a  dignity  uf  character,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  iinpor* 
Uince  for  evtry  oneii^  this  prefessioo  to  support.     For  it  must  never  be 
forgoitpn,  that  there  is  no  iastruraent  of  persuasion  more  powerfu),  tb^n 
mn  opinion  of  pit>bity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  per* 
Miade.*    It  is  s»carceiy  possible  for  any  hc«rer  to  separate  altogether  the 
iflspression  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaics,  from  the  things  thi^t 
he  sajrs.     However  secretly  aod  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  leading 
its  weight  to  one  side  or  other ;  either  detracting  from^  or  adding  to,  the 
aotfaority  and  influence  of  his  speech.    This  opinion  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity iBttst  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by  some  degree  of  deli*- 
cBcy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manuer  of  conducting  thenu 
And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render  it  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  its  utmost  length,  yet  there  are 
attentions  to  thn  point,  which,  as  every  good  man  for  virtue's  saice,  so 
every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.    He 
will  always  decline  embarking  in  causes  that  are  odious-  and  manifestly 
unjust;  and,  when  he  supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief 
•tress  upon  soeh  arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  th«t  most  ten- 
able ;  reserving  his  zeal  ancl  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and 
iniqaity  are  flagrant.     But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  reqiiisit^ 
io  public  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  concern- 
ing the  oecuKar  strain  of  spesdeing  at  the  bar»  in  order  to  illu^raie  the 
flab^eet  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cieero^s  pleadings, 
or  jodidal  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,  pre  Clu$ntio>  The  celebrated^ 
one,  pro  MiUmey  is  more  laboured  and  showy ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory. 
That,  pro  Cluentioy  comes  nearer  the  strain  of  a  modern  pleading  ^  aiui 
thoogfa  It  has  the  dkiadvantage  of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  ip 
tiie  subject,  yet  it  b  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct  and  forcible  of  ail 
VCieero's  judicial  orations,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct. 

AvhosCluentins,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes,  had 
aecnsed  his  step&tfaer  Oppianicus  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  He 
prevailed  in  the  prosecution;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and  banished. 
But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in 
thbcaase,  these  gave  occasions  to  mfuch  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown 
a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight  years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Clpentius  of  having  poisoned  biin, 
together  with  a  charge  also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former 
trial  to  condemn  him.  In  this  acti<m  Cicero  defends  himp  The  accusers 
were  Cassia,  the  mother  of  Cloentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and 
young  Oppianicus,  the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Pr«tor,  was  judge,  together 
with  a  considerabh*  number  of  Judic$8  SeUeti, 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from  fio» 
common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  begins  with. 
taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  divided  into  two 
part8.t    These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Oppia- 


* '  Flartmnm  ad  omnia  momenti  est  in  hoc  positani)  si  virbona*  ciciditor.   Sic  en- 
im  conlingit,  ut  non  stndiom  advocatl^  Tideatur  afferre,sed  pece  teati3  fidem. 

QuiIffCT.  1.  Iv.  c.  1, 

t  'Aaimadvertei  judicesi  ofarteni  accusatoris  orationem  In  duas  divisam  esse  partes : 

Soaram  altera  mibi  niti  et  magnopere  confidere  videhatnr,  invidii  jam  inveterata  ju- 
icn  Janiani,  attera  tsatamniodo  consuetudinis  caasa,  timide  et  dimdenler  attjngcre 

Mm 
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nicQS ;  on  which  i)^t  accaser,  conscimis  of  hmvin^  no  proof,  did  not  hy 
the  stress  of  his  cause;  but  rested  it  chteiy  on  the  other  charge  of 
Yomerly  cormpting  the  judges ,  which  was  capital  in  certahi  <iises,  bgr 
the  Roman  law.  Cicero  purposes  to  follow  hini  in  this  method,  aoid  is 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication  of  his  client  from  the  latter 
charge.  He  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the  danger  of  jadgci 
aufiering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  taned 
by  faction,  and  directed  against  the  innocent.  He  acknowledges  tta 
Cluenttas  had  suffered  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  accoont  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  former  triai ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  atteasive 
bearing,  and  assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relalaRg' la 
that  matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfadiaa. 
A  great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introdactioo. 
*  The  crimes  with  which  Cloentius  was  charged,  were  hetnooa.  A 
nolher  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actioiia,  as  having 
first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having  afterwards  pas> 
soned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised  strong  prejodiat 
against  Cicero's  <Jient  The  first  step,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudtces ;  by  shewing  what  sort  of 
Cluentius's  mother,  and  h^-r  husband  Oppianicus,  were;  and  tl 
tnmmg  the  edge  of  public  indignation  against  them.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  sitiiatioaabll 
to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  Ibiee; 
and  in  doing  it,  lays  open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  goUi^ 
as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  manner  of  that  age ;  and  such  .as 
would  seem  Incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  tmktm 
in  the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  whicli  he  altedges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  absuidoBed 
character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  father  4)f 
Cfuentios,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  you:  g  man  of  iUnstrioai 
birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own  daughter.     She 

trevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  she  married 
erself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by  the  means  of  Oppii 
involved  in  Sylla^s  proscription,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  Sassia  heipg  left 
for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and  in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppiaaiesi 
hirai^elf  made  his  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  impnNiesceaf 
the  proposal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  tmd  iwia 
imbrued  in  her  former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  asm^  Is 
Oppianicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present,  wife.  Oppianicus  remused 
the  objection  byhavfng  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then  dirofcii^ 
lits  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and  Saama. 
These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  weH  beHeve,  with  At 


veosficU  eriminuiD ;  qui  de  re  lege  est  hac  questio  cooslituta.    Itaqae 
cartum  est  banc  eandem  distributioQem  invidlae  et  criminam  sic  in  defeQsion« 
▼are,  ut  omnes  intelligant^  nihil  me  nee  tubterfogert  voluisse  retlcendo,  nee 
nrt  dicendo.* 

*  *  Lectum  Ilium  genialem  qaem  biennlo  ante  fiK»  sam  mibeBti  straverat,  in 
domo  tibi  omari  et  ttemi,  espalta  atqua  enturbata  filia,  jubet  Nubk  ^eoeio 
■iillUauipicibus  fuDettitomnibutoinnluin.  O  mulieris  scelus  iocredibile,  S& 
banc  unam.  iu  omni  vita  ioaaditum !  0  audaciam  siagalarem !  non  timuisaei  si  minsi 
vim  deoram,  hominumque  famam,  at  illam  ipsam  noctem,  fancesqtie  illaa  naptiales? 
Hon  limen  cubiculi  ?  non  ciibilc  5liie  f  non  parietes  deniqae  ipeos  tupertonun  telle 
napttarum  ?  perfregit  ac  prostraVK  omnia  cupidhate  &  fnrore  ?  vieit  pudorea  fiMo; 
timorem  audacia ;  ratiooem  amentia.*  The  warmth  of  Cicero's  eioqwence, 
tlib  pswage  beau^Hy  esemplifies,  is  here  fully  jastided  by  the  subjecjk 


li^hcst  calonr •  of  Cicero's  eloqvenco^  which  here  has  «  very  )>ioper 
field.  CiueoUuSy  as  a  man  of  honour^  could  oo  looger  live  oo  any  tole- 
rable tefflna  with  a  wooiao,  a  mother  ooly  in  the  name,  who  bad  loaded 
lierself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  (eud 
which  bad  ever  since  subsisted  between,  them,  and  hpd  involved  htyr 
unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicus^ 
Cicero- gives  a  short  history  of  bis  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes  j 
and  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  dariAg, 
fierce,  tad  cruel,  insatiable  in  avarice  and  ambition  ;  trained  and  bar* 
deaed  in  all  the  crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's 
prQCGr^>tioos  produced  :  ^  Such  a  man,'. says  our  orator,  ^  as,  in  place  of 
being  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder  ^hat. 
ke  bad  escaped  so  Ippg.'  \ 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which  is 
clear  and. elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial  in  which 
his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both  Cluentius  ami 
0|c^ianicus  were  o(  the^cityof  Larioum«  In  a  public  contest  about  the 
eights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken  opposite  sidles,  which 
embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  subsisting  between  them. 
Scissia,  now  the  ^ife  of  Oppiamcus,,pushed  him  oo  to  the  destruction  of 
her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crim^  $  and  as  Cluentius  was  known  to  have  made  oo  will,  they  ex- 
pected, upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  The  plan  was 
fagmedy  therefore,  to  -despatch  bim  by  poison ;  which,  considering  their 
(brmer  conduct,  is  no  incredible  p^n  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at 
that  time  indisposed :  the  servant  of  his  physician  W9S  to  be  bribed  to 
give  him  poison,  and  one  Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus, 
l|«s  employed  in  the  ^egociation.  The  servant  having  made  the  dis- 
covecy,  Cluentius  6rst  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  fr«edman  of  FabriciuS| 
in- whose  custody,  the  poison  was  found  ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for 
this  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and  both 
these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
judges. 
^  Of  both  these  Pr^udicia^  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous  trials,. 
iie  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great  part 
of  his  argument,  as,  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge  or 
aospicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both  these 
trisds,  Oppianicus  was  pointeid  at  plainly ;  in  both,  Scamander  and 
Fabricjus,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers  of 
his  cruel  designs.  A*  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluentius  im- 
Buediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicua 
himself,  the  contriver  and  author  o(  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  proae>-. 
cotiOD,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges  ;  all  Rome 
was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised  that  noman^ 
life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices  were  not  checked. 
By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  4pf<&ods  his  client  against  this  heavy 
«liarge  o(  the  Crimen  corrupti  Judicif. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
semng  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  ^nd  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  a^d  Fabricius, 
in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uncorrupted,  to  ib^ 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid  clearly 
9pen  to  th^e  detection  of  Ojopianicus's  guilt.    }|i^  insKoments  and  mhi- 
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isters  being  once  eondemned,  and  by  tbe  rery  same jialgcs  too,  nothiag 
<^ouid  be  more  absvrd  than  to  raise  a  cry  aboot  ao  ionoceot  pema 
being  circumvented  by  bribery,  vben  it  was  evident,  on  thecontrarjf 
that  a  guilty  person  waf  now  brought  into  judgment,  under  sacb  cifcui- 
stances,  that  unless  the  judjo^es  were  afltogether  incombteiit  with  tbem- 
selveflT,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  acquitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corroptfioii  el 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  cormptiet 
should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicut  than  kow^  Clueacius.  Far 
setting  aside  the  diflerence  of  character  between  the  two  men,  tbeaae 
fair,  the  other  flagitious ;  what  motive  had  Cluentins  to  try  ao  odioua  aad 
dangerous  an  expertment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  Was  it  aat  mack 
laore  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  this  last  remedy,  who 
•aw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  cause  to  be  in  the  utmoat  dcoger,  thai 
the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself,  and  of  the  iasne  of  which, 
In  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sentences  given  by  the  saase  jvdgo^ 
he  bad  full  reason  to  be  confident  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  liWy 
Ihlit  he  should  bribe,  who  bad  every  thing  to  fear  ;  whose  life,  «idlib>' 
erty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake  :  than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in 
a  material  part  of  his  charge,  and  who  had  no  farther  intelest  in  the  itsae 
of  the  prosecution  than  as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

latiie  third  place,  he  asseru  it  as  a  certmn  fact,  that  OppianicQi  did 
attempt  to  bribe  the  judges  ;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  ao  inaeb 
complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against  him.  Re 
cells  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side  |  he  chnliengce 
bran  to  den  V,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  tltat  Staleous,  one  of  the  tkirty-t«» 
Judkis  StieeHy  did  receive  money  from  Oppianicus  ;  he  names  the  aam 
that  was  given  ;  he  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  aHer 
the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund  the  bribe.  Thia  is 
a  strt>ng  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.  But,  unlucktfy»  a  vary 
cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For  this  very  Stalenus  galve  bb  Toiee 
to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this  strange  incident,  Cicero  acooaots  ia 
the  following  manner :  Stalenus,  says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  una, 
and  accustomed  before  to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  widi 
Oppianicus  to  bring  him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  eertaia 
sum,  ivhich  he  undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  sf 
tiie  other  judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  aM>Bcy/ 
when  he  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  BMster  d) 
deposited  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  oa- 
Wiiling  to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  aad  bethonght  faianctf 
of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  bieMd£ 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  the 
emidemnation,  in  stead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus ;  as,  fnm  a  coa- 
demned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being  called 
to  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  £i  place,  therefor^ 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  as  he 
had  influence  with,  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promising  them  OMoey 
in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telfing  them,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated 
him.*    When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  he  had  taken  nieaaorca 

'.  *1  ^^  '^'  a^ens,  tumpiuoflVft,  aadax,  eallidiMt  perfidiosos^t  cvoi  domi  me,  aiiaerv 
rimis  in  loeis,  el  maDissiDiis,  taatam  nummotiiin  pMitum  videriti  ad  omnem  mafitiB* 
et  fraudem  venare  mcntem  9uani  coepit.  Berane  jndicibut  ?  mihi  Igitar,  ipst  pnetw 
periauiam  ei  ioiiaaikuB  quid  qavretor  K  Siquis  eian  ifste  casus  ez  periculo  ertpacri^ 
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fbr  being  abwni  Uanelf :  b»t  being  b/oUghl  bjr  OppiMteoft^  tMytn 
from  anoiher  court,  and  obUgei^  to  g^ye  bMVoice^  be  fouiid  k  necesmry 
to  lead  the  way,  in  condemning  the  man  wlieacs  aioaey  btr  had  lal(e% 
witboot  fuUilling  the  bargain  wbkh  be  bad^ade  aritb  brm. 

Bj  these  plausible  facts  and  reasontags,  ihe  chacacCer  of.  Clucotiaa 
Jieems  ia  a  great  measure  cleared;  and^  wbat  Gteero  cbiP%  aHended^ 
tbe  odium tbroWR  upon  the  adverse  partj.  Bat  a  di£le«ll  part <»f  tiie  orii« 
tor's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several  subsequent 
•f  the  prsBlor^  the  ceasors,  aad  the  senate^  against  ihe  judges  ia 
cause ;  which  idl  proceeded,  or  seemed  to  praceed,  apan  this  ground  of 
bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is  plain  the  suspkioo  prevailed,  that  H 
Oppiaaieas  had  given  money  to  Staienus^  dueatiuB.hadoalhbfiiMd  himtf 
To  all  these  decbloos,  howetrer,  Cioero. replies  wlkh  rancfe  dialioetDcsa 
«Bd  sublility  of  argument ;  though  it.migfat.be.  tedious: to: foUow  bias 
tfiioagh  all  hia  reasoirings  on  these heaife.  Herabeirs,  that  the factsTwere^ 
at  tbirt  ttmey  very  indistinctly  known  |  thait  tbe  deeisaoos  appesded  te^ 
were  hastily  given  f « tbat  not  one  of  them  conducked  direelly  against  hia 
aiieift;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by^ 
tbe  jfi^mmatory  and  iactious  harangues. of  Qoinetius,  the  firibone  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppiknicus;  and  who^ 
•ringed  at  the  defeat  be  bad  sustained,  had  employed  all  bis  tribnnb* 
tial  hiAaence  to  raise  a  storm  against  tbe  judges  wfao  condenined  hia 
client. 

At  kngth,  Cidrra  ceases  to  reason  conceraiag  the  point  of  law.  Tha- 
Cfikiun  ComtpHJudicnw  the  bribing  of  jadges,  was  capital  In  the. 
lanioiis  Lex  Cornelia  dtSkariUj  was  contained  this  c]ause(w)Bcb  we  find 
atillextaat,  Pandect.  Mb.  ihmu  titt*  10, <^  1.)  <Qul  jadicem  corrnperit, 
ytk  corrumpendom  curav^rit,  hftc  lege  teneatur*'  This  clause,  however^ 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  magistrates  and  •  venators  ;  and 
aa  Oloentitts  wat  oaly  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was  aat,  eveh  soppoa* 
tog  bisn  guilty »  ^ilhin  thelaw«  Of  this,  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly  | 
and  as  he  shews  here  the  moat  masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary 
pf  bis  pieadlagott  this  part  of  tbe  cause:  ^  Yoa'  says  be  to  tbe  advocate 
~  f6t  tbe  prosecutor,  *  Ycm,  T.  Attius,  1  know,  had  every  where  given  it 
out,  that  1  was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing 
dt  innocence,  but  by  takii^  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf. 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to*  yourself*  Have  1  sought  to  cover  him  ha* 
liiffid  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  pleaded  bis  caose 
wm  if  be  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Cornelian*  law/  to  be  capitallj^ 
cimvicted  :  and  shewn,  that  neither  proof  nor  probable  presumption  liet 
sigainat  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so,  I  must  acquaint  yoo^  that  I  have 
complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluentitjs  himself^  For  when  Uie  first  co»- 
snlted  me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  tbat  it  was  clear  no 
action  could  be  brought  against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly 
besought  and  obtested  me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that 
ground ;  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to 
lifoi  as  his  life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not 
only  that  he  might  be  absolvec^from  any  penalty,  but  to 'be  acquitted  in 
the  opinion  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 

noone  reddendum  est  ?  prvcipitaotemigitar  impeUamos^oqult,  et  perditiHO  prosteroa- 
mva*  Capit  boo  consUium  et  po«aniaoi  quibas  dam  judicibus  levisisimii  potltceatur, 
detade  earn  postea  topprimat ;  at  quooiam  mvts  homines  snk  spoote  sever^  jodica* 
taroa  potabi^  bos  qvi  leviores  eyrant,  destitatiOBe  iratos  Oppiaaieo  redderet/ 
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*  Hltkeito,  tbeii,  T  bftve  pleaded  thit  cause  uponhwpIan<  -But  my  cfint 
flMitt  forgive  me,  if  now  1  slwll  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For  I  shoQld  be 
wanting  to  myself^  and  to  tliat  regard  which  my  character  and  statioB  re- 
quire me  to  bear  to  the  Jaws  of  the  state,  if  I  shoiikl  allow  aiiy  persoa  to 
be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  bim.  You,  Attius,  indeed, 
have  told  its,  that  it  wa«  a  scandal  and  reproacby  that  a  Roman  koigfat 
diotild  be  eobemptcd  from  those  penalties  to  which  a  senator^  for  cormpc* 
ing  jud^eS}  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
reproach  ip  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law. 
What  safety  have  any  of  us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  <Nir  rigiiis» 
if  the  law  shall  be  set  aside  }  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso^  sil  in  that 
diiur,  and  preside  in  this  judgment  ?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  yott 
accuse,  or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  tke  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges^ 
and  clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  bouse  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  pio- 
ceed  from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  stale ; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like  the 
soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  fuactloaa  f*  Oa 
what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  more  that,  in 
a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  pctiniti 
them  to  go  ?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  that,  as  seniUois 
and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and  greater  advantages  thsoi  othir 
members  of  the  state,  the  law  should  also,  with  regaid  to  tliem,  be  aMie 
strict,  andthe  purity  and  uncorniptedness  o(  their  morals  be  guarded  by 
more  severe  sanctions.  But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  instilu^fon 
should  be  altered,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,conceroiiig  bri* 
bery,  extended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but 
in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client, 
Cluentius,  wiH  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  liis  cause  to  be  pleaded, 
as  if  he  had  been  bound  by.it.  fiut«  though,  he  would  not  avail  htmielf 
of  the  law.,  you  are  bound  injustice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  profier 
limils.' 

^  Such  is  tlie  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  bead  ^  eloquent,  surely,  ^ 
stmag.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,^  1  have  greaUy  abridged  it  from  tke 
original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  acciisa6d« 
that  was  brought  against  Cluentius^  of  having  poisoned Oppianicua.  Oa 
this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small  stress;  havia^  plac- 
ed their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius  with  the  odium  of  bd- 
bery  in  the  former  trial  $  and  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cice- 
ro  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shews  the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale, 
which  they  related  coacerningthis  pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  a|^ 
pear  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  proof.      « 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  peix>ration  or  conclusion  of  the 
whole.     In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration,  Cicero 

■fc*"»—  I        ■— —  I    III  ■  I  ■  ■— W^»»«»-^— ^— —  1  I       II       I  lili— ^.^ I  I        M      !■  ■ 

*  '  Ait  Attius,  indi^Jium  esae  faciniu,  si  senator  Judicio  quemquam  circumveaefft 
eum  legibus  teneri ;  si  Eques  Romanus  hoc  idem  feterit,  earn  non  teneri.  VX.  ibir 
conceuam  hoc  indigmim  esse,  tu  milii  poncedas  nccesse  est  malto  esse  indigtUDS,  inei 
civitatc  quae  legibus  contineaturt  discedi  a  leribus^  Hoc  nam  vioculum  eat  hojus  di^ 
nitatisqua  firainuir  in  repoblica.  Hoc  fiindarnentttm  Ubertatb:  hie  fona  eqaRalh; 
mens  et  animusi  et  consilium,  et  sententia  civitatis  poaita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  comim 
nostra  sine  menle,  sic  civitas  sine  lege,  suis  partibus,  ut  oervis  ac  sanguine  &  membris* 
Qti  non  pckest.  Legum  ministri,  magistratus ;  legum  interpretesjadices;  legiim  de> 
nique  idciro  omnes  simus  senrii  at  libsr  esse  pocaiaiw ;  Quid  est^Q.  rtaso,  cor.ta  In 
hoc  loco  sedesi  V  &c. 
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is  ancommonIycliii8te,and,ia  the  midst  of  mncb  warmth  and  9aniestne»| 
keeps  clear  of  targid  declamation.  The  peroratiofr  tarns  on  iwo  points ; 
the  iodigrnation  which  the  character  and  conductor  Sassta  ought 4oe»» 
cite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  bis  whole  life 
by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdnesSy 
her  violation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence 
and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury 
which  she  had  shewn  in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  sod  '; 
describes  her  journey  from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attend* 
ants,  and  a  great  store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method 
for  circumveming  and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial :  while,  in  the  whole 
coarse  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all;  her  com- 
pany and  her  very  looks^  were  reckoned  contagions ;  the  house  was 
deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a  woman.* 
To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  unspotted  and  re- 
spectable. He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  magistrates  of  Larjnum 
in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  honourable  manner  by  a 
public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  most  noted 
Inhabitants,  who  were  now  present,  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero 
shontd  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

<  Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  ^  if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this  most  unnatural  mother 
from  rejoicing  in  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve 
this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  exposed  to 
most  unjust  reproach,  through  the  calumnies  raised  against  him  by 
Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Belter  far  had  it  been  for 
him  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus 
had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he  must 
still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  so  unjust.  But 
in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and  your  equity,  that  now,  on  a 
'Ibll  and  fair  hearing  of  this  cause, you  will  restore  him  to  his  honour; 
yba  will  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens^  of  whose  zeat 
and  high  estimation  of  him  you  have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and 
-will  shew,  by  your  decision,  that  though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign 
for  a  while  in  popular  meetings  and  harangues^  in  trial  and  judgment, 
regard  is  paid  to  the  truth  only.' 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I  prin- 
cipally aimed  at,  was  to  sh^w  his  disposition  and  method :  his  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  and  tlie  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main  arguments* 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with 
which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original.    Few 


*  <<  Cdm  appropinqtiare  htijus  judiciuni  ei  nantiatum  est^  confestim  hie  adolavit ; 
ne  aut  aecusatoribus  diligentia,  aut  pecunia,  testibusdeessU;  autne  forte  mater  boo 
sibi  optatissimiiiD  spectaculum  bujas  sordiam  atque  luctus,  ettanti  tqualoris  amitteret. 
Jam  vero  quod  iter  llomam  bujus  iiiulieris  fuisse  eiistimatiB  ?  Quod  ego  propter  vkU 
Difalem  Aquiaatium  et  Venafranorum  ex  multis  comperi:  quos  concursus  in  hie  op« 
pidis  ?  Qaantos  et  virorum  et  EDuIierum  gemifus  esse  factos  r  Mulierem  qiiaodem  La- 
rino,  atque  lilam  usque  a  mari  supero  Rotnam  proficisci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pe- 
cunia,  quo  facilius  circumvenire  judicio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  lIKam  possit.  Ne- 
mo erat  inonim,  po^ne  dicam,  quin  expiandam  ilium  locum  esse  arbitraretar  (^uae- 
lingne  ilia  inter  fecisset ;  nemo*  quin  terram  ipsam  violari,  qu«  mater  est  omnium^ 
vestigils  consceleratae  matris  putaret.  Itaqae  nullo  in  oppido  consistendi  ei  potestat 
fait  >  nemo  ex  tot  ho«pitiby5  inventus  est  qm  non  contagionem  aspeotA^  fiigeret." 
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of  Cicero^  dnrtioni  cootaiD  t  greater  varietj  of  facts  and  aqprnenti* 
^ions,  which  render  k  ttifficuU  to  analyse  it  fully.  But  for  this  reuos 
I  chose  it,  as  an  exceilent  example  of  managing  at  the  bar,  a  eootila 
•nd  iniricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

SeFORE  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  rtgdif 
oration,  I  propose  making  some  observations  on  the  peculiar  strain,  tbe 
distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  public  apeakrog. 
'1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  iectire 
is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  1.0  the  pulpiU 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages,  and  disadvanUges, 
which  belong  to  this  (ield  of  pui^iic  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plainly 
several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity  and  importance  of 
its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other.  Thej  are 
such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to  ev^ 
man^s  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  highest  en- 
bellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  ta 
enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  iu  tre&tffi|[ 
his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  l«^ 
assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  Interruption.  He  is  obliged  tonor^ 
plies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts.  He  chooses  his  theme  at  Ifwu^i 
and  comes  to  the  public  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate 
'premeditation  can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  diffii* 
ties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  it  Is  trt^ 
lias  no  trouble  in  .contending  with  an  adversary;  but  then,  debate  •» 
contention  enliven  the  genius  of  men,  and  procure  attention.  '^ 
pulpit  orator,  is  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  flisM^ 
jects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but  thc^ 
tfre  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed  10 
many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  accoi* 
tomed  to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  gew* 
to  fix  attention  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  tliv 
to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  ci  coja- 
position  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  "^ 
wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  >f^> 
not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe ;  but  in  ^^ 
truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  were  before  convinced,  in  ^^ 
colours  as  may  most  forcibly  effect  their  imagination  and  beart*l^ 

*  Wliat  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  coincides  very  much  with  tha  ohserratioiuBwC 
liy  the  famous  M.  Bruyere,  in  ImJtmirtde  SieeU,  when  he  Iscomparing  lbeeIoqQ<^ 
of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  '  L'Elocjuence  de  la  cbaire,  en  ce  qui  y  ^^' '^l!! 
main,  b  du  talent  de  roratear,  est  cacbee,  connue  de  pea  de  personneS}  ^  » *: 
diffieiie  eiecutioa.    U  iant  Biarcber  par  des  chemins  battus)  dire  ee  qai  a  ^  (|Ki  ^ 
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is  to  be  considered,  too,  thai  the  sobjeci  of  die  pmclier  geaffnBy 
confines  him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices  ;  whereas,  that 
of  other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons ;  which  b  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold 
of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  yon  de- 
test the  crime.  The  pleader's  to  make  you  detest  the  criminal.  Hie 
describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouses  your  indigna- 
tion. From  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  have  a  great 
number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have,  however,  so  few  that 
are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  from  perfection  in  the  art  of 
preaching ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things,  in  which  it  is  more  difll- 
cult  to  excel*  The  object  however,  is  noble  and  worthy,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, of  being  pursued  with  zeal. 

ft  nay  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  oo  proper  subject. 
of  the  art  of  doquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only  to  human 
studies  and  inventions :  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with  the  greater  sim*- 
pficity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set  forth,  are  likely  ta 
prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  elo- 
quence were,  as  the  persons  who  make  such  an  objection  commonly 
take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and 
of  plausibility  only,  calculated  to  please,  and  to  tkkle'the  ear.  But 
against  this  idea  of  eloquence  I  have  all  alonj^  guarded.  True  elo- 
quence is  the  art  of  placing  truth  in  the  roost  advantageous  light  for 
conviction  and  persuasion.  This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preach^ 
es  the  gospel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart.  It  is  most  iii»> 
tiaiately  connected  with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  need- 
ful, as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on  thia  head,  we  might 
refer  to  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  models  of  the 
most  sublime  and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  io  the  imagination 
and  the  passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  jnst« 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach^ 

fci asssasas      j i     .  i  ':'■■■■■& 

ee  qoi  Ton  prevoit  queTomallei  dire :  les  mati^res  sont  grandee,  miiit  usees  ii  triviv- 
les  ;  lea  principee  surs,  meJa  dont  les  auditeara  penetrent  les  cooclusi^os  d'une  seule 
irte :  U  y  entre  des  sujets  qoi  soot  sublimes,  mals  qui  peut  traiter  le  sublime  ? — Le 
P)rMicatenr  a'est  point  sootenu  eomme  l*avocat  par  des  faits  toojours  nouveaerx,  par 
de  diftrenB  even^meanS]^  par  des  avantores  inouies  ;  il  na  s'eierce  point  sur  les  ques* 
tiona  douteoses  ;  il  ne  fait  point  valor  les  violentes  eoojectores,  &'  tes  presomptiona  ', 
tootes  choses,  neanmoins,  qui  tievent  le  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  farce,  U  de  T^ten- 
dne,  &  qui  contraigntnt  bien  moins  T^loqaence,  qu'elles  ne  le  fixent,  L  le  dirigent. 
n  dolt  an  contraire,  tirer  son  disconre  d'ane  source  commune,  &  on  tout  1^  moade  puise; 
l&'s'll  fl'tearte  de  ces  lieox  eommvns,  il  n'est,  pins  populaire;  il  est  abstrait  ou  dkeia-^ 
nateor."  The  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  reflections  is  very  just :  'Ml  est 
plus  ais^  de  prteher  que  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bien  precher  que  de  biea 
plaider. **    Les  Caracteres,  ou  Mceurs  de  ee  Siecle,  p.  001 . 

*  What  I  say  here,  and  In  other  passages,  of  our  being  far  from  perfection,  in  the  art 
of  pnacUag,  and  of  tiiere  being  few  who  are  so  singularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to' be  al- 
wmn  andantood  as  refaning  to  an  id^al  view  of  the  perfection  of  this  art,  which  none 
peniapa  since  the  days  of  the  AposKes,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  But  in  that  de- 
gree of  the  eloauence  of  the  pnipit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the 
great  end  of  edification*  and  gives  a  just  title  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  there  afe 
msMiy  who  hold  a  vary  honourable  ranlc.  I  acree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid 
judfp  (Dr.  Canipbell  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ck.  10)  who  obeerves,  that  considering  how 
vara  tb^  talent  of  eloqnenoe  is  among  men,  and  considering  ail  the  disadvantag|e9  un- 
der wrhieh  preachers  labour,  particularly  from  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  joined 
witli  the  other  dntiea  of  their  ofllce,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  is  more 
nfluon  to  wonder  that  we  hear  so  many  instnictlve,  and  even  eloquent  sermons,  tibaa 
diat  we  hear  le  few. 

JNn 
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jBgr  Foe  ia  no  vt  can  any  naa  c:(ftcute  weU^  whp  bus  qoI  a^  jas|  idea 
of  the  eo(l  and  objecrof  that  art.  The  end  of  all  pres^chinc  Is,  to  pc^- 
auado  nen  to  become  good.  Every  seroipn,  therefore^  sfaiould  be  a  per- 
aufl^ivje  oiatiog).  Not  but  tliat  tbf;  preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  tp 
reaj|on  and  argue*  All  pensuasipQ,  as  l^j|iewed  formerly,  is  to  bp  foao-l 
ded  on  coavi(:tion.  Th^  qnderstandiug  must  always  be  appU^  to  in 
the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart :  and  | 
b<  who  woiild  work  on  men's  passions,  oi*  influence  their  practice,^  without  | 
first  giving  tb^ro  just  principles,  and  enlightening  their  mindr,  ia,|io  be|-i 
t^r  than  a  jnere  decla^mer.  j  He  may  raise  transient  emoiions,  or  %JQ/Se\ 
f  PiaMing  ardour;  hut  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  effect.  At  the' 
aame  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  preacher's  ia^tructiQn&aie 
to  be  of  the  practical  kind  i  and  that  persuasioo  must  ever  be  his  iiliimatf  | 
qbject  It  is  not  to  discuss «Qme.  ahstru;$e  point,  that  be  ascends  thepu)- 1 
pitt  It,is  not  to  illustrate  some  metapliysici|i  truths  or  to  infonnmeD  of 
aomething  wtuch  they  never  lieard  before ;  but  it  j$  to.  make  them  better 
men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  tU  once,  clear  views,  and  persuasive  impresaiio9S 
of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  then,  mu^t  be  popubrl 
^<M)uence.  Oneiof  the  first  qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular; 
^t  in  the  sense  of  accommodation  to  the  hupiours  and  prejudicesof  Af  | 
people  (which  tends  o^ly  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible)  but^i  'm  ^\ 
trufi  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  qn  the  poople  ;  t^l 
itrike  and  to  seize  their  hearts.  1  scruple  not  therefof  e  to  a3serts  thai  the 
ahstiact  and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  oaayba^rt 
AOmetimes  been  adniired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty,  idea,  and  dcviatcil 
widely  from  the  just  plaq  of  pulpit  eloquence. «  Rational^  inclecdl,  a  I 
preacher  ought  sdway.s  to  be;  hq  must  give  bis  audience  clear  iideay 
an  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with  souiid  y  hiii| 
to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise^  if  he  be  not  a|)ersMasm 
speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persaaAive  ^ratioa^ 
^ne  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacl^er  hia»aelfy  ia 
order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a.  preceding  lectim^ 
I  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  on  ro  subject  can  any  man  be  tmlj  eb" 
quent,  who  does  not  utter  the  *  vers  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  wlm 
does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  owRi  feA 
ings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion,  it  does  in  other  kjiida  of  pnUk 
q>eaking,  It  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree,  ia  preaching.  TiMie, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firmly  believe  botb  the 
truth,  and  the  importance  of  those  principles  which  be  inculcates  lapoa 
others ;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them  speculative^,  but  have  a 
lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This  will  always  give  an  esuraeil- 
ness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to  his  exhortations,  supcarior  ia 
its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  eloquence ;  and,  witbout  It,  th^.  as* 
sistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to  conceal  the  mere  -dedaiAer.  A- 
gpirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the  most  efiectual  goard  against  those 
errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit.  It  would  make  their  disr 
courses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  prevent  those  frivoloua  aad 
ostentatious  harangues,  which  have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make 
a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience ;  and  perhaps  the  difficolty 
of,  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  per- 
fection of  pulpit  eloquence  would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are 
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^^t^miSte  for  excelling  iti  the  polpil,  is  one  of  the  gh*al  ctases  why  so 
jfe^  arrive  at  very  high  eiiiinence  in  this  sphere. 

The  tlnef  chilracteristies  of  tiie  eloquence  suited  to  the  p'vlpit,  as  / 

^fhsiJaguhifMl  from  the  btberJkinds  of  public  ipedking,  appear  tome 

tv)  .be  these  two,  gravity  and  warmth.    The  serious  nature  of  the  aab« 

J^cts  bddiTgfng  to   the  ptflpH,  requires  gravity ;  their  importance  td 

fibltikhid,  requires  warmth.     It  is  for  from  being  eittier  easy  or  com* 

^^oH  to  unite  these  cliaracters  of  eloquence.     The  grave,  when  it  it    ' 

predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  unitbrm  solemnity.    The  warm, 

'wHMh  ft  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatridtl  and  light.    The  onion ' 

.of  the  two  nitist  be  studied  by  aH  preachers  as  cf  the  utmeat  conse- 

-  cpience,  both  ra  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and  in  their  nMm- 

sier  of  ddiv^y.    Gravity  and  waittith  united,  from  that  character  of 

^^HMfi^  which  tfie  French  call*  OnMm^  Ibe  affecting,  penetrating^ 

iMerestifig  manneir,  (lowiihg  from  a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  ilS^ 

ffteftchcT  to  the  importance  of  tho^e  trathiii  whfidi  be  delivers,  and  aH 

Ernest  desire  that  they  may  make  fufi  hbptenion  on  the  hearts  of  fait 

OCCtr^ia.' 

Neit  to  a  just  i^etl  of  t^  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence,  tha 
"jftSM  <$f  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of  thfi 
snlnecti  on  #hkh  he  preaches.  To  give  hiles  for  the  chqjce  of  sob- 
Jecisf  i6t  seirfnons,'  belongs  to  the  theological  mcHe  than  to  the  rhetorical 
dMf ;'  ottfy  in'  general,  they  should  be  aueh  as  appear  to  the  preMier 
fb  M  thcl  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstancea 
Ai  Hist  liAdi^nce.  No  man  ean  be  called  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an  as- 
Mliibly  ah  scrferjects,  or  ht  a  strain,  Which  none  or  few  of  them  compr^ 
Bend;  The  untireafAing  afpplaute  which  the  igndrant  pive  to  what  is 
ibov^  ih^t  edacity,  c^mhKih  sense  and  common  probity  nnist  teach  • 
.  #^ery  Man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and  true  eloquence  always  go  togetb* 
df ;  and  no  ib^n  can  long  be  reputed  a  good  preacher  who  is  not  ao* 
fete#Mgpd  to  b^  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
^na&Sj  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative  and  pathetic  parts, 
Ireserve  to  be  aflerwards  delivered,  when  treating  of  the  conduct  of 
a  discourse  in  general ;  but  some  roles  and  observations,  which  respect 
B>ermon  as  a  particular  species  of  composition,!  shall  now  give,  and  I 
Kope  they  hi  ay  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sermon, 
•Unity  indeed  is  of  greaft  consequence  in  every  composition  ;  but  in  oth* 
€r  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  subject  are  not 
le(%  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less,  in  his  ))ower  to  preserve  it.  In  a 
sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it 
What  (  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to 
which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not.  be  a 
bnndle  of  .different  subjects  strung  together,  but  one  object  must  predom* 
tnate  throughout.  Thjs  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  call  experience^ 
tbat  the  mind  can  attend  fully  only  to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By 
dividing,  you  always  weaken  the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  wkh«' 
-bttt  Which,  no  sermon  can  either  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force, 
does  not  require  that  there  should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in 
the  discourse,  or  that  one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again, 
turned  up  to  the  hearers  in  different  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood^ 
ia  so  nqf row  a>ense :  it  admits  of  some  variety ;  it  admits  of  under- 
part9  and  appendages,  provided  always  that  so  much  union  and  conaa^ 
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tioD  be  prestnred,  at  to  make  tbe  whole  concur  in  toaie  oae  inpi«»- 
sion  upon  the  miod.  1  may  employ,  for  initaAcey  several  difienat 
argumentf  to  eDforce  the  love  of  God ;  I  may  alto  inquire,  periu|% 
jQto  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue  ;,  still  one  great  object  is  pi«> 
seated  to  the  miod;  but  if,  5ecau8e  my  text  says,  <  He  that  lovetfa  God 
Aiuat  love  his  brother  also/  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one  dis> 
course  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  our  neigli- 
bour,  I  sfaiottld  qfieod  uopardonably  against  onity,  and  leave  a  very  kme 
and  confused  impression  oo  the  hearers'  minds. 

in  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and  coBUDoa- 
ly  the  more  useful,  tbe  more  precise  and  particular  the  subject  of  tbam  be. 
•This  fi>Uows,  in  a  great  meas|ire,  from  what  1  was  just  now  illmtraling. 
Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being  conducted  with  a  coaskler- 
dble  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can  never  be  so  compkte  as  in  a 
particubtr  one.  Th<j  impression  made  must  always  be  more  uiidelcs«i> 
oate;  and  tbe  instructioo  conveyed,  will  commonly,  too,  be  less  dveit 
and  convincing.  General  subjects,  indeed,  soeh  as  the  excdIeBCY  or  the 
pleasures  of  religion,  are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  tbe  meit 
ahowy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  handled  $  and  doabdeM,  general  views  of 
religion  are  not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occmious  they  bmnt  gntH 
propriety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  product^ 
fhe  high  eflects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with  the 
beaten  track  of  common-place  thought  Attention  is  much  man  com- 
manded by  seising  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject,  some  siogle 
interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole  force  of  argoneat 
and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace  or  virtue,  or  inveigh 
against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject  not  deficient  in  votty  er 
precision  ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  asaonung 
a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in  certain  eharacters,  or 
aflbcts  certain  situations  in  life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  intefesti^g. 
The  execution  is,  1  admit,  more  difficult,  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are 
hiriier. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to'  say  all  that  can  be  said  opoa  a 
Subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the  noit 
striking  and  persuasive  topics  which  the  text  suggests,  and  rest  tbe  dis- 
course upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of  the  Goapd 
preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be  reqaisite  for 
them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest  there  should  be  aay 
hasard  of  their  not  affording  complete  information.  But  it  is  much  less 
for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  persuasion,  that  discourses  are  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit ;  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  persuasioo,  thaa 
an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  There  are  always  some  tbingB 
which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  some  things  wld« 
be  may  only  slightly  touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject 
>u^gi;st8,  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weak- 
en its  force. 

Jn  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  sttoation  of  a 
serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  himself:  let 
him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most ;  what  arguneats 
would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  most 
upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his  principal  materials  ;  aad 
in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exeit  itself  with  the  greatest 
vigour.     The  spinning  and  wire-drawing  mode,  which  is  not  uncaauaon 
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luncHBg  preachcrty  ciwnratcs  the  npUesI  traChf •  It  wa$if  indeM  be  m 
consequence  of  obsenriog  the  rule  which  J  am  now  giving)  that  fewer 
«ermoni  wiU  be  prcachal  upon  one  text  than  ti  foinetiiaei  done;  bat 
this  wWly  JO  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  1  know  no 
kenefit  that  arises  from  introduciog  a  whole  system  of  leligioos  truth 
mider  every  text  The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to 
choose  that  view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads  and  to 
dwdl  no  longeron  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
view^  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  prolbnndness  andl 
•distiiictneis  ia  one  or  a  few  discourses  :  teit  is  a  very  Mso  notion  to 
imagine,  thia  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepest 
into  a  suUect;  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest.  On  the  contrary ,  that  tedioua 
circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illustrations,  is  very 
Irequently  owing,  dther  to  their  want  of  discernment  for  perceiving 
what  is  most  importaAt  in  the  subject ;  or  to  their  want  of  ability  lor 
placing  it  in  the  most  premier  point  of  view. 

In  the  liMirth  place,  study  above  all  things  to  render  your  instmctiona 
interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and  mark  of  titio 
penius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success 
lo  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner*  A  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one. 
Jo  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  discourse;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the 
vUnost  consequence  for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  depend 
xm  the  composition  of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant 
clescriptfoo,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  inter- 
^ting  manner.  The  great  secret  lies,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken* 
ta  the  hearts  of  the  Carers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all 
latricate  reasonings ;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general  speculative 
propositionp,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  abstract  metaphysical 
Aiaoner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  audience ;  not  in  the  strain  of  one 
vrritinff  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to 
mix  what  is  called  application,  or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to 
practice,  with  the  doctrinal  and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  directions 
smd  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  Whenever  you 
bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character,  or  to  suit  his 
own  circumstances,  you -are  sure  of  interesting  him.  No  study  is  more 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  study  of  human  life,  and  the  hu- 
naan  heart.  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  discover  a  man  ta 
himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his  own  character  before,  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  effect.  As  long  as  the  preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of 
general  observations,  and  descends  not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and 
features  of  manners,  the  audience  are  apt  to  think  themselves  uncon- 
cerned in  the  description,  it  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  char- 
stcters  that  gives  the  chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse. 
Hence,  examples  founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,. 
4>f  which  kind  the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well 
chosen,  command  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  Intro* 
docing  these  should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that 
disadvantage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject^  of  Mng 


CDiifticd  16  tfMt  of  qotfMctt  in  Aw  (ibstract^  not  of  {Mfrsofis,  Ind  pitil 
liie  ivielght  aMl  rtaKiy  of  i^eli^imis  troths  ih  the  most  tdavlnciiig  fisbt 
Pcrhspt  the  motfl  benutlAil,  and  amttiig  lli«  most  lisMl  sermorit  df 
•ny^  thoagh,  indeed  the  most  dHBeolt  hi  composition,  nfe  siidi  tis  ist 
irholly  cfaamoteflitteaL  or  Arnnded  oti  the  rHostrsethMi  of  lome  p«cnRif 
eharactur,  or  reMSarksMe  piece  of  historjr,  hi  the  sacred  wi-Hiftgi ;  bf 
purstttTif  which)  one  can  trace,  And  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secid 
fHndfngs  of  aan's  hettrt.  Other  topics  of  preaching  have  been  uradl 
toaten ;  IM  this  Is  a  field,  vHiich,  wide  b  itself,  has  hhherto  bto  Et- 
de  explored  by  tbo  composer*  of  sermons,  ^d  possesses  all  th^  sdm* 
tages  of  beinf  iniriMi,  new ,  «Md  highly  ifteflil.  Bishop  Butler's  sennotf 
•a  the  Ckai^a«t^4f  BaiMm^  wilt  give  an  Idea  of  that  sort  of  pmduqf 
which  1  bttve  In  My  «ye« 

in  the  Afrti  and  hitc  pl«ce,  lift  tie  add  a  daifH^n  agste^  tdkS6;  lk 
OMidel  ofnreachiag  Awm  particular  fashions  thftt  chance  to  hate  U 
▼ogue.  These  are  torrents  that  sweR  to^hry,  and  hnve  spent  tbon* 
aekea  by  u-momnr.  Sisnietimes  It  is  the  taste  of  poetical  preidifai{, 
aometlKies  of  philosopbicnl,  that  hlli  the  fashion  od  its  side ;  at  oDeM 

«  it  mtisl  be  all  patheth;,  at  another  time  sU  ar^mentaHve.  actoidiiq[tf 
aofiie  celebrMed  preacher  haa  set  the  example.  Each  or  these  mMk 
m  Che  extrcioe.  Is  very  fanhy ;  and  he  who  confirms  himself  to  H,  #» 
both  cramp  gedtas,  smd  corrupt  H.  It  is  the  univenat  taste  of  msokiH 
which  is  sabject  to  ii^such  chanr^rng  modes,  that  alone  is  eiitltiedtDp(ti- 
icss  any  auchorhir ;  tfftd  this  win  never  giTe  iu  sanction  to  miy  strain  d 
preaching,  hot  wfmt  ii  feonded  on  human  natnre,  connected  nith  ta^ 
lufai«is,  ndapled  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermtm,  as  a  serioas  persusflf! 
oration  delivered  fo  a  AHiltHtMfe,  iif  order  to  nrake  them  better  oMi 
Let  a  preacher  fom  hhnself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  dose  is  Ul 
eye,  and  he  will  be  In  a  much  sarer  raad  to  reputation,  and  sacceisd 
last,  than  by  n  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste,  or  tramiOl 
humour  of  his  hearers.  Truth  Und  good  sense  are  firm,  and  lA 
establish  themselves;  mode  and  humour  atre  feeble  arid  fiuctnaflDf. 
Let  hhn  never  follow.  Implicitly,  any  one  example ;  or  become  t  setiw 
imitator  «f  any  preacher,  however  much  admired  Prom  various  a- 
amples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement;  some  temiy 
prefer  to  the  rest :  but  the  servlFity  6f  imitation  eztingiiishes  dl  geolsii 
or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  genius 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  inust  cerfaiolfi 
in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spoken  tli^r^ 
are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers,. plainoesi  ^ 
simplicity  should  reign  Hi  theml  Ail  unosrual,  swoln,  or  higb-sooodiaC 
words,  sh^hild  be  avoided ;  especidfly  aff  w-irds  that  are  merely  pseticai, 
or  merely  phllosophica].  Young  preachtrs  are  apt  to  be  caaght  titfc 
the  ghure  of  these ;  and  in  young  composers  tlie terror  may  b<?  esco^* 
faAe;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  piioc^eds  frati 
their  not  having  yet  acquired  n  correct  taste.  Digm'ty  of  expresfl<*j 
imised,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree ;  nothing  that  is  mean  or 
gnavettlng',  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on  nny  account  to  be  admH- 
tad.  But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  Th* 
wonls  employed  may  be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  cod- 

.  BMH  use;  and  yet  the  style  maybe  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the 
same  thne  very  lively  and  animated.  For  a  lively  animated  style,  is  ex* 
ttenfely  suited  to  the  pulpit,    The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  oogltt  to 


feelt.«R4  ih^  fprmd^ur  «iu).  lodportaiice  of  hta  9vtifi^.^nUitih  «nd  o$m 
require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  osiy  wiy  empioy  meti^ 
phprs.  9pA  cQxnpw»QM^  butoa  pycpptr.occMioo^y  may  apostrypbis^  the 
s9^iii(  Qr  tbf3  sipner  )  m^y  persopify  iaammAtecitjects^bifeak  MitiAtiQ  bold 
^xclatinatk>ns>.  9,Qd>  in  genera^  hn^th^  command  of  ibemcist  pawioDate 
Sgures  of  $|»«ech.  But  <^'  tbia  subleet^  of  tbe  pcK^pcit  use  and  oyMwiagtr 
IDe»t  q(  Qgure^f.  I  have  insisted  so  fuliy  in  farmer  lectucw^  that  I  have  ao 
Qccf|3iQii  9P«r  t^  give  particular  directiooil  ^  ualeM  it.be  po^.  to  .racal  lo 
mifid  thai  most  <;apitaIrMley  never  to  eaipl^y  strong  figMce«i  or  «  pathetic 
style,  excej^t  in  c.a^^  where  tb^  autyect  leada  IP  theo^  an^  wh^rjei  the 
iipe^ker  is  iinpeU|sd  t^  tha  usp  qf  them.  b^.  native  mi^aQficlfdtaif rmlh«  , 

'Vhfi  iapgufige  of  saprctd  «cripturei^prp(^r^  ^mfi^^f^iM^^^gf^^  oi> 
nameiU  to  ^eroQfions^  1%  upiay  bei  emplQye49'aither  ia  the^  w«^.af.  ^u^Aar 
^ofi^^r  illusion.  D.^rea  q^otaitionv  brougliit  from  acriptur^m  ordior 
to  support  what  the  teacher  inoilcat^ay  both  giv^  auttiprity  to^  hifi 
doct^ViCy  siqd.'r^Dd^r  ni^dUcQurse  more  solemn  afodvaiwrabliflv.  A4hir 
lions  to  remarl^abl^  passagea^  or  e;i^fi^^t[on;i  of  scripture^  when  jaUo^ 
4«K^d  with  propriety/ have  generalljf  n  pl«9amg  effe<;t«  They  ofiord 
ij^  preacher  a  fun^d  of  motaphorical  ejipresaioiMi^  w^hicli  no  otb^ 
composition  eiyoys,  and.  hy  means  of  vbisk  ha  canvacy  atHl'OaUvan.hia 
style.  But  he  must  take,  car^  tbajt  all  such  aliuaiona  bei  imtaral  aad 
evisy  I  for  if  they  aeem  forcecU  they  appi?oadi'  to  tba  mtiMFa  qf  coiir 
ceits.* 

In  'a.serEna.iv  n^.  pcj^ts  or  concek^  abould  appear,  po  aff^c^jmartness 
m^d  qy^intness  of  expression.  These  derog^t^  much  from  lh«'digintj 
of  the  pu]p;t  ^  a,n.d  gjive  to  a  preacher  that  air  of  fiiffj^iiwhoiPai^  iKbic^  be 
ought,  above  all  things^  to  shun.  It  i»  rather  a^tcoagiexf^eeesive  Uy\e^ 
than  a  sparkling  onp^th^t  is  to  bestudled.  But  wo  vsm$  be  aware  a£ 
imagining,  that  we  render  style strongandexpresaive^^y  arCfnstaat  ani 
multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epitheta  bavo  oAm 
great  beauty  \ind  force.  But  if  we  iatroduce- tbem  ioMy.esorjt  seatence^ 
aiid  string  many  of  them  together  to  on^  object,  io  pjlace^ofstreoglbeih 
U^gj  we  clog  and  enfeebte  style ;  in  place  of  iUusJbrating.  tba  imagr^  wo 
render  it  confused  a,nd  indistinct.  He  that. tells  me^  *  of  this^pecishing^ 
mutable,  and  traa.^itory  world  ^'  by  all  these  three- epjtbetj^  do^  n»t  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  wiiat  we  would  coo,vey^  as  if  be  had  ofbod  owe  of 
then^  With  propriety.  I  conclude  tbi^  head  «itb  an  advice,  Aever  to*  b*ve 
what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression )  for  it  shews  affeoiatiioo,  and 
becomes  disgusting..  Let  not  any  expressioHy  which  is  remarbuUe  £of  its 
lostre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  sam^  discouxss.     The  repetition  of  il 

^^^   '   ■  II  I    ■".■'     ■■■I*  Mil       ^3^mmm^  I't  .      —  i        ■  *    .1    i^  i  BPl  I    ■  -■■^P^BSS^I     "        'l  "  ■  t    ■         I     |     ir|*N>"*r»»W       W  .M^.^^ 

^  BMop  Sherioek,  wben  shewing,  that  the  views  of  reason  have  been  enlarged^ 
a«d  thfd-prinsiplii*  of  anlanihrcligioB'ilkMlmtecly  by  tli»  diaeoveriei  of  Cbristlanity^ 
attacks UAbelievecs Cor Uteabiu^ they  maJM^  of*th(se.advaiitafei»  in  the  followi»|^ 
m^nncr ; '  What.a  return  do  we  oaake  for  thoselbleftsiiigjjwe  bsve  receivedi?  ti<^iif  ei«r 
vespectfblfy  do  we  treat  the  Qpspel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  light  bothr 
ctf  veeson  and  aeturei  whieh  we  now  enjoy,  wlien  we  endeavonr  to  set  up  reason  aiid 
jfMrtiue  inopp^titionioit?  oaght  the  wi/ftareciftanili  which'  C^lM^bt  baa^  restored  and' 
jnado  whole  ta  be  li%d  up  agaipst  him  V  VoU  i.  IHm;  i.  This.  aBotton  ta>  a.  neled* 
miracle  of  our  Lord's,  appecgrs  to  me  bappy  and  elegiuit  Dr.  Seed  is  remarkahly^di 
ctf  illosioiu  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  strained  and  - 
fBiwelfat  As  ivhea  he  says  (Serm.  it.)  ''  No  one  ^at  virtue  wilt  come  single  \  the 
vlfioea  tkakltthtt  JtBmm  will  (war  her  emnpamf  w^joy  and  gladTUat"    Alfading  to 

I,  th 


Sb  tbeXLVth.Psalpify  whioh  relates  ta  the  virginsi  the  companions  of  the^* 
Mpg^'  daoghtec    And  (Serm.  lUi.)  havhig  said,  that  the  universities  have  iost]^  been 
^ftlted  Che  eyes  of  the-  natioo,  be  adds,  aodt/^  ejrei  of  (be  nation  oe  evil,  the 
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betray  ft  foodnettto  thiney  and,  at  the  mnetime,carrief  the  sppeanaee 
oi  a  barren  indention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermosis  Mfy, 
«nd  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the  matter  aai 
thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  In  part  at  least  t^  the  delivery  ?  I  am 
0[  opittioOy  that  no  nniTersai  rule  can  here  be  given.  The  ehaice  «f 
•  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  accdrding  to  iMt 
different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  gtowing  Iram 
the  mind,  during  the  fervour  df  pronunciation,  will  often  have  a  siqxrist 
grace  and  energy,  to  those  which  are  studied  In  the  retirenaent  <kf  the 
closet.  Bnt  then,  this  fluency  and  power  of  expressioa  cannot^  at  il 
times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genim ;  aund  fay 
many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded,  When  overawed  by  the  presence  sf 
sm  audienee.  It  Is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  prac^iee  4f 
preaching,  with  writing  as  accuratety  as  possible.  This  fs^  i^wolidic^ 
necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  babitif 
correct  spealiing,  nay,alsaof  correct  thinking,  upon  religiotts  sabjeott. 
I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that,  it  is  proper  not  only  to  bi|^ 
*thus.  but  also  to  eontinoe,  as  long  as  the  habits  of  industry  hist,  in  tt 
practice  both  of  writing,  and  committing  to  memory.  Relaxation  in  dii 
particular  is  so  conmon,  and  so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  ia  the 
pulpit,  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  againit  lbs 
extreme  of  overdoing  In  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  Afl  tfart 
I  shall  now  say  upon  this  heaii^  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading  senaoai, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  piAfkt  m  Great 
Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  discourse,  which  is 
designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  force  when  read,  as  whs 
spoken.-  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and  their  pr^udice  agaiatf 
this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  nature.  What  is  gained  hcrdby 
in  point  of  eorrectne^,  is  not  equal  I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  poiat 
of  persuasion  and  force.  They,  whose  memories  are  not  able  to  f^ 
tain  the  whole  of  a  discourse,  might  aid  themselves  considerably  I9 
short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve^  m 
a  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  whb  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very  & 
ferent  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem  indeed  to  ban 
jplit  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a  warm  sai- 
mated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool  instmctive  rea> 
soning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves  chiefly  to  tlie  imaf- 
.ination  and  the  passions ;  the  English,  almost  solely  to  the  understand 
ing.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  FmiA 
earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  English  accuracy  and  reason^  that 
would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  sernaon.  A 
French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid,  and,  oftenf  as  aa 
enthusiastic,  harangue.  The  censure  which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics 
pass  on  the  English  preachen  is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  lop* 
cians,  but  not  orators.*     The  defecu  of  most  of  the  French 


*  <  Les  Serraong  soDt  3uiyant  notre  melhode ,  de  vnut  discours  ontoires;  bnot 
pas  oomme  ches  leg  AngloU,  deg  discussions  metapliysiques  plus  eooFonoblesins 
Academie,  qu'aux  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  foiment  dans  nos  templasy  et  ^p9 
s*afit  4'in8truir«  des  devoirs  du  Chr&tianisme,  d*encourager,  de  consoler,  d^ifier/ 

Bhetorique  Fiancoifle,  par  M.  Onsviar,  tom.  L  p.  M/ 
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H^  these :  ifom  a  mode  Ibal  prevtHft  among  thorn  of  taking  their  tests- 
from  the  Lesson  of  the  day,  the  comiexion  of  the  text  with  th^  aubjeci 
at  often  uoaatural  and  forced;*  their  applications  of  scriptore  are  fan- 
eifui  rather  than  instructive;  their  method  is  stiff|  aad  crampedy  hy 
their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  aWvi^e  either  into  three^  or  twn 
Baia  points ;  and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffase,  and  con- 
lists  rather  of  a  very  few  thougbta  spread  out,  and  highly  wcoiighl 
H^ .  than  of  a  rich  vi^iety  of  seotiment».  Admittingy^  however,  all 
these  defects,  It  cannot  be  denied,  thai  their  sermons^  are  i^rmed  upoa 
the  idea  of  a  (kersuasiv^  popatar  oration  j  and  therelore  1  ikh  of  opiaioai 
Ibey  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Ampog  the  French  protestaat  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin^ 
giusbed ;  he  is  copious,  eloq<!^ent,  and  devout,  though  too  osteotatiotts  in 
his  manner.  Amuog  the  Ronan  Catholics,  the  two  most  emioeaC,  are 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  th^  French 
critics,  to  which  of  tltese  die  preference  is  due,  and  ead»  of  them  have 
their  several  partisans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribate  more  solidity 
and  close  reasoning ;  to  MasaiUoii,  a  mor^  pleasing  and  engaging  manner* 
twiidaloue  is  indeed  a  great  xeasoner,  and  inculcate*  his  doctrines  wiitf 
aMcb  seal,  piety  and  earaestneas  |  but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disi^ 

Kably  full  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wimts  imagination* 
lillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my- opinion,  every 
way  more  genius,  lie  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  wch-W 
aad  of  the  human  heart ;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive ;  and^  upon  the 
vhoie,.  is  perhaps  the  BMst  elo<|uent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem 
limes  have  piroduced.t 

*  One  of  Massillon's  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  langsor  with  which 
Christians  perform  the  daties  of  religion,  is  perached  from  Luke  iv.  18.  And  he  aroH 
evf  o^tke  i^fuagogui,  mid  tnttrtd  ui/a  SimotCt  hoUH  ;  and  Simon't  wxjt*t  iMiher  teat  ts« 
km  iU  vM  a  great  fever, 

i  lo  order  to  give  an  idea  ef  that  kind  of  eloqueoee  which  h  employed  by  the 
Vrencb  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passafe  from  A^Iassillon,  which  in  the  Encyclope- 
die,  (article.  Eloquence,)  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article, 
tiachef  d*ceuvre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved. 
The  strata  of  tbe  whole  discourse  b  extremely  serious  and  animated;  but  when  th# 
ontor  came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  inforaii  us,  that  the  whole  as- 
lembiy  were  moved ;  that  oy  a  sort  of  invaleotary  motion}  they  started  up  from  theit 
seats,  and  that  such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the 
weaker,  though  they  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

*  Jem'arr^e  &  vous,  mes  fr^s,  qui  £tes  lei  assembtees.  Je  ne  parte  plus  du  reste 
Sss  hommes ;  je  vous  regarde  eomme  si  voos  ^tiex  seals  sur  la  terre :  voioi  la  peosea 
aoi  m'ocoupe  &  qui  m'^pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votie  demiere  heure,  et 
a  An  de  Tuoivers ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s*ouvrir  i»ur  vos  letes,  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dans 
A  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  u*y  ^tes  assemblies  que  pour  iVl^odre^ 
toflsma  des  criniinels  trembtsas,  i  qoi  Ton  vaprononcer  on  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
ID  aix^t  da  mort  eteroelle.  Car  vous  aver  bean  vous  flater ;  voqs  moarie«  t^ls  que 
rous  4tes  aujoocd'hui.  Tons  ces  d^sirs  d^  changemeut  que  vous  amusent^  vous  amu- 
leront  jusqu'eu  lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  Texp^rience  de  tous  les  siecles.  Tout  ce  que 
rons  tiottverex  slors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  pent-etre  un  compte  plus  grand  que 
c^ai  iiae  vous  auriea  avjourd'hni  k  rendre ;  et  sur  oe  que  vous  aei^ez,  si  Ton  yenoii 
root  ju^er  dans  ce  moment,  vous  pouvei  piesqae  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  aa 
lortir  d&  la  vie. 

*  Or,  je.Yous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  firapp^  de  terreur,  ne  separant  pas 
la  ce  poial  mon  aort  da  votre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  m^me  disposition,  ou  je  sou- 
^  que  vous  entries ;  je  Tons  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  parossuit  dans  ce  tern* 
pie,  au  milieu  de  cette  assemblee ;  la  plus  auguste  de  I'uuivers,  pour  nous  jugery 
poor  &tre  la  terrible  diacerneaient  desboucs  et  des  brebis,  croyea  vous  que  le  plus  grand 
sombre  de  tea(  f •  que  nans  sommes  ici,  t$x  pUci  i  la  dr<Hte  ?  C^ffiz  veus  qee  lea 

O  • 
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Daring  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  km^  Charles  IL 
the  sermoni  of  the  Engthh  divines  abounded  nnth  wfholastic  casvastkai 
theology.     They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  mai 
scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  but  to  these  irere  joined  very 
warm  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  la  the  ap« 
plicatory  part  of  the  sermon.     Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assom- 
ed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form.     !t  became  disencambered  fnm 
the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries ;  but  It  threw  o«l 
also  their  warm  tind  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  itself  wbofly 
upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  instruction.     As  the  dis- 
senters from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  oii 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depait  tbe  fiuihcr 
'  from  it.     Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionatey  eitfaer  in  the  composi- 
tion or  delivery  tii  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  liattSKtical^ 
and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  aod-unpe^ 
suasi  ve,  which  is  too  generally  the  character  of  Eoglrsh  sermons.  No^ 
jogcan  be  more  correct  on  that  model  than  maay  of  them  are;  bat  the 
model  itself  upon  which  they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one. 
Dr.  Clark,  for  instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  nod  the 
most  clear  and   accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  scripture  aie 
pertinent ;  his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ;  lie  » 
structs  and  he  convinces  ;  in  what  then  is   he  deficient?    In  nothii^ 
except  in  ihe  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart.     He  shews 
you  what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it :  he 
treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  imaginatiaasr 
passions.     Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free  and  warm,  and  be 
approaches  nearer  than  most  of  tlie  English  divines  to  the  character  of 
popular  speaking.     Hence  he  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best  naodeb  we 
have  for  preaching.     We  must  not  indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a^ 
perfect  orator ;  his  composition  is  too  loose  and  remiss;  his  style  too  feeble, 
and   frequently  too  flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character ;  but  there  is  ia 
some  of  his  sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  tfarongh  then 


choses  du  moins  fussent  egalea  ?  croyes  vons  qu'il  s  y  trouvit  seulement  dii  jastcn 
que  le  Seignear  ne  pcut  traver  autrefois  en  cinq  vllles  toutes  entieres?  Je  toos  \t  dr 
mande ;  .ous  I'ignores,  et  je  Hgnore  mot-meme.  Vous  seul,  O  mon  Dien !  cooM- 
iwez  que  vr>us  appartiennent->Mes  fibres,  netre  parte  eit  preique  assur^e,  et  sow 
n'y  penaons  pas.  Quand  roeme  dans  oette  terrible  separation  qni  se  fcra  no  j«ar,  9 
ne  oevroit  y  avoir  qu'nn  seol    pecheurde  cet  assembl^edu  c6t6  des  r^prouves.  ft 

au'ttoe  voii  du  del  virndroit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer  i  qs 
e  nous  ne  craindroit  d^etre  de  malheureux  ^  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberolt  d*abord,  tm 
sa  conscience,  pour  examiner  si  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  m6rites  ce  ebatiment?  qai 
de  nous  sasie  de  frayeur,  ne  demanderoit  pas  a  Jesns  Christ  comme  autrefois  Ics 
apdtres;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit-ce  pasmoi?  Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chersandtteurs? 
|MUt-etre  que  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  m'entendent,  il  ne  se  trouvera  pas  dis  jostes; 

re  moins.    Que  sal-je,  O  mon  Dien  !  je  n*^e  ivgaidKr 


peut-etre  s'en  trouvera-t-il  encore 

d*ttn  oeil  fixe  les  abismes  de  vos  jugemens,  et  de  votre  justice ,  peut-etre  oe  s*en  iroofc- 
ra-t-il  q  n*un  seul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  vous  touche  point,  mon  cher  anditeor  ?  et  voas 
croyes  etre  ce  seul  heureux  dans  la  grand  nombre  qui  pertra  ?  vous  qui  avea  moins  soj^ 
de  le  croire  que  tout  autre ;  vous  sur  qui  seul  la  sentence  de  mort  devrott  tomb^. 
Grand  Dieu !  qui  t'on  coonoit  peu  dans  la  monde  les  terrears  de  voitre  loi,  %ut.' — Ailar 
this  awakening  and  alarming  exliortation,  the  orator  comes  widi  propriety  to  tiib  prac- 
tical improvement :  <  Mais  que  conclure  des  ces  mnds  verity  ?  qu'il  faut  deseaperer 
de  son  salut  ?  a  Dieu  no  plaise ;  il  n'y  a  que  Timpie,  qui  pour  se  calmer  sur  scm  desor- 
dres,  tache  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  que  tpus  les  homroes  periront  comme  lai ;  ce  ae 
doit  pas  etre  la  le  fruits  de  ce  discours.  Mais  de  vous  detromper  de  cette  erreur  a 
trntverselle,  qu*on  peut  faire  ce  que  tons  les  autres  font ;  et  que  1 'usage  est  one  vole 
•ure ,  mais  de  vous  convaincre  que  pour  se  sauver,  il  fant  de  destinguer  des  autres; 
etre  aiDgiiiieri  vivft  i  part  au  milieu  damonde,  et  ne  pas  resembler  4  la  foule.' 

Sermons  de  j^saiixeir,  Vol.  IV. 
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aDy  there  rans  so  much  ease  -  aod  perspkoity,  such  a  veia  of  good  sense 
SMid  sincere  piety,  as  justly  eutitleiiim  to  be  held  as  emiueot  a  preacher 
as  £»^iKi  has^produced. 

Id  Dr.  fiarrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity,  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommoA  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  feiicity  of  his  execution^  or  his  talent  in  composition.  «We 
see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  comeion,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  him« 
self;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild  and  unchastised  by  any  disci« 
yline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  number  of 
writers  of' sermons  which  this^  and  the  former  age,  have  produced, 
among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable  names.  We 
find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise ;  a  great  display  of 
abilities  of  difierent  kinds,  much  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reasonr 
ing,  sound  divinity,  aod  useful  instruction ;  though  in  general  the  de- 
gree of  eloquence  hears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  good- 
aess  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  being  particularly  men* 
ikmed  -as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  style,  besides  having  the 
merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  o(  writing,  in  some  of  his 
termons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of 
abstract  philosophical  essays,  given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of 
these  two  excellent. ones,  lyhich  he  composed  upon  self  deceit  and  upoa 
the  character  of  Balaam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  dis* 
tmgubhed  for  that  species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before 
fecommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to  be 
^ead  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  1  must  caution  them 
itgainst  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  passages 
irom  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge  them* 
lelves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own.  Infi* 
tutely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expres:- 
sions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves  though  of  inferior  beauty, 
than  to  disfigure  their  compositions,  by  borrowed  and  i!l*80rted  orna- 
laents,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard  of  discover- 
ing their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacht^r  stts  down  to  write  on  any 
subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  same  text,  or  subject.  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  thro^ 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas ;  and,  if  he  consults  only  one. 
Will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his  method,  whether  it  be  right  or 
^^ot  But  let  him  begin  with  pondering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts  ; 
let  him  endeavour  to  fetch  materials  from  within  ^  to  collect  and  ar^ 
t^ge  his  ideas;  and  form  some  sort  of  apian  to  himself;  which ii  is 
^ways  proper  to  put  down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he 
n^y  inquire  how  others  have  treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means, 
the  meUiod  and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  hii 
own.  These  thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparitig  them  with  the 
t>*«ct  of  sentiments  which  others  have  pursued ;  some  of  their  sense 
he  may  without  blame,  incoriiorate  into  his  compositions ;  retaining  al- 
ways his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance :  all  beyond  is 
plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  principle  with  which  we  set  out  at  first, 
he  forgotten,  to  keep  close  in  view,  tpe  great  end  for  which  a  preacher 
founts  the  pulpit;  even  to  infuse  gocSi  diq>ositions  into  his  hearers^ 
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td  persiMde  them  to  serve  God,  «od  to  becone  better  BMa.  Let  Ab 
always  dwell  on  his  mind  when  he  is  cemposingy  and  it  will  iaiAm 
through  his  compositions,  that  spirit  which  will  render  then  at  ott^i 
esteemed  and  useful.  The  roost  usefcd  preacher  is  always  the  btsi^ 
and  will  ne«  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Eflsbellisli  truth  oaly,  villi  a 
view  to  gaiD  it  the  more  full  and  free  admission  in  your  beareri'  naiidf ; 
and  yoar  ornaments  will,  in  that  case,  be  simple,  nasculiae,  satMiL 
The  best  appiatise  by  far,  which  a  preacher  can  receive,  arises  inm 
the  serious  and  deep  impressions  which  his  diso^arse  leaves  ott  t^Mse 
who  hear  it.  The  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestoved  ao  a 
preacher,  was  given  by  Lomi  XIV.  to  the  eloqueut  Bishop  «f  Cifl» 
mont  Father  Massillon,  whom  1  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praM 
After  hearixig  him  preach  ait  Versailles,  .he  said  to  him,  *  Father,  I 
have  heard  many  great  orators  in  this  chapel;  I  have  bees  highlf 
pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  i  go  away  dis« 
pleased  With  myself;  for  1  see  more  of  my  own  character.' 

•  sameEaB99e5==BEa9Ss--sa=^^ 

LECTURE  XXX. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  A  SERMON  OP 
BISHOl^  ATTERBURFS. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  in  observations  on  the  pecoliar  aaf 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit.  But 
as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  In  the  abstract,  are  never  so 
useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may,  per* 
haps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  chorchi 
that  I  should  analyse  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  ii| 
t<»getfaer  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bhhcp 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  who  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  ooT 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  1  mentioned  as  such  hi 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  fbr  ^ 
gance  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thoughts  fill 
style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and  cbaMe; 
and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  Tn  his  send^  ^ 
nents  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which  is  a  grest 
excellency  The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that  upon  prabe 
and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  rerkoa* 
ed  one  of  his  best.  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that  i  should  use 
full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects  that 
occur  to  me  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 

,     Psalm  I.  U.     Offer  vnto  God  Thanksgiving. 

'Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns,  fbr 
which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  chdrch  of  ^od 
hi  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties  is  tiiett 
justly  stated ;  men  are  called  oif  from  resting  in  the  outward  shov  of 
religion,  in  ceremonies  and  fitual  observances ;  and  taught,  rather  to 
prsktice  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  mxd  to  wtiicli 
ftey  are  designed  toles^l)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 
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^  The  8€v«rftl  cotDpoaen  of  these  lijxiini  w€n  fwphtti  ;  penooiy 
vlioie  basineta  it  was  b«C  oaiy  to  IbreteKevents,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cirarch  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  aod  reform  also  what  was 
SMBfiss  among  that  race  of  men,  with  whom  they  Ured  and  conversed : 
•d  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatrj  aod  &lse  worship ;  to  rescne 
ti»e  iaw  from  corrupt  glosses,  aad  saperstitioas  abuse* ;  and  put  mea 
m  miad  of  (what  they  are  so  witling  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  lavari-^ 
able  rule,  which  was  before  these  pmtice  duties,  would  coathMie  after 
,  and  was  to  be  observad,  eveiv  then,  in  preference  to  them. 
^  The  chscharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  odioe  taking  ap 
much  room  in  the  book  of  tsaims^  this  hath  been  one  reason  moong 
Biny  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  esteemed ;  hecause 
are  from  hence  fomished  with  a  proper  reply  to  an  argument  com* 
AiDttly  made  nse  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look  apon  all  revealed  religiona 
so  pioos  IhNids  and  impostm-es,  on  the  account  of  the  prgodices  the^ 
kave  eoteitained  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jnoa  ,*  the  whale  of  whick 
they  irst  suppose  to  be  in  esicraal  performaaoes«  and  then  easily  pesw 
aaatde  themsdves,  that  God  conld  never  be  the  author  of  such  m  mera 
pseoe  of  pageantiy  and  empty  formality ,  nor  delight  ia  a  warship  whick 
consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccountable  ceremonies,  Whidk 
^t^edion  of  theirs,  we  shonkl  net  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless 
we  could  pMve  (chieiy  out  of  the  F«eifo»s,  and  ather  parts  ;of  the  pro* 
piietic  writings)  that  the  Jewish  relijpon  was  aanewhat  mope  thaa  bare 
oatslde  and  shew ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  tke  devotion  of  the 
k^^art,  wio  a  duty  then,  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  exoelleot  iotrodaclioa*  The  thought  oa 
which  It  rests  is  solid  and  jadicioos ;  that  in  the  hook  of  PsahM,  the 
artteation  <of  men  is  called  to  the  aKvral  aad  spiritual  part  of  religion  $ 
mhI  the'  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  (torn  the  suspicion  of 
saqniring  nothing  more  irom  its  votaries,  than  the  observance  of  ^k€ 
aateraal  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Sack  viewn  of  religion  ana 
l^reper  to  be  <rflen  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on^  by  ait  who 
triah  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  greet  punpoae  of  promotiiiig 
vighteausness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  for  as  we  hate  goive,  is  n^ 
aikly  free  from  fauhs,  bat  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  hean  be  made  to  tara 
aa  some  one  thought,  fully  brought 'Out  and  Ulastrated ;  especially,  if 
that  thought,  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discoarse,  and, 
at  the  same  fime,  does  not  anticipate  any  thingthat  is  afterwards  lobe 
ititrodoced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  •introduction  of  Atterbwry's 
kias  M  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he  mv^kes  <on  the  straia 
of  David's  Psahns,  is  not  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to 
any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  whieh  was  takeiK  from  any  of  the 
Paalfns.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  introduction  would  have  lost 
BHicb  of  its  beauty.  V/e  shall  see  from 'what  follows,  how  aaturaNy  the 
Introdaclofy  thought  connects  with  his  tdxt,  and  how  happily  h  osh^H's 

kin. 

*  One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  hi  the  words  now^  before 
as ;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psahn  of  Asaph,  writteti  on  purpose  to  set 
ant  tke  weakness  and  worthtessness  of  estemal  performances,  when 
compared  with  more  eabstantial  and  vital  duties.  To  enforce  which 
Qoctrine,  €tod  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it,     Heatf  O  mjy  proplf. 
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mnd  ImUspeak;  0  Imuifj  and  TtoiU  testtfyctgamiH  ihu ; 7  am  Qoi^^m 
thy  God.  The  preface  is  very  solemn,  and  therefore,  what  it  osImi 
in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no  common  importance ;  I  will  not  reprow  ttn 
for  thy  saert^ces  or  tky  burnt  offeringSf  te  havs  bten continuaiUf  hfmm 
That  is,  1  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  fulures  in  thy  sacrifices  aod 
burnt  offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  napit' 
ed  of  thee.  /  wUl  ttike  no  bullock  out  of  thy  hauuy  nor  h»'go<u  (mi^ff 
thy  folds  i  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  ow^n  sake,  becsiK 
I  needed  them ;  For  eviry  bsast  of  the  forest  is  msns,  and  tke^cattk  m 
a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I  commanded  tlia 
to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  //  I  were  Aim^,ytf  uwiid 
I  not  tell  thee  ;foT  the  world  is  mtfie,  and  the/uUness  thereof  fiat  can  ys 
be  so  gross  and  senseless,  as  to  think  me  liable  to  hanger  and  thintfn 
to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  me  ?  WUl  teat  ^pA^ 
huUsy  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  sevcidj 
with  them,  after  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetiy.  Tk 
issue  of  which  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  tboie  fef 
#ords  of  the  text :  Off^  unto  Qod  thatiksgiving.  Would  you  do  yotf 
homage  the  most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render  the  most  scceftt* 
ble  of  services  ?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  oT  sk^ 
mon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  tiKa» 
This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  tedioVi 
especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary.  And,  therefoK) 
except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  context  is  necessary  for  a* 
phuning  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it  serves  to  give  dignity  n^ 
Ibrce  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to  be  always  treated  witb  breri^* 
Sometimes  it  may  even  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  mtf^ 
as  an  independent  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  context  bt 
obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  thepr^ 
case^  the  illustration  from  ttie  context  is  singularly  happy*  The  pH* 
sage  of  the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  cos* 
nected,  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text^  as  to  introduce  it  with  s  va]f 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  excefl 
that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proof  is  a  clumsy  expfcs* 
sion.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  great  proof  or  om  g^* 
stance  of  this.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  setting  ^  ^ 
woeakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  performances^  we  may  obaervCf 
that  the  word  worthUssnesSy  as  it  is  now  commonly  used,  signifies  n^ 
than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  author  mesns*  h 
generally  imports,  a  considerable  degree  of  badness  or  blame.  K 
would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say,  the  imperfection  or  tfaestf^T 
mfkancyy  of  external  performances. 

<  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  b,  from  hence  to  rt^ 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  doty  of  ^xfox^ 
thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time;  vbetlitf 
we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  ot  la** 
in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any  other)  P^*^ 
warm  and  affecting  devotion ;  the  gteat  occasion  of  setting  aside  tv 
particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or  the  new  instances" 
mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately  been  pleased  to  bestow  np^ 
us ;  answering  at  last  the  many  prayers  waA  fastings  by  which  we  i»J 
besought  him  so  long  for  the  estabUshmeot  of  their  magesties^  thfOflC)  ^ 
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or  the  sucbess  of  tfaeir  arms ;  and  giving  qs  in  his  good  time,  an  oppor- 
unity  of  appearing  before  bim  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty, 
viih  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise^  with  a  muUUudt  thai  keep  helydays.* 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  no  particular  beauty 
NT  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms  is  long  and 
iresome — to  raise  some  thoughts  about  that  very  exceilentf  ^e.  is  rather 
pose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that  veiy  excellent^  ^c.  and 
vhen  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  one 
»ouid  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would  have  been  more  proper,  as  ta 
rei  asidey  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  different  idea. 

*  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us  inquire, 
first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  o(  offering  pra'ise  and 
kfaanksgiving  unto  God }  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is  that  we  should 
comply  with  it.' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one  it  is, 
and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particular  duties 
are  to  be  treated  of  5  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recommend  or  enforce 
diem.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and  natural;  and  much 
depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of  the  subject 

<  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  ibort,  for  who  is 

there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the  offering 

praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of 

hia  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits  \  our  recollecting  them  with  humility 

aad  thankfulness  of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  Affections 

by  suitable  outward  liigos,  by  reverend  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by 

aongs  abd  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculations ;  either  publicly  or  private- 

\yi  either. in  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its 

more  solemn  assemblies,  convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions  ?    This 

ia  the  account  which  every  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it ;  and 

which  therefore,  it  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.     1  shall  only 

tstke  notice  upon  this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness 

9i  speech,  signify  things  somewhat  different.     Our  praise  properly  ter* 

■uncles  in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections ; 

and  is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 

ofttributes :  but  thanjcsgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grate- 

fal  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.     We  praise  God  for  all 

hu  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regaiki  either  us  or  other  men,  for 

his  very  vengeanu,  and  those  judgments  which  he  sometimes  sends 

dbrowi  m  the  earth ;  but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances 

of  his  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some 

way  concerned  in.     This,  1  say,  is  whal  the  two  words  strictly  imply  ; 

but  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth 

either  of  them  oAen  to  express  the  other  by,  1  shall  not  think  myself  obli- 

f;ed,  in  what  follows,  thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  here  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
asaking  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions ;  and  for 
shewing  them,  th^t  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of 
the  heart.  In  general,  it  in  of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  expli- 
jcatioos  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended  only  one  discourse 
'  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  eqoal  fullness  on  every  part  of 
hi  aad  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part,  on  which  iodeed  it  is  most 
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Decesfary  ta  enlarge,  the  notivet  enforcing  the  duty.  For,  as  it  It  aa 
easier  matter  to  k^w,  than  to  practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  Ike 
discourse  is  that  lo  which  tiie  speaker  should  always  beod  bis  dnd 
strength.  The  accouuk  giv^a  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  pra^e  aad 
thanksgiving,  though  shorty  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  aii4  the 
lai^uuge  ia  smooth  and  elegant. 

<  No^  the  great  rtcisonabUnsss  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  tbankagivmg 
and  our  several  obli^^/i^ns  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either  consider  i 
^s0lut6ly  in  itselt,  a»  the  deht  of  our  natures;  or  compan  it  witb  other 
duties,  and  shew  the  rank  it  bears  among  tht^n*';  or  set  out,  in  the  list 
place,  some  of  its  peculiar  proprieties  and  adv<uUag48^  with  regard  is 
the  devout  performer  of  it.' 

The  author  h'^re  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  bis  subject,  tberea* 
aonableness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  pfovmg  ii 
Thet^e  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weicrhty  ooo* 
aklerations.  How  far  he  baa  handled  each  of  them  to  advnntage^  wfll 
s^pear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he  has  omittel 
•ne  very  matei  ial  part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shewn  ihs 
obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  tlie  various  selects  of  thanks- 
giving a£R)rded  us  Uy  the  divine  goodaess.  This  would  have  led  bints 
review  tlie  chief  bent^dts  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption  ;  aii 
certainly,  they  axe  these  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ar]_ 
&HP  thanksgiving.  The  heart  must  first  be  afiVcted  with  a  suitable 
of  the  divine  benefits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  yoa 
would  persuade  rae  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  /ou  must  not  eKplof 
auch  considerations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  j^sMf 
taken  from  gratitude^s  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rasi 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  TVis 
are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  begin  with  sctltng 
before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  mf 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  case  is  pcrfse^ 
similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  God :  and,  therefore^  h 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the  blessings  conferred  on  us  by  difte 
goodness  should  have  been  taken  into  the  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  wodi 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field  sla| 
which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  the  enumeration  of  the  divine  bea^ 
fits.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  upon  m 
minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes  them  as  kaewa  sal 
acknowledged ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  path^ic  parttf 
the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  oo  tolb 
reasoning  part.  In  this  management,  4  cannot  altogether  blaine  him 
I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necessary  in  e\ery  discourse  to  take  is 
all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat.  Many  a  discoorstll 
spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  Thu 
preacher  may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  sid^ect 
to  which  his  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  tbease  fill 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he  ought  H 

§iye  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  he  lays  aside,  looie' 
ling  of  this  sort,  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here.  Our  anihdr 
might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of  this  daty  ssaH 
appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  ohUgatioia 
which  are  laid  upon  us^  by  creating,  preserving,  andf  edecoung  love ;  adL 
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liter  tftkiog  notice  that  the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him        ' 
o  eater  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  bis  other  heads.     Let  us 
low  consider  these  separately. 

^  The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absottUely/in  itself^ 
^y  I  say^  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had  such  faculties  bestow- 
ed on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  c^ipable  of  satisfying  this  debt,  and 
obeying  this  law ;  and  they  never,  therefore^  work  more  naturally  and 
reely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

'  'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and  w'hicli 
lias  ever  since  been   approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest  men  of  aU 
tgeSy  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he  might  praise   . 
ind  honour  him  who  made  him.  When  God  had  finished  this  goodly  frame 
^f  things  we'call  the  wurld^  and  put  together  the  several  parts  of  it, 

gicording  to  bis  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number,  weight  and  measure  $ 
ere  was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could  ap- 
>reheod  the  lieauty,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it ;  that  from, 
Contemplating  the  giA,  might  be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and 
lo  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did^ 
in  some  sense,  glorify  its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain 
nark  and  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first 
:^ase  from  whence  it  flowed;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the 
Srst  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  hia  glory j  andihejirma-' 
ment  to  show  his  handy^work:  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  defective 
|lory;  the^ign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there  was  no 
pne  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.     Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to 

epply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  acknowledge 
cse  unlimited  perfections  ;  and  then^put  into  this  temple  of  God,  this 
!(»wer  worjd,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  thanks 
praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 
This,  I  say,  hath  be^n  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thoughtful 
pen  down  from  the  most  ancient  times :  and  though  it  be  not  demonstra- 
tive, yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but 
illow,  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or.  other ;  and  that  he  is  capable 
9jf  perceiving  that  end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  so 
Buchy  we  shall  find  no  otheft  account  of  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so 

JfH.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
^u  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  was  made  for  no  determinate  end  ;  or  for 
|one,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as 
|p  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God^  this,  in- 
feedf  may  be  the  reason  of  his  being  in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common 
reason  of  the  being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why 
le  was  made  such  a  being  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive 
>eiDg.  The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
lx>m  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God  from 
liffi.  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.* 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being  tht 
priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly  for  this' 
md^  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of  the  creation^ 
s  an  ingenious  thought  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
imong  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that 
iccount,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the 
luman  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
l^er  to  have  introdaced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument,  or  an  insb 
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dental  illustratioii,  than  to  have  displayed  it  with  ao  aracb  ponp,  ui4» 
have  placed  it  in  tlie  front  of  the  arguments  (or  this  duty.  It  daca  sac 
seem  to  me^  when  placed  in  this  sUtWn,  to  bear  all  the  stresa  wkkh  the 
author  lays  upon  it.  When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  a» 
istence,  we  cannot  well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a 
being  who  mi^t  sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  bene' 
volence,  the  supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  ibey  aufbl 
rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  eonrse  al 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  oor  Antbor  dveSi^ 
however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetoricaI|  to  be  a  pnodpi 
bead  of  discourse. 

*  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  ot  our  natore.  And  il 
^l\\  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  adiag 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  tmdersiandmg  and  the  vnU  apart)  in  baA 
which  it  is  deeply  founded  :  in  the  understandingy'as  in  the  pri9d|ik 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  In  the  will  as  in  tbe  Iba^^ 
tain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constraina  oala 
pay  it 

*  ReoBon  was  given  us  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  wliidi  m% 
were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  and  gbodness  which  we  foond  therein.  It  canaof , 
fore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  best  and 
perfect  being ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  admire  his  infinite 
fections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by  praise ;  which,  tbereto% 
is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  ta  Ood,  and  adenowle^^^m^  bbti 
by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ;  and  as  far  as  this  sense  oC  fit 
words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  thwA  of  God  without  praising  liin^l 
for  it  depends  not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  ^kig% 
any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye,  how  visible  objects  shall  appear  tolL 

*  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  meaaiaf 
the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Antbottf 
Our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  active  prnc^ 
than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which  deserves  iu  utMSt 
force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is  God ;  the  gresrt  aod 
nniversal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  received  whatever  «a 
aitlier  have,  or  are,  and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  notbtng'bit 
our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this  head,  and  aecordiftf  # 
the  strict  import  of  the  word;  our  thanksgiving.  Who  kathjmt  gwm  l» 
God,  (saith  the  great  apostle,  in  his  usual  figure)  and  it  shall  be  jsflW 
pensea  unto  him  again  ?  A  gift,  it  seems,  always  requires  a  reconnpeasa: 
nay,  but  of  Asm,  and  through  Attn,  and  to  him  are  all  things  .*  o/  km^ 
jMM  the  Author ;  through  Aitn,  as  the  Preserver  and  Governor ;  to  Atas,  aa 
the  end  and  perfection  of  all  things  :  to  toA^m,  there/ore^  (aa  it  follawi^ 
be  glory  for  ever.  Amen  !* 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  piacea  bit 
argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  toe  metapbjskal 
and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation  to  thmnka* 
dving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding  and  wilL 
Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument  is  not  anAcient* 
ly  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  especially  on  aal^eeti 
that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should  be  palpable  and  pop* 
ular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics,  that  appear  far  sought,  bA 
should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feding^    The  presMcber  ougM 
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m^wer  to  depart  too  far  from  the  cominoa  w»jes  of  tbinking,  and  eiprcMk 
lag  huBself.  I  am  inclined  to  think^  that  this  whole  head  might  have 
been  improved^  if  the  author  had  taken  up  more  obvious  gi^ound  ;  had 
stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most  natural  principles  m  the  human  heart ; 
had  illustrated  this  by  shewing  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  i8|^ 
sod  with  what  general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating 
^iod  coniiemning  the  ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed,  in  d  strong  view,  that  entire  coiruption 
of  moral  sentiment  which  it  discovers  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  eino* 
tiotts  towards  the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind,  .  As  the  most  natu* 
ral  method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  express 
neos  of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection  that 
ts  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignificant  to 
the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  reiined  in  his  argument,  he 
has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  and 
which  properly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  a  deid  for  elo« 
i^uence,  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.     He  goes  on 

^  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  Benefits,  if  we  are  able  ;  of 
thsmks,  if  we  are  not :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always  in  pro- 
portion as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  incapable  pf 
making  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefited 
God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  |s  contin- 
jamHy  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must  we  needs  be  un- 
der to  thank  him  ?  'Tis  .  true,  our  thanks  are  really  as  insignificant 
^ta  iiim,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be;  in  themselves,  indeed, 
,^ey  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  hath  put  a  value  upon  them  ;  he 
Jbath'^det^lared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the  vast  debt  we  owe :  an4 
^ter  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to  dispute  hpw  they  came  to  be  taken  as 
90  squioalaUj  or  to  pay  them  ? 

, .  <  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is  so) 
that  the  good  tilings  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  hack  again 
thltber  in  thanks  and  praises  ^  as  the  rivers  ^tm  i/Uo  ihs  sta,  to  the  place 
(the-  ocean  of  beneficence)  from  whence  the  rivers  come  tkuher  should 
iheu  reiwm  againJ 

•  Ja  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  considera- 
itions  which  1  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them  ;  whereas^ 
witb  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of  his  argument. 
.,  <  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely  ;  we  are  now  to  aiinpare  it 
with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  V^nd  here  we 
ahall  findi  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately  addressed  to 
God,  th»  is  muoh  the  noblest  and  most  excellent;  as  it  roust  needs  be, 
']f  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation 
V«s  to.praise  and  glorify  God.  For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  nohle^ 
wad  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  answers  the  end  and  design 
^it«  Oiher  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  confession  and  prayer j  seem  not 
jprigiaally^  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor  man  for  them.  They 
'ivKgXy  &tAt  ai^l  Xkont^  with  which  the  state  of  imiocence  was  not  ac- 
qnaioled.  (iad  man  continued  in  that  estate,  liis  worship  (like  the  de* 
wplioos  of  angels)  had  been  paid  to  Heaven  In  pure  acts  of  thaoksgiy- 
is^;  and  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the 
l^god  things  of  liCe,  as  nature  directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature 
who  b^towed  them.  But  being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance  ; 
hltving  CQatra^U^  guilty  and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  aorts  of  merciea^ 
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prayer  and  confession  became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  ibe 
loss,  and  to  restore  him  to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  lo  live 
ivithoat  them.  These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispenaatioB ; 
before  which,  in  Paradise,  there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  wiher  whidi, 
there  shall  be  nothing  but  that  in  heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  fiist, 
and  will  at  last,  consist  m  the  performance  of  this  doty ;  and  liereii, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence,  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

'  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasonini^,  by  which  the  apostle  bath  ghrea 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  splritoil 
giA.  Charity  never  faUeik^  saith  he  ;  meaning,  that  it  is  hot  a  virtae 
useful'  only  In  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the  next :  M 
whether  there  be  prophesies^  they  shdUfail  ;  wfuther  there  be  tonguety  tke§ 
Bhall  cictse  ;  whtthef  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  TlMie 
are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  in  the  usia^.  For 
toe  know  tn  party  cmd  %te  prophesy  in  part :  our  present  state  is  imper- 
fect, and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  im- 
perfect too.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  whidk  » 
in  part  shall  be  done  away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  vrhkA 
sets  charity  above  the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  parts  of  christian  worship  ;  and  we  osay  esa- 
cludeour  reasoning  therefore,  as  he  doth  his:  And  now abideih conjk- 
tion^  prayer  and  praise,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praise* 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argament*  At 
bigh  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other  duties 
of  religion.  This  he  handles,  with  much  eloquence  andbeanty.  His 
idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  before  his  foil 
ed  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to  be  his  worskip  in 
ven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  ef  pA 
shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just ;  bis  illustration  of  it  is  very  hap- 
py ;  ahd  the  style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we  aieet 
with  any  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  that  has  more  merit  than  this 
head. 

'  h  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this ;  particaMf^ 
as  it  is  the  most  disintereeted  branch  of  our  religious  service  ;  sack  as 
bath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any  we  paf ; 
and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure,  and  free^ 
perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action  doth  not  grow  ti 
diately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  ma 
have  strangTly  Imagined  ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  1  suppose,  that  its  be* 
iDg  done  without  the  mixture  of'  that  end,  or  with  as  litide  of  it  as  posa- 
ble,  recommends  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  <3^  it.  Diffc 
Job  fear  God  for  nought  ?  was  an  objection  of  Satan ;  which  impfitd^ 
that  those  duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  lie 
least  aimed  at  :  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Job,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea.  New 
our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments  of  past  merdcsi 
centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  ahn  of  liM& 
But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle,  which  proposes  no 
other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed  with  sack 
faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  perfect  and  beneficent  of  betngi^ ;  nrf 
to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour,  where  the  voice  of  reasdo  directs 
us  to  pay  it.  God  hath  indeed,  annexed  a  blewing  to  the  doty,  and 
when  we  know  th»  we  tMxmoX  choose,  while  wt  are  peribnniag  the  da* 
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ty/bttt  have  some  regard  to  tbe  blening  wluch  belongs  to  it.  Howev- 
er, this  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  mo- 
tive that  stirred  us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally 
have  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that 
form  wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

<  In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work,  a  work  common  to  the 
church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  communion 
and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is  conversant^ 
is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act  itself,  is  the  per- 
faction  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration,  is  taken  from  praise  being  the  most 
disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  elegantly; 
though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and  refined  for 
enforcing  religious  dulies :  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in  approaching  to 
the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  considera^ 
tjon  of  oar  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  certainly  are  not  required 
(as  the  author  admits^  to  divesC  ourselves  of  such  regards.  The  oo»- 
dsding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily  expressed. 

<  i  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  i^ropsr^ 
ties  and  advantagesj  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  performer, 
^nd, 

'  1.  It  is  the  mostj^easmg  part  of  our  devotions :  it  proceeds  alwaya 
from  a  lively  cheerful  tem^r  of  mind,  and  it  clierishes  and  improves 
what  it  proceeds  from*  For  it  is  good  io  singpraiset  unto  our  Ood^ 
{iays  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely  upon)  for  it 
48  pleaaantj  and  praise  is  comsly.  Petition  and  confession  are  the  lan- 
guage of  the  indigent  and  guilty,  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite 
npirit  I  Is  any  afflicted?  let  him  pray;  but,  is  any  msrty  ?  let  him  sing 
psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  expressing  the 
fliirtb  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise  ;  to  the  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  ap- 
propriated, and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  composition  of  this  duty  is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and 
delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  love  and  from  thankJulMSs  ;  from 
lace,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  every  thing 
we  do,  or  enjoy,  its  relish  or  agreeaUeness.  From  thankfidnsssjvAiLiek 
involves  in  it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them 
to  the  miody  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  princi- 
ple, such  is  its  end  also :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
<kiing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under ; 
by  delivering  it  of  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  exulta- 
tions it  is  so  foil  of;  and  which  woold  grow  uneasy  and  troublesome  to 
It,  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  refraiin/sdy  it  would  bepirin 
and  grief  to  them  :  but  then»  then  is  ^As»r  soul  satisfisd  as  with  marrow 
^  andfainsssy  whm  their  mouth  prainth  Qod  with  joyful  lips  J 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse^  the  expression  which  the  author 
usee,  .to  set  out  soma  of  Us  peculiar  praperOee  and  adoaniagesy  would 
jUHV  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  to  poitU  out^  or  to 
show.  The  first  subdivision  concerning  praise  being  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
fcema  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might  have  been  said,  upon 
the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It  was 
-SI  eotd  thought,  to  dwdl  upon  its  lUsbusdeiMag  the.  mind  of  a  debt.    The 
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author  should  have  ;lnfti4Md  mor^  opoo  the  inftieiiee  of  prrae 
Aanktgiving,  hi  warmiogy  glackk'ning,  soothing  the  mind  ;  liftiag  i 
•hove  Uie  w orld,  to  dwell  among  divine  and  eternal  ohjects.  He  aboiM 
fcave  deteribed  the  peace  and  joy  which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the 
velief  which  this  exercise  procures  ftum  the  cares  and  ag^tatioaa  of  file  | 
Iheeacouragtng  views  of  providence  to  which  it  leads  our  attealioB; 
and  the  trust  which  it  promotes  in  the  divine  mercy  ibr  the  futare,  by 
the  commerooratiOo  of  benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  the  place  Ibr 
Us  pooriog  ont  a  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  wfe 
here  find. 

<  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  praise,  that  it  m- 
largeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  oar  souls,  turning  then  Irom  low 
aad  little  things  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the  divine  «»• 
tare,  aad  employiitg  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration  of  thoae  sev^ 
oral  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  difierence  there  is  beiwcea 
mma  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  between  man  and  heaal4 
and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  different  sphere  of  thought  wiiiek  thtjF 
act  in  and  the  difierent  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is 
liaily  the  same,  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince;  the  force  of  it 
aqoal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and  the  philosopher ;  only  the  one  o^ 
is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower  bounds :  the  othar 
rises  himself  in  things  of  weight  and  moment;  and  this  it  is,  that 
she  wide  distance  b^een  them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind^ 
the  sun^ieams  are  to  a  bud  or  flower,  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it 
Ae  leaves  of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  arggm 
aad  call  lorth  all  those  powers  that  lie  hid  and  lociced  up  in  it. 
praise  and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  brings  this  advantage 
with  it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  impiowf 
them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  tiiey  are  ci^Mible/ 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it,  might  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  thiaky 
might  he  amended.  The  simile,  Ibr  instance,  about  the  eflect  of  iht 
sun-beams  upcm  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  bat  not  correctly  expioss* 
ed*  Tkeyopenandun/old^mituwrSjikeiMteiofiL  If  this  is  loha 
literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  as  it  werey  is  needless ;  MM 
is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,  (which  appears  to  be  the  case)  the 
Uenesef  tfu  mand,  is  harsh  language ;  besides  that  p^  it  ypom  tjtmHuf 
Uteify  h  rather  a  low  expression.  Nothing  is  more  nice  than Jt»  managa 
properly  siich  similes  and  allusions,  so  as  to  preserve  them  perfec^f 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  image  lively  i  tt  ni(ght  pea^ 
haps  be  amended  in  some  such  way  as  this :  ^  As  the  san^hesuns  open 
the  bad,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  noble  objects  hav€  a  likeaieal 
apon  the  mind:  they  expand  and  spread  it,  and- call  Ibrtfa  those 
that  before  lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the  souL' 

*  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  hoaoor, 
aa  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thmg  that  openly  prolaoe*  it* 
For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear  sMfhl^ 
«d  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  wliich  we  are  constaally  fMittiag  ap^ 
will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting,  the  divine  ^osf 
in  every  other  instance;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces  agaioat  aU  opaa 
aad  avowed  impieties;  which,  metbinks,  should  beoonsidered  a  iMk 
hy  such  as  wou(d  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  daty,  aad  yet 
ate  oftan .  silent  vaderthe  fenleat  dtshonoars  dvM  toretifioa^  andJts^ 
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Sneat  aatbor*;  for  tamdy  to  hear  God's  name  end  worship  vffified  hf 
others,  18  no  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been  used  to  hoaottr  and 
reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  smd  loosely 
k'Qught  out  The  sentence,  ottr  aum  praises  whuh  ws  are  amstanii§ 
jmiting  upy  foill'be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  Hm 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance^  is  both  negligent  in  language,  and 
ambiguous  in  meaning  5  for  our  own  praises^  pn^rly  signifies  the  praiti* 
Mof  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said,  <  Those  devout  pcaisea 
wliich  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty,  will  naturally  prompt  us  iii 
fffomote  the  divine  glory  in  eveiy  other  instance.' 

*  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  coo* 
SciousBess  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to  Qmk 
mad  his.  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness  and  en^ 
tiaess ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  atid  we  shall  am 
mad  foel  that  we  are  aUogether  lighiisr  U>  h&laid  in  the  balance  than  vam- 
^ ;  ^md  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is,  E 
tbink,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally  presumptuous,  and 
iraia;  fall  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every  thiag^  besides,  especial^ 
ly  vfhensome  little  outward  privileges  distinguish  us  from  the  resicf 
Biaokind ; .  then,  'tis  odds,  but  we  look^inio  ourselves  with  great  degre<il. 
of  complacency,  and  are  umer  (and  better  every  way)  in  our  owm 
aomceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Now  nothing  wiU  coa* 
tribule  so  much  to  the  cnre  of  this  vanity,  as  a  due  attention  to  God*# 
WceUeocies  and  perfections.  By  comparing  these  with  those- which  ww 
ianagine  belong  to  us,  we  shall  learn,  not  to  think  more  higk^f  ofour> 
aehesthasrwe  ought  to  think  0/ ourselves^  but  to  thirds  sobaiys  we  shall 
ftad  more  satisfaction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  be* 
lore  our  common  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downwasd  with  scom 
open  our  fellow  creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work 
of  Us  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
,  wSl  astonish  as  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  vakie  our- 
aelves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminenee,  which  custom,  or 
opioioB,'  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over  other 


Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele* 
l^ttce  and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase  'its  odds  but  we  look  into  our* 
selves  with  great  degrees  of  cow^pkieencyj  is  much  too  low  ancUcolloquial 
for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said,  we  are  likely  or  we  are  prone  to 
look  Into  ourselves,— 'C^ifip^rtng*  these  with  those  which  we  MOgine  44^ 
bekmgto  tis,— isalso  very  careless  style.  -By  comparing  these  with  the 
mriues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves^  we  ehall  leamr^vfo^ 
bave  been  purer  and  more  correct. 

^  6.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  Hts  this ;  that  41  oqpsci* 
eatious  praise- of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean  praise^ 
sJI  fullsorae  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  ave  in  use  araoagmen.  Pcais- 
ing,  as  'tis  cpmoMnly  inanaged,  is  nothing  eke  but  a  trial  of  skiHupoa 
a  nan,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.  All  tho* 
tfeasares  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  things  that  ever 
were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake :  and  no  metier  wbetheir 
it  briones  to  him  or  not ;  so  th^re  be  enough  on*t*  Which,  is  one  de* 
pterable  Instance,  nmong  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  human  naturey 
&{  its  small  regard  to^uth  aiid  justice ;  to  weight  ar  wrong ;  to  wha( 
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b/or  18  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who  hath  ^  deep  sense  of  tbe^exoet* 
lenciesr  of  God  upon  his  heart,  will  make  a  Grod  of  nothing  besides. 
He  will  give  every  one  hisjustencomium,  honour  where  honour  is  doC| 
and  as  much  as  is  due,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  the  bonoar 
of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no  further.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  ob« 
served)  a  neighbouriag  prince  (who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flat- 
tery a  great  deal  more  than  ever  he  did )  would  have  wanted  a  great  dedl 
of  that  incense  which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.* 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  »any  place*  among  the  dhot 
Important  topics,  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject  f 
wX  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the  90- 
thor  makes  of  his  reasoning  io  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV;  and  Uk 
thanki^  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  being  in  sa 
low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever.  This  polilical 
satire  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the  subject 
^  One  woold  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's 
nieatiy  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respiting  the  happy 
sequences  of  this  duty,  of  Fully  as  much  importance  as  any  that  be  has 
Inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  happy  lea* 
dency  of  praise  fm'd  thanksgiving  to  stren$rthen  good  diq>ositions  in  the 
heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfectioas 
which  we  adore;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  info  the 
whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These  are  ohh 
sequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  this 
duty  ;  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  ;  as  no  opportani^ 
should  be  lost,  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practicsJ  refi- 
mon  snd  moral  virtue  ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connexion  of  tfaa 
one  with  the  other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to 
make  men  better  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  promote  that 
plete  reformation  of  heart  and  conduct,  in  which  true  Christianity 
sists.  Our  author,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  sadi 
views  of  religion ;  for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  ex- 
tremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in,  the  next  paragraph,  is 
elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  subject  aic 
frequently  very  proper  and  Aseful :  '  Upon  these  grounds  doth  the  dot^ 
of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that  bind  us  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  it.  'Tis  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  very  rule  and  law  of 
cur  nature;  flowing  from  the  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the  * 
anderstsnding  and  the  will,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the 
most  excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  eternity,  af- 
ter the  rest  shall  be  done  away  ;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest 
manner,  with  the  least  regard  to  our  own  interest.  It  recommends  it« 
self  to  us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and  advantages ;  as  it  carries 
more  pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion ;  as  it  enlarges 
and  exalts  the  several  powers  of  the  mind  ;  as  It  breeds  in  us  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  tu  promote  it  in  the 
world ;  as  it  teaches  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  pre- 
serves us  from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  mdoe 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  mien^  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beaatiflil  and 
fiatbetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  a#t  10  well  ej^ated^  and  is  liable  ts 
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le  objection.  Sacb  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be»  on  several  occasions, 
very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  straia 
oC  preaching  before  the  restoration;  and  perhaps,  sipce  that  period, 
have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of  bring* 
ing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which|  ia 
the  course  of  the  sermon,  were  perhaps,  delivered  in  the  abstract. 

1  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which  is  chiefly 
employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atlerbury's  is  both 
liaeful  and  beautiful  f  though  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects 
ID  at.  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  composition  of 
UMy  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  In  all  its  parts ;  and  when  we  take 
Into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before  shewed  to  attend  the  elo* 
l|aeiice  of  the  pulpit,  we  have  perhaps,  less  reason  to  look  for  perfec:- 
tion  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other  composition. 
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LECTURE  XXXL 

— iiiH^IUw^ 

CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS. 
INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION 

AND  EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  In  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  Is  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  assemblies^ 
*tbe  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  common  to  them 
all  $  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  general.  The  previous 
view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of 
different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  delivery  and  as  I  proceed,  I 
shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  particular 
respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  jmost  com- 
monly begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
bis  hearers;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  It ;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing  his  own  opinion, 
and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist ;  he  may,  perhaps,  if  there  be^ 
room  for  It,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of  his  audience ;  and  after 
having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  his  discourse  to  a  close, 
by  some  peroration  or  conclusion.'  Hiis  being  the  natural  train  of  speak- 
ing,  the  pacts  that  compose  a  regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six  ;  first, 
the  exordium  or  introduction ;  secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the 
subject;  thirdly,  narration  or  explication :  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or 
arguments ;  fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do 
oot  mean  that  each  of  tnese  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or 
that  they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being 
so  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and  would 
renders  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many  excellent 
discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  altogether  wanting ; 
where  tbe  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduction,  but  enters  direcily 
On  his  subject;  where  he  has  no  occasion  either  ta  dmde  #r  explaia  j 
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but  nmpljr  retsom  on  one  tide  of  the  question^  and  then  fioisbes.  Biii 
as  the  parts,  which  1  have  mentioned,  are  the  natural^coostitueiU  fiarta 
•f  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in  every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  tfaes 
most  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  ircst 
df  each  of  them  dhtinclly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  eKordiom  or  introduction.  This  is  bbsmk. 
festly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is  not  a 
rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggested  bj 
ition sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another;  when  he  takes 
him  to  instract,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not 
do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation ;  to  beg^n  with  somewhat 
that  may  incline  the  persons,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge 
favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  tny ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  sock  « 
train  of  thought^  as  will  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  be  has  m 
view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  introdoctioa.  Ac- 
^cordingly  Cicero  and  QuintiliaO  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  it  should  be  subservient,  <  Aeddere  auditores  beaevolos^  attento^ 
dociles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  tlie  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them  be- 
nevolent, or  well-afiected  to  the  speaker  and  to  th^  subject  Topics  for 
this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimte  taken  from  the  par* 
ticular  situation  of  the  speaker  himsfcif,  or  of  his^  client,  or  from  the 
character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists  contras^  with  his  own  ;  oa 
other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  tlosely  connected  wilk 
the  interest  of  the  hearers :  and,  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and  goo4 
intention,  with  which  the  speaker  enters  upon  hjs  subject  -  The  second 
end  of  an  introduction,  is  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  hearers  ;  wbich 
may  be  eflected,  by  giving  them  some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or 
novelty  of  the  subject ;  or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  sod 
precision  with  which  we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  whkh 
we  are  to  discourse.  The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or 
open  to  persuasion  ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to 
remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against 
the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposc^d  by  every  introdoctioo. 
When  there  b  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when  we  are 
already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docility  of  die 
audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions  may,  without 
*ainy  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And,  indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  purpose 
but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  better  be  omitted ; 
unless  its  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  speaker 
should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  ezon&un 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes^s  introductioai 
are  always  short  and  simple  ;  Ctcerq's  are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  'Principium,'  and  Mnsinuatio.^  ^Principium'  is,  where  the 
orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  *  Insinuation 
if,  where  a  larger  conjpass  must  be  taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he  most  grad- 
ually I  econcile  them  to  hearing  him, .  before  he  plainly  discovers  the 
point  which  he  has  in  view* 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance  in 
Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rullus.     This  Rullus  was  tribime  wf 
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tbe  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law ;  the  parpose  of  whici| 
iras  to  create  a  Decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners^  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  republic^  in  order 
to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.     Such  laws  had  often  been  proposed 
by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the  peop 
pie.     Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he  had  lately  been  made  consul 
by  their  interest ;  and  his  first  attenpt  is  to  make  them  reject  this  law. 
The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much  art.     He  begins 
with  acknowledging  all  the  favours  which  he  had  reeeivM  from  the  peow 
ple^  in  preference  to  the  nobility.     He  professes  himself  the  creaturf  ' 
of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  in- 
terest    He  declares,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people  | 
mnd  that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popu* 
lar  magistrate.     But  to  b^  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  * 
He  understood  it  to  import,  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace }  but  by  some, 
he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish  and' 
'sunbitious  designs.     In  this  manner,  be  begins  to  draw  gradually  nearef 
to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  RuHus ;  but  stlli  with  great 
management  and  reserve.     He  protests^  that  he  is  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  Laws ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Graccbif 
those  zealpus  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  assures  them,  that  when  h^ 
lirst  heard  of  RuUus's  law,  he  had  resolved  to  support  it  if  he  found  it 
'for  their  interest^  but  that,  upon  examining  it,  he. found  it  calculated 
to  establish  a  dominion  that  was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggran* 
dize  a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his 
exordium,  with  telling  them  that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  belntf 
of  this  opinion  ;  but  that  if  his  reasons  ^shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  wifl 
give  ap4hts  own  opinion  and  embrace  theirs.     In  all  this,  there  was 
great  art.     His  eloquence  produced  the  intended  effect }  and  the  peo* 
pie,  with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  Law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  iiitro* 
duction,  I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  conipositioo 
of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  discourse 
which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance  to  begia 
well;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  out;  when  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  disposed  to  ret* 
ceive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction 
is  often  found  to  be  eitremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse 
give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety  io 
die  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  oaturaJ; 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear  as  Cicero  beauti-* 
fully  expresses  it,  ^  Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qva^  turn  agitur.^  It  is 
loo  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from  some  com- 
mon-place topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand : 
by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest 
Q?  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  introductions  prefixed  td^ 
his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They  might  as  well  have  been 
iatroductioas  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any  other  treatise  whatever : 

*  <'  To  b«v«  iproiig'iip,  gf  its  ownaeeotii,  bom  the  mtttef  whlck  it  under  «<nn{^« 
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Irndy  therefore,  though  elegant  in  themselves^  they  must  be  considered 
as  blemishes  in  the  work,  for  want  of  doe  connexion  with  it.  Ctceio, 
though  abundantly  correct  in  this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not 
BO  in  his  other  works.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticos, 
(L.  tvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  custom  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  coUectioo 
€»f  different  introductions  or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  pre6xed  to  any  work 
that  he  might  afterwards  publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange 
method  of  composing,  it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  intro- 
duction twice,  without  remembering  it;  prefixing  it  to  two  different 
Works.  Upon  Atticus  informing  him  6(  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mis- 
take^and  sends  him  a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned,  till  after  one  has  meditated 
in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
be  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  natural  introduction  By 
taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  intro- 
duction, every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  often  find, 
that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  common- place  topic,  or  thnt^ 
instead  of  the  introduction  being  accommodated  to  the  discourse,  lie  is 
obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  wbidi 
he  had  previously  written.  Cicero  makes  this  remark ;  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  mie. 
<  Omnibus  rebu»consideratis,  turn  denique  id  quod  primum  est  diceo- 
dum,  postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit,  nisi  aut  exile,  ant  nugati^ 
rium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and  |Kit  m 
train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  the  preface  w3t 
then  suggest  themselves  much  mdre  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  Be  care- 
fully studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  disposed  to  criticise  thnn 
at  any  other  period }  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied  with  the  subject  or 
the  arguments ;  their  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  speaker's  style 
and  manner.  Something  must  be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  them 
10  his  favour ;  though,  for  the  same  reasons,  too  much  art  must  be 
avoided ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  detected  at  that  time,  than  after- 
wards ;  and  will  derogate  from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows.  A  cor- 
rect plainness,  and  elegant  simplicity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an 
introduction :  '  ut  videamnr'  says  Qointilian,  *  accurate  non  eaffidd 
dicere.' 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  most  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable,  and  prepossessing.  If  the 
orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self  love  and 
pride  of  the  hearers  will  'be  presently  awakened,  and  will  follow  faim 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye ^ throughout  all  his  progress.  His  modesty 
should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  (he  beginning,  bat  is 
his  whole  manner :  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect  and  awe,  which 
are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them.     Indeed  the  modesty  or 

*  '  When  I  have  planned  and  dig;ested  all  the  materials  of  my  diseonrse,  ft  is  my 
GQStom  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  e  t  the  iatroduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For 
if  at  any  time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  introduction  first,  nothing  hasevcr 
"occuired  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  what  was  trifling,  nugatory,  and  vulgar.' 
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an  iotrodoction  should  never  betray  any  thing  mean  or  abject,  ft  is  al« 
ways  of  great  use  to  an  orator,  that  together  with  modesty  and  defe* 
rence  to  his  hearers,  he  shonld  shew  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising 
froni*  a  persuasion  of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  ^  Non  fumum  ex  folgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This  cer» 
tainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  fohh  all  hit 
strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as  his  dis- 
course advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  allowable 
for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been  much  run  down, 
and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  beginning  might  be  then  like 
a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and  strength  of  his  exordiumyhe 
must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  against  him,  and  to  remove  pre* 
judices,  by  encountering  them  without  fear.  In  subjects  too  of  a  de* 
ciamatory  nature,  and  in  sermons,  where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  mag- 
nificent introduction  has  sometimes  a  good  effect,  if  it  be  properly  sup- 
ported io  the  sequel.  Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eldquent 
sermon,  preached  on  the  SOth  ol  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  call- 
ed King  Charle.s's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  <  This 
is  a  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  sufferings 
of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  suilt  on 
tbem,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the  other  cel- 
ebrated French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discourses  with  la- 
boured and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  attention,  and  throw  ft 
lustre  on  the  subject ;  but  let  every  speaker  be  much  on  his  guard 
against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to  keep 
up  in  bis  progress. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  carried  on  in  the 
calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and  passion, 
fmotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds  cf  the 
beareis  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can  venture  on 
strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when 
the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  sonpe 
passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpected  presence  of  some  person 
or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  infiames  the  speaker,  and  makes  him 
break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Either  of  these  will  justify  what  is 
called  the  Exordium  ab  abmpto.  Thus  the  appearance  of  Cataline  in  the 
senate  renders  the  vehement  beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him  very  natural  and  proper;  *Quosque  tandem,  Catalina,  abutere 
patientia  nostra  ?'  And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this 
text,  <  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures 
on  breaking  forth  with  this  bold  exordium :  *  And  can  any  man  then  be 
offended  in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  V  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  con- 
tinues for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
such  introdoctions'  as  these  should  be  hassarded  by  very  few,  as  they 


*  He  does  not  lavish  at  a  blase  his  fire, 
Suddeo  to  glare,  and  then  in  smoke  expire ; 
But  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  liffhti 
And  pours  his  ^dous  miracles  to  si^t^ 
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promise  so  nrach  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  di»> 
course,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectiilioosor  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  iotroducti<Mi  is  not  the  place  in  which 
warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  f  must  take  notice,  that 
it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  designed  to  be  raised  in  sub» 
iequent  p^rts  of  the  discourse.  Tbe  orator  should,  in  the  beginniog, 
turn  the  minds  of  bis  hearers  towards  those  sentimeoU  and  fealings 
which  he  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According^  lor 
Instance,  as  it  is  compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  whiea  his 
discourse  is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introdn^ 
tton  ;  he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  te 
inspire.  ^  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shewn,  in  thus  atriknig 
properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so  express  i<^ 
of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate  aoy 
material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  arguments,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in  part,  broughl 
forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of  novelty  upon  their  sap- 
end  appearance.  Tbe  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  any  capital 
thought,  in  always  made  with  the  greatest  advantag^e,  when  it  is  made  ea* 
^  tire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  phice,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned,  both  tv 
length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow  :  in  length,  as  oolb* 
ing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very  great  portico  before  a  smril 
building ;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  overcharge,  with  so* 
perb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a  plain  dwelling-bouse,  or  to  make  the 
entrance  to  a  monument  as  gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense 
directs,  that  every  part  of  a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  atraxa  and 
spirit  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  They  are 
adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds.     Is 

E leadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies,  particular  care  nmst 
e  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind,  which  the  adverM 
phrty  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  this  incoaveuienc^ 
all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which  are  taken  from  general  and 
common*  place  topics?  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  consider* 
able  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  something  we  haid  said  ia  oar 
exordium,  he  can  appear  to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles 
'  with  which  we  had  set  out,  in  beginninfr  our  attack  upon  him.  la  tha 
case  of  replies,  Quintiliao  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of 
notice;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said  ia 
the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace  ;  and  tbe  reasoa 
he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible :  ^  JVIultum  gratiae  ezordio  est,  quod  ab 
actione  diversae  partis  materiam  trahit ;  hoc  ipso,  quod  noo  compositios 
domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum  ;  et  facilitate  famam  ingenii  auget;  et  lads 
aimplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis,  fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo, 
'  nt  etiamsi  reliqua  scripta  atque  elaborata  sint,  tamen  videator  tota  exieoi- 
poralis  oratio,  cujus  initium  nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est.** 


*  '  An  iatrodaction,  which  is  founded  upon  (be  pleading  of  tbe  opposite  paitv,  m 
•itrenely  gracefal ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appear?  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
horoc^  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  tbe  business,  and  to  have  been  oompoaed  oo  the 
•pot.  Hence,  It  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  Invention,  and  ad^ 
weight  Ukawtee  to  bis  discourse,  as  artless  aad  ualaboured :  insomuGh,  that  thoash  i^ 
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In  sermoMy  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place ;  and,  indeed,  in 
composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  dificalt  than  to  remove  aA 
Appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a  formal  one  is  osed* 
Ttfe  French  preachers,  as  L  before  observed,  are  often  very  splendid 
and  lively  in  their  introductions  ;  but,  among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind 
are  not  sJways  so  successful.  When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon 
aome  common-place  topic,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to 
man^  or  the  like,  they  never  fail  of  being  tedious.  Variety  should  be 
studied  in  this  part  of  composition  as  moch  as  possible ;  often  it  may  be 
proper  to  begin  without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the  mast 
ample  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used ;  but  as  they  are 
Ml  haaard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long.  A  historical 
introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy ^ect  to  rouse  attention ;  when  one 
can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  connected  with  the  text  or  the 
disGourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration  of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject 
that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

Alter  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order,  is  the 
proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject ;  concerning  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible, 
and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  without  the  least  affectation.  To 
tfih  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or  the  laying  do<<  n  the  method  of 
tlie  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations.  1  do 
not  mean  that  in  every  discourse,  a  formal  division  or  distribution  of  it 
into  parts,  is  requisite.  There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking 
when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  when  the  discourse, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  Is  to  be  treated  of:  or  when  the 
speaker  doei  not  chouse  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to  follow, 
or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order  of  one 
kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse ;  that  is,  every 
Iking  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  give  light  and 
fisrce  to  what  follows,  fiut  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
concealed  method.  What  we  call  division  is,  when  the  method  is  pro« 
pounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  qf  di  visfoh  most  commonly  takes  place, 
Is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether  this  method  of 
laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best  method  of  preaching.  A 
very  .able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Clo« 
qoence,  declares  strongly  against  it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  mo('  >*^. 
'invention ;  that  it  was  never  practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  chiuch ;  andj 
what  is  certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  fVom  the  schoolmen,  when  ^^  i 
metaphysics  began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  renders  a  sermon  stiff;  ihat  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  attention 
of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more  advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  hh  authority  and  his  arguments,  )  cannot  help 
bejng.of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  heads, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice  has  now  given  it  so 
moch  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  track. 

the  rest  of  his  orations  should  be  ^tadiedand  written,  yi  (  the  whole  discourse  has 
the  appearance  of  being  citeroiK>rary;  as  U  is  e  video  I  that  the  hitroductfoo  to  it  was. 
Unpremeditated.' 
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But  tbe  practiceltself  has  also,  in  my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  tide. 
If  formal  partitioos  give  a  sermon  less  of  ibe  oratorial  appearaace,  tiny 
render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,of  coonc, 
more  instractive  to  tbe  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  .the  maio  object 
to  be  kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  tk 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  'serve  also  to  fix  hisatttB- 
lion*  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting-places,  where  be  cu 
reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  h  to  follow. 
.Tbey  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too,  that  they  give  the  audience 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  before-hand,  when  they  are  to  be  rdeaied 
irom  the  fatiffue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker 
more  patiently;  '  Reficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice sf 
this  very  advantage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  '  Reficit  andieotni 
«erto  singularum  partium  fine ;  nori  aliter  qu^m  facientibns  iter,  nudtoi 
detrahunt  fatigationes  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus  :  nametexluosi 
laboris  nosse  mensnram  voluptati  est;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua  fortoa 
.exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit.^  With  regard  to  breaking  the  ooqf 
of  a  discourse,  i  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there  arises,  from  tbatqaartv^ 
any  argument  against  the  method  I  am  defending.  If  tbe  unity  belxok.- 
en,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  speaker  trotii 
that  this  is  to  be  imputed ;  not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  Ostke 
contrary,  if  his  heads  be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  oot,  anddist* 
guishing  them,  in  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  rendenk 
more  conspicuous  and  complete;  by  shewing  how  all  the  parts  of  s 
discourse  hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  diviaoB  b 
proper  to  be  used,  tbe  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  k 
really  distinct  from  one  another ;  that  is,  that  no  one  include  another.  It 
were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should  propose  t» 
treat  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of  those  of  justice 
or  temperance;  because  the  first  head  evidently  comprehends  the 
second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  method  of  proceeding » 
volves  the  subject  in  indbtinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of  at- 
ture ;  beginning  with  tlie  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  appfc* 
bended,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed  ;  and  proceeding  thence  to 
those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose  them  to  iie 
known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts,  into  whkh  oofit 
easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved ;  that  the  subject  may  seem  to  sfw< 
Itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder :  '  Dividere,'  as  is  common 
ly  said,  *  non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  tie 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division;  we  exhibit  tbe 
subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such  piss  » 
displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed,  sbooW 
be  as  concise  as  possible.     Avoid  all  circumlocution  here.    Admit  QO^' 

4^^^'^***'^  ■  II        M   *^1^-— ^P«^^«^  l_         _  !■   It  ■■■ II     ■  I  LI  !■  .1  —      "~^^^^^T^~^^^^* 

*  '  The  conclusion  of  each  bead  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers  ;  just  m,  upon  a  ji>iinief> 
the  mile-stonefy  which  are  set  upon  the  roadi  serve  to  diminish  the  traveller's  wig>^ 
For  we  are  always  pleased  wttn  seeing  our  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  by  cucsr 
ting  how  much  remaias,  are  stiirad  op  to  fioish  our  task  more  cheerfully.' 
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single  -word  bat  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be  studied,  above  all 
things  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  divi* 
aion  appear  neat  and  elegant }  when  the  several  beads  are  propounded 
in  the  clearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fewest 
words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike  the  bearers  agreeably ;  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  consequence  towards  making  the  divisions 
be  more  easily  reniembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split  a 
anbject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivisions 
withoat  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking,  it  may  be  proper  ii> 
a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  hn  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  un« 
necessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from 
three  to  five,  or  six  heads,  including  subdivisions  ;  seldom  should  there 
be  Boore. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater 
YMmsequenee,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studied 
vilh  much  accuracy  and  care  ;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lead  bim  astray  in  all  that  follows,  it  will  render  the 
whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though  the  hearers 
iDfty  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies,  they  will  be^ 
•easlUe  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  themselves  little  effect- 
ed by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatnesfl 
•ad  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much  more  than  the  English 
A>  $  whose  dbtributions,  though  sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  inarti- 
ficial and  verbose.  Among  the  French,  however,  too  much  quaintness 
appears  in*  their  divisions,  with  an  affectation  of  always  setting  out  either 
with  two,  or  with  three  general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  oC 
Massilkm*^  on  this  text,  '  It  is  finished,'  has  been  much  extolled  by  the 
French  criUcs  :  *  This  imports'  says  the  preacher,  ^  the  consummation, 
Hrft  oi  justice  on  the  part  of  God  ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the 
part  of  men :  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of 
JBonrdaloue's  has  been  much  praised  from  these  words  :  <  My  peace  I 
give  ttiito  you«'  ^  Peace,'  says  he  ^  ^rst  to  the  understanding  by  sub* 
mission  to  faith  ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  fubmission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned,  was 
narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  together,  both  because  they 
fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  becaose  they  commonly  answer 
the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or  the  subject  of 
which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  side 
or  other ;  or  to  make  any  attempt;  for  interesting  the  passions  of  th^ 
hearers. 

Id  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a, very  important  part  of 
die  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Besides  its 
being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  ^and  propriety, 
there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difiicuhy.  The  pleader 
SDost  say  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid 
saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts  which  he  relates 
are  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all  his  future  reasqning.  To  recount 
them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  yet  to  pre* 
sent  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to  his  cause;  to  place,  in 
the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance  which  is  to  his  advantage, 
imd  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make  against  him,  demand  no  small 
exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.    He  must  always  remember,  that  if  h^  * 
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didcovefs  too  miich  art,  he  deleatft  hit  own  porpiose  wad  cfntcB  «^ 
trust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiiian  v«ry  pro|wHy  direds,  '  £ftigiesdail 
bac  pr«cif>ue  parte,  omnis  callidttatis  suspicio  ;  oeqae  e«^a9cu«qaM 
tnagis  cusiodit  judei,  qoatn  cam  narrat  orator  :  nihii  turn  videamrfifr 
turn ;  nihil  soUicitum  5  omnia  potinsa  causa,  quarn  jab  oratose,  prato 

rideantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  lo  beconcifle,  mm 
qualities  which  critics  chiefly  reqaire  in  natratioa  ;  each  qC  which  car- 
ries suifici^ntly,  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distiactttesft  iiekiifi 
to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse  but  is  especially  requisite  in  dm* 
tlon,  which  oaght  to  throw  light  oa  all  that  fodowa.  A  fact,  at^m^ 
tircunistance  left  in  obscarity,  and  misapprehended  by  the  judgt,  aaf 
destroy  the*  eiect  of  ail  the  argument  aad  reasoning  which  the  afMila 
employs.  If  his  narration  be  improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regaviil; 
and  if  ii  be  tedious  and  difiose,  he  will  be  tired  af  it,  amd  forget  it  h 
order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  fjeneral  mkfrf 
perspicuity  which  were  formerly  ^iven,  narration  requires  psiticihi 
attention  to  ascertain  clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  phtees,  Md««y 
01  her  material  eircumslance  of  the  facts  recounted,  fe  order  l»  te 
jprobable  in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  eharaefere  ef  *• 
persons  of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  shew,-  that  theff  actions  pro€i«*4 
from  such  motives  as  are  naturaf,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  Is  •»*' 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  witt  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  l^rs*'** 
all  superfluous  circumstances  ;  the  rejection  of  which  wl6  Kkewi*  tiil 
to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  c^ew 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  oarration  5  aad-fro*  ** 
examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narratieo,  foff'^ 
stance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  fyro  Milone,  has  been  often  and  ji*^ 
admired.  His  scope  is  to  shew,  that  thout^h  In  Huct  Clodius  wM  IAm 
by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  It  was  ofily  in  self-deftnce ;  tnd  M 
the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against  CkMiNus,  bathyGWte 
against  iMtlo's  life  All  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this  proWifc 
are  painted  with  wonderful  art.  In  relating  the  manner  of  Mite't  s* 
ting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of  a  fewlf 
excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  iWj 
design  could  be  concealed.  <  He  remained,'  says  he,  *  in  the  trt* 
house  that  day,  till  all  the  bti»^rif*ss  was  over.  He  came  home,  «I*J 
ed  his  clothes  deliberately,  and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  W 
got  all  herthiAgs  feady  for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  coDBtrf* 
He  did  not  set  out,  till  such  time  as  Cloditis  might  ea>jily  have  beefi  b 
Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wah  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  an^*?' 
Clodlus  met  him  on  t^le  road,  on  horseback,  like  a  man  prepsretl^ 
iiction,  no  carriage,  nor  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  at>y  fomrly  eq»r»p«P 
along  with  him  :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  Siipposed  to  be  meditating  slsug^t^ 
and  assassination,  h  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife,-  wrappwl  op^ 
his  doak,  eml>arrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended  by  a  great  trai«  « 
women  servants,  ahd  boys.'  He  goes  on  describinir  the  rencounter  twi 
followed  ;  Ciodiiis"^  servants  attacking  those  of  M'rlo,  and  kiltini?  ^ 

*  '  la  thU  part  oi  discourse,  the  q^aker  muat  be  very  GAralul  to  sh^o  ev^  aJN'^ 
ance  of  art  and  cunning.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  jud^"  is  more  upon  I* 
|ruard,  than  when  the  pleadfP  i*  relating  far.ts.  Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned :  ^^ 
mg  anxiously  concealed.  Let  alt  that  is  9ald>  appear  to  arise  from  tJ»  csast  »ts» 
and  aot  to  be  the  work  of  tbe  ocstorJ 
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driver  of  his  carriage ;  Milo  jumping  out,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and 
making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while  Clodius^s  servants  endeavoured 
to  surround  htm  ;  and  then  concludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate 
and  happy  stroke.  He  does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Milo's  servants 
killed  Clodius,  but  that  ^inthe  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants^ 
without  the  orders,  without  the  knowledge^  witliout  the  presence  of  their 
mastei^  did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  a  like 
conjuncture  to  have  done.**  m., 

Jo  B#rnicHis,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  ftsiiation,  Expli- 
cation of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of  narra- 
tion at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone ;  that  is, 
H  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct :  and  in  a  style  correct  and  ele- 
gantj  rather  than  highly  adortied.  To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  texi 
witb  propriety;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  acconnt  df  the  nature 
#f  that  TiHue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  prop* 
triy  the  dfdacdc  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  rigiit  execution  of  which 
meh  depends  (ot  all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the  way  of  persuasioiK 
The  gremt  art  of  succeeding  ia  it^  is  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  sub^ 
jeety  so  «s  to  be  able  to  ptare  it  in  a  clear  and  strcmg  point  of  view. 
OMwider  wh«t  light  other  passages  of  scripture  throw  uptin  it ;  consid^ 
*r  wheth<!r  it  be  a  sub^t  nearly  related  to  sonie  other  from  which  it 
a  proper  to  distinguish  it;  consider  whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  ad- 
fiuitiige  bf  comparing  it  with  or  opposing  it  to,  some  other  thing  j  by 
taqaimg  into  causes,  or  tracing  effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or 
iippealing  to  the  feelings  o(  the  hearers ;  that  thus,  a  de/inite,  prerise 
circumstantial  view  may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated. 
Let  lie  fyreaefoer  be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  ilitkstra- 
Ho&sof  thekno#n  truths  of  religion,  it  may  both  display  great  merit  in 
the  way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  tar  more  vat- 
vahle^  render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  aseful. 

*  *  Aliluj  cum  ia  senatu  fuisaet  eo  die;  quod  senatus  dJmissus  est.  ilomum  venit. 
V&lceo^et  veslimentamutavit ;  panlisper,  dtiin  se  uxor  (ut  fit)  cooiparul,  commoratus 
6^')  delude  pr'ofectos  est,  Id  temporb  cum  jam  Ciodras,  si  cfQidem  eo  drc  Romam 
^mlMras  erst,  r^ire  pdtuiss^t.  Obvlem  At  ei  Ciodius  expeditu;),  in  cquo,  nulla  rht'da, 
fluilb  iaipedimentb,  nolUs  Onecis  comitibus,  lU  solebat,  sine  uxore,  quod  nuiiquam 
hre.  Cum  hie  insidlator,  qai  iter  illud  ad  ca^dem  faciendam  a^tparibsset,  cum  uxoro 
veheretur  in  rfaeda,  penulatus,  vulgi  magno  inippdlmento,  ac  muuebri  et  delicato  aa- 
^ttaram  pueroramqi^e  comftatci  Fit  obviam  Ciodio  ante  ^tidum  ejas,  hara  fere  un- 
'^ma  aat  noa  multd  sectiy.  Statrm  complores  cuia  teha  in  bunc  faciant  de  (qco  su- 
psriofee  impetum :  adversi  rbedartum  occidunt ;  cdm  autem  hi^  de  rheda,  rejecta  pe- 
nnla  desilnisset,  seque  acri  animo  defenderct,  ilU  qui  erant  cum  Ciodio,  gla'iia  odiic* 
(is«  partim  recorrere  ad  rhedam,  qt  a  tergo  Mifonem  adorirentur ;  partim,  quod  hnne 
Jftzft  Interfectum  putarent,  caedere  incipiiiot  ejus  servos  qui  post  erant ;  ex  qcribus 
^  aniiBO  ftdMl  ui  domkiirtb  et  pnfe«enti  fuemnt,  partim  occur  sunt ;  partim  cum  wl 
niecbm  pugaive  viderant,  et  domino  succurrcre  prohibereatur,  Miionemqne  occisom 
Atnmi  ex  ipso  CIpdio  auc^tit,  et  ita  esse  putarent,  fecerant  id  servi  Mitonis  (dicam 
enim  noo  derivandi  criminis  caui^,sed  ut  factum  est)  neuue  imperante,  ncquescieu* 
%  D6qae  prsft^nte  doiAino/^ood  suos  qu2sc]iie  servos  in  tali  re  facero  \'o]ms%cV 
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^oNdu^"  of  a  discourse.,  the  argumentative 

part, ...the  pathetic  part...,the 

peroration. 

Js  treating  of  tbe  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  oraiioBi 
I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and  the  nanm* 
tion  or  eiplication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argumentative  or 
reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or  on  whmtever 
subject  one  speaks,  this,  l>eyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest  eooseqaeoce. 
For  the  great  en'd  for  which  men  speak  on  any  serious  occasioo,  is  to 
convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either  true,  or  right,  er  good  ; 
and,  by  means  o(  this  conviction,  to  influence  their  practice.  Reaw 
and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as  I  have  often  inculcated,  of  rii 
manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requbite. 
the  invention  of  them  ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  ahd 
ment  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such  a  style  and 
manner,  as  to  give  them  their  fuU  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  matenai, 
and  the  ground-work  of  tbe  rest.  But,  with  respect  to  this,  1  aai 
afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  asststance.  Ait 
cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every  causey 
and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  aasbttag 
him  to  arrange,  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reasons  that  are 
most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage  these  reasons  with 
the  most  advantage.     The  latter  is  all  that  rhetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther  tbaa 
this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete  system; 
-and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting  off  their  ar- 
guments to  most  advantage ;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of  their  iovenlioa, 
and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  every  subject  and  cause. 
Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  ^  Loci  Communes,'  and  ^  Sedes 
Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other 
than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects^  which 
the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  out  materials  for 
liis  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that 
were  common  to  all  tbe  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some 
that  were  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  or  general  loci,  were  sodi 
as  genius  and  species,  cause  and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequently 
likeness  and  contrariety,  definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place; 
and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  difiierent 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  they  had  their  *  Loci  Personarum,'  and  *•  Lod 
Rerum :'  As  in  demonstrative  orations,  for  instance}  the  heads  fioB 
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which  anj  one  could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his  birth,  his  country,  bb 
•education,  bis  kindred,  the  qualities  of  bis  body,  the  qualities  of  his 
aaiad,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  Sm:,  ;  and  in  de* 
liberative  orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it ;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility, 
profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification  to  enemies, 
and  theliice. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  system 
<^  oratory  j  and  they  shewed  a  prodigious  subtility,  and  fertility  in  the 
contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled  by  the 
plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one  would  think 
they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically  become  an  orator, 
witboot  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  speeches 
on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
this  stody  of  common  places  might  produce  very  showy  academical  de- 
famations, it  could  never  produce  useful  discourses  on  real  ousiness. 
The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who 
bad  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  copsulting 
them  on  every  subject,  and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might 
.discourse  without  end  5  and  that  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject.  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  ^ 
other  than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
^  ex  visceribus  causae,'  from  a  thorough'  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students  of  oratory 
to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them  ;  and  by  at- 
tempting to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art,  they  render  it,  in  truth, 
a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I  think 
it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their  views,  they  may 
consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicero  has  written  on  this 
bead,  in  his  Treatise  de  Inventione,  his  Topica,  and  second  book  De 
Oratore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a  discourse,  by  which  they 
propose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  produce  any  considerable  efiect  upon 
an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them  to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and 
to  think  closely  of  their  subject.  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted 
none  of  the  loci,  when  he  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  lake  arms 
8gainst  Philip ;  and  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  ora- 
tions are  so  much  the  worse  on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance  that 
can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  respect  to  the 
disposition,  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  difierent  methods  may  be  used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reasoning  ;  the  terms  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and  the  synthetic 
method.  The  analytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  con- 
cerning the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  grradually  brought  his  hear- 
era  to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on  step  by  step,  from  one 
known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the 
Batural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing  that 
every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning ;  that  what* 
ever  has  had  a  beginning  must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  pro- 
ductions, art  shown  in  tM  eficct,  neceasarily  infers  design  in  the  cause; 
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•nd  proceeds  leadbif  you  oo  from  ose  cause  to  onoCber,  till  jam  mmn 
iit  one  supreme  first  oasse^  from  vhom  is  derived  all  the  order  aai 
design  visible  In  his  works.  This  is  nach  the  saaie  with  the  Socralk 
Bielhody  by  which  (hat  philosopher  stk»iiced  the  sophieta  of  lua  agc^ 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoaiog ;  may  be  carried  oo  sriih  macb 
beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  whed  the  hearers  are  amicii  pleya* 
diced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be  lad  la 
aonviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  adavit  this  method,  and  not 
aocasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode  of 
more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of  popular  spaakii^,le 
what  is  called  the  synthetic ;  wh^n  the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid 
down,  and  one  arsn<ment  after  another  is  made  to  bear  apon  k,  tlU  the 
hearers  be  fully  coavinced. 

Now  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  atteadcd  to  Ss, 
the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to  make  a 
•election  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  tlie  most  solid ;  and  to  emphiy 
these  as  the  chier  means  of  persuasion.  Every  speaker  shoaMl  piaca 
luaMelf  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and  thiak  haw  he  woo^d  be 
by  those  reasons  which  he  purposes  to  employ  for  persuadnif 
For  he  must  not  expect  to  impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  apecc^ 
They  are  not  so  easily  imported  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometiaies  apl 
lo  think.  Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  ail  ranks  ;  andtha 
speaker  may  be  praised  lor  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  Garcia  mn 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  tt^e  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their  cftct 
will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  ri<;ht  arrangement  of  ihem;  ao  aa 
they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but  give  matnal  aid  ; 
and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the  point  m 
Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken  : 

In  the  first  place,  avmd  blending  arguments  confusedly  tagetfier, 
are  of  a  separate  nature  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed  to  prosa 
one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  that  something  is  true ;  that  it  is 
BMirally  right  or  fit  $  or  that  it  i«  profitable  and  good.  These  aiake  Iba 
three  great  subjects  of  discussion  antong  mankind ;  truth,  doty,  aad 
interest.  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  either  of  them  are  ggntm* 
caily  distinct ;  and  be  who  blends  them  under  one  topic,  which  he  caSi 
his  argument^  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too  often  done,  will  render  hia 
reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  f  mm  le^ 
commending  to  ao  audience  benevolence  or  the  love  of  our  naigiriKiar, 
and  that  i  take  my  first  argument,  from  the  inward  satisfactiaB  wWch  a 
benevolent  temper  affords ;  roy  second,  from  the  obtigalion  whicb  te 
example  of  Christ  lays  upon  us  to  this  doty ;  and  my  third,  ftmm  ita 
dency  to  procure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us  $  my  aigninewta 
good,  bat  I  have  arranged  them  wrong ;  for,  my  first  and  third 
are  taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  intertial  peac^,  aad  e: 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  whidl 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  argamevlB, 
are  addreased  to  difierent  princtpiea  in  human  natare^  aeparate 
distinct. 

In  the  second  placa,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  atiougth 
u  arguments,  the  general  rale  is  to  advance  in  the  way  mf  eiiuinx  *"nt 
angcaiur  semperi  et  lacreKat  ovntio.'  Tkia  eapcaiaUy  is  In  be  Ihe 
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wben  the  speaker  has  a  clear  caase,  aud  Is  eonftdent  that  he  eMi  prove  ft 
fuUy.  lie  may  then  adventure  to  begin  with  feebler  argtimenis  y  rising 
gradually 9  and  not  putting  forth  his  wMe  strength  till  the  hist,  when  he 
can  trust  to  hi«  making  a  successful  inipression  on  the  Blinds  of  hearers, 
"prefKired  by  what  has  gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  alwaya 
Iblk^wed.  For,  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argtH 
atent  ottwhkh  to  lay  the  stress^ putting  less  confidence  In  the  rest,  inthia 
case,  H  is  oflen  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  ia  the 
front  ^  topre-oecupy  the  hearers  early,  anfd  ntake  the  strongest  efiqrt  at 
irsi;  that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  fktoura* 
kte^  the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  hstened  to  with  more  candeofv 
When  h  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one  or 
two  i^bich  we  are  sensible  aro  more  Inconclusive  than  the  rest,  and  yet 

CQj^r  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  micMte,  fis  a  station 
99  ceaspicuoas  than  ekher  the  beginnings  or  the  end,  of  the  train  o# 
feeaonin^.  <f 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arginnents  are  strong  and  satisfactory,  the 
l^orethey  are  distinguished  and  treated  ft|)art  A-om  each  other,  the  better, 
£ooh  caii  the*  hare  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed  in  its  (M  light, 
amplified  and  rested  upoa.  But  when  our  arguments  are  doubtftil,  and 
enly  of  the  pveiumptlve  hind,  it  is  safer  to  £row  tbenr  together  in  a 
et«>wd,  aad't*  run  them  info  one  another : '  ut  que  sunt  natara  imheciffa,* 
as  Quintilian  speaks,/  mutuo  auxiiio  sastineantar  ;*  that  though  Rlfirm  of 
IhMMekves,  they  m«y  serve  mutuany  to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a 
g«MKl  eiamp^,  ttt  the  o&se  of  one  who  was  accused  of  murdering  a  rela* 
tion^  to  wihom  he  was  heir.  '^Direct  proof  was  wanting;  bat,  '  you  ex- 
pected»  saccession,  and  a  great  succession  ^  you  were  indlstresi  circum- 
at&Aces  f  yifu  Were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors :  you  had  of- 
fenckdyeur  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir  ;  you  knew  that  he  was 
just  then  inteiKKw^  to^  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  k>st.  Each  of 
thee«  particulars,  by  itMl/  says  the  author,  ^is  inconclusive;  but  when 
are  assembted  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  disttnct  amplMication  of  one  persuasive  argument ;  we  have'  a 
noflt  beautiful  example,  ia  Cicero's  eration  for  Milo.  The  argument  is 
taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candidate  for  the  consul- 
Atp ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before  the  election.  He  asks, 
if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be  mad  enouj^h  at  such  a  criti- 
aal  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  fa^ 
%Eoor  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting  ?  This 
argument^  the  moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable 
weiglrt.  But  it  was  not  enough,  simply  to  suggest  it.^  it  could  bear  to  be 
flweU  apon^  and  brought  out  into  full  light.  The  orator,  therefcn^e,  draws 
a  just  and  striking  pictttreof  that  solicitotTS  attention  with  which  candi- 
dates, at  such  a  season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cuUivati*^  t))e  good 
opinion  of  the  people.  ^  Quo  tempore,'  juiys  he,  ^ «  Scio  enim  quam  ti- 
ni«hi«it  aaibitio,  qaantaque  et  qaaiasollicita,  cupiditas  ro»sokildK)  omnia, 
tion^  anodo  quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  eiiam  qii^e  obscure  cogitaxi  pos- 
stint,  timemus.  Runiorern,  fabulam  fictam  et  ialsum,  pcrliorrebcimus  ^ 
Qra.omniuia  atque  oculos  intuereur.  NiljJl  enim  est  tarn  teneram,  tarn 
aul  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  ergo  nos  sensuqrje  civiinn,  qot* 
non  modo-improbitati  irascuntur  Candida toraui,  sedetiam  m  recte  factis 
s^pe  Dastidiunt.'  From, all  which  he  most  justly  concludes, '  ilunc  diem 
igltttr  Camjpi^,  specatum  atqiia  exoptatujn,  sibi  pxoi^aueaa  Milo^  cirae&tir 
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nanibuf ,  scelus  fttque  facinus  prs  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  cefituriarum  auspicta 
veniebat  F  Quam  hoc  in  illo  minimum  credibile  !'*  But  though  sadi 
amplifications  a^  this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  against  extending  arguments  too  far,  and  maltiplj- 
iDg  them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  suspected, 
than  to  give  it  weight  \n  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  argumeuts  botk 
burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight  of  that  coiavictioa 
which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  tbat 
m  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  difiuse  and  spreading  method,  beyood 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustration,  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off 
greatly  fro|n  that  <  vis  et  acumen,'  which  should  be  the  distioguishiog 
character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speakci 
dwells  long  on  a^lfavourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  intofeverylpoi- 
sible  light,  it  almost  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  be 
loses  the  spirit  with  which  be  set  out ;  and  concludes  with  feeblenes 
wliat  be^egan  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reaaoniog^ 
as  there .  4  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  argmneats^ 
what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success,  is  to  express  them  in  such  a  style, 
and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give  them  full  force.  Oa 
these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  directions  I  have  given  k 
treattng;.9f  style,  in  former  lectures;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  aflo^ 
warfls  tQ  give  concerning  pronunciation  and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discoone 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic ;  in  whkk| 
if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall  not,  la 
beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combatting  the  scruples  of  tfaot e 
who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  fairness  and 
candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  bis  audieace! 
This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  sense  easify 
determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple  iafor- 
niation  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  the  passions  have  m 
concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move  them  are  absurd.  Wherever 
conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied 
to.  It  is  by  argument  and  reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satis^ 
another  of  what  is  true,  or  right,  or  just;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  ob- 
ject, the  case  is  changed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  naa 
who  seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his 
passions  more  or  less  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great 
springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the 
most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he 
speaks;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice^or 
his  pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

*  *  Well  do  I  know  to  whnt  length  the  timidity  goes  of  such  as  are  candidates  for 
public  oAces,  and  how  many  anxious  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  eornol- 
ship  oecMtarily  carries  along  with  it.    On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of  | 
what  we  mav  openly  be  reproached  with   but  of  what  others  may  think  of  os  in  ai 
cret.    The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  oorptt 
jndice,  alarms  and  disconcerts  us.     We  study  the  countenance,  and  the   looks.! 
of  all  aronnd  us.    For  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail  and  uncertain,  as  the  pabGc  fa* 
voar.    Ourfellow-citisens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vicey  of  candidate*.! 
bat  even  on  occasion  of  meritorious^  actions  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgiMCs ! 
Is  there  then  the  loast  credibility,  that  Mllo,  after  having  so  lon^  fixed  his  atteatioBl 
on  the  important  and  wished  for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  tboo^i  j 
«f  presenting  himself  before  the  au^st  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  morderar  aad 
jassaMin,  with  his  hands  irabraed  in  blood  ? 
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In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence^  the  ancients  made  the  same  aorf 
of  atiempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentajtive  part, 
in  .order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They  inquired 
metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gave  a  definition, 
and  a  description  of  it ;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  ita 
concomitants  ;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle 
in  particular  has,  in  his  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  passions  with  much  profoundness  and  subtillty  i  and  what  he  baa 
written  on  that  head,  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece 
of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  whether  it  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering, 
an  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afrakl,  any 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent.  We 
iDttsi  be  indebted  for  it  to  nature,  tp  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensi- 
bility of  mind  $  and  one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  aU  the  specu- 
lative knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  re* 
main  at  the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.  The  use  of  rules  and 
instructions  on  this,  or  any  other  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supjply  the 
want  of  genius,  bat  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channd^ 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent  thit 
errors  and  extravagancies  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  thet 
head  of  the  pathetic  the  following  directions  appear  to  me  to  be  useful. 

The  first  is  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the  par 
.dietic,  and  render  it  proper :  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  discourse  ia 
the  most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these  points  belonga 
to  good  sense  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  subjects  which  ad* 
mit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those  that  are  susceptible 
of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose 
an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  ex* 
pect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be 
careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first  place,  the  understanding 
and  judgment.  The  hearers  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good 
and  sufficient  grounds,  for  their  entering  with  warmth  into  the  causew 
They  must  be  able  to  justify  to  themselves  the.  passion  which  they  feel  $ 
and  remain  satisfied  that  they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusiou. 
Unless  their  mmds  be  brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have 
been  heated  by  the  orator's  discourse,  yet  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak, 
they  will  resume  their  ordinary  tone  of  tbonght ;  and  the  emotion  which 
he  has  raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the 
pathetic  to  the  peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place ;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one  would 
choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the 
subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced  their  full  effect ;  but 
wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  ^discourse  in  fbrm^ 
for  raising  any  passion  ;  never  give  warning  that  yoii  are  about  to  be 
pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 
passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposes 
them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved.  The  indirect 
method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  tuccessful ;  when 
you  sieze  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs ;  and  then,  after  due  preparation,  throw 
hi  such  circumstances,  and  present  such  glowing  images,  as  m9jf  kindle 
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their  patsions  before  they  are  aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more 
happily,  in  a  few  sentences  inspired  by  natural  warmth^  than  io  a  long 
and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  shewing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  naovcd, 
and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
tOj  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in  their  sermon 
to  shew  how  much  wc  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  coot- 
passionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part. 
Now,  all  tb«  ilrguments  you  produce  to  shew  me,  why  it  is  my  dnty, 
why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be  moved  in  a  certain  way,  go 
no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering  into  such  an  emo- 
lion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion, 
aatore  has  adapted  a  set  of  correspondif\g  objects  ;  and,  without  setting 
these  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that 
amotion.  I  am  warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion, 
not  when  a  speaker  shews  me  that  these  are  noble  disposttioiis»  and 
that  it  may  be  my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclums  agaiosft  me 
for  my  indifierence  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  \ke  is  speaking  oaly  to 
my  reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  teoder* 
ness  of  my  friend  ;  he  ^ust  set  before  me  the  distress  safiered  fay 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me  ;  then,  and  not  till  thea,  niy 
heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begins  to 
flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution  in  ib» 
way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  ve 
wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner ;  to  describe  it 
with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  af 
others.  ^Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation  ;  as. anger, 
by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  injurer.  Next  m 
the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and  next  to  memory,  is  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  power,  therefore,  theoratiM- OMist 
avail  himself,  so  a&  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  with  circum- 
stances which,  in  lustre  and  steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensatkm  aad 
remembrance.     In  order  to  accomplish  this, 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  eflectual  method  is,  to  be  moved  yonK- 
selves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  suggested  by 
xeal  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement  can  supply* 
There  is  obviously  a  coi^tagion  among  the  passions* 

Vi  ridentibtts,  arrideoti  sic  flentibusadflent, 
Uumani  vultas. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  hb 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power  almost 
irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point,  though  the 
most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
before  tc  shew,  that  all  attempts  towards  becoming  pathetic,  when  we 
are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  certain  ridicule.  • 
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*  Quid  enim  aliud  est  caussB  ot  Ingentes,  in  recenti  dolore,  discrtiMime  qiisdaia, 
exclamare  videantur :  et  ira  nonunquam  in  indoctb  quoque  eloqapntiaxn  heist : 
quam  ouod  illis  inest  vis  mentis,  et  Veritas  ipsa  Morum  P  quare  in  its  qaa;  TvrisiiDHts 
issse  voiumos,  siroos  ipsi  similes  eorum  qui  verc  patiuntur  affecTibas ;  et  a  tali  aDuno 
proficiscatur  oratio  qualem  faoere  judicem  volet.  Afficiamuranteqoam  afficere  case- 
mar.*    <)H&iit.  Ub.  ^. 
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Qointilkin,  ivho  discourses  npon  this  subject  vith  maoh  good  sense, 
takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when  he  was  a 
public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  p^sions  which  he  wanted  to 
excite  in~  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what'  he  calls, 
•  Phantasiae'  or  *  Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress  or  indrgitt- 
ties  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  cause  he  had  to  plead,  and  for 
wbom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these,  and  potting 
liimself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  passion,  similar  to 
that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt.*  To  this  method  he  attri- 
butes all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public  speaking  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doobt,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's  sensibility,  wtU 
add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language  of  the 
passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  expresses  him- 
self who  is  binder  the  power  of  a  real  and  strong .  passion ;  and  we  shall 
always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple  It  may  be  animated, 
indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will  have  no  ornament  or  finery. 
He  i&  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the  play  of  imagination.  His  mind 
being  wholly  seized  by  one  object  which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other 
'ftiiii,  but  to  represent  that,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feds 
it.  This  must  be  the  style  of^  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic  ; 
and  this  will  be  his  style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feelings ;  bold,  ardent, 
simple.  No  sort  of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written 
'  ferrente  calamo.^  If  he  stay  till  hexan  4vork  up  his  style,  and  potish, 
and  adorn  it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour ;  and  then  he  wiH 
toiKh  the  heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid  ;  it  will  be 
the  language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  must 
take  notrce,  that  ther^  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the  ima- 
gination, and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  may  be  done  coolly,  and  at 
leisure ;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In  the  former,  art 
and  labour  may  be  suffered  to'  appear ;  in  the  latter^  no  effect  can  follotr^ 
unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  nature 
with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  aU  digressions,  which 
may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the  p&ssion,  when  once 
It  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beauties,  however  bright  and 
showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from  the  principal  object,  and  which 
would  amose  the  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence  com- 
parisons are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst 
of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably;  or,  at  least,  of 
canning  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the 
principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.t     Study  the  proper  time  of 
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*^  *  Ut  bominem  occisam  querar ;  non  omnia  que  in  represeati  accidisse  credibil^ 
ssi  in  oeulifl  habebo  ?  Non  percassor  ille  subitua  enimpet  ?  non  expavescet  circum  ' 
ventns?  explamfibit,  vel  rogabit,  vel  fugiet  ?  noo  ferientem,  non  concidentem  videbo  ^ 
non  anlmo  sanguis,  et  pallor,  et  gemitus,  extremus  denique  expirantis  hiatus,  insidet  ? 
ITbi  yero  miaeratione  opua  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibos  querimur  accidisse  credamus,  a(- 
que  id  animo  nostro  persaadeamus.  Nos  iUi  simus,  quos  gravia,  indignia,  trifitia,  pat- 
80B  oueramur.  Nee  agamus,  rem  quasi  alienam ;  assumamus  pammper  ilium  dolorem. 
Ita  dicemns,  qu®  in  simili  nostro  casu  dictnri  essemug.*    Lib.  6. 

t  '  Nanqnam  debet  esse  longa  miaeratio ;  nam  ciim  veros  dolores  mitiget  tem- 
pns,  oitlttsevanescat,  necesse  est  ilia,  qaam  dicendo  effinximus,  tmago :  in  qua,  si  mor- 
amar,  lacrymis  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiescit,  et  ab  illo  quei^  ceperat  impetu,  in  ra- 
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making'  &  retreat;  of  naking  a  transiiiMi  frooi  the  passionate  to  tfe calss 
tooe ;  io  such  a  maiwer.  however^  as  to  decend  wkhoot  faiUng,  by  ksee^ 
kig  up  the  sanse  strain  of  sentiment  th^  was  carried  on  before,  tlioagk 
now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation,  Abore  all  tilings^  bevrw  of 
•training  passion  too  far ;  of  attempting  to  rabe  it  to  unnatiiral  bdgklii 
.  Preserve  always  a  due  regar<f  to  what  tbe  hearers  will  bear ;  awl  re> 
member,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the  proper  point ;  who  atlenpii  «s 
carry  them  farther,  hi  passion,  than  they  will  follow  him,  destn^  km 
whole  deMgfi.  By  endeavouring  to  warm  them  toomnchi  be  takes  she 
most  effectual  method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pntbetic,  I  shall  give 
ample  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of  them, 
ulariy  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  last  oration  agmost  Vcnm, 
wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavins,  a  Rotnan  citizen-  This  Gavins  had 
his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  hy  the  govencr; 
smd  when  just  embarking  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now  sale, 
ottered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Yi 
should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to  account  for  havinj:  put  a 
eittsen  in  chains.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a  ereatmne  of 
Verres's,  instantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  information  of  bia  thread 
enings.  The  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  this  orcasion,  is  described  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,^ 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  public  indignation.  He  ihanks  tbe  aragis> 
trate  of  Messina  for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  ra^e,  he  comes  kKolbt 
forum;  orders  Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  execationers  to  attead| 
an«i  against  the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privilecres  of  a 
Roman  citiaen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scoorged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus  ;  ^  Ocdebatnr 
virgis,  in  medio  foro  Memanse,  civis  Romanus,  indices !'  every  word  rises 
above  another  in  describing  this  flagranl  enormity ;  and,  *  Jtidices,*  is 
brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  *  Csedebatnr  virgis, 
in  medio  fom  Messaos,  civts  Romanos,  Judiees !  cum  interea,  odflns 
gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitnraque  pta||;i* 
rum  aodiebatur,  nisi  luec,  dvis  Rdmanus  sum.  Hie  se  commemorafioae 
civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depuburum  a  corpore  arbitrabatur.  is  aoa 
modo  hoc  nott  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretnr,  sed  com  impiorB- 
ret  ssepius  usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux«  crux  inquam,  infeiid  ialo  A 
serumooso,  qui  nunquam,  istam  potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.  O  no- 
men  duice libenatis  f  O  jus  eximium  nostrse civitatis!  O  lex  Porcia,  lege^ 
que  Sempronise !-— Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderant,  ot  civis  RomannsiiB 
provincia  populi  Romani,in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  po|h 
uK  Romani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatus,  in  foro,  virgis  Cttderetur  !** 

tioiiem  redit   Non  patiamur  igitur  frig^escere  hoc  opus ;  et  affectum*  cum  ad  siunnum 
perdaxerimus,  relinquamus )  nee  speremus  for^y  ut  aliena  mala  quisquam  dio  ptoraL** 

Quirr.  Lib.  4. 
* '  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judges !  waa 
cruelly  scoiir^d  with  rods;  when,  In  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  Hoin 
which  he  suffered,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  qlkan  was  beard,  ^jF.'nfpi 
tills  exclamation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citiaen !  By  pleading  thb  privilege  el 
his  birthright  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  Eat  hts  bopits 
were  vain  ;  for,  so  far  wa«  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation  cAib 
torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  Uie  ri^U  of 
acltiseniacross,  across  Isay,  was  preparing  to  be  aet  up  fior  the  eiiscatioa  of  ti# 
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NoUiiiig  can  be  finer,  npr  better  conducted  than  tbb  pa«age«  Th# 
eircpimstances  are  >well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compasiion  of  hif 
hearef^s  lor  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The  style 
i$  aiiaple :  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  liberty  and  the 
laws  is  well  timed,  and  in  theproper  style  of  passion.  The  orator  goes  on 
to  exaggerate  Venres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking  cic<» 
cnip^nce.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gavins,  not  in  the 
mommoQ  plfu:e,of  execution,  but  just  bv  the  sea -shore,  over  against  the 
coast  of  Italy.  ^  Let  hkn,'  said  he  ^  who  boasts  so  much  of  bis  being  j^ 
ttoman  citizen  take  a  view  from  his  gibbet  of  bis  own  jcooniry.  This 
base  insult  over  a  dying  man  is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt.  It  was  not  Ga- 
idttf  alo[(ie  that  Verres  meant  to  insult ;  but  it  was  you,  O  Romaics  !  it 
VAS  every  citixe^  who  now  hears  me ;  in  the  person  of  Gavins,  he  sco^ 
ed  at  your  rights,  and  shew^  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Romaft 
uaqae,  and  Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beatitiful,  animated,  pathetic  ^  and  the  model  woq14 
liave  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  poii^t.  But  hb  redniH 
dant  and  florid  genius  carried  htm  further.  He  must  needs  interest,  not 
Us  hearers  only,  but  the  bensts,  the  mountains,  and  the  stones  (gainst 
Verres;  ^  Si  hsec  non  ad  cives  Romanos,  nop  ad  amicos  nostrse  civitalis, 
.non  ad  eos  qui  pc^uli  Roman!  noqaen  audisseol;  d^iQu^  ^  D<^n  ^d  homi- 
4se8,  verum  ad  bestlas ;  atque  ut  longius  pcogrediar,  si  in  aliqua  deserti^ 
aima  solitudine,  ad  snxa  et  ad  scopolos,  Ij«c  cpnqueiu  et  dep^orare  vellem, 
taoieii  oipnja  mcita  atque  inanima,  tanti.et  tarn  indignl  rernm  atrocita^ 
^pimoverentur.'t  This,  with  all  the  deference  due  iq  .so  eloquent  an 
orator,  we  must  pronouiice  to  be  declamatory,  nat  pathetic.  This  \b 
straining  the  language  of  passion  too  far.  £very  hearer  sees  this  imme- 
diately to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  hitn,  but  la« 
atead  of  inflaming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  coob  his  passion.  So  dange- 
rous it  is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination^  when  one  intends  to 
jnake  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

Ko.  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except  the 
p^iw^tion,  or  conclnsioft.  Coneaming  thb,  it  is  needless  to  say  araehi 
because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  straia  of  the  preced- 
mfl^  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  prop« 
aiiy  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  discourse  has  been  entire- 
ly argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with  summing  op  the  arguments, 
placing  them  in  one.  view,  and  leaving  the  impression  of  them,  full  'and 
strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclu- 
sion, and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which 
wr^  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  should  rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common  con- 
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unfortunate  ^rson,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  of  cruel  death.  O 
aacred  and  hoDoored  name  of  liberty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege  of  a  Bomaa 
eitlsen !  O  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws!  to  this  issue  have  ye  all  cpme,  that  a 
/Citizen  of  jElome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied  city,  should 
publicly  in  a  market  place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods,  at  the  com- 
mand of  one  whO|  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all  his  authori* 
ty  and  ensigns  of  power !' 

f  '  Were  f  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppression  and 
erpeltyy  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of  our  state, 
not  limong  tbo^  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  not  even  among 
bnman  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  go  faitber,  were  I 
pouring  fourth  toy  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  ropks,  in  some  remote  and 
tfesert  wIMemess,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  would;,  at  the  recital  of  such 

jiliockhiahidisaidefj  be  thrown  into  conuBOtioa.'  /  "^ 
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elusionr  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only  that  tbej 
rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to)  that  they  shosM 
so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughout  the  discoorse,  » 
not  to  break  tbe'unity  of  the  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soercr 
they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  ihe  text,  yet  have  a  bad  ft 
feet,  If  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  they  introdnce  some  sobjea 
altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  wfakfa 
the  preacher  hail  directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  l&e 
excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  had  belter  ha:ve  beea 
wanted ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  conl{>ositioii,  U 
ft  whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent,  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossiiet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving  maDser, 
his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Cond^,  with  this  retom  npoa 
himself,  and  his  old  ac^e:  '  Accept,  O  prince !  these  Ia.st  efforts  of  a 
voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my  funeral  discoorsei 
are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  of  others,  henceford^ 
it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed. 
Happy,  if  warned  by  those  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I  nnile 
«oon  ffive  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely^  for  that  flock  whom  f  oo^ 
to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  nor 
trembles,  and  of  an  ardour,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct* 

In  all  discourses  it  U  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise  time 
of  concluding  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point;  neither  by  end-  / 
ing  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  disappointing  the  expectation  rf 
the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  our  being  done ;  and  continuing  to  bow 
round  and  round  the  conclusion  till  they  become  heartily  tired  <m  n^ 
We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end  with  a 
langnishing  and  drawling  sentence  ;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spiriti 
that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm  ;  and  dismiss  thcB 
with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 
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PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELrTERT . . 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of  the 
subject  yet  ri^maining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  a  &• 
course  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his,  related  botb 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  when  being  asked  what  was  the  firs|  point 

*  <  Aa^Hicz  ces  derniers  efforts  d*une  voix  que  vous  fat  connae.    Vous  mettres  fin  A 
tMisces  disconra.    Au  lieo  de  diplorer  lamort  des  autrefl  grand  prince  !  dorenavut 


of  the  peroration  from  that  passage,  *  Venes,  peuples,  venez  nmintenaDt,*  4ic.  tJtoa|jk 
it  11  too  long  foriosertioo,  b  a  great  master-piece  of  pathetic  eloqnsnce.' 


in  oratory?  be  answered,  tlelivery ; .and  being  asked  what  was  the 
second  ?  and  afterwardsi  what  was  the  third  ?  be  still  answered,  deliv* 
ery .  There  is  no  wonder,  that  he  should  have  rated  this  so  l^igh,  and 
that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have  employed  those  assidu- 
ous and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients  take  so  much  notice  of;* 
lor,  bevond  doubt  nothing  there  is  d  more  importance.  To  super- 
ficisil  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture,  in  public 
speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end 
of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and  therefore  deserves  the  study  of 
the  most  grave  and  serious  speakers  as  much  as  of  those,  whose  only 
aim  it  is.  to  please.  % 

F*or,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
hy  vrords,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  |tnpression  on  those 
to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions. 
Np^v'  the  tone  o>f  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas 
and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impression  they  make  oa 
others,  is  frequently  much  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make. 
We  bften  see  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and,  rouses 
n^ithin  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  l>e  communicated  by  the  most 
eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our  sentiments,  made  by 
tan^s  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above  tliat  made  by  words,  that 
it  is^  the  language  of  nature.  Jt  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our 
mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all,  and  which  is  understood  by  all; 
wbeseas  words  are  only  arbitrary,  <;onventiottal  symbols  of  our  ideas^ 
aad*  by  consequence,  must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true 
is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must,  almost  in  every 
«eaae,  receive  Jiome  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery  | 
and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing 
them,  by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  in- 
disktiiici  impression,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambtgoous  conception,  of 
wbsU  lie  had  delivered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  cer- 
tain sentiments  and  the  proper  manner  of  pronooncing  them,  that  he 
srbo  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade 
os^  that  he  believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves*  His  delivery 
n^y  b<e  such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  tliat  he  asserts.  When  Marcus 
CaUidos  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his 
accusation  in  a  languid  manner,  aud  without  ahy  warmth  or  earnestness 
of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person^  improved 
this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  ^  An  tu,  M.  Callidi, 
nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres  ?'  In  Shaksp'eare's  Richard  IL  the  Duchess  of . 
York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest  ? — ^Look  upon  bis  face, 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears  -,  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  bis  moutli ,  ours,  from  our  breast ', 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ^ 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

Sttt^  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  imore,  in  order  to  shew  the  high 
importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such  obser- 
vations as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  tlii&  head. 

The  great  objects  which  eyery  public  speaker  will  naturally  htre 
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ih  hii  eye  in  forming  bis  iMivenr,  are,  first,  to  spetk  so  at  toiw  % 
and  eiislly  understood  by  all  who  bear  him  $  and  aezf ,  to  apetk  ^ 
grace  and  force  lo  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  aadience*  Lid  as  c» 
sider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  bt  Ailly  and  easily  muJerstood,  the  fonr  chief  cecjohhs 
are^  a  doe  degree  of  loudness  of  voicei  distinctnessi  slowness^  tod  piO' 
priety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  poblic  speaker,  doubtless,  mast  be,  a 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whmn  be  speaks.  He  most  a* 
deavoiir  to  fill  with  hfs  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly*  Tb 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent  It  i 
so  in  a  good  measure ;  but  however,  may  receive  considerable  tni' 
tance  from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  die  proper  iM^ 
and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pttcbcs  is  lb 
Voice;  the  high,  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The  high,  is  that  M 
he  uses  in  calling  aioud  to  some  one  at  adistancei»  The  low  ii,  via 
be  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle  is,  that  which  be  cophp 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in  pm 
discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine  that  one  must  tsksAr 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  well  beard  by  a  great  SM» 
bly.  This  is  confounding  two  things  which  are  dilierent,  loudnaiia 
strength  of  sound,  with  the  key,  or  note  on  wliich  we  apeak.  A  ipcit 
er  may  render  his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key;  aad  wtiki 
always  be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  preserving  force  of  mmd,  t» 
that  pitch  of  Voice,  to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accailoatL 
Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  kej,  we  oertsioly  li* 
low  ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  Mmk 
we  have  done.  We  shall  fatigue  oursdves,  and  speak  with  (*■; 
ind  whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  h^  la  alwsyi  ^ 
With  pain  by  his  audience.  Give  the  voice  therefore  full  strengtb  td 
swell  of  Sound  ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  k?- 
Make  it  s  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  vsice^  ^ 
you  can  aflbrd  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  wt^ont  any  estfsa^ 
nary  efibrt.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  orgf 
of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  ofikes  vttli  tm] 
and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  comnraod.  Bat  wfacsivv 
you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  1^ 
any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  ta 
heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  the 
bly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  natanlly 
mechanically  utt«»r  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  « 
make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  oaiselvefy^ 
vided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the  case  in  c( 
moa  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  public  speaking.  But 
that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  oftwl 
speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the 
come  upon  it  in  rumbling,  indistinct  masses;  besides  its  girin? 
speaker  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  one  who  endeavours  to 
pel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence  and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  cleariy  understood,  dii 


*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridaa's  Lectures  oo  Elocution^  are  very  vortky' 
being  coasuUed ;  and  several  hints  are  hers  taken  from  them. 
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Dess  of  articalation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere  looduess  of 
sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space,  it 
smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  distinct  articulation,  a  man 
of  wpak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther,  thao  the  strongest  voice  can 
reach  witliout  it.'  To  this,  therefore,  every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay 
great  attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word 
-which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering^ 
or  suppressing  any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is  requi- 
site with  regard  to  the  speed   of  pronouncing.     Precipitancy  of  speech  ' 
confotmds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.     1   need  scarcely  observe, 

^tbat  there  may  be  also  an  extreme /on  the  opgosite  side.     It  is  obvious 

'that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  allows  the  mind  of  the 

hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speaker,  must  render  every  discourse 

insipid  and  fatiguing.     But  the  extreme  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much 

'  more  common,  and.  requires  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  because, 

•  when  It  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be 
corrected  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with 
fM  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin 

>  to  speak  in  pubFic  ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such 
a  pronnnciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  groat 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more 
easily  to  make ;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his  sounds  both  . 
with  more  force,  and  more  mqsic.  It  assists  him  also  in  preserving  a  due 
command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner  is  apt  to 
#scite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  right  exe- 
cution in  the  !liray  of  oratory.  ^  Promptum  sit  os/  says  Quintilian,  ^  non 
pr^ceps,  moderatum,  non  lentum.'  ' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management  of  the 
voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slowness  of  speech 
what  a  public  speaker  must^  in  the  fourth  place,  study,  ^  is,  propriety  of 
pronnnciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word  which  he  utters,  that  sound 
which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it;  in  oppo- 
sition to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  This  is  requisite, 
i>oth  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Iit^mctions  concerning  this  article,  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.' 
But  there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make. 
In  the  English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
irowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.  *  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more 
than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English. word,  however  lontr ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that  syllable  by  a 
stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the  rest.  Now, 
baviog  once  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents,  it  is  an  important 
rale  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in  public  speaking,  as  in  com- 

~  XDon  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this  respect.  When  they  speak  in 
public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times*  They  dwell  upon  them,  and 
protract  them ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same  word  ;  from  a  niistaken 
notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the 
pomp  of  public  declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  fault? 
^hat  can  be  committed  }n  pronunciation ;  it  mikes  what  is  called,  a  theat- 

Tt 
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rical  or  mouthing  manner ;  and  gives  an  artificial  aflected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery^  by  stadyiog 
which,  a  speaker  has  something  faither  in  vien^  thaa  merely  to  render 
himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he  utters. 
These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heaJs.  emphasis,  pauses,  toDes»  and 
gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to  what  1  am  to  say  concern- 
ing themj.  that  attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate^  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  attentioo 
requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses^  tones, 
and  gestures,  properly  to  calm  and  plain  speaking ;  and  the  effect  of  a 
just  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  t>e  foand 
of  high  importance  for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is 
spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and  full> 
er  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accenied  syllable  of 
,  some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  shew  how 
it  effects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  must 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger 
accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis,  depend  the  whole 
life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  discourse,  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  t>at  the 
xneaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wmng,  we 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance; 
SU<^h  a  simple  question  as  this :  '  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?'  is  ca- 
pable of  no  fewer  than  four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  em* 
£  basis  is  differently  placed  on  the  woids.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus; 
^o  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No  ;  I  send 
my  servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer, 
No ;  I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No  I  ride  out  Ints 
the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  f  ^o ;  but  1  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of  as 
expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word  \  and  we  may  present  to 
the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment,  by  placing  the 
emphasis  differentlv.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe 
in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  the  words  are 
pronounced,  ^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?'  betrw^ 
est  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on  the  imfamv  of  treachery.  Be- 
trayest /Aoti-^makes  it  rest«  upon  Jadas's  connexion  with  nis  master. 
Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man — rests  it,  upon  our  Saviour's  personal 
character  and  eminence.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  wUh  a  kiss  t 
turns  it,  upon  his  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the 
purpose  of  a  mark  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the  great 
rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is, that  the  speaker  studj 
to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  those  seotimeols 
which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propri- 
ety, is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.^  It  is  far  irom 
being  an  inconsiderable  attainment  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of 
a  true  and  just  taste;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from Judgmg  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of 
others.    There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  cbq^ter  of  the  Bible, 
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6r  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several 
Emphasis  ^very  where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects 
Or  mistakes  them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bangling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were  read 
over  or  rehear5ed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search  for  the  , 
proper  emphasis  before  the}'  were  pronounced  in  public;  marking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  efnphatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or  at 
least  In  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts  of  the  discourse,  ana  fixing 
them  well  In  memoiy.  Were  this  attention  oHener  bestowed,  were  thii 
part  of  pronunciation  studied  with  more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the 
moment  of  deliveiy,  as  is  commonly  done,  public  speakers  would  finil 
dieir  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  enects  which  it  would 
produce  upon  their  audience.  Let  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  a^inst  ' 
one  error,  that  of  multiplying  emjthatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only 
by  a  prudent  reserve  in  the  use'  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
weight  If  th^y  recur  too  oflen  ;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  eve'* 
iy' thing  which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  stroffg 
emphasis,  we  soon  leatn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  empbatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  boolt 
with  italic  characters,  wliich^  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  ^ith  using 
iU>  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention.  These 
sreof  two  kinds;  first,  empbatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as  mark  the 
distinctions  of  sense.  An  empbatical  pause  Is  made,  after  something 
has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want  to  fix  the 
hearer^s  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher  it 
m  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  4iave  the  same  effect,  as  a 
strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  especially  to  the 
caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  to*  frequently.  For  as 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  th^ 
Importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation^ 
Aey  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw 
bis  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is 
one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public 
speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  sO 
as  not  to  be  .obliged  to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which  have  so 
intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same 
breath  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being 
made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one  while  he  is  speak- 
itig,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what 
be  is  to  utten  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be 
drawn,  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall* 
It  can  easily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice 
is  only  suspended  for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may 
have  always  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  inrerroptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a  cer* 
tain  melody  or  tone,  which  reqidres  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  sense^^  he  bas^  undoubtedly,,  contracted  one  of  the 
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worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  fidl.  It  is  the  senae  which 
should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice;  for  wherever  there  is  any 
sensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expect 
somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning.  Pauses  in  public  discourse, 
must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordi- 
nary,  sensible  conversation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiC  artificial  mamicr 
which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the  commoo  pane-' 
tuation.  The  general  run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often  capri- 
cious and  false;  and  dictates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which 
is  extremely  disagreeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses 
graceful  and  eipressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place^ 
but  also  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  na- 
ture of  these  pauses  is  intimated :  much  more  than  by  the  length  ci 
theoi,  which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes^  it  is  only  a 
slight  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometinnes  a  de- 
gree of  cadence  in  tfie  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished..  In  aO  these 
eases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  wBick 
nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  discoivse 
with  nthers. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  vei^e,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffiealty 
in  making  the  pauses  justly.    The  diffictihy  arises  from  the  melody  i 
verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its>:)WD,  and  to  adjast 
and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neithct 
to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter^ 
that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  cood  readers  oF  poetiy. 
There  are  two  kinds  o(  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse  ;  one 
is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  ;  and  the  other,  the  ca&sural  pause 
in  the  middle  of  it.    With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line^ 
which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  tins 
always  sensible,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  oar 
pronunciation.     In  blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  pei^ 
mitted  of  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  mtj 
suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  ram^ 
ing  such  verse  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  u>  the 
close  of  a  tine  ?    On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  is 
verse  should  always  be  avoided,  there  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  close  of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  iie 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear.     But  on  other  occasions,  this  were 
improper :  for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet 
composed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  bin  lines,  we  suppress  bis  mimbeis: 
and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose  ?  We  oaght| 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line  sella- 
ble to  the  ear.     At  the  same  time,  in  doing  -so,  every  appearance  of 
sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.     The  close  of  the 
line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  In  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  marked^  not 
by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  :  but  without  either  let- 
ting the  voice  fail,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  marked  only  by  such  n 
slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish  the  passage  from  one 
line  to  another,  without  injuring  th<^  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  somewhere 
^b'out  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemistichs ;  a 
pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  lioe^  but 
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still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.    This,  which  is  called  die  esesural 

pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  unifurmly  in  the  middle  of  the 

line.     In  the  £nglisb,   it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  sylla*  , 

>  blea  in  the  line,  and  no  ^tfaer.     Where  th€^  verse  is  so  constructed,  that   ' 

this  caesural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the 

sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily ;  as  in  the  two  drat  verses  of  Mr^ 

Pope's  Messiah,  ^ 

Te  oymphs  of  Solyma !  begio  the  song ; 
Toheav'nly  themesy  sublimer  sytrains  oelang. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  winch  have  such  a  strict  and  intt- 
■aate  connexion,  as  not  Ip  bear  even  a  momentary  separation,  are  di- 
vided from  one  another  by  this  cvsural  pause,  we  then  feel  a  sort  of 
Struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  souiid^  which  renders  it- difficult  to 
read  kuch  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pronunciation  in  snch 
esses  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  the  sense  forms ;  and  to  read 
Ae  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the  cssural  pause,  may  make  the 
lines  sound  somewhat  unharmoniously :  but  the  efiept  would  be  much 
worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  For  instance,  in  the 
foliowingline  of  Milton, 

What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine ;  ^vhat  is  low,  raise  and  support 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  *  illumine,'  at  the  end  of 
the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accprdingly: 
Aough,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  <  illumine'  should  bci 
connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made  till  the  fourth  or 
aixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  [Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot :) 

I  sit)  with  sad  civility  I  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csesural  pause  as  falling  after  <  sad,* 
^  iSbe  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any  pause 
there,  so  as  to  separate  *  sad'  and  *  civility.'  The  sense  admits  of  no 
other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  <  sit,'  which  therefore  must 
be  the  only  pause  made  in  ther  reading. 

1  proceed  to  treat  next  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  different 
both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the 
'  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in  public  speak- 
mg.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace  of  discourse, 
must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single  consideration ;  that 
to  tdmost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emo- 
^  tion,  nature  has  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that 
he  who  should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grj^ved, 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed, 
would  be  laughed  ftt.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles 
by  which  persuasive  discourse  works  its  effect.  The  speaker  endeav- 
oors  to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  'land  emotions ; 
which  he  can  never  be  successful  in  doing  unless  he  dtters  them  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*    The 


aab 


•  « All  tliat  passes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  rcdoced  to  two  classes,  which  \  call 
ideas  and  emotions.  By  Ideas,  I  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise,  and  paw  »n8«cce«sioii 
ii  the  mind.    By  cmoUons,  all  exertions  of  the  mmd  m  arranging,  cbnibinin^,  and 
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proper  lani^ai^e  and  expression  of  tone,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  it- 
tentively  studied  by  every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given  ibr 
this  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the  tones  of 
sensible  and  animated  conversation  We  may  observe  that  every  tnao, 
when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse,  when  he  is  engaged  m 
spealiing  on  some  subject  which  interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or 
persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is  the  reason  of  our  being  often  so 
frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the 
natural  toneof  speakirfg,  and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected  arti&id 
manner  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  aooii  ii 
<N«e  mounts  a  pidpit,  or  rises  in  a  public  assembly^  be  is  iostantly  to  lay 
aside  the  voice  with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assuBK  a 
new,  studied  tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  ha«  vitiated  all  delivery ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  aad  tedioas 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modem  public  speaking,  espedaHyia 
the  pulpit.  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give  a  beaoty  or 
Ibrce,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substituting  certain  studied 
musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expressions  of  aentincal, 
which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse.  Let  every  public  speaker 
guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he  speak  in  a  pnvate  room,  or  ma 
great  assembly,  let  him  remember  that  he  atill  speaks.  Follow  natore: 
consider  bow  she  teaches  you  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  yoar 
heart.  Imagine  a  subject  of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  gnm 
and  wise  inen.  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it.  Think  after  what  »»• 
ncr,  with  what  tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  woqld  on  sncb  aa 
occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  soagkl 
most  to  be  listened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit, 
or  to  any  public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  yoer  manner 
of  pronouncmg  there  ;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  renderiag 
your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

J  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  finmdatum  of  pnblic 
pronunciation ;  for,  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  reqohts 
them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse,  la  a  ^msl 
studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  harmony  of  thes» 
ItS't*'  S"'?"''*'  ''''"'^^  necessarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more  ronnded, 
r£  i^'^Z?'^  more  upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  This  ^ 
ZnunnSol'  ""^^""^  ^he  declaiming  mamier.  But  though  thU  bhS^ 
^^ZTrlTl  ^?°^'^^"^^»y  beyond  ordinary  disco«V  yet  still  k 
^t^l  f '  for  'ts  basis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dignifi^  convert 
1  Sli'ir"  ''*''''''  .*^  ^^"^  "^"'^  time,  that  the  constant  indnlgwe of 
^^  !T  ^^"^  "*'"'"''^'  "  °^^  favourable  either  to  good  comnosfdaB,  or 
S^otoni""!.?  \  '""^  *'J"  *'^'*'"^  °^  betraying  pablic  speakeVsrimo  thai 

Whe^\lJu''f  ''"'*  u  *^^"'^*  ,*^^^  ''  "^  »^«^"*»y  complained  of. 
r«n!.^'       T^;.^™«  <^«  «^*-nei  al  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speayng 

H^wUI  l!L"l  ''^^^^  ^''^'  '"^  ^^"^"^  disagreeable  throu^  miinotony: 
He  wdl  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a>erson  has  L 

the  operatwii  of  tlie  intelect  and  tht  fancy.    In  short,  ihou/rht  is  the  obi«:t  rf  tS 
Z'  an^^J^'^f^^^^^^  Tbetwiich  serves^o  ex|«s.  the  foS^,  1  ^ 

pi^osof^Efon^  **^*^'r*!\?  ^^?  ^^^"^  *»»*  language  of  eoTottoDs.    WoXareSe 
if  M  impossible  to  commaoicate  through  the  ear,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  oTmi. 

SasBU>A5rii  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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eonvereation.  Indeed  the  perfection  of  delivery  requires  both  tbef« 
4inerent  ooanners,  that  of  speaking  with  livelinesa  and  ease,  and  that  of 
<}eclaioiing  with  stateiine^s  and  dignity  to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  and 
to  be  employed  by  hiiSy  according  as  the  difit;rent  parts  of  his  discoorsa 
require  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  not  many 
atts^in  ;  the  greatejit  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  b^ 
formed  together  accidentally  ;  according  as  some  tui^  of  voice  appeara 
to  them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fancy  ; 
aocL  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation^  which  they  caa 
ziever  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  oi^ht  never  to  be  (brgotte% 
is,  to  copy  the,  proper  tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those 
which  nature  dictates  to  us/in  conversation  with  others  ;  to  speak  alwaya 
vitb  her  voice  ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner, 
Irom  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  public 
discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  conver&atioan 
vrith  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do.  The  French  au4 
the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly  than  we*  But  ther« 
ja  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic,  af  not  to  accompany  their 
words  with  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  wliep  tbe^ 
are  much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it'ia 
inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he  ought  tor 
abew  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  unmoved,  "p  his  outward 
appearance  ^  and  to  let  the  words  drop  from  his  naouth,  ifithout  any  ex- 
pression of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  as  to  propriety  of  action,  b  undoubtedly  the 
aaiue  with  what  1  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to  the  looks  and 
g^estures,  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  compassion,  or  any  othec 
enaotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  nen ;  and  let  these  be  your  model.  Some  of  these  looks  and  ges* 
tares  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also  certain  peculiarities 
of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual.  A  public  speaker  must 
take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to  himself.  For  it  is  here  just 
aa  in  tones;  It  is  not  the  basiness  of  a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a 
oertim  set  of  motions  and  gestures,  which  helhinks.  most  becoming  and 
agreeable,  and  to  practice  these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  cor- 
respondence to  the  manner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His 
gestures  and  motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which 
nature  has  dictaited  to  him  ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossi* 
1»le,by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  1  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For  many  persons 
ar^  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  mottoils  which  they  make  ;  and  this  un- 
gmcefnincss  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  application  and 
care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guard- 
ing against  awkward  and  disagreeaUe  motions,  and  in  learning  to  per- 

j  ■  ■  "  '■■ -■■     '■  ■  ■  ■      -  -  I  ■      '     '  .    .  "^ 

*  <Loquere»'  (says  an  author  of  tbo  16th  century,  who  baswritteoa  Treat  be  in 
verse  de  Gesm,  et  Vuce  Oratoris,) 

■  ■■    '     *  Loqaere  ;  hoc  vitiom  commune^  loqaatnr 

Ut  nemo ;  at  tensa  declamitet  omnia  voce. 

Tu  loqnere  -,  at  mos  est  homioum ;  boot  h  4ati«t  Ula ; 

Ille  ululat ;  nidit  hie  :  (fariai  talia  dignum  eat) 

Non  hominem  vox  alia  sonat  ratiooe  loqueatem.' 

JOAIC5SS  LvcAS,  de  Gesta  et  Voce,  Lib.  II.  PariS;  1675. 
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form  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the  most  becoming  manner. 
For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  writers  on  this  sufaject,  to  practice 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  Bat 
I  am  afraid,  persons  are  not  always  the  b«fst  judges  of  the  gracetubiess  of 
their  own  motions  ;  and  one  m^y  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirmr} 
withont  correcting  any  of  his  fiiults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose 
good  taste  they  can  trust,  wilt  be  found  of  much  grater  advantage  to  be- 
H^inners.  thau  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rales 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  QuintHian  hasdelivereda  great  maaji 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  1 1  th  book  of  his  institutions  ;  and  all  the  modem 
writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but  translate  them.  I  arfi  boC 
•of  opinion  that  such  rules  delivered  either  by  the  f oice  or  on  paper,  can 
foe  of  mnch  use,  nnles*^  persons  saw  them  exemplified  before  their  ejes.* 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  wdl 
In  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guani 
ap^aiiist  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  those 
who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour  above  all  things  to 
be  recollected  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he  will  find  nochiBg 
of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his  sub- 
ject ;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance  or  seriousness  ;  to 
be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade,  than  to  please.  He  will  general- 
ly please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the 
only  rational  %^^  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self  above  that  thnid 
and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a 
speaker  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  as  lo  his  manner  of  saying  it 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against  aQ 
affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  o{  good  delivery.  Let  your  man- 
ner, whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  rmitated  from  another,  nor 
assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural  to  you.  What- 
ever is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  several  defects,  yet  is 
likely  to  please  ;  because  it  shews  us  a  man ;  because  it  has  the  appesr- 
suice  of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  with 
several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it 
betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fails  to  disgust.     To  H- 

*  Tb«  few  loUowing  hinU  only  1  shall  adventure  to  throw  out»  in  caa^  they  ia«y  be^f 
any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preserve  as  raachi  digdk]f 
as  possible  In  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  geneoLlly  to  ht 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  (he  fullest  and  freest  command  otaU  his  motioa^ 
Buy  inclination  which  is  uscdr  sfaouhl  be  forwards  towards  th*  bearers,  wblch  it  a  aa- 
tural  eipression  of  earoestnesa.  Aa  for  the  countenance .  the  chief  rule  is  that  H  sfaoaU 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  dbcourse,  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ei* 
pressed,  a  serious  and  manly  look  i3  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be-fised 
close  on  any  ono  object,  but  more  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motiom  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  the  chief  jpart  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  cowdcmaed 
mil  motions  performed  by  the  lelt  band  alone  ?  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  aie 
always  offensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employ* 
ed'.  Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  BA 
whether  one  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  bath  hands,  it  is  an  important  rate,  tbat  dl 
his  motions  shonld  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  ^eneiaUy 
mii^ceful  *,  for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands  are  directed  to  ptoom 
from  the  shoulder,  rather  than  from  the  elbow  Perpendicular  movements  too  with 
the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  oJis 
*  sawing  the  air  with  the  hand,'  aro  seldom  good.  Obliqne  motions  are,  ia  geocfil. 
the  most  graceful.  Too  sadden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoidad. 
Earnestness  can  be  fully  expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  the 
bead,  are  full  of  good  sense ;  *  use  all  gently,'  says  be,  '  and  in  the  vary  torrent  ani 
tempest  of  pasaioa,  acqaire  a  temperance  that  may  give  itsmoothaac^' 
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tain  imy  extremely  eorrecty  and  perfectly  graceful  deHvery ,  is  wh^i 
§eyr  can  expect ;  so  nany  natural  talents  being:  requisHe  to  concur  in 
IbraHqg  it.  Rut  toattain,  what  as  to  theefibet  is  very  little  inferior,  a 
forcible  and  persoasitre  manner^  Is  witiiin  tlie  power  of  most  persons  ; 
if  they  will  only  unlearn  felse  and  cormpt  habits ;  if  they  will  altow 
themselves  to  follow  nature,  and  will  speak  inr^paUic,  as  they  do  in  pri-> 
vate,  when  .they  speak  in  earnest,  and  from,  the  heart.  If  one  has 
naturally  any  gross  defects  ia  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the 
wrong  end,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming  tliem  only  when  lie  is  to  speak 
iapublic.  He  should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner 
pf  speaking ;  isnd  then  carry  to  the,  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  wheuva  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not  be 
then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thioking  of  his  tones  and 
bis  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,,  study  and  afiectatioQ  will  appear. 
He  ought  to  be  then  quite. in  earnest^  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject 
stnd  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  .and  previou^y  formed  ^ubitSy  lo 
prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  delivery. 

•  *  *  •  \ 

LECTURE   XXXfV. 

•        ♦ 

f 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOqUEN^E.        .' 

• 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinc|s  of  public  speaV^iiig,  oi 
the  compositidB,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  .discourse.  Before'  finishing 
this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use,  that  (  suggest  some  things  conceroinff  the 
properest  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  speakin|^  .apa  the 
most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,*  in  the  proper  sense  of  tl^e  word,  is  far 
Irom  being  either  a  ^'ommon  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed^  to  com- 
pose a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  .to  deliver  it  so  as  to 
amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficu]t«  But. though  stripe 
praise  be  due.  to  this,  yet  the  Idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  ^f 
eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a.  great  exertion  of  l))e  human  powers. 
It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding;  tne  art,  not  o(  pje;as«^ 
ing  the  fancy  merely,  hut  of  speaking  both  to.  the  uiiderstandiag,  .and  to 
the  heart  ;^  of  intere^tiii^  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and 
carry  them  alotig  witti  us ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a  deep  and  strong 
impression  of  what  t&ey  have  beared.  How  many  talents,  na[tural  and 
acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying  tliis  to  perfection  ri  A  strong,  liye- 
ly^  and  warmi  imagination  ^  quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  ^ilh  solid 
judgment,  good  sense,  and  presence  of  mind;  all  improved  by  great 
and  long  attention  to  style  and  composition  ;  and  suppprted  also  by  the 
exterior,  yet  important  qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence 
Bot  ui^ainly,  and  a  full  and  tunable  voice.  How  litile  reason  to  wonder, 
that  a  perfect  and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characteis 
Sh^t  is  most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfection, 
there  is  a  veiy  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  spaces, 
which  maybe  filled  op  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare  and  difficult  that 
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complele  .peciection  is,  the  greater  is  ^he  bonour  of  •pprotcbiog  to  it, 
tbougb  we  do-not  fully  attaun  it.  The  number  of  orators  who  staod  ia 
the  highest  class  »,  perhaps  snaller  thea  the  number  of  poets  who  are 
foremost  in  pontic  Jame;  but  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  advantage 
above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  must  be  an  eminently  good  pcf^ 
ibrmor^or  he  is  not  saf^wrtaUe  : 

-''-^Medioeribas  essepoCtb 
IVon  bomiofs,  bod  Dtt,  non  conwin  eoUunne.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  bold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  moderate 
i^tatlon  with  dignity.  Efoquence  admits  of  a  great  many  different  Ibrms ; 
plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic;  and  a  genius  thateanaot 
reach  the  latter,  may  ^iae  wMi  much  reputation  and  useAdness-in  the 
former. 

Whethernatare  or  art  contribote  moH  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  triffiag 
inquiry,  tn  ^1  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prtoie  ageat 
She  must  bestow  the  nf  igiaal  talents.  She  most  sow  the  seeds ;  but 
culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfectran.  Nature  hnst 
always  have  done  somewhat;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  he 
done  by  art.  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neoe^ 
sary  for  the  improveosent  of  natural  genius,  in  oratory,  dian  they  are  in 
poetly.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the 
force  of  genitis  akme,  can  rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who 
has  never  given  attention  to  the  rules  of  st^e,  composition,  and  deliveiy. 
Homer  formed  himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  laboar 
of  others.  A(\er  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to  die 
main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  consider  of  the  means  to  be  used  tot 
improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is  per- 
sonal character  and  disposition,  fn  order  to  be  a  trdly  eloquent  or  per* 
suaslve  speakel*,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man. 
This  was  m  fhvourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians:  ^  Nob 
posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bouum.'  To  find  any  such  conoezioa 
between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure; 
and  K  can,  1  think,  be  clearly  shewn,' that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  of  de- 
clamation, hot  ihtiX  the  connexion  here  alleged,  is  nn'doobtedly  foooded 
in  truth  and  reason..' 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  persimsioo, 
than  tht  opinion  which  we  entettain  of  the  probity,  disinterestedness, 
candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person  who  endeavours 
to  persuade  ?  Tbese  give  weight  and  force  to  every  thing  which  he  ut- 
ters; nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  pleasure )  and  create  a  secret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  side 
which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  cndt  and 
disingenuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence 
loses  all  its  real  effect*  It  may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artlficf ,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speedi ;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  whom  can  it  persuade  ?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more 
pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author ;  but  when  we  hatre 

*  For  God  aod  miin)  tnd  lettered  post  deniesi- 
That  poets  ever  are  of  mhldllng  sise...  v aA^ci*. 
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the  IWing  speaker  before  our  eyes,  addressing  as  personally  on  some  sub- 
ject of  importance,  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  havt 
a  much  more  powerfni  efiect.  * 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to- the  character  of 
virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a  truly  wor- 
thy man,  1  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight  which  it  adds 
to  character,  real  virtue  operctes  also,  in  other  ways,  lo  the  advantage  of 
eloquence.  » 

First,  nocUng  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  honour* 
able  studies.  Jt  prompts  a  generoot  emulation  to -excel;  it  inures  to 
industry ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  roaster  of  itseli^  disencom'- 
bered  •f  those  bad  passions,  and  disengaged  from  those  mean  pursuits^ 
which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to>  true  proficiency. 

Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  veiy  properly  ;  <  Quod  tt 
agronim  mmia  cura,  et  soUicitior  rei  ftuatliarisdiligentia,  et  venandi  vck* 
luptas,  et  dati  spectaculia  dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  putamua 
factnraa  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim  est' tarn  occupa- 
tttoi^  tam  multtforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  affectibus  concisum,  atque  laeera* 
torn,  quam  mala  ac  improb^  mens,  ^is  inter  biec,  Uteris,  aut  nlli  bo* 
ttsearti,  locas  ?  Noabereie  raagis  quam  frugtbus,  ia  terra  sentibusac 
rttlMSoccupatab'* 

Bull  besides,  this  coQsiderarion,<  there  is  another  of  still  higher  iid-' 
portance^  though  I  am  not  sare  of  it*  being  attended  to  as  much  as  it 
deserves ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue, 
are  drawn  those  senliments  \irhicb  will  ever  be  most  powerful  in  aA 
feeting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has  so  great 
and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of 
language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  na- 
tive language  «>f  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  wbo 
possesses  these  foil  and  stron^^  can  speak  properly,  and  in  its  own  Ian*- 
^age,  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  subjects  and  occasions,  there  is  a 
dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  nMe  sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and 
irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a  fame  to  one's  discourse,  which 
^  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is 
lamed,  of  seising  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imita- 
tion  will  never  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this 
powerful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  renowned 
orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes^  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  their  country, 
than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  virtues  their  eloquence 
owed  much  of  its  effect;  and  those  orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there 
.  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  spirit,  are  those  which 
have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of  ages. 


« <  If  the  managenent  of  an  estate,  if  aozious  attention  to  ilomestic  economy,  a  pas^ 
sioD  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  ainiisemeols,  consume  so 
ranch  lime  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  greater  waste  must  be  occasioned  by  Iicen- 
tioos  desires,  ayarice  or  efivy  ?  Nothing  Is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so  contra- 
dictory to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  bv  conftieiiag  passions,  as  a  bed 
beaK.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  wfiat  room  is  left  for  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art?  No  more,  assuredly,  than  tlie;-e 
lafor  (he  growth  of  corn  In  a  field  that  is  overran  with  thorns  and  brambles.  * 
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Nothing)  therefore,  is  more  necetaary  for  thote  who  woald  excel  in 
any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the  seve- 
ral vh'tues,  and  to  refine  aad  improve  all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever 
these  become  dead,  or  calloos,  they  may  be  assured,  that,  on  eyery  great 
occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less  success..'  The  sen* 
timents  and  dispositions,  particularly  requisite  for  them  to  calttvaie,  we 
the  following  :  The  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  inso- 
lence and  oppression  ;  the  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  detesCatioD  of 
fraud,  meanness  and  corruption  ;  magnanimity  of  spirit ;  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  their  country  and  the  public  ;  zeal  K>r  all  great  and  noble 
"designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  chiiract«TS.  Aoohi 
ind  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  na 
less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating 
what  is  great,  and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposi- 
tion bespeaks  one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  •fall 
In  oratory.  A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  seotiments, 
of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  dl 
those  great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to 
admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  iiifuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  bis  feUow-creatures  ;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that  can 
readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,'  and  can  jonake  their  case 
Idt  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  pf  modesty,,  must  also  be 
studied  by  every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essential ;  it  is  always  and 
justly  supposed  to  be  a*  concomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appearance  of 
It  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But  modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  ex- 
cessive timidity.  Every  public  speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  some- 
what on  himself,  and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  seff-complcurency,  bat 
of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a  consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  what  he  ddivers  ;  a  cirrnmstance  of 
BO  small  consequence  for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place,  is  most  neces- 
aary  to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcated  by 
Cicero  and  Quintiltan :  ^  Quod  omnibus  discipliijiis  et  artibus  debet  esse 
Instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
we  call,  a  liberal  education  ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of 
.philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.    We  must  never  forget  that, 

Seribeodl  recte.  sspere  est  et  principium  et  foDs. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere,  with- 
out a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere,  or  if  there 
were  any  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery, 
like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to  teach  their  disciples  to 
speak  for  and  against  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded 
by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  ofi*  to  advantage,  the  stock 
pf  materials  which  he  possesses ;  but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves, 
miist  be  brought  from  other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law ;  and  of  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  usefol 
In  his  profession,  for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  jnd|^.  He  who 
is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
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divi^ity^  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature ;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  aU  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  persuasion.  He  who 
would  fit  himseh*  for  bdng  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  na- 
tion or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ;  he  must  studv  the  forms  of  court, 
the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Bealdes  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  that  profession  to  which 
be  axidicts  himself,  a  public  speaker^  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent| 
muai  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow^ 
with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  st^dy  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him^  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for  suggest- 
in^  lively  images,  or  agreeable  alli^sions.  The  study  of  history  may  be 
atill  more  useful  to  him  $  as  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  charac- 
terSj  Bjnd  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many  occasions.* 
There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  will  not 
derive  assistance  from  cultivating  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge.  They. 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes  for  argu* 
meat  and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that 
belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  expose  him  to  many 
disadvantages,  and  give  better  qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over 
bina. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attainment  of 
useful  kiv^wledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry.     Without  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.     We  must  not  imagine,  that  it  is  by 
«  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  distinguished  plead^ 
£r,   or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assembly.    It  is  not  by  starts  of 
application,  or  by  a  few  years  preparation  of  study  afterwards  discon-' 
Sinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attained     No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by 
means  of  regular  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exert- 
ed on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.     This  is  the  fixed  law  of 
our  nature ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius 
indeed,  that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  it.     A  very  wise  law  of 
our  nature  it  is ;  for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  ^condimentuni,'  the 
seasoning  of  every  pleasure  $  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of 
jmiod  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.    One  that  is  destined 
"to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  will 
J^e  known  by  this  more  than  by  any  other,  mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm 
for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm,  which  firing  his  mind  with  the  object  he 
lias  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  means 
require.    It  was  this  that  characterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity  ; 
It  is  this,  which  must  distinguish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their 
jsteps.     Thi^  honourable  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as 
sfcre  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.    If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  iag 
Baiserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  modds  will  contribute  greatly 
towards  improvement.     Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes,  should,  in- 


-*  *■  Imprfmis  vetro.  aboodare  debet  orator  eiemplorum  eopia,  cam  veterunii  tnni 
i«in  DOvonim ;  aaeo  at  non  modo  qoie  conscripta  sunt  historiisy  aot  Sermonihiis 
^r^ut  per  manus  tradHa,  q«>^e  qootidte  aguntur,  debeat  a^sse  ;  irev^m  ne  ea  qiCi- 
K^^KD  qaae  a  claroribos  poetissvnt  ficta  negif^asD.'  Qcxst.  I.  iH.  Cap.  4. 
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deed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  ovd,  that  is  pecalm  to 
himself,  and  that  characterises  his  composition  and  style.  Slavish  iiaii- 
tatipn  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it^  But  wiiM^ 
there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and  astisted  bj  the 
aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  They  al- 
ways open  some  new  ideas ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  ^iir  ova. 
They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and  excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models  wKidi  we 
purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther  care 
18  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind  universal  admiration.  For, 
'  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.*  Even  in  the  most  finished  moddi 
ve  cau  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  always  some  tbing^ 
improper  for  imitation.  We  should  ^tudy  to  acquire  a  just  conceplioQ 
of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or  public  speak^i 
and  imitate  these  only.  One  ought  never  to  attach  himself  too  clnsrfjf 
to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who  does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  b«ing  aedoe^ 
ed  into  a  faulty  and  affected  imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw 
from  several  the  proper  ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  piMt 
speaking,  in  any  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  oitf- 
As  to  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  maj  be  derived 
in  forming  composition  and  style,  1  have  spoken  so  much  of  them  inibra* 
er  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  of  their  virtocfl 
and  defects.  I  own  it  is  'to  be  regretted,  that  the  English  iangtiage,  ifl 
which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes  us,  however,  with  but  rttf 
few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  public  speaking.  Among  the  Freodi 
there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particular^ 
the  last,  are  eminent  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  nkoit 
nervous  and  sublime  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Meaux ;  in  whose  Oraisons  Funebres,  there  is  a  very  high  spirit  d 
oratory.*  Some  of  Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  ^cttdcmyf  mt 
elegant  and  agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cociii 
and  D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make,  cos- 
cerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when  we  worid 
carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  attend  to  a  very  matetiil 
distinction,  between  written  and  spoken  language.  These  are,  in  tndii 
two  difierent  manners  of  communicating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  ^ 
read,  requires  one  sort  of  style  :  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  so- 
other, in  books,  we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  an  reduodaodci 
pryned,  all  repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speik- 
aig  admits  a  more  easy  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  tept- 
titions  may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometunes  be  graced, 
the  same  thought  may  often  be  placed  in  difierent  views ;  as  the  bearcn 
can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage, as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back  again,  and  of  dwdfiK 
on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend.     Hence  the  s^le  of  many  good 

*  The  criticism  which  M.  Crevier,  author  of  Rhetorique  Francoisei  pesses  upon  tbcs 
writers  whom  1  have  above  named  is, '  Bossuet  est  gr^nde  mais  in6tal ;  Fleehicr  eA 
plus  ^|;al  mais  moins  elev^,  ii  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  sollde  et  jud 
maisyil  neglig«  les  graces  leg^res :  Massilloa  est  plus  riche  en  images,  mais 
fort  en  raisoonement.  Je  souhaite  douc,  que  I'orateur  ne  se  cootente  dmas  neT 
<«oB  d*un  senl  de  ces  modeles,  anais  qui'il  tache  de  reualr  en  lui  tootes  lean  dife* 
eotesvertos.'  Vol.  IL  chap.  demienL 
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ikolbcira,  would  appear,  ttiffy  affected,  aad  eyen  olncure|.  if,  by  too  close 
an  imitatioo^  we  should  transfer  it  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward, 
for  example^  would  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of 
A  public  speaker?  Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  ai 
lb  at  of  the  pulpit,  where  more  eiact  prefiaration,  and  more  studied 
style  are  admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But  still 
there  is,  In  general,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and  compo« 
sition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a  close  and 
injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches  near- 
er to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  be 
iiuitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English  authors. 
Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  BoUngbroke.    The  Dean,  throughout  ail  his 

itings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains  the  easy,  natural 
itoanner  of  an  unaffected  speaker ;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellen- 
cies. Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more  splendid,  and  more  declamato- 
ry than  Dean  Swift's;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  speaks,  or 
rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to 
)hem  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical  ones,  that  this  observation  can 
be  applied,)  carry  much  more  the  appearance  pt  one  declaiming  with 
warmth  in  a  great  assembly,  than  o^  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to 
be  read  by  others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the 
inculcating,  method  that  is  allowable,  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps 
too  much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  former- 
ly observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
irivial  or  so  false  ^  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  reaped* 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent  exer- 
cise both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  necessary 
laeaQ  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is,  doubtless,  most 
useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind  of  public  speaking,  to 
which  persons  addict  themselves.     This,  they  should  keep  ever  in  their 

2e,  and  be  gradually  inuring  themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise 
un,  not  to  allow  themselves  in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind. 
He  who  has  it  for  his  aim  to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in 
'  llie  most  trivial  kind  of  composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  na^,  even  in 
common  discourse,  study  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at 
«)l  mean,  that  he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  elaborate 
and  artificial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affecta- 
tion, worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
jt  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which  is 
becoming,  and  has  propriety ;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a  clumsy  and 
|iiolty*performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless  manner  ;  but  it  requires 
taste  and  attesntion  to  seize  the  Just  idea  of  it.  That  idea,  when  acquir- 
edy  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  writer 
ot  say.  .  , 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  students, 
iB'Order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  public,  and 
on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into  wiiich  they  some- 
'tines  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  laudable  institutions ;  and^ 
under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  ^ery  valuable  purposes.    They  are 
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favoarable  to  knowledge  and  stndy^  by  giving  oc6adioti  to  ia<|«trieB|  coi- 
cerning  those  Subjects  which  are  made  the  grouod  of  discna^ion.  Th^ 
produce  emulation ;  and  gradually  inore  those  who  are  concerned  k 
them,  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly,  '^ey  aocastui 
them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  oomoiaod  of  thensehraf 
In  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  th^ 
give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  tliem  in  i^rocar- 
ing  that  '  Copia  Terborom,'  which  can  be  acqahiKi  by  na  otber  mtam 
but  frequent  exetrcise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  nnderstmd 
of  those  academical  associadons,  where  a  moderate  nmiiber  ofyanng 
gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are  connected  Irf 
some  affinity  hi  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have  in  view,  aasemfafe 
privately.  In .  order  to  improve  one  another,  and  to  prepare  themschna 
tor  those  public  exhibitions  which  may  afterwards  fall  to  their  lot.  Ai 
for  those  public  and  promiscuous  societies,  in  which  multitadea  aie 
brought  together,  who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occopatioiis,  whs 
are  joined  by  no  common  bond  of  union,  exrept  an  absurd  aig«  forpoh^ 
lie  speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  shew  of 
their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  nsdesi, 
but  of  an  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  senina- 
Hes  of  licentiousness,  petulence,  faction  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society,  iato 
ikntastic  plans  of  making  a  figoreon  subjects,  which  divert  their  attea« 
tion  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote  frooi  tbeir  sphere 
in  life. 

£ven  the  aQowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratoiy  fom 
themselves,  st$ind  in  need  of  di^^tion,  in  order  to  render  them  itseliiL 
Jf  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperlv  chosen ;  if  they  maintaiB 
extravagant  or  indecent  topics ;  if  they  indulge  thems^ves  in  loose 
apd  flimsy  declamation,  which  has  no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accsa- 
torn  themselves  to  speak  partly  on  all  subjects  without  due  prep^raiiQa. 
they  may  improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  aad 
will  infallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  tftste  in 
ing.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such 
ties,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  studies, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  ami  fi»w 
In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice 
of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subji^cts  where  they  are  ig* 
norant  or  unripe;  but  only,  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a  din 
course,  and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  subject  before >iaod.  In 
tha  third  place,  when  they  do  speak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep 
good  sense  and  persuasion  in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  for  this  end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repent  the  nd-  | 
Vice  which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose 
that  side  of  the  question  to  which.  In  their  own  judgment,  tbej  are 
roost  inclined,  as  the  right  and  true  side;  and  defend  it  by  such  nrgv- 
ments  as  seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the 
best  method  of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct^  afid 
persuasive  manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study  of  critical 
Had  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  practice  of 
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quence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected;  and  yet  I  dare  not 
say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them.     For  professed  writers^on 
public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients.     In  modern 
times  for  reasons  which  were  before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an 
art,  has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of  study ;  it  has  not  the  sam^ 
powerful  effects  now  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  aild  there* 
fore  has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.     Among  the  moderns^ 
though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  dtfi^ent 
kinds  of  writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  |he  subject  of 
eloquence,  or  public  discourse ;  and  what  has  been  given  u»  of  that 
khi49  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients*    Such  a  writer  as  Joan- 
nes Gerardus  Vossius,  who   has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous 
lumber,  all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  study 
of  eloquence.     Among  the  French  there  has  been  more  attempted,  on 
this  subject,  than  among  the  English.     The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  wri- 
tings on  eloquence,  1  before  mentioned  with  honour.    RolU0|  Batteux, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics  have  also  written  on 
oratory ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  them  are  so 
considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re- 
course ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him  to 
apeak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhe- 
torical writers,  there  Is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are  too  systemat- 
ical, as  I  formerly  shewed  ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much ;  at  reducing 
rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even  supply  inven- 
tion with  materials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical  a  man- 
ner as  one  wuuld  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be 
done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and  eniighteoing  taste,  and  for 
pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  It  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards  witten  on  the 
subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  into  so  many  different  sciences, 
lias  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aris- 
totle appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which  have  b^en  written  on  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ; 
though  in  this,  as  In  all  his  writings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him 
obscure.  Succeeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost, 
improved  on  the  foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still 
remain,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both 
write  on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused ;  es- 
pecially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

1  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero.  AVhat- 
ever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  orator,  must 
be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on  this  subject  is 
that  De  OrcUore^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's  writings  are  more 
highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue  is  polite;  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and 
agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observa- 
tions'may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and  general.    Useful  things 
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lioweTCfy  may  be  learned  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit  to  benadt 
acquainted  with  Cicero^s  own  idea  of  eloquence.  The  ^  Orator  sd  H 
Bruium/  is  also  a  considerable  treatise :  and«  in  general|  throaghsotal 
Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there  run  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  el- 
oquence, which  are  fitted  both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating 
that  entbasiasm  for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  forci- 
cdliaginit. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  srait  iih 
ttructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  1  know  few  books  which  abond 
more  with  good  sense,  and  discovers  a  greater  degree  of  ju^  lodsc- 
curate  taste,  than  Quintiliau^s  institutions.  Almost  all  the  priociplct  d 
food  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digested  into  excellat 
order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  tinef 
kimself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  cosaii 
too  much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  vogue,  ^aod  kr 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  woold  not  advise  the 
omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bv^ 
even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  much  use.  Seldoai  has  aojf 
person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment  than  Qmntiliaa,  appU 
nimself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory. 
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COMPAJRATIVE  MERIT  Or  THE  ANCIElSfTS  AND  THE 
MOPEUNS-HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finislied  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  oratoi;} 
or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I  ht^ 
endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remaios,  that leo* 
ter^  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composidoO} 
botlrin  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  relatiof 
to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  agmt 
length ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  po^ 
sued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  I  shall  study,  tberelor% 
to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity;  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,to<»B>t 
nothing  that  is  very  material  under  the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pornttJ) 
and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any  attes^l 
that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every  subject;  reganl* 
ing  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  appears  to  me  founded  on  good  sense 
and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  oAen  quoted  severs!  0/  the 
ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  poiflteo 
out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  vk^ 
treating  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  raaj  he  o^ 
therefore,  that,  before  proceeding  farther,  I  make  some  observation 
OB  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems:  iflt^i^^^ 
that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  rationally,  upon  what  foundation  tbst 
deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been  paid  to  the  ancients* 
The9e  observations  are  the  more  necessary^  as  this  subject  has  given 
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rt»e  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  they  may, 
with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  some 
things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds  of  com- 
position. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employed 
the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most  distio* 
guished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in 
tfaem ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a 
profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some 
of  the  moral  .causes  fie  obvious ;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of 
gorernment  and  of  manners  ^  encouragement  from  great  men ;  emula« 
tlon  excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thooght 
ihadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  canse^^have  been  also  assign^  ; 
ttod  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  po^by  and  painting,  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  observations  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the 
climate,  and  other  such  natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon 
genius.  But  whatever  the  cause*  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there 
have  been  certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguish- 
ed than  others,  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The  first 
is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Peloponne*' 
tfian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  ^^^^^  withiti 
^hich  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thncydides,  Xenophen,  Socrates, 
iMato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  iCschines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindtiir, 
JEschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second,  i» 
the' Roman  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julias  Ctesar  and 
Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terrence,  Virgil,  Horace^ 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Ph«edrus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust, 
Varro,  and  Yitruvius.  The  third  age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X ;  when  flourished  Arios- 
to,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vlda,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  ]J^a^- 
nus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  Thefoui'th  com<^ 
prehends  the  age  of  Louis  the  XIY.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished 
in  France,  Gorneille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere^  Boileau,  Fontaine, 
Baptiste,  Kousseau,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascal!,  Male- 
branche,  Massillon,  Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  ¥ertot ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  we 
generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of  these 
periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early  as  Homer  in 
particular;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last 
of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down  to  dur  own  timet. 
Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  writers,  cannot  be  other 
than  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  such  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  Is  generally  made 
to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  each  class.  With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  ih 
France,  between  Boileaa  and  Mad.  Dacrer^  on  the  one  hand,  ^r  the  as- 
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cienUy  ftod  Perrault  and  La  Motte^  od  the  other,  for  the  modem  ; 
it  was  carried  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  amoog  men  oC 
taste  and  letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflec* 
tions  may  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  npba 
what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upoa  hioi  la 
decry  the  ancient  classics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  thai  Hooicr 
and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Demosihea^ 
Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a 
that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discoveries.  The  reputation  of 
writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too  solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by 
any  arguments  whatever  |  for  it  is  established  upon  that  ahnost  univeisal 
taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of  so  maay 
ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  indeed  point  oyt ;  passages 
that  are  faulty  he  may  sliew ;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  pec^ 
feet  ?  But,  if  he  attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prova 
that  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  is,  on  the  whole,  uniust,  there 
is  an  argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demoostratlon.  fle 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  natters  of 
taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ?  wheia 
is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision  ?  where  is 
it  to  be  looke4  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  shewed.  In  those  feelings  and 
timents  tliat  arb  found,  on  the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the 
mon  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  ?  These  have  been  fuUy  consuhei 
•n  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tri<*d  sad 
appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civilised 
nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those 
writers  :  and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 
'  III  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  mi^  be  long  in  an  error;  mA 
may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when  prodaeed, 
Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upoa  knowledge,  and  matters  sf 
iact,  may  be  overturned  accordingas  science  and  knowledge  are  enlar^ 
ed,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason,  a 
system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiquity, 
or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly  expected 
to  be^ma,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  knowing ;  and  supposing  it  doute* 
ful,.  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton,  were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton*! 
philosophy  may  prevail  over  Aristotle's  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to 
which  Aristotle  was  a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  ts 
matters  of  taste ;  which  depended  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  science,  but  upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  tbiak  of 
ttndeceiving  mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  pbdo* 
sophy.  For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling  3  snd 
because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure 
ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long  ;  though  that  of  the  Aristotelian  or 
Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the  an- 
thors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  nod  by  that  means  we 
have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favour ;  but  how  came  they  to 
gain  the  pasaeisioQ  of  colleges  and  schools  ?  Plainly^  by  the  high  ftne. 
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which  these  authors  had  Vitnong  their  own  conten^poraries*    For  the 

Greek  and  Latia  were  not  always  dead  languages.     There  was  a  time 

when  Homer,  aod  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 

we  now  view  Drydeq,.  Pope,  and  Addison.     It  is  not  to  commentators  and 

universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted  for  their  fame.     They  became 

lassies  and  school-books,  in  consequence  of  the  high  admiration  which 

was  paid  them  by  the  best  judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.     As 

early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal,,  who  wrote. under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 

we  ftnd  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  educatioa 

of  youth. 

Quot  stabant  paeri,  cum  totos  decolpr  ess^t 

Flaccus,  ^  hsreret  ntgro  fuligo  Maroni.*  '  Sat.  7. 

From  tbjs  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  an- 
teient  cla83i|;s  being  so  early,  so  lasting^  so  universal  among  all  the  most 
perished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer,  that  their  reputation 
cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a, solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of 
dieir  writings. 

Let  as  guard,  however;  against  a  hiind  and  implicit  veneration  for  the 
ancients  In  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle,  which 
must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and  the  mor 
derns.  Whatever  si|periority  the  ancients  may  have  .had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  pix)gressof  knowledge  has  had 
room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  modems  cannot  but  have 
some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  considered  as  a 
person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years.  Its  im- 
provements have  not,  I  confess,  been  alv^ays  in  proportion  to  the  centuries 
that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has 
sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has 
generally  been  able  to  avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries. 
At  intervals,  there  arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on 
what  had  gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage 
of  a  proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater 
progress,  than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  are  want- 

Hence,  in  nataral  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences 
that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of  facts,  modern 
philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  the  ancient.  I  am 
iDcIined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more 
precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among 
the  ancients ;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse^ 
which  has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some  studies 
foo,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress 
of  Society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages^ 
For  instance,  in  history,  th^re  iH  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in 
several  £uropean  nations  at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and- 
Kome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  be-^ 
cause  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  re\  olutions. 
The  world  is  more 'laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times;  commerce  is 
jgreatty  enlarged  ;  more  countries  are  civilized;  posts  are  every  where 

*  «  Then  tliou  art  bound  to  smell;  on  eithc>r  band, 
As  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-boys  staod, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  mitly'd  book, 
M4  Virgirs  sacred  pege  was  aU  b^noesT'd  with  smoke,*'    Pat 9xs. 
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established }  interc<mrse  is  becbmi?  more  easy :  and  tbe  knowledge  of 
facts,  by  cbnsequencc,  more  attainable.  All  these  are  great  advantages 
to  historians  ;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as  I  shall  afterwards  shev, 
they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of  poefrv, 
likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regalarity 
and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  performances,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ancient  modeis,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  is 
the  variety  of  the  characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  pn^ 
bability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead  above 
the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be  imagined  at 
first  view.  Fqt  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one  side,  it  will  go  hr^ 
in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all  the  artificial  improve- 
ments  which  can  be  made  by  greater  knowledge  and  correctness.  To 
return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man ; 
it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age 
of  the  world  bring  along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there 
belong,  however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more 
enthusiasm  of  genius.  This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characlerisdcal 
ditference  between  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared 
with  the  modern.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptioiMi, 
greater  simplicity,  more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometime 
more  art  and  correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though 
this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  tbe  ancients  and 
modems^  yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with 
some  exceptions ;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  BfiltoB 
and  ^hakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances  in  a»- 
dent  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efibrts  of  genius  whidi 
were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more  rare  and  singular  a^ 
tainment  in  the  eailier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  not  to  schools 
and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who  sought  to  distinguish  tfaeoi- 
selves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse.  They  travelled  for  thdr 
improvement  into  distant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  East/  Thqr 
inquired  after  all  the  monuments  of  learmng  there.  They  conversed 
with  priests,  philosophers,  poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  dii- 
tinguished  fame.  They  returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  they  had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  ob- 
jects which  they  had  seen.  Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost 
them  more  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  widi 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  had  ikt 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  than  now ;  fMBt 
such  as  did  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame^ 
and  even  veneration,  which  b,  of  all  other  rewards  the  greatest  inren* 
live  to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  ai 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  wiien  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  repeat  any 
verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet,  who  was  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  public  regard,  far  be- 
yond what  modem  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  aur  times,  good  writing  is  €Ottsideced  as  im  attainment  neither  so 
difficub,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 
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ScribiiDiw  indoctiy  doctlqne)  Po6iq«ta  paisim.* 

We  write  moch  more  supinely,  and  at  eor  ease,  than  the  ascientf .  To 
excel,  18  become  a  much  less  considerable  object.  Le$s  efibrt,  lem  ex* 
ertioD  Is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  asvistaoces  than  they. 
Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy  to  be  had.  Educa- 
tion for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of  genius  is  spread  over  alL  But  to  rise 
beyoqd  that,  and  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  f^w.  The  multitude 
of  assistances  which  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  optn- 
ion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  competent  jixlge,  rather  depresses, 
than  favours,  the  exertions  oi  native  genius,  ^  It  ia  very  possible,'  says 
^^  ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  <  that 
^^n  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these ;  may  lessen  the  £urce  of  their 
own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have  less  know* 
kdge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that  of  thdse  befbre 
them.  So  a  man  th^t  only  translates,  shall  never  be  a  poet;  sopeoplo 
tiiat  trust  to  others'  cbarity,  rather  than  their  own  indostiy,  wtli  be  al- 
ways poor.  ¥nio  can  tdl,'  he  adds^  ^  whether  learning  may  not  even 
weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages,  from  nature  ? 
Whether  the  weight  and  number  0f  so  many  other  mtah  thoughts  and 
notions  may  not  suppress  his  own  ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  sup- 

S esses  a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ? 
l»e  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rath- 
er makes  men  faint^  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  Uiey  would  be 
without  them.' 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  somo  of  the 
suicient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in  most  of  the  kinds 
o/ elegant  composition.  For  accurate  thinking  aid  enlarged  ideas,  in 
Mveral  parts  of  philosophy,  to  the  modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  have 
yecourse.  Of  correct  and  finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste, 
they  may  afibrd  useful  patterns ;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  ge- 
aius,  to  spirited,  masterly,  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy 
iiloas  are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry; 
tow  instance.  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  within  many  de^ 
grees  of  any  rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have 
flone.  In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards 
to  mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historica]  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque^  so 
amimatedi  and  interesting  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thocydides,  Xenophon, 
Uvy,  Tsicitas,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  drama  may  be 
sKlmitted  to  have  received  some  improvements,  yet  for  poetry  and  sen- 
timent we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dia- 
logue an  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  sim- 
nKcity  of  Torence.  We  have  no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibul- 
Ictfi  f  no  such  pastorals  as  some  of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  lyric  poetry, 
Btoeace  stands  quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  men- 
tiooed  without  a  particular  encomium.  That  '^  Curiosa  Felicitas,"  which 
PetroDiiis  has  remarked  in  his  expresnon ;  the  sweetness,  elegance, 


^  «  Now  every  de^'vateUockheaddsna  to  write> 
V«rs«  if  the  t^oe  of  av'ry  living  wight."  Fbascii. 
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ftnd  ipirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  woiid, 
the  ezc^Uent  sentimeatSy  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distugruiih 
Ilia  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those  veiy 
few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading  ;  and  from  whom  alooei 
were  every  pther  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to  form  a  veiy 
high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their  genioii 
let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  aacienl  ckissiGSy 
both  Greek  and  Roman* 

Nocturna  versate  manu>  vereate  diurnSL* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  roan  can  be  reck- 
oned a  polite  scholar  ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances  for  wrtlitf 
and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  authors  would  aflora 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his  own  taste,  who  receifia 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  writings,  which  so  maoy  afif 
and  nations  have  consented  in  holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration .  Aai 
I  am  persuaded,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  aia 
generally  studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
coantry,good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  Tli^ 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superdciali  who  uDdenrafaie 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers  of  mA 
quity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of  every  tha^ 
that  is  modem,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  ,that  has  been  vritcea  in 
Creek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pedants.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  some  assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  otheft| 
Bay,  some  are  of  no  great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  ooca- 
sioimlly  to  just  censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  bt 
absolutely  perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  wftk  a 
distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  oqIj  ; 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism)  to  find  fai^ 
parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  modems,  I  proceed  la  a 
critical  examination  of  the  most  distmguished  kinds  of  composition, 
the  characters  of  those  wiiters  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
modem  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  compositioa  ji^ 
in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse  ;  which 
require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject  to  separate  la^ 
I  be^n,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose.    Of  orations,  or 
Kc  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated  fully.     Theremai 
species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume  any  such  regular  fonttf 
to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  theae  : 
torical  writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,  and 
history.    Historical  composition  shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is 
object  of  dignity,  I  purpose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  at  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  tlmt  of  an  historian 
record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.    This  is  the  proper 
and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of  the  lavs 
ting  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view,  it  would 


*^  Read  them  by  day,  an4j|tndy  tfaen  by  niffat" 
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many  cf  the  errors  iitio  wfaich  penons  ve  apt  to  fULcoltcerntag  tbb 
species  of  cempositioo.  As  the  primaiy  end  of  histoiy  is  to  record 
trutli,  impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are  the  fundamesrtal  qaalitles 
of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a  panegyrist  nor  a  satiffisi.  He 
must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  afiectation  :  but,  eoateni* 
plating  past  erents  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dispasti<Hiate  oye^ 
must  present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  copy  of  human  nature* 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  f^ery  record  of  fkcts,  however  troe^  thai 
is  entitled  totiie  name  of  history  ;  but  such  a  record  as  enaUes  os  toap* 
ply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instructioo.  The  AHrfs 
ought  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  connexioQ  with/ 
their  causes,  traced  to  their  efl^ts  ;  and  enlbkied  m  dear  and  distinct 
c^der.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  o(  fabtory.  Itis  designed  to  suf^ 
ply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  inttnictionS)  with 
the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  as  with  a  greater  vasieCy  of  instsncr 
tions,  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  aiibrd,  ia  the  concse  of  the 
longest  fife.  Tts  object  is  to  enlarge  oor  views  of  the  hovan  character, 
smd  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judgment  on  haman  aAura.  it  mst  not 
therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated  to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy . 
Gravity  and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  hisfe»ry  $  00  light  or* 
oaments  are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  ao  quaffltness  of  wk. 
But  the  writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  the 
Instruction  of  posterity  ;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  hianeif  w^>Arho  ^ 
has  pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to.0iir  judg* 
tseot,  rather  thxn  to  our  imagination.  Not  that  this  0  inconsislent  with 
mttamented  and  spirited  narration.  History  admits  of  much  hi^ h  o»- 
nament  and  elegance  ;  but  the  ornaments  mast  be  always  coosKrfieot 
Wfth  dignity  ;  they  should  not  appear  to  be  soaght  after  ;  bat  to  rise 
naturally  from  a  mind  animated  1^  the  events  wfaith  H  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it^aanais, 
memoirs,  fives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  sabordinate  species;  on, 
whkh  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  i  shall  have  first 
considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate*  work  of  history. 
"Stich  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history  of  some 
state  or  kingdom  through  its  dlffnrent  revolatioasy'  sack-as  Livy's  Ro- 
man history  ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion 
or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  by  itself; 
soch  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Feloponaenaa  War,  Uavila's 
History  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  France,  or  Clarendon's  of  those  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  conduct  and  maaagemeut  of  his  subject,  the  first  attentifto 
requisite  to  an  hhrtorian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  posstUe ;  that  is, 
his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  oaeonnected  parts  merely^  but 
should  be  bound  together  by  some'  connecting  principle,  which  shalU 
make  the  Impression  on  the  mind  of  something  tet  is  one,  whole  and. 
'  entire,    ft  is  inconceivable'  bow  great  an  efiect  this,  wbea  happily  esc- 
cuted,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  sorprisiag  that  some  able  writers  of. 
bistoiV  have  not  attended  to  it  more.     Whether  pleasure  or  instraction 
*  be  ^e  end  sought  by  the  stody  of  history,  either  of  them  is  eqjoyed 
to  tDoeh  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  has  always  before  it  the  pro- 
gress of  some  one  great  plan  or  system  of  actions  ;  when  there  is  some 
*^oint  or  centre^  to  which  we  can  refer  the  various  facts  related  by  th» 
historian. 

Yy 
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Ill  generml  hiktariety  wUcb  record  .the  ^ff^mofa  whole  D«Uoaor 
enpire  throughout  several  agM^  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  iii(m« 
.imperfect.  Yet  even  tberei  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  hj  & 
skuful  irriter.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  complex, 
yet  the  great  coastUuent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordiaate  tvfc»leS| 
when  taken  by  themselves ;  each  of  vbicb  can  be  treated  both  as  coat- 
plele  within  itself^  and  as  coanected  with  what  goes  before  and  foUowi. 
la  the  bislory  of  a  monarchy,  ibr  instance,  every  reign  should  Iiavc  its 
own  unity  ;  a  heginnkigy  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  system  of  affiurs ; 
whHe,  at  the  same  time^  we  are  tauffht  to  discern  how  that  syatem  sf 
aflairs  rose  from  the  procedinc,  and  hoar  it  is  inserted- into  what  foUowi. 
We  should  he  able  to  trace  au  the  secret  links  of  the  cham,  which  binds 
together  remote,  and  seaaringly  unconnected  events.  In  some  king- 
doms of  Europe*  it  was  the  plmi  of  many  succeeding  princes  to  reduce 
the  power  of  theb  nobles ;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  lead* 
mg  adioos  had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states^  the  rising  power 
of  the  oommons,  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time,  the  course  and  connex- 
ion of  public  aiairs*  Among  the  Romanes,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  empire. 
The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from 
small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plan,  fandsiied 
to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  vari- 
ety a(  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most  exact 
idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  thougliy  in  other  respects, 
not  an  elegant  writer^  is  Polybius.  This  appears  from  the  account  be 
giveaof  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book;  obaerviiig  that 
the  sabfeet  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is,  throoghoot  die 
whole  of  it^  one  aetien,  one  great  spectacle  ;  how,  and  by  what  cauise% 
aU  the  paits  of  the  haibttable  world  became  subject  to  the  Roomui  eat- 
pire.  <  This  actkMi,'  says  he,  *  is  distiaU  in  its  beginning,  deteciaintd 
in  Its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  aecampUshment ;  therelpre,  I  think 
it  of  %%Wy  to  give  a  general  view  beforehand,  of  the  chief  conatitnaot 

Earts  which  make  up  this  whale.'  In  another  place  be  coagiatolatcs 
imself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  a  subject  ibr  history,  whacb  ai^ 
lowed  such  variety  of  parts  to  be  united  unqer  one  view ;  renmriung^ 
that  before  this  period,  the  aflairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and 
without  connexion  I  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  ha  writes,  all  the 
great  transactions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  potn^  anu  were 
capable  of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulbeas  of 
wriifng  hhtory  upon  such  a  compsehensive,  and  connected  pbm  |  com* 
paring  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  uffMrded  by  pStftioF 
far  facts  without  general  views,  to  the  Imperfect  idea  which  one  wmM 
entertain  of  an  aninnd;,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts  only>  wtthooi 
havkigever  seen  its  entire  f^m  and  struetore;* 


*  Ka^VJUr  fih  yap  ?juoiyf  Boxovatv  it  ftimi^fuswot  6ia  •njf  xtkffk  fiip^  iiiniiVjfjnrpiit 
(tvv6^i<s9ai  r&  oXa,  Vapaff}.r;oiov  re  fta9p[fL9  ej(f  iv  h  t»t^  ift^x^  tn»  ejiXb  crutyiaiTD, 

av$ii  attspyaia/jitvo^  to  fwor,  rn  f f  ttBn  ^?  frj  rt^j  ^v^ti^  twtpntsim^  xdMcira  MAi? 
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Sttch  a$  write  the  history  of  tone  {Muiicolar  gmkt  tramaction^  at  ooib 
fine  themselves  to  one  ara^  or  one  poktioa  of  the  history  of  a  natien^ 
have  so  great  advantages  for  prettrviog  lustofical  itnily,  that  they  ara 
iae^scusahle  if  they  Aul^io  it  Salltist'j  histories  of  the  Catiliriarian  anil 
Jagurthine  wars,  Xenophon^s  Cyropoedia,  and  his  retreat  of  the  tflO 
thoiwa^d^  tire  instances  of  t^afticular  histories,  where  the  aoity  of  histo* 
ri^  objea  is  perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise.ar  writ* 
er  of  great  strength  jyMi  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  artiele,  in  hie 
history  of  the  Pelpponnesiao  war.  No  one  great  object  it  properly  pitr* 
sae^ft  and  kept  in  view ;  bnt  bis  narration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces ) 
bi«.  history  is  divided  by  Summers  and.  winters,  and  we  are  e^ery  ilo# 
wid  then  leaving  transactioas  ua&nished,  and  are  hnrried  fhrni  place  to 
ptafe^  from  Athens  to.  Sicily,  from  thenee  to  Pdoponnesus,  toGorcymi 
U^  AjUtylene,  Uiat  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  gdogon  in  aH  thesc^pla^Mb 
We  have  a  great  many  diaj<uated  parts,  and  scattered  timbs,  which 'wilh 
difficulty,  we  collect  into  one  bbdy}  and* through  this  fauhy  dtslrtbatiol» 
and  management  of  his  sidbjeet,  that  judictous  Mstoriaii  becomes  more 
tiresome^  and  |est<agreeable  thain  he  would  otherwise  be.  For  these 
reasoi|»  be  is  sevenety  censured  by  one  of  die.i>esttdttc8  of  antiqaityi 
Diooysiusof  Efalicamassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronolog^cdl  order,  with  :a 
view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  always  In  the  middle  of  transactions,  in  order 
to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere  at  the  same  tJme.    He 

7OV0W  iJM9»  nvoMur  fUif  yo^  XoBiiv  onto  fu^iK  <mv  Amp  SuMftfop.  89(fr^^Hp»  ot  »ai 
ytHafOiv  dfifcd}  ?X<ir  Mvwtov,  Sco  icar ^BL^  J9(f«;|v  e*  ro^Mf Mr  0oii6aOXtoBM  ci/v 

^  Tb^eenaare  wbUb  Dionsriiiit  pawe^  ufxm  Thocydideti  iit  ia  several  aiticlBBrear* 
ried  too  for.  He  blames  him  for  iie  choice  of  hU  subjecti  ^  apt  sutpcleotly  ypleodid 
and  agreeable,  and  as  abounding  too  much  in  crimes  aud  melancholv  events  ou  Which 
be  observes  ithat  Tfaneydidei  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to  Hefofiotos,  whom^lbdth 
for  the  choice  and  the  oondoct  of  his  striijeot,  b#  prefers  to  the  other  hhtoriaa.  It  is 
tme,  thai  the  sulked  of  ThnsydUes  Mnatathe  gaiety  and  splendoar  of  that«£  Uotoh 
d9tQS ;  but  it  i«  not  deficif  ni  in  dignity.  The  Peloponneti^n  w^r  was  the  contasi;  be- 
tween t\^o  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empira 
of  Greece.  Herodotus,  loVes  to  dwell  (^n  prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat 
of  ^  tmoriiig'  roanaer  af  the  aaetool  (loefical  historfaits,  hat  Hehodotoi  wrote  to 
the  ilnagStiation.  lIuieydldBf  wrkee  to  tbe  andentandinK.  *  He  was  a  gp«ve  reflee(la|; 
mau>  well  acquainted  with  hoaan  life;  and  (he  flieUacaply'ev?nts  and  cat^stmtihes 
which  he  records,  are  oHen  both  the  most  interesting  pails  of  hisloiy,  and  the  mp^t 
improvJog  to  the  heart. 

'I'beerido's  observtitlaittobtliafaiiltjrdlstMbiiitjfrnH^tfieh'IlitfeyMes  tneftestiif  Mi$stib- 
ject,  are  betti^r  foiuitled,  nod  his  pcdareaoe  of  Hen»kaas4D  ibis  rei|Mety  isaetmijast- 
OwBudft^i  /car  .^reK.  ttfei^aH  ^wfl^ttr*  *He<isres  ^  <aH  sMpMOat^  tav  m^a^fturw^^ 
yiyvMttkk  €ki9(vM^S'<'^09^  M»  5p<wfap«arr»  lyfl^t^*  itsSJUap  y«^  xattkfhtto^^^  xai 
X€iiu»tnk yifpMi^fuvMf  tu  6fg^ff<t  ffls^^i  ^fmtAtt$  cacaperof  .wpatitf  dftMauAAf, 

xa3aatf    n»oi^  xo*  ^xo^  foit,  t/tp^fiupui  aopwqgQiiaAHyMv.     ^fA6t/B*9  SitfeoBt^ 

Mm  ft^^  jyoaetucy  ^i<oS4gs^. afpesOfiyitytf  ffp/MfoiVft  w  fi^  iiiftm»pa9iti.  With  regard 
to  slyle,  Dionyalus  gives  Thacydidesthe  jast  praise  of  energy  end  brevity  ;  but  cen- 
sures him,  oa  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  hai^h  and  obscnre  expression, 
deficient  in  smoothness  and  ease. 
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cBsccMrtct  no  art|  if  becaaoot  fam  wMie oouMnon  nuMig  ibe 

wiiick  berelatM|So  «» lo  iirtrodaoe  them  in  »  proper  train.     He 

•oon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  oa  lecoffifhig,  ui  ttricC  eroaoiogkal  op- 

der,  a  multilode  of  tepefete  tr«n«MiabM,  oonnectedbj  mrtbing  ehie,  tat 

their  happesiog  at  the  laaK  thne* 

•   Though  the  history  of  Uefodoliu  be  of  greater  eonpan  lliMi  4Mt  eT 

Tho€yiUde0,  andcooipreheod  a  oHich  mater  earie^  of  dtssiaiilar  partS| 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  ia  joming  ttem  together;  and  dig^tii^  ttaa 
into  order.  Hence  he  it  a  more  pleaaing  writer,  and  ghret  a  Kroagei 
inpreMion  of  Us  sab^;  tbe^,  In  jadgment  and  actarKy,  aiaoh  in- 
ferior to  Tbacydides.  With  4ligrs8&ion%  and  episodes  be  aboaodt ;  bat 
whea  these  hate  any  conneiion  with  the  main  snlii^ecly  and  are  iaeert* 
ed  professedly  as  epnodet,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  bes  vidteled.  by 
theniy  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narratioo  of  the  priadpid  atonr* 
Anong  the  moderns,  the  President  Thnaaos  ins,  by  attempti^  «o  nid^ 
the  history  of  hit  own  times  Sao  conprebennae,  fallen  into  tbe  same 
errer,  of  loading  ita  reader  with  a  great  variety  of  ttnoaoneeletf  Ibets, 
going  on  together  ia  diftrent  parts  of  the  world:  an  faisleriaii  other- 
arise  of  great  pccMy ,  oaadonr,  and  cncellent  andefiCaodiag }  tai  «iroa|^ 
this  want  of  unity,  more  tedion^  and  lem  interasting  than  be  voaU 
otlwrwite'  baire  beea» 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  observations  on  the  controversy  which  has  been 
often  carried  on  concerning  the  compaiative  merit  of  the  ancieatB  aad 
the  modems,  I  entered,  ia  the  last  lecture,  ou  the  consideration  of  bie^ 
torical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a  record  of  truth  far 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the  primary  qualities  reqairsd 
in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I 
principally  considered,  was  the  unity  which  belonos  to  thit^sort  of  oom* 
position ;  the  nature  of  which  t  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  hiatoiy, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actions  and  even|s 
which  be  records.  Two  things  ace  especiaUy  necessaiy  for  his  ebiag 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  liaman  nature,  and  po-> 
litical  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government.  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  jast 
views  of  their  charactc;r;  the  latter,  to  account  for  tlie  revriutioaa  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  aifiiirs,—- 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely  instructive  histonan. 

With  regard  to  tlie  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the  ancient  wri- 
ters  wanted  some  advantages  wiikh  the  moderns  enjoy ;  from  whom, 
upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more  accurate  and  precise 
information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  was  more  shut  up  in  an- 
cient times,  thaa  it  is  now  $  there  was  then  iess  communication  among 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  consequence,  less  knoiriedge  of  one  another's 
*  affairs  5  no  intercourse  by  established  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident 
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at  ^btnl  eotfls.  Tiie  ioKMrMge,  md  maiefiab  of  tbe  ancient  hiMo- 
viaos^  wow  tlMtebv.iiiort  Kniltd  aiid'fipnttMrilMd  ;  mkI  it  b  to  be  ob- 
acrred  toa,  thai  vmj  aiots  for  iMr  aim  moalijiima  oaly ;  tbey  hai 
noH)«aof  arithg  lar  tfao  jpitriictMia  of  foi'uigaiii>  whwa  they  dmj^wed, 
or  of  the  world  ia  geaeral;  aod  beaee,  Aey  avolett  attaotire  to  coorey 
all  tbac  kaoibMfe  irhb  ngmtdto  dowoitie  polky.  irhldi  we,  ki  distoat 
tiac»,  ^vooid  dedre  tolanre  Iwanpri  firoai  ma^  nrbaj^  obo^  tboBgh 
fa  aacieot  aces  bmo  ware  abaodoally  iniirtnd  ailh  the  lore  of  Uberty^ 
yel  the  Aiu  extent  of  the  ioAnence  of  gorenuncnt,  nod  of  fmlkkal 
ceuiet,  wa> not  then so.thorengh^y  wnilinhwd»  as  hlMbetti  ia  Modern 
tiflief  $  when  a  longer  exp^iMafle  of  all  the  dURaeot  modtt  of  govern* 
laoaty  hat  readeiedaMa  nun  eai^kleaod  aod  latdligaHi  aiih  retpect 
tojmidriic  afiaiia. 

To  iImm  reaaoae  it  it  aaiagy  that  liMigh  tba  aaeaeat  Mstorianr  set 

iMfbre  oalhe  fNuticolar  lasts  whkh   thof  relate^  in  a  rery  disHaci  and 

boanttfal  waoaery  yst  suniiinni't  thsy  do  not  giro  otaelear  view  of  aU 

the  political  eaasesy  wbieb  aftded  the  sltttottoa  of  aAurs  of  wUeb  tbey 

treat*    Ffma  the  Greek  histnriaari  wo  are  able  to  form  bat  aa  impep> 

last  ootioa  of.  the-  strength,  the  wonllhi  and  the  levaaaes  of  the  difler- 

ent  Grcaaa  sMea;  of  several  of  those  rerolatiant  diat  happened  in 

their  gorerameni;  or  of  their  scparale  coonezions  and  interring  inter- 

Ms*    In  writing  the  bistoty  of  the  Romans^  Livy  bad  sorely  the  molt 

amplo  leM  for  cusphyiog  pelidcd  knowledge  ooncerniag  the  rise  of  their 

greatoeiSy  and  the  advantages  or  defect  of  their  government    Vet  the 

anrtrastioa  in  these  important  articles,  which  he  afi&rds,  is  notcoosidera- 

l>le.    An  elegant  writer  be  is,  and  a  beaatiful  relator  of  facts,  if  ever 

there  wai  one ;  hot  by  no  means  distinguislieil  for  proibnodness  or  pene- 

tration.    Salhttt,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 

CemaMat,  wUoh  ought  to  have  been  altogether  a  political  faistoij, 
evidently  attended  more  to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  paint* 
ing  of  characters,  than  to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springi. 
Instead' of  that  tomplste  inftHination,  which  we  would  naturally  have 
ex|tected  from  him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  part\!(r 
alar  conjuncture  of  .affairs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a  profligate  as 
Catiline  to  become  so  tomidable  to  government,  he  4as  given  us  Utde 
aMirothan  a  general  declamatory  account  of  tlie  luxury  and  corruptien 
of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  tl)e  timplicity  oi  former  times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  historians 
as  defective  in  poKlical  information.  No  historians  can  be  more  iostrac* 
tive  than  Tbucydides,  A>iybius  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is  grave^  in« 
tdligeot^  and  judicious;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact  information 
coacerning  every  operation  which  he  relates  |  and  to  shew  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  proposed,  and  every  mea* 
sure  that  was  puraned.  Polybins  excels  in  comprehensive  political 
views,  in  penetratmn  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  dis- 
tinct fcnc^wledgeof  all  military  affiles*  Tacitus  Is  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a  high  degree ; 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political  matters,  but  more 
with  respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  Instmcttve 
viows  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  lie  should  be  frequently  inter- 
raptlng  the  course  of  his  hi^ry,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specula- 
tions.   He  should  give  vn  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  our 
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AiMj  mderstaoding  the  affiiirs  trfiifithffvtcafds. '  He  ahoold  attbtat 
aeqmunle^  witbthe  pcfitMai  contltolioivliie  fixse,  <he.f*i«|aesy  ife 
MiernalftBte  4>f  thccpMHy  of  wkWl'  b»  writct;  fiift  «idi  its  ii 
aiMl  <^0BOCicioDS*i».>egpMt  of  iieiglihMUiojip  coontrieSi  fie  shMiUI  pli 
Q»^ ms  oo M4A«tiil0d ilsiMini  whamem^  agy.hure aa  ezteoiar^  pr( 
p9t!t  of  ttli  the  €iu— 8  >  that  jo  atmim  ■  to  J>riiiiy  ig  /otiwund  the 
wbioli  Brerelalsti* '  But  banog^potaoio^oor  hMMis^^aU  the  proper 
Hils  for  judgiaent^  betbdvktaet  Jie  iOeriModigal  of  his  oim  opiniMU  oetf 
feeoeei»gi>  •  Wheo  en  bittociaoas  awiifc  giteft  to  dntertatton,  and  ii 
rMMljr  to  phiioeophbe  aadapceitiato.o|ii.^that  he  records,  a  auapidaa 
natorally  avisos,  that4ie  willbe  la  hasard  of  adapting  his  aarratWeof 
fae|^  to  favour  soese  tfstem  Mkh  he  bm  foroiod  to  faiaself.  It  is  rather 
by  fair  and  judtcjoos  narratioe  that  history  should  instract  as,  tbao  faf 
Mifering  instrattieH  hi  An  avoaadadd  dhwcl  maaaer.  Oa  soose  occa- 
ktoas  wImmi  4wbtfiil  pokrts  reiiifire  to  be  serutinizedy  or  wbesi  soat 
l^eai  orent  is  ia  agitation,  eoaceifwig  the  oaosea  or  «ircaaistaoces  of 
«fbkh  ouuikind  have  beea  much  diuidai,  the  aarhrtive  aaiy  be  alloire4 
lo  stand atiU  foe  a.  littb  $  the  hisloriaa  niay  appear,  and  taajr  aritfa  pro- 
priety eater  into  soaw  weighty  dboanioD*  Bet  he  mast  talre  care  aot 
10  cloy  hi*  readel'8  wish  such  diseairicea,  by  repealling  tfaaa  too  often. 

Wlico  obsenrations  are  to  be  made^oncemieg  haaiaa  natave  in  geoe^ 
at)  or  the  peeuliarities  of  certaia  chsracters,  if  the  historian  V:ao  ait- 
uiHy  ineorporate  such  obscrvaiiaas  with  his  narrative,  they  siiH  have 
:i  betti^r  eflect  than  v^hea  they  ase  delivered  as  lonnal  detsaheil  refleo- 
t^ns.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agrioola,  Tacitus,  speaitiog  af  Do- 
Mhian'streatnient  of  Agricoia,  atakes  this  observatioa :  ^Fropf^mlih 
lYiani  Ingenii  est)  odisse  quern  lieieris.'*  The  ot»sarvatioa  lejasKaad 
^veHappUed;  but  the  form,  in  which  it  stands,  is  stbstHHtt  and  phfio- 
eOpliical.  A  thpugkt  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer  eieet  HeewiMreii 
the  lame  historian,  when  speaking  of  thejealonsies  wfiich^Oeniiaaicai 
know  to  tio  entertained  against  him  by  Llvia  and  Tiberias:  *  AaxiaS|* 
saya  hfl,  *  occtiltis  insepatrei  aviseque  odiie,  quorum  taosar  swriotai 
<|uia  iniquse.^  Here  n  profound  moral  observsitioo  is  mado$  hbn  -Wk 
aiade,  without  tlie  appearance  of  making  h  in  form ;  it  is  iatrodaced  es 
a'^part  of  the  oarittiot),  in  assigniog  a  reason  flt^rthe  anxiefy'oT  Gorato 
icus.  We  haveonother  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  tlie  aceoont  wiadb 
lie  give*  of  a  mutiny  raised  against  RufNa,  who  was  a  *  Praefectve  Ca»* 
lonna,*  on  account  of  (he  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  oa  tlie  eot- 
4ierii.  *Qaippe  RoAm,  dlu  mAnipularis,  dein  centurio,  ttiox  casiris 
<pr«fecfas,  anliquam  daramque  mllitiam  revoca1)at,  vetus  opens  et  la* 
i^oris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  toieraverat.'|  Tliere  was  room  for  tariHag 
this  loto  a  general  okeervation,  that  they  who  had  beea  educated  and 
hardened  in  lolls,  are  commonly  foead  to  be  the  most  severe  in  reqiiir> 
ing  the  like  toils  from  others^  But  the  manner  tn  whicli  Tacitus  intro- 
daces  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rafus,  gives  It  Aioch 
more  life  and  spirit.     This  historian  has  a  porticular  talent  of  intermix- 

*  <  It  belongs  toluiinaa  nsturc  to  iiate  Ibc  man  wliom  voa  have  injured/ 

f  <  UiiMsy  in  his  mindi  oo  account  of  llie  concealed  Imlred  entertained  aifaifikt 

kim  by  his  uncle  aed  grandmother,  which  was  tiie  more  bitter  because  the  cao^  <4 

it  was  nnjuit.* 
t  '  For  Rttfns,  who  bad  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  ceotuHoa*  aed 

at  length  a  general  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  disciplum  of  aaeiani  tiam. 

Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  n^  in  imposiug  ihem,  beeanse 

be  had  been  accustomed  to  beai  them.' 
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logtAer  ibkiBiaDDer,  with  the  course  of  bis  narrative,  man^  atrikmg 
stDtimcots  and  uesfui  observatioos. 

Let  u9  next  proceed  to  con9ider  the  proper  qvalitiesof  iiistorical 
narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  uianoer  of  jiamtioD,  much  must 
depend,  as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts ;  aad 
how  much  one  mode  of  recital  inajr  be  preferable  to  another^  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced,  by  thmkjng  of  the  differeot  effects^  which  the  asm^ 
st<NT,  when  told  by  two  difff^rent  persons^  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  ciearnessv  order,  and  dot 
conneiioR.  To  attain  tftis,  the  historian  rousf  he  completely  master  of 
his  subject ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  vi^w  ^aed  comprehend  this 
chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thir^ 
in  its  proper  place  ;  that  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  aloi«  the  track  of 
affairs  which  are  recorded/and  may  always  cive  us  the  saAkfaclioa  of 
seeing  how  one  event  arises  out  of  another.  Without  this,  there  caa  he 
neither  pleasure  nor  instruction,  in  raadiag  history^  Much  for  this  end 
will  depend^on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the  genera!  plan  and  con* 
duct,  which,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  1  recemttieaded.  jSiuch  too  will 
depend  on  the  proper  management  of  transitions,  which  fcDrms  one  of  the 
diief  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writirtg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  is 
execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more^  than  so  to  lay  his 
train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  uaturally  and  agreeably  from  one 
part.of  his  subject  Co  another ;  to  empk>y  no  clumsy  and  awkward  juno* 
tures ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  forming  some  union  among 
transactions*  which  seem  to  be  most  widely  separated  from  one  another* 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition, 
gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There- must  be  no 
meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style  ;  no  quaint  nor  colloquial  phrases  ; 
no  affectation  of  perlness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  man^ 
ner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  1  do 
not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  some- 
times do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  narra- 
tiou^  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But 
he  should  be  careful  never  to  descend  too  far  5  and,  on  occasions  where 
a  light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally 
better  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by 
Introducing  it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  profess  these  qualities  of  bein^  perspicuous, 
distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanuing  be  a  dull  writer  ^  in  whici^ 
case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours.  We  shall  read  him 
without  pleasure  ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  readin|^ 
him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting ; 
which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  distinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and 
eloquence* 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this  ;  the  first  is,  a  just  medius 
in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded  recital  of  facts,. 
and  a  prolix  detail.  .The  former  embarrasses,  and  the  latter  tires  us. 
An  historiasi  that  would  ialeresiua,  must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and 
where  be  ought  to  enlarge ;  pdssang  concisely  over  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable  in  theii 
nature,  or  pregnant  with  consequences  ;  preparing  beforehand  our  at* 
t«ation  to  them,and  bringing  them  forth  iato  the  most  full  and  conspicuous 
light.     The  next  thing  he  must  attend  fro,  is  a  proper  selection  of  (he 
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cixtooistaocM  belonging  tb  thoM  ereots  which  be  chooses  to  relate  fiillj. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  la  by  means  of 
circumstances  and  particulars  proper)jrcbosen»  that  a  narration  becomes 
interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These  give  life,  bod/,  ^^d  co- 
louring to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  os  to  ^hold  them  aa  preaeot, 
and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this  employment  ofcircnmstances,  m 
narraljon^  that  is  properW  termed  historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtoet  oinarrationi  particularly  in  this  last^  of  ptchiresqae 
descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  eminently  exceL 
Hence»  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Tbiicydtdes, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust»  and  Tacitus.  They  are  all  conspicnoiis  for  the 
art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  timeS|  an  agreeable  wiiter,  and 
Klates  eVery  thing  with  that  natvefa  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which 
never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Tbncydides 
be  more  diy  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  is  giTingn 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  isiege  of  Platasa,  the  eeditton  in 
Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  vety  strong 
and  masterly  power  of  deseription.  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  nod  his 
Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  tieanttftil. 
The  circumstances  are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  ia  easy  mA 
eiiffegiog  ;  bnt  bis  Hellenics,  or  ContinuaitioD  of  the  history  of  lliocy- 
ilides,  is  a  much  inferior  work.  Sallust's  Ail  of  Historical  Paissyng  in 
his  Catilinarian,  but,  more  especially  in  his  JuguKhine  War,  is  w^ 
known  ;  though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner :  and  is  excelled  by  no 
hiatortaA  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration ;  several  remarkable  ex- 
amples might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  Instance,  of  Ibt 
famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fureae  Caa-> 
dinar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the  most  beaa* 
tiful  exemplifications  of  histotical  painting,  ihal  is  any  where  to  be  nasi 
with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  description  of  the  narrow  pass  between 
two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans.  When 
they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no  bopa  of  escape  left,  we  are  mads 
to  see,  first,  their  astonishment,  next  their  indignation,  and  thel^  Iheis 
dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  snch  ctrcumstaaioes 
and  actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their  situation.  The  reslk* 
and  vnqniet  manner  in  which  they  pase  the  night ;  the  consultations  of 
tbe  Sammies  ;  the  various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken  ;  the  siee^ 
sages  between  tbe  two  armies^  all  heighten  the  scene.  At  length,  ia 
the  raoming,  the  consuls  return  to  tbe  camp>  and  inform  them  they  ceiiid 
receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  pass* 
ing-  under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  la&t  mark  of  ignomi- 
ny for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  what  then  f<*llows,  i  shall  give  ia 
the  author^s  own  words.  '  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulusi 
adventus  ;  ut  vix  ab  lis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  m  cmn 
locum  deduct!  e«sent.  Alii  alios  totneri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenp 
da,  et  inermes  futures  dextras  ;  propoaere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  oculos^  ju- 
gum  hostile,  et  ludibrta  victorls,  et  vultes  euperboi,  et  peraxmatoi  iis- 
ermium  iter.  Inde  fwdi  agmlnis  miserabilem  viam  ;  per  sooiorttm  m^ 
besreditum  in  patrism  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipsi  triumphantes  veaisKnt 
Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  victos  ;  sibi  non  stringere 
licuisse  gtadtos,  non  manum  cipn  hoste  consereie;  sibi  oaqtucquaA  ar- 
msi  nequicquam  vire?,  nequicquam  anlmos  dates.     Hsm  fremeRtibiB* 
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bora  fatalis  ignominiae  advenit.  Jamprimum  cum  singulis  vestimentis, 
inermes  extra  vallum  abire  jassi.  Turn  a  consulibus  a^re  lictores  jussi, 
paludamentaque  detracta.  Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos^  qui  paulo  ante  eos 
dedendos,  lacerandosque  censuerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suae  quis- 
que  conditionis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deforinatione  tantae  majestatis,  velut  ab 
nefando  spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.  •  Primt  consules,  prope  seminu- 
di,  sub  jugnm  missi,'*  &c,  Tiie  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be 
too  long  to  insert,  is  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  pic- 
turesque circumstances.t 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though  in 
a  manner  ahogelher  different  from  that  of  Livy.  Livy's  descriptions 
are  more  full^  more  plain,  and  natural ;  those  of  Tacitus  cousist  in  a 
few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncom- 
jDon  light.  Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was  advancing  against  him  :  *  Ageba- 
tur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbse  fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique 
basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri  prospectu.     Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulia 

vox  :  sed  attooiti  vultus,  et  conversae  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  turaultus, 

-i      ■  ■       ■  ■  ■         '         I  ■      ■■  I   ■  ■ 

*  <  Tht  arrivBl  of  tbe  consuls  in  tkiB  canpi  wrought  up  tbeir  paasionft  to  such  a  d««. 
m—t  that  tbey  eov^  scarcely  abstain  from  layiog  violeot  hands  on  ih«ni^  as  by  theit 
nsfaness  they  bad  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  to  look  upon  one  an- 
other;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  wete  now  to  be  surrendered, 
and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke  under  which, 
tltey  were  to  pan ;  the  scoft  ai  the  eonqverors  :  and  their  haughty  looks,  when  dis- 
somed  and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ;  all  rose  before  theu> 
eves.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which  awaited  them,  when 
tfcey  were  to  bass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced  array  through  tbe  territories  of  their 
aJIies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in  triumph  to  their  familiea 
Mid  Bative  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one  another,  without  an  engagement, 
without  a  single  blow,  h«d  been  conquered.  To  their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to 
have  had  it  ia  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  look  an  ^nemy  in  tbe  face  ;  to  them 
only,  arms,  strength  and  courage,  had  been  given  in  vain.  While  they  vrere  thus  giv- 
IDE  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal  moment  of  their  ignominy  amved.  Fu»t,  they 
were  all  commandedfto  come  forth  from,  the  camp,  without  armour,  and  m  asin](Ie 
CBrment.  Next,  orders  were  given,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lie- 
ton,  and  that  they  should  be  stripiied  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  al- 
ffont  excite  among  them,  who,  1)ut  a  little  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  ve- 
TV  consuls,  to  the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his  owo 
i^ndltion,  and  turned  hiseyes  aside  from  thU  infamous  disgrace,  •uffored  by  the  con- 
solar  dignity,  as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consuls* 
almost  half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,'  kc. 

I  Tbe  description  which  Caesar  gives  of  the  consternation  occasioned  in  his  camp, 
by  the  accounS  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  size,  and  tbe 
courage  of  the  Germans,  aflbrds  an  Instance  of  historical  P5«J1^"\?»  J"^"™  '"  * 
tfiiipl?manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibilmg  a  naUiral  and  lively  scene.  ^um 
nuiGOS  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nostrorum,  voscibusmie  Gal- 
Hrnrn  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum  Germanos,  »n"ed»bill  >  ir-. 
tnte,  adque  exercitatione  in  armisesse  predicabant;  scpe  numero  scse  <^»n\  "^  ^^^^^ 
£resso8,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  oculorum  ferre  potuisse ;  tantos  sublto  terror 
omnem  exercitum  occupavlt,  nt  non  mediocriter  omniom  mantes  animosque  pertur- 
baret  Hie  primum  ortus  est  a  tribunls  paiUtum,  ac  prasfectis,  reUquisque  qui  ex  urbe, 
auicitis  causa,  Csesareni  secuti,  suum  periculum  miserabantur,  quod  non  magnum 
in  re  militari  usum  habebant  quorum  alius,  alia  causa  illatd  qnam  sibi  ad  proficiscen- 
dum  necessariam  esse  diceret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntatc  disced^rc  ficeret.  ^onnm 
pudore  adducti,  ut  timoris  snspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant  Hi  "^nVf  ^,^1  °™  fi"" 
gcre,  neque  interdum  lacrymas  tenere  poterant.  Abditi  in  tabcrnacul.s  »"  f""*"  fe- 
tom  qaerebantur,  aut  cum  farailiaribus  suis,  commune  periculum  raiserabantur.  Vut- 
go,  tolis  castris  testameata  obsignabantur.*  Vz  Bell.  Gall.  l.  V 
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non  qates ;  sed  quale  magni  adflg,  et  magDe  k»  siicDtittm  eft.**  No 
image,  in  any  poet,  »  more  itroDg  and  ejq>rettive  than  this  last  stroke 
of  the  description :  '  Non  lumttlttts,  ooa  quies,  sed  quale.'  &c.  This  is  a 
conception  of  the  subUaie  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeedi 
throughout  all  his  work*  Tacitus  shews  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  he  ii 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  In  description,  and  pathetic  in  sen* 
ttment.  The  philosopher,  the  poet»  and  the  historian,  all  meet  in  hiss. 
Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reckoned  unlortuiiate  for 
an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  interesting  ezbibiti«BS  of 
human  nature.  The  relations  which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  severti 
eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies. .  He  punts 
with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and  possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  tsdeiK  of 
patntiag,  not  to  the  tmagination  mere^,  but  to  the  heart.  With  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  tune,  not  m  perfect 
aodel  for  history ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  hifls,  have 
ftldom  been  sucoessfnl.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated,  la 
his  reflections,  he  is  too  refined  $  in  his  istyle,  too  concise,  soaMttsses 
quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  Histoiy  seema  lo  require 
a  more  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  whicb  the  mod- 
ems have  laid  aside,  1  mean  orations,  which  on  weighty  occasional  tfaey  put 
into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages.  By  means  of  theM^ 
th^y  diversified  their  history  $  they  conveyed  both  moral  and  pottlkai 
instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments  which  were  employed,  they 
gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  difieraot  parties.  Thucydidea  was 
the  first  who  introduced  this  method.  The  orations  widi  wiueh  his 
history  abounds,  and  those  too  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historiaas, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  which  we  have  of  aacieDt  elo- 
quence. Hpw  beautiftil  soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questieiied,  I 
thiok,  whether  they  find  a  proper  ptace  in  history.  I  am  rather  inciiaed 
to  think,  thmt  they  are  unsuiuble  to  it.  For  they  form  a  mixture  which 
is  unnatural  in  history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  oratiotts 
are  entirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  persons  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  pordy  tiint  he 
might  have  nn  opportunity  of  shewing  his  own  eloquence,  or  d^vering 
his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a  aortsf 
poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history,  throwghom 
which,  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  always  reign.  Oratiooa  may 
be  an  embellishment  to  history  $  such  might  abo  poedcal  compoaitians 
be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  personages  mentioned  la 
the  narration^  who  were  known  to  have  possessed  poetical  talents.  Bat 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  finds  a  proper  place  in  history.  Lisfead 
of  inserting  formal  orations,  the  method  adopted  by  later  writers,  accms 
better  and  more  natural;  that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  oecassoa^ 
delivering,  in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  op* 
posite  parties,  or  tbe  substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  m 
some  public  assembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendnl,  and,  nt  tiie 

•  •  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoviog  bim  from  place 
to  place.  The  temples  and  the  public  buildings  were  Sited  with  crowds  of  a  i^sid 
SP|)earance  ^o  clamourt  were  heard,  either  from  the  dtisMis,  or  from  the  rabbit 
Iheir  countenances  were  filled  with  consternatloD  :  their  ten  wei^  employed  iafit- 
temng  with  anxiety.  It  wa«  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quiet Dsss:  It  wssthenlsttsool' 
terror,  aDdofwtaih.'  -««^'— 
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same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornameott 
For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibitions  of  fine 
writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is  frequently  ia 
-danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  very 
profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so  maiiy  contrasts,  and 
anbtile  oppositions  of  qualities;,  that  we  are  rather  dazsled  with  sparkling 
expressions,  than  entertauied  with  any  clear  conception  of  human  char* 
aeter.  A  writer  who  would  characterise  in  an  instructire  and  mast^ly 
manner,  should  be  simple  in  hisatyle,  and  should  ayoid  all  quaintoess  and 
afieelation ;  jit  the  same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  gene^ 
ral  outlines  only,  but  descending  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a: 
chamcter,  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.  The  Greek  his|o- 
nans  sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professed 
dtaracters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
hiatoricai  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

Am  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  lor  the  instruction  of  maa* 
kind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  iu  Both  in  describing  char** 
acters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  always  shew  him* 
self  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral  instrnctions  in  a 
ibrroaV  manner,  Iblls  not  within  his  province ;  but  both  as  a  good  man, 
and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  be  should  discover  sentiments  of  res- 
pect for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  appear  neutral  aad 
iadiAhrent  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect «  crafly 
and  poHticaf ,  rather  than  a  moral  tnm  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad 
effects,  derogate  greatly  from  the  weight  •of  historical  composition,  and 
wBI  render  the  strain  of  it  mach  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are 
always  most  interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our 
^rapathy  is  awakened  by  the  ^ofy,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in 
^e  fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hi^erto  made,  have  mostly  respected 
the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  i  should  also  take 
some  notice  of  the  modems 'who  have  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Enrope,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later  ages, 
shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  national  char- 
«cler  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it.  They  were  always  distin* 
gaished  as  an  acute,  peneh^ting,  refleoting  people,  remarkable  for  i>oliti-» 
cal  sagfacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  Macbinvel, 
Ooicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivo^k>,  Father  Pattl,l>ecame  highly  conspicuous 
Ibr  historical  merit.  They  all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas 
of  history ;  and  are  agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In 
Ihdr  manner  of  narration,  they  are  much  formed  upon  the  ancients  ; 
aoine  of  them,  as  BemivogHo  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of 
dien,  introduced  orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and 
distinctness  of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed 
to  have  sorpassed  the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  oh* 
served  some  imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  hrs  history 
of  Florence,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an 
author  of  his  abilities  to  be ;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  ci^.  Gnlcctardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  ph>foand,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  afiairs  as  to 
t»e  som^mes  tedious}  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasionallyy 
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to  the  jadtcioas  Father  Paal.*  Bentirogtio,  io  bis  excellent  liisCofy,of  iIk 
wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid  and  poia|ioa0 
manner ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaimaf 
relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading  a  sort  of  UDiforviitjr  over 
all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guided  too  regirfarly  by  polisi- 
cai  interest.  Bat,  although  some  such  objections  may  be  made  to  iJmm 
authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  raak  of 
modern  bistoricai  writers.  The  wars  of  Flanders,  wrilteo  in  Latin  by 
Famianus  Sirada,  is  a  book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitted  to  tlw  taaie 
reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Stiwlais 
too  violently  partial  to  the  Spanish  cause  ;  and  too  open  a  pmaegyrataf 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diflfuse,  and  aa  agected  irateatar  of 
the  manner  and  style  of  Ltvy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writiiig  i» 
kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenioas  natioii  who  h«re 
80  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possesses,  in  aa  emiaeoi  degree, 
the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  historical  writers  aie  spir* 
ited,  lively  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them  not  d^clent  in  psotead* 
ness  and  penetration.  They  have  not,  however,  produced  any  aadi 
capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom  I  mentioned  above* 

Our  island,  till  within  theje  few  years,  was  not  emiaeot  for  its 
rical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  sovie  ligare  by 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant  writer,  elaasical  iafcai 
Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration  and  deaeripcion.  But  oat 
cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  elegance  than  to  acca- 
Iticy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  opoo  llie  piuH 
of  ancient  governments,  the  feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  oiMei 
into  hi»  thoughts  ;  and  as  thhi  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  eonstitmioO) 
his  political  views  are  of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfecL  Wkea  he 
comes  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  sack  a  chwige  ia 
his  manner  oi  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that^  ob 
side  soever Ihe  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dnbioos  and  long 
verted  facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  H  ia  i» 
possible  to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  apnit  of 
party.  •■ 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  conslderabic  la  Loid 
Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of  os»  cki0| 
yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts,  than  flight 
at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity  runs  tlmoi^ 
his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  mi  historian*  His  senteaom, 
indeed,  are  oAen  too  long,  and  his  general  maaner  ts  prolix ;  bot  hn 
style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly  ;  and  his  merit,^  as  an  hietorlan,  is  aaackbe- 
vond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perspicnoos  ;  bat  bo  has 
oardly  any  other  historical  merit.  His  style  is  too  earless  and  tbioiiar 
for  history ;  his  characters  are,  indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  smd  ^tuxoug 
hand ;  but  they  are  generally  light  and  satirical ;  aad  he  abonada  m 
much  in  little  stories  concerning  himself,  that  he  resembles  aMre  «  vii* 
ter  of  memoirs  than  of  history.  During  a  long  period,  Engliili  iMSaBh 
cal  authors  were  little  more  than  dull  compilers ;  till  of  kie  the  dii* 
tingnished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised  ll» 
British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  lepvtatioiisuid  dif- 
nity. 

I  observed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals^  nenolta,  aad  livie^ 
sre  the  inferior  kmds  of  historical  cbmpositaoa.    It  wMi  be prnpoTj  ba* 
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fyre  dtMBtsMag  this  tubjiect,  to  make  «  fevr  observations  upon  them. 
.Ajiiuib  are  cgmmonly  anderstood  to  signify  a  collectioD  of  fac^,  digest- 
ed aecoidtng  to  chronological  order  $  rather  serving  for  the  inateriak 
of  history,  Stan  asfuring  to  the  name  of  bbtory  themsdves.  AH  that 
is  reqnired,  therefbre,  in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  faithfol^  dis- 
iiaet,  and  complete*  ' 

X  Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  antbor  does  not 
fMretend  to  give  fidlr  information  of  all  the  facts  respectiag  the  period  of 
whkh  he  wiptcs,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had  access  to  know 
mr  wiMit  he  was  concemod  in,  or  what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some 
parson,  or  the  ciccnmstances  of  some  transaction,  which  he  chooses  for 
lijs  subject.  From  a  writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the 
same  profound  research,  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of 
hiatory.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and 
giwvity.  lie  may  talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most 
famiUar  aaeodotes.  Wliat  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be 
sprightly  and  interesting  ^  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things 
that  are  uaeftd  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  bewitch- 
ing to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  conceive  every 
transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  b:-  of  singular  importance. 
There  is  no  wondeir,  thereiore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly  as  the  French, 
sbfiteld,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring  forth  a  wholo  flood 
Shf  memoira;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  little  more  than,  agreeable 
Irifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character: 
two  in  particular ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  The  Huke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
«f  ^eeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  much  instruction, 
and  mnch  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  politics  be  often 
too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  factions  leader,  such  as 
the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his  own  character,  and  that 
of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any 
person  of  good  sense  without  benefit.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
iMiUy,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great 
laerlt,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs 
s^yproach-  more  nearly  to  the  usefulness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  full  legiti^ 
m^le  history*  They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  <tf  giving  us  a  bea- 
tiful  display  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents; Sull}k  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  roost  incorrupt  ministers,  and 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatestand  most  amiable  princes  of  modern  times. 
1  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good  sense,  than  Sully's 
Memoirs;  few,  there/ore,  more  proper  to  form  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business,  and  action  in  the  world. 

Htogtaphy,  or  the  writiag^of  lives,  is  a  yery  useful  kiud  of  compo- 
ntion;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history :  but  to  the  bulk  of  readers, 
perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  afibrds  them  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  ebaracteis  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings  of  eminent  men 
fiiHy  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  thorough  and  Intimate  ac- 
qoalntance  with  such  persons,  than*  history  generally  allows.  For  a 
wAter  oi  lives  majf  descead,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances, 
and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  person  whose  actions  he  records ; 
nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from  familiar,  domestic,  and  seemi^igly  trlv- 
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occarreacMt  ^^^  ^^  often  receive  moet  li|^t  Hite  the  red  chwactan 
In  this  species  of  writings  Plutorch  has  no  tmntt  nevit;  nod  to  Um  ve 
Stan  J  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  euncgmuig 
several  of  the  meet  eminent  personages  of  antiqailjr.  His  asatter  ii^ 
iodeedi  better  than  hia  maaner ;  as  he  caanoi  lay  daim  lo  ooy  pecaliBr 
beauty  or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  aficoracy,  hsive  sioass 
times  been  taxed  ;  but  whatever  defect*  of  this  kind  he  any  be  liabie  ta^ 
his  lives  of  eminent  men  will  always  be  oonsideiod  as  a  vahiaUe 
ure  of  instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  aMa( 
writers  of  all  antiquity ;  less  daaaled  than  maay  of  them  are,  willi  the 
eiploits  of  valour  and  ambitioa;  aad  fond  of  displaykig  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirenwnt  and  privati^  liie. 

I  eanaot  conclude  the  su^ect  ef  hisloiy,  widwut  taking  notice  of  a 
very  great  improvemeat  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  iaCrodiH 
ced  into  historical  composition ;  i  aowan,  a  mere  particuhr  attentioii  Aaa 
was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  caoimei^e,  raiigioo,  iiteiaiMw^ 
and  every  other  thing  that  lends  to  shew  thespirit  aad  geniosof  nadana; 
It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historian  to  eiJnhiC 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events :  and  assoiodly,  whatever  dii|plaiya 
the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  di&reot  periods,  and  iHastrates  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind^  is  more  useftti  and  interesting  than  tim  de* 
tail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The  person,  to  whom  we  aio  aMSt  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  this  improvement  into  history,  is  the  eelebrated 
M.  Voltaire,  whose  genius  has  shone  with  such  soiprising  lustre,  in  as 
many  different  parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  ef 
the  first  great  producttonaia  this  taste  $  and  soon  drew  thiwagliottt  sH 
Europe,  Uiat  general  attention,  and  received  thai  high  appiobation,  whkh 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  productioa  merited.  His  essay  on  tha  gen* 
eral  history  of  Europe,  since  tiie  days  of  Charlemagnei  is  not  to  he 
considered  either  as  a  history ^  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  historical  w«i%} 
but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events  that  have  hap» 
pened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  cbaoges  that  saoees- 
sively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  diflerentoatioaB*  Tlioa|^ 
in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  istii^ei 
with  those  particularities  which  unhappily  distinguish  Voltaire'f 
of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  yet  it  contains  so  many  eaiavged 
instructive  views,  as  iostly  to  merit  the  attention  of  aU  win  eitlicr 
or  .write  the  history  of  those  ages. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING..  .DIALOOUE....BPI8TOLART 
WRITING...JP'ICTITIOUS  HISTORT. 

A.S  btstoiy  is  both  a  very  dignified  speeies  of  composiliop,  and^  1^ 
the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  law*  of  erh^ 
cism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding  leetures.  The  re- 
maining species  of  composition,  in  prose,  aSNd  less  room  for  ciiticai 
observation. 


Pbiloflopbkal  wridag,  for  iottaiiee^  will  not  lead  ot  into  way  long 
discmaioii.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  instruc* 
tioni  and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruction,  not 
for  e&teptaia«Mnt»  the  style,  the  fomi  and  dress  of  such  writings,  are 
less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that  must  not  be 
wholly  neglected.  He  who  aittempts  to  nstnict  mankind,  without  studv* 
lag)  at  the  same  time^  to  engage  their  attentioni  and  to  interest  them  m 
bis  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  It,  is  not  likely  to  prove  success* 
AiL  The  same  truths  and  reasonings,  delivered  ia  a  dfy  and  cold  maor 
Bor,  or  with  a  proper  measure  of  ^gance  and  beauty,  will  make  very 
4ifier«;it  impressions^onthe  minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest,  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  utmost 
yenpicui^  ^  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  wte  formerly  ddivered  on  the 
snbject  of  pei;spicnity,  whh  respect  both  to  single  words,  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  study  which 
demands  considerable  attentioa  to  die  rules  of  style  and  good  writing* 
Bi^Qnd  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  in 
a  philosopbical  Writer.  He  must  employ  no  words  of  uncertain  mean- 
inflf  no  loose  or  indeterminate  expressions ;  and  should  avoid  using  words 
which  are  seemingly  synonymous,  without  carefully  attending  to  the  va- 
cisition  which  they  midce  upon  the  idea* 

To  be  clear  then- and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a  title 
to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess  this  qual- 
ity, and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should  therefore 
study  some  d^ree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render  his  composition 
pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  embelltsbments  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in 
iUostrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men. 
▲U  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford  scope  for  these ;  and 
wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them,  they  seldom  fail  of  pro-, 
dociog  a  happy  effect.  They  diveasify  the  composition ;  they  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  seasoning,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
more  full  conviction  than  any  reasonings  produce  :  for  they  take  phi- 
losophy out  of  the  abstract,  and  give  weight  to  speculation,  by  shewing 
its  connexion  with  real  life,  and  ihe  actions  of  mankind* 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat,  and  elegant 
i|ylew  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the  calm  figures 
of  speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey  his  sense  to  the  under- 
standing with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains 
the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however,  that  all  his  orna- 
ments be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  paitakii^  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid  ; 
which  b.  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philosopher,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too 
much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left 
U3  philosophical  treatises  composed  with  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
Seneca  has  boeivloog  and  justly  censured  for  the  afiectation  that  appears 
in  his  style.  He  is  too  ibnd  of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner  ; 
of  antithesis  and  quaint  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  often  expresses  himself  with  miu:h  liveliness  and  force  ^ 
though  his  style,  upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In 
Cn^lish,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may 
be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  thf  {greatest  cleame?:^ 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  st)4e,  with  very  little  approach  to  or*- 
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Miment;  Lor<I  ShaftesburyS  writiogs,  on  the  other  hand,  exbihift  phibs* 
ophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  omsmeot  which  it  cfto  ftdait;  perkap 
witf^  more  than  is  perfectly  soiled  to  it 

Philosophical  coflnposilioB  somethnes  assumes  a  form  ander  whicb  it 
mingles  more  wtth  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of  dia- 
logue and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  andents  have  given  as 
some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works;  and  several  of  ^e  moileras 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may  be  rirratwl 
in  two  ways,  either  aa  direct  conversation,  where  none  bur  the 
appear,  which  is  tiie  method  that  Plato  ases^or  as  the  rerilai  of 
versation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  aad  gives  an 
what  passed  in  discourse;  which  is  the  method  that  Gken 
follows.  But  though  those  di^rent  methods  make  sosse 
the  ibrm,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition  is  at  bqltom  the 
both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  phttosepMeali 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  slanda  ia  «  ba^ 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste;  but  is  much  more  diflkoh  in  the  exe- 
cution than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  it  rehires  more  Uiaa  laMcly 
the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession.  It  ought  1o 
be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  oonversaliott  $  exfaibli* 
ing  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  seMfia^te 
the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thonght  aadexpfMsiaBk  wWdi 
distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  &tt8  conducted^  gives  dm 
reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by  means  of  the  delMiAego* 
ing  on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  a  fanr  and  full  view  id  bash 
sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  amuiiied  witb  polite 
venation,  and  with  a  display  of  consistent  and  well  soppotted 
An  author,  therefore^  who  has  genius  for  execotiag  such  s 
after  this  manner,  has  i^  ia  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  ph 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  ao  idea  of  aay 
composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  convetaa* 
tfons,  and  that  one  speak  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  the  saiaae^as 
if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He  sets  i^  m  phi* 
lotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B^  who,  after  oietaal 
compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  of  the  raonmig  or 
ing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around  them,  enter  into 
concerning  some  great  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  farther  of  them 
is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  aad 
of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other  Is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propeae 
some  trivial  objections ;  over  which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  tri- 
umph ;  and  leaves  his  sceptical  antagonist  at  the  end  much  hauEMed. 
and  generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  ia- 
sipid  manner  of  writing;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward acMW- 
tiling,  which  we  see  tlie  author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  Axm,  srithoirt 
the  spirit  of  conversation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to 
make  awkward  interruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear 
the  author  continuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  tbe  ob* 
jections  that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troutii^d  with  the  t»- 
meaning  appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reaU^  oo 
more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dialogiiea. 
The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them^  are  beaii&itt.% 
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painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom  Socrates  disputed, 
are  wdl  drawn;  a  variety  of  personages  are  exhibited  to  us ^  we  are 
latrodaced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  supported  with  much  life  and 
spirit,  after  the  Socrsitic  roannerA  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagina- 
tion, no  philosophical  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  is  comparabfe  to  Plato. 
The  only  fault  of  lus  Imagination  is»  such  an  excess  of  fertility  ,as  altowa 
it  sometimes  to  obscure  his.  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  jiim  intQ 
allegory,  fiction, lenthusiasm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  mystica)  theology. 
The  philosopher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whether  we  be  edi- 
fied with  the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edifidalioa  he  often  affords)  we 
are  always  entertained  with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sioB  of  the  sublimity  of  the  author^s  genius. 

Cicero^s  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  oooversations,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are  not 
ao  spiiitod,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some,  as  that 
^  DeOratore,^  especially, .  are  agreeable  and  well  supported.  They 
shew  Its  CDoVersaliDn  carried  oq  among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
ancient  Rome,  with  iheedom,  good  breeding,  and  dignity.  The  author 
^  )thi:  elegant  dialogue,  <  De  Causis  Corruptae  Cloquentis,*  which  is 
annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintilian,  and  sometimes  to  those 
^  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has  excelled,  Cicero,  in  this 
aaanoer  of  writing. 

Laician  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence  ;  though  hiai. subjects 
stfe  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philosophical 
aikthohi.  •  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  humourous  dialogue^ 
siad  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  character  of  levity,  and  at  tCe 
saaie  time  of  w)l  and  penetration,  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  His 
great  <ibject  was,  .to  expose  the  follies  of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry 
of  philosophy,  which  prevailed  in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken 
ai>y  more  successful  method  for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed 
Sn  his  dialogues,  especially  in  those  of  the  gods  ind  of  the  dead,  which 
are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the 
dead,  he  has  been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.  Fontenelle^ 
in  particular,  has  given  us  "dialogues  of :  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly 
ao4  agt^eable ;  but  as  fpr  characters,  whoever  bis  personages  be,  they 
all  become  Frenchmen  m  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  coinpositiom 
are  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue,  to  exhibit 
characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation  furnishes .  none 
of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light,  which  the.  active 
scenes,  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  afford.  Hence,  few  au«* 
tiietrstai^e  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  language^  is  .a  writer  of  the  last 
aga,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  divine  dialogues,. relating  to  the  foundation 
of  natural  celigioii.  .  Though  his  style  be  now  in  soiQe  measure  obsolete, 
and  his  speakers  be  marked  with  the  academic  stiffiiess  of  those  times, 
yet  the  dialogue  is  animated  by  a  variety  of.  character,  and  a  spfJghtli- 
ness  of  conversation,  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in.  writlngis 
of  this  kind.  Bishop  Berkeley's  dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of 
laatter,  do  not  attempt  any  display  of  characters;  but  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  a  very  abstract  sul]^t,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  n^eans 
of  iconversalion  properly  managed^ 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  obseryatidas  on  epistolary  writing  which 
possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  belweea'tbe  serious  and  amusing  sne^ 

A  a  a  • 
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«Mt  of  coBpMilioii.    Epittohiry  writliig  «ppe«n,  at  first  view,  to  Mr^lA 

into  *  Tery  wkleMd.    For  there  n  no  subject  whatever,  en  wMeli  one 

fliaj  not  convey  hit  thoughts  to  the  pabfiic  m  the  fotn  of  a  letter,    tati 

ShaAesboiy,  for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,  9ai  several  other  wrHera,  have 

chosen  to  give  this  form  to  phUosophlea)  treatisos.    But  this  is  not  saA* 

dent  to  dass  such  treatises  aader  the  head  of  ejrisiolafy  compoaliiosL 

Tboogb  they  bear,  ia  the  tMe  page,  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  the  tint 

address,  the  ftiend  cKsappears,  aid  we  sca.jriiat  It  is,  m  truth,  tlw  pob- 

Ik  wHh  whom  the  aanor  corresponds.    9^neea^  epistles  ar4»  of  tlni 

Sort.    There  Is  no  probahillly  that  they  ever  passed  ki  correspoodescc, 

as  real  letters.    They  are  no  other  tmn  miscettaneous  dtsserfatioiB  sa 

aitiral  subjects ;  which  the  author,  Ihr  his  ttonvatiience,  dnse  to  pat  arts 

the  epistolary  form.    Even  where  one  wrttes  a  real  letter  on  aoine  fie- 

mal  topic,  as  of  morel  or  rdtgioos  consolation  to  a  person  under  dislrea^ 

each  as   Sir  William  Temp^  has  written  to  the  coanless  of  Eases  oa 

the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such  accasioas,  to  odte 

wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  pMtosopher,  and  to  assane  the  stylo  tnd  »aii> 

ner  of  one^  without  reprehension.    We  consider  the  author  not  sa  wvis^ 

inga  letter,  but  as  composing  a  cHscoursC)  soited  particularly  totha  d»» 

eumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  dSsttoct  species  of  compositioo,  sabjetl 
to  the  cognizance  of  criticism  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the  easy 
and  familiar  kind  ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon  paf>er,  be- 
tween two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  aa  intereoarse^  whettvsitttcaih 
dtiicted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers  ^  taste.  If  tie 
Subject  of  the  letters  be  importaat,  they  will  be  the  more  VahwMe.  Even 
though  there  shoald  he  nothing  very  oonsiderahte  l»ihe  Sab^tirt^  ft^ 
if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agreeable  ^  if  ihey  hi 
written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  ms^ 
still  be  entertaining  ;  more  especially  if  there  oe  any  thing  to  hrterest 
as,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write  ihem^  Hence  the  eoilosiqp 
irhich  the  public  has  always  discovered,  concerning  the  letters  of  eats^ 
ent  persons.  We  expect  in  them  to  discover  soalewhat  of  their  weal 
character.  It  is  childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  ww  soa  ts 
find  the  whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  wm4  d^gaist 
fake  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercoavse.  Bat  atill,  as  letters 
iVom  one  friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversasjen, 
we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  ia  these  than  hi 
Other  productions,  which  are  stuped  for  public  view.  We  plaaae  our- 
selves arich  beholding  the  writer  in  a  sttaation  whkh  allows  bim  to  hf 
at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent  oeeasionaliy  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 
Much,  therefore,  of  the  a»erit«  and  the  agreeableness  of  eplstolayy 
writing,  wiU  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  accjuaiatance  with 
the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  kntk  for  the  waa,  aot  loa  the 
author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  reqaisite  is,  to  be  oataral  and  simple ; 
for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  In  a  leltar,  as  it  is  ia  conveiaa- 
tion  This  does  not  bantah  sprightUness  and  wit.  Theae  are  graa-fid 
in  letters,  just  as  they  are  In  convefaation :  whan  they  flow  aaBsly,  and 
without  bein^stodied;  #hen  employed  so  as  to  season,  not  toeloy.  Oae 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  lettera,  alhetstosMne  and  to  sparkle 
always)  will  not  please  long.  The  style  of  letters  shoald  not  be  too 
highly  polished.  It  ought  t6  ha  fitat  aa4-earfaot«  but  no  awiw.  All 
nioety  about  words,  beitfay|i  study )  and  hea#s  musical  psiiads^  aad  ap- 
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^earaDces  of  oumber  and  faarmooy  ia  arraageoienty  sbouM  be  carefully 
a.voiUe(}  in  letters.  The  best  lelters  are  commooly  such  as  the  authors 
have  written  with  n^st  facility^.-  VVbat  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dic- 
tates, always  flows  readily;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in* 
terest  these,  constraiat  appears ;  and  bence,  those  letters  of  mere  com- 
pliment, congratulation^  or  aflected  condolence,  which  have  cost  the 
authors  most  labour  ia  corofK>siog,  and  wjiich,  for  that  reason,  they  per- 
haps consider  as  their  master-pieces,  never  fail  of  being  the  most  disa- 
f^reeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 

It  ought  at  the  same  to  \>e  remembered,  that  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city which  I  have  recommended  iu  epistolary  correspondence,  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writing  to  the  most 
totimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the 
Biyle,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no  nsore,than  what  we  owe  both 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  friead  with  whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and 
fseglected  manner  of  writing,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  waut  of  respect.. 
The  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  letters  wi^  too  careless  a  hand,  Is  apt  to 
betray  persons  into  imprudence  in  what  tbey  write.  The  tirst  requisite 
both  in  conversation  and  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  ail  the  proper 
decorums  which  oar  own  character,  find  that  of  others  demand.  An  im- 
prudent expression  io  couTertation  jnay  be  forgotten  and  pass  away ;  but 
when  ire  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remember,  that  *  Litera 
acripta  maoet.' 

Plipy's  letters  are  one  «f  Ae  most  celebrated  collections  which  the 
aDCients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.    They  are  elegant  and 

Solite ;  aad  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 
»ut,  according  to  the  vulg^  phrase,  they  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp. 
They  are  too  elegant  and  fine  ;  and  it  Is  not  easy  to  aiwid  thinking,  that 
the  author  is  casting  an  eye  tawards  the  poblic,  when  he  is  appearing  to 
write  onlv  for  his  friends.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an 
author  who  pubtisbes  his  own  letters,  to  divest  himself  aHogether  of 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  says  )  by  which  means 
he  becomes  much  less  agiieeahle  than  a  auin  of  parts  would  be,  if  without 
any  constraint  of  this  sort  he  arere  writing  so  bis  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are  on  several 
accounts,  a  far  more  valucrfale  collection ;  indeed,  the  asosc  valuable  col- 
lection of  letters,  extant  in  any  language.  :^Tbey  are  letters  of  real  busi- 
ness, written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  ^ge,  composed  with  purity  and 
^egaoce,  but  without  the  least  affectation ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
jaerit,  written  without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world, 
for  it  appears,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we 
are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed-maa  Tyro,  for  the  large 
collection  that  was  made  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant, 
aaiountiog  to  near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  mate- 
rials of  the  history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain 
laf  Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during 
that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ;  the 
most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.    To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  opea 

*  See  his  lettsr  to  Atticus,  which  was  writtea  a  year  or  two  befure  bis  death,  ia 
Which  be  talis  him,  in  answer  to  some  Inquiries  concernini;  his  enistles,  tiiat  he  haU 
ao  coHeotion  of  tbeni}  and  that  Tyro  had  only  about  neveniy  of  tliem. 
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himtelf  and  hit  hetrt,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the  confae  of  his  conei- 
pondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into  acquaintance  with  severri 
of  the  prhicipal  personages  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of 
Cicero*8  correspondents,  as  well  as  himself,  are  elegant  and  polite  wri- 
ters :  which  serves  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  taste  and  mmnaers  of 

that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  language,  m 
that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends  ;  partly  pnblished  ia 
Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swifu  This  coHectioa 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one  5  and  contains  mocfc 
wit  and  ingenuity.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  free  from  the  faidt 
which,  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinement 
In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different  persons,  contained  in  that  collec- 
tion, we  find  many  that  are  written  witli  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simfrficity. 
Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthoot,  in  particular,  always  deserve  that  praise. 
Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffected ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they 
exhibit  his  character  fully,  with  all  its  defects  5  though  it  were  to  be 
wished,  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence 
had  not  been  drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications,  as 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  *s  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing  letters 
in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself.  There  is 
visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  letters,  than  in 
those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  formed  himself  on  the 
manner  of  Voitore,  and  is  too  fbnd  of  writing  like  a  wit.  His  letters  to 
ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced 
an  introduction  is  the  following  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison  :  <  I  am  more 
joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I 
wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy  wet  season  ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like 
yours,  to  b^  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear 
his  lustre.'  How  stiffs  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  ?  ^  Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I 
dare  say,  yoa  are  stiH  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  wfaes 
seeming  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictiom 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  wilk 
another. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much  advantage 
in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable  publicatioBS. 
In  the  last  age,  Balsac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  roost  celebrated  episto- 
lary writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  accoant  of 
his  swelling  periods  and  |>ompous  style.  But  Voiture  continued  long  a 
favourite  author.  His  composition  is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shews  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  professed  a  wit  to  be  thoroughly 
agreeable  as  a  letter  writer.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  now 
esteemed  the  roost  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondence. 
They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compli- 
ments, and  expressions  of  fondness  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  withal 
they  shew  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  ease  and  varied 
narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  panting, 
perfectly  free  from  any  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  high 
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praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagae  are  not  aaworthy 
of  being  named  after  those  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne.  They  have  much  of 
the  Freochease  and  vivacity;  and  retain  more  the  character  m  agreea- 
ble  efMstolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
JBngUsh  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose  J  which  comprehends  a  very  nirniei^oSy  though  in  general,  a  very 
insignificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances  and 
novels*  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  deserve 
that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  cannot  be  of 
this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletclier  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  quotes  it  as 
the  saying  oi  a  wise  man,  that  give  him  the  making  of  all  the  ballads  of 
a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their  laws.  The 
saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sense,  and  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of  writing,  how  trifling  soever  in 
Appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  currency ^  and  especially  that  early 
pre-occcupies  the  imagination  of  the  youth  o(  both  sexes,  must  demand 
particular  attention.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on 
tJbe  morals,  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories,  might  be  employed  for  very  useful  purpo* 
ses.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying  instruction^ 
lor  painting  human  lile  and  manners,  for  shewing  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering  virtue  amiable  and  vice 
odious.  The  effect  of  well  contrived  stories,  towards  accomplishing 
these  pui'poses,  is  stronger  than  any  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  sim- 
ple and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  th^  wisest  men  in  all 
ages,  have  more  or  less  employed  fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge.  These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatie 
poetry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing  consider* 
ed  in  itself,  but  the  faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to 
any  contempt  Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  his- 
tory^ as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He 
observes  very  ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  com<^ 
v-Dion  train  of  aSairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the 
mlndy  nor  give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall 
expand  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree  :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and 
illustrious  deeds^  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more 
splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  than  what  we  find  here;  because  we. meet  not  with 
these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  create  worlda 
according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious  desires : 
''  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  ^^  rerum  simulachra  ad 
animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et  his- 
toria.^'*  Let  us  then,  since  the  subject  wants  neither  dignity  nor  use, 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  history, 
mid  the  different  forms  it  has  assumed  in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries,  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient.  The  genius  of  the 
eastern  nations,  in  particular^  was  from  the  earliest  times  much  turned 
towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity,  their  phi« 
losophy,  and  their  politics,   were  clothed  in  fables  and  parables.     The 

*  **  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  notbrini;* 
fog  down  the  mind,  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  course  of  events." 
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IndiaM^die  VQiMOSt  and  AnUMO»f  vereall  fuMos  Ibr  their  laki. 
The  *'  Arabian  Night's  Eal^^tainacnts'^  arc  tke  prodttcii—  d  mrO' 
mantle  infWHUioo,  but  of  a  rteh  and  cunoting  imariMitioB ;  eiUbtikig  a 
lingular  and  curi^iis  ifii^igr  #f  maiuicrs  and  cSaracten^  aftd 
lied  with  a  very  humane  morality.  AoMHigthe  anoeot  Greriu^  we 
oftbc  loaian  andMUestao  Taki;  bat  tkajr  are  aOw  perialMd,  attd,  firott 
aay  accouat  that  we  have  d  tkim^  appear  to  have  been  of  the  looae 
aad  wantoa  kind.  Same  fietitioui  faiatoriaa  yat  reflMaa,  that  were  oooh 
moaed  during  Ibe.  dacliae  of  the  Boiaaa  empirei  by  Apakioa,  AcbiUef 
Tatiaa,  and  HeliodoriM,  bishop  of  Triea,  in  tba  foartb  ceoiury  ;  bat 
none  «f  tbem  are  eemideraUe  enoagb  to  aaeril  particular  criticiaai. 

During  the  dark  aipea,  this  sort  of  writing  asaiuned  a  new  and  Ten 
singular  fenny  and  for  a  laag  while  SMule  a  great  figure  «m  tbe  werid. 
The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  amaag  wh^  the  feudal  goveraaMBl 
preTailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combal,  as  aa  allowed  method 
of  dcddiag  causes  bath  of  justice  and  honour  $  the  appoiaUDent  ef 
ehampions  ia  the  cause  of  women^  who  oooid  not  maiatajn  their  own 
rights  by  the  sword ;  together  with  the  institution  of  military  tonra^- 
nents,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise, 
ia  those  tiaMS)  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  ia  one  of 
the  most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankhid.  Upon  this 
were  founded  those  romances  of  nigbt*errantry,  which  carried  aa 
ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than  it  had  riaea  in  tet 
There  was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world, 
hardly  beariag  any  resemblance  to  the  world  ia  which  we  dwell.  Net 
only  knights  setting  forth  to  redrew  i^l  manner  of  wrongs,  bat  m  evmy 
page,  magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  bocses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  abaoluiely  locredK 
Ue,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to  the  legetMb,aad 
superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necromancy,  which  then  pfo^ 
vuled.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writings  of  tbe  highlj  moral  aad 
heroic  kind*  Their  knights  were  patterns,  not  of  courage  merely,  but  sf 
rdigioa,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  ao  less 
distinguished  for  modesty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  oaaDocrs. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  naaie  oi  roman- 
ces. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced  by  Mr.  Huet,the  learned  Bishsp 
of  Avraoche,  to  the  Provencal  Troubadoures,  a  sort  of  atory-teBcis 
and  bards  in  the  county  of  Province,  where  there  subsisted  aome  ra* 
mains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  language  which  prevailed  ia  dni 
country  was  a  mixture  of  LaUa  and  Gallic,  called  the  Roman  or  B^ 
raaoce  language ;  and  their  stories  being  written  in  that  language^  heace 
it  is  said,  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  iictitioas 
composition. 

The  earliestof  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  tbe  name  d 
Turpin,  tbe  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  written  in  the  11th  oentnry.  The 
subject  is,  the  atchlevements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  or  PaladiaS| 
in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  of  Spain ;  the  aane  wb- 
ject  which  Aiosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Forioao^ 
which  is  truly  a  chivahry  romance,  as  extravagant  as  any  d  the  rest, 
but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic,  embellished  with  the  highest  graces 
of  poetry.  The  Romance  of  Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Oaul, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  stamp.  *  The  Crusades,  both  furnished  new 
matter,  and  increased  the  spirit  for  such  writings  ^  the  Christians  against 


tke  Sftracent  mudethe  common  groaad^workof  Aeiii)  and  from  A\6  lltik 
to  th*  161I1  century,  they  continued  to  hewttcfo  aH  Eiropek  ia  SpaiOy 
where  the  ta^fte  for  this  tort  of  vrkiog  hot  been  most  greedily  eought^ 
tlie  ingenloiM  Cervanlesy  10  the  beginaing  oC  the  ICtik  centoty,  c«ii« 
Irlbitted  greatly  to  etfMe  k ;  aad  tlw  abolition  of  tooroamciitS)  tho 
prohibitioa  of  single  combat^  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  enchantments^ 
and  the  change  in  Mieral  of  manners  throoghont  att  Earape^  begaa  ta 
l^ive  a  neir  torn  to  ictitious  eoniposttkia. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrara  of  D*%ttU^  the  Graad  Cyroay  the  Clelia 
and  Cleopatra  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
other  graire  ami  stalely  compositions  m  the  same  style.  These  may  bo 
ooasidered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance  «rriihig«  The  lwro« 
iaai  and  the  gallantry,  the  a^ral  and  Tirtnofu  turn  of  the  ehindry  itv* 
mance^  a^as  still  presenred  ^  but  the  dragon^  the  aecsomanters,  aadl 
tlse  enchanted  castles,  wene  banished,  and  some  small  resemblaace  to  ha" 
aaaa  oataife  was  intradaced.  Still,  however,  thore  was  too  much  of  the 
naanreHoas  !a  them  to  please  aa  age  which  now  asphred  to  refinement. 
The  charactert  u  ere  discerned  to  he  strained  f  the  style  to  be  swoln  ; 
tlM  adventttres  incredible ;  The  books  themaelves  were  volaminous  ani^ 
tsdioos.  V  ' 

H enee^  this  sort  ef  oomposidon  sona  assumed  a  third  form,  aad  Iram 
magra'ficent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar  novel.  Tbes<^ 
novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifilng  nature,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  moral  tendency,  or  oseful  instruction.  Since  that  time, 
however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reform- 
ation introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing.  Imitations  of  life  and 
character  have  been  made  their  principal  object.  Relations  have  been 
professed  to  be  given  of  the  behaviour  of  persons  ht  particular  interest- 
log  situations,  such  as  may  actually  occur  in  life ;  by  means  of  which, 
what  is  laudable  or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  be  placed  in  an  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French  have 
produced  some  compositions  of  cousidei  able  merit.  Gii  Bias,  by  Le'S&ffe, 
ia  a  book  fuU  of  good  sense^  and  instructive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  works  of  Ma  urivaux,  especially  his  Mariaime,  discovers  great  re- 
j^mment  of  thought,  great  penetration  into  human  nature,  and  paint, 
with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the  nicest  shades  and  features  in 
the  dtstiuction  of  characters.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rosseau  is  a 
prodi|ction  of  a  very  singuUar  kin^l  9. in  many  of  the  events  which  are 
related,  improbable  and  unnatural  ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  an4 
lor  some  of  the  scenes  which  are  described  justly  blameable  ;  but  with- 
al,  for  the  power  of  eloquence,  for  tendierness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of 
pasaioa,  <|nti^M  t^  rank  among  the  highest  pfx»ductious  of  fictitious- 
history. 

In  this  kiad  of  writing  we  are,,  it  most  be  confessed,  in  Great  Britaini. 
inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably  nor  draw  cbox-^ 
acters  a^ith  so  fnach  delicacy  ^  y^  we  are  not  without  some  perlorm- 
ances  which  djscover  the  strength  of  the  British  gc«»iu»;  No  fiction,  ia 
any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the  adventures  of  Kobio^ 
aon  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hoM  of  the  imagination  of  all  readers^ 
it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful  instruction  ;  by  shewing  how 
much  the  nadve  powers  of  maa  aiay  be  exerted  for  surmountibg  the 
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difficulties  of  any  external  situation.  (  Mr.  Fielding's  mivels  are  higUy 
distingaished  for  their  hamotir  ;  a  humour  which  if  not  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  delicate  kind,  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  char- 
acters which  he  draws  are  lively  and  natural^  and  marked  with^thr 
strokes  of  a  bold  pencil.  The  general  scope  of  his  stmnes  is  favouriMe 
to  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart  ^  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest 
work,  the  artful  conduct  of  the  faUe,  aiid  the  subserviency  of  all  the 
incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  pratue.  The 
most  moral  of  all  'our  novel  writers,  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Ckr- 
Issa,  a  writer  of  excellent  intentions,' and  of  very  considerable  capad^ 
ancf  genius ;":  did  he  not  possess  the' -unfortunate  talent  of  spioihiguat 
pieces  of  amusement  qnco  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivisd  per* 
fomiginces  which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Livei.  Adnn- 
Aires,  and  Histories,  by  aoonymoas'«ttthors,.'if « they  be  pfteo  ionoontf 
yet.are-most  commonly  insipid  ;:and  though  ih  the  gctieral  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and  opea 
life,  without  exti^vagance,  and  wkhout  licentiousness,  nAghlt  foraisii  aa 
agreeable  and  useful  Entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet  according  as  these 
writings. have  been,  for  the  most  part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confess- 
ed that  they  o''  ener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good 
purpoke.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  thcie-regioaBef 
fiction: 


LECTURE  XXXVni. 


NATURE  OP  POETRY.  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PBOORES^.. 

VERSIFICATION.  ; 

I  HAVE  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  writ* 
iag  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition.  Be* 
fore  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  iLinds,  I  de- 
sign this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  In  general; 
wherein  1  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  rise  and  origfji, 
and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  numbers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  ;poietry  ?  and  wherein  doea  it  dSf* 
fer  from  prose?  The  answer  to'tfhis  question  is  not  so  easy  as  niglit 
at  first  be  imagined  ;  and  critics  Have  differed  and  disputed  much^  ton* 
cerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry. '  fe<)me  have  made  its  essence 
to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  anthopity  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato.  But  this  is  certsiinly  too  limited  a  definitioA^;  for  ifaon^ 
fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical  compositions,  yet  maav 
subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned  5  as'%hAe  the  poet=  d44cribes  ob- 
jects which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth' t He' Veal  sentinlentS'bf  bis  o#» 
heftrt.  Others  have  made  the  xharafct^rfeflc  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imita- 
tion. But  this  is  altogether  loose  .•fAl*-«e\*f^ral  other  arts?  imitate  w 
well  as  poetry  ;  and  an  imitation  df 'htftiMn  thi^inners  and  charactefSt 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest  prose,  >  hd  less  than  in  the  most  lofty 
poetic  strain.  -^  •  << 

The  most  just  and  comprehensivte  *  definition  which;  I  think^  can  be 
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given  of  poetty,  is,  <  That  it  is  the  tangaage  of  pusaioii)  or  of  cidiMm^ 
ed  inagioatioiiy  formed^  moftt  oommoDly,  into  tegular  iMimbers.'  The 
historian^  th^  orator,  the  phtloflOpher>  address  themselvtnr^  for  the  most 
part,  pntamrily  to  the  anderstandiof  :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to 
persoade, .  or  to  instruct.  Biftthe  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  please 
and' to  move;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and  the  passioas, 
tiiat  lie  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  hav^  it  in  his  view,  to  in* 
atnict,  aad  to  reform  ;  hut  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
some  iatetestiog  object  wfaieh  fires  his  imagination,  or  engages  his  pas^ 
aions;  aad  which,  of  coursey  commanicates  to  his  style  a  pecnliar  ele* 
YatioD  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  different  from  that  aiode  ol'  expressioni 
whieh  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its  cakn^  ordinary  state.  I  hate  added 
to  my  definitioii,  that  this  iangimge of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed^ 
mosi  omnmoniyf  into  regular  nambers ;  betsause,  though  versificiAion  be^ 
ill  general,  the  exterior  distioctioa  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forma 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  fSroSe ; 
aach  as  the  ven^  of  Terence's  comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species  of 
prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone,  a^ 
So  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers;  such  as  the  Teleitiachus  of 
Fendon ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth  is,  versd 
amd  prose^  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and^hade* 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  th^  exact  limit  where  eloquence  ends, 
smd  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  being  very  precise 
•bout  the  bottwJhuries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  each  is  understood.  These 
sure  the  tainiitim  of  criticism,  concerning  which  frivolous  writers  are  al- 
ways disposed  to  sqaabbie ;  but  which  deserve  not  any  particular  dis- 
cossioD.  Tha  truth  aad  justness  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  given 
ef  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  account  which  I  am  now 
to  give  of  its  origin  ;  and  which  will  tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  whit 
I  am  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  its  vaiious  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  foad  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  inven* 
tioD  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to  Or- 
phans, Linus,  and  Muskus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  persons  as 
'these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian  countries. 
But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among  nations  where 
they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine, 
that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  ^nly  to  poUsheti  nations. 
They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  aod  belong  to  ail  na* 
tions^Hind  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  othei*  arts  founded  in  nature,  they 
have  be^^n  more  cultivated,  and  from  a  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, carried  to  greater  perfection  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  in  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds ;  we  roust  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters 
and  of  shepherds  ;  to  the  hi^est  antiquity  ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of 
manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity  af- 
firms, that  poetry  is  elder  than  prose.  Bat  in  what  sense  this  seeming- 
ly strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  understood. 
There  never  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which  men  con- 
versed together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble  and  scanty 
prose,  as  wo  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  carried  on  inter^* 
course  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life. 

B  b  b 
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Bm  from  the  very  begiaoing  of  society,  there  vere  oocmioos  oo  wtidh 
they  met  together  for  feasts^  sacrifices^  and  pubUc  aseembiies  ;  and  m 
all  such  Qccaajoos,  it  is  well  koowfii  that  music,  song,  aod  dance,  made 
their  principal  entertainment*  It  is  chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage 
state.  We  learo  frOm  the  panicular  and  concurring  accounU  of  travd* 
lersy  that  among  all  the  nations  of  that  vast  continent,  especially  suDonf 
the  nothera  tribes,  with  whom  we  have  bad  most  interconrsey  mwc 
and  song  are,  at  all  their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree 
of  enthusiasm ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  thim- 
selves  most  on  such  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  ibdr 
religious  rites ;  that,  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  privale  ealaan 
itiesy  the  death  of  friends,  or  the  Joss  of  warriors  ;  express  their  joy  on 
their  victories;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation^  and  thdr 
heroes ;  excite  emoh  other  to  perform  great  exploits  an  war,  or  anficr 
tleath  and  tormenU  with  unshaken  constancy. 

>  Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  composition^  in  those 
rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sn^estsd  U9 
untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by  their  matting 
together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would  early  distingaiah 
this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  conversed  on  theooBMaon 
occunrnces  of  life  ;  namely,  an  unusual  ar/angement  of  wonky  and  the 
employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words  or  chaago 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  to  that  wUdi 
most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  in  th^  spesiker's  imagiaaiimi :  er 
which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which 
he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  obfeecs 
do  not  appear  to  us  such  as  they  really  are,  but  such  a  passion  niiakesss 
see  them.  We  magnify  and  exaggerate ;  we  seek  to  interest  aU  adws 
in  what  causes  our  emotion ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest ; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  onr- 
selves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  varioas  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we  oow  dis» 
tiagoish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia,  airnile,  te» 
but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  langaage  of  |M>etry,  amoag 
the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Afan  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impolse  wUch 
prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain  melody,  or 
modulation  of  sonnd,  snited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or  gi^ef,  of  adamatioo, 
love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound,  which,  partly  froai  nataie, 
partly  from  habit  aod  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and  poetry, 
therefore,  had  the  same  rise  ;  they  were  prompted  by  the  same  occa- 
sbns  I  they  were  united  m  song ;  and,  as  long  as  they  continued  muted, 
they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually  to  hdgliten  and  exalt  each  other's 
power.  The  first  poets  sung  their  own  verses ;  and  hence  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  call,  versification,  or  words  arranged  In  a  more  artful 
iirder  than  prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The 
liberty  of  transposition,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observ* 
t  d,  would  naturally  assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  woitls  into  some 
»ort  of  numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  ficst.    Bat 
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the  pleasttfe  wftsfdi;  itvrM  studied;  aod  vensficatioO)  Joy  degrees^ 
passed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions  which 
>vere  either  recerded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradidos,  could  be  no 
other  than  poettcai  compositions.  No  other  but  these,  could  draw  the 
attention  of  men  in  their  rude  ancivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  knew  no 
other.  C€K>1  reasottiiig  and  plain  discourse,  had  ao  power  to  attract  sav* 
age  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  .himself  ibrth,  or  draw  the  crowd 
to  listen,  bat  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This 
vehicle,  therefore,  Mid  no  other,  could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legisla- 
tors, when  they  meant  to  iastruct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is« 
likewise,  a  farther  reason  why  such  compositians  only  could  be  transmiti 
ted  to  posterity ;  be«ailse,  befofe  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could 
last,  and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistainee  to  the  memory,  b^. 
the  help  of  numbers;  iathers  repeated  aod  suog  them  to  their  childieo  j^ 
and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  ^nyeyed  nJl  the  his- 
tarifial  knowledge^  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first.  ages»    .  ., 

.  The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  usx:on(cer^og:all  aaliqns^ 
bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  Jn  the  first  age^  of  >  Gc^ecf ,,  priests^  philo** 
aophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructitms  in  poetry.  Apollo, 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  their ynost  ancient  bards,  are  represented  as  the 
first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  foonders  of  laws  and  civilization.  Mi« 
aos  and  Thhies  song  to-  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  composed  ;*  and 
till  <he  age  -imaiediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  history  had  ap* 
f>e«ned  in -no  otner  form  than  that  of  poetical  taJer. 
~  la  the  same  manner  among  all  other  nations,  poems  and  songs  are  the 
first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian  or  Gothie 
lia^na,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  or  poets';  and  it 
is  from  their  runic  songs,  tlmt  the  most  early  writers  of  their  history; 
soch  as  Saxo-Chrammaticus,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  derired  their 
chief  inforiaatioR.  Among  the  Celtic  t^e»  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,* 
are  know  in  what  admiuttion  their  bards  were  held,ahd  how  greslt  \\nfkki 
eaee  they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both  poets  and  mull- 
ctaos,  as  all  the  first  poets  in  every  itauntry  were.  They  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  sovet eign ;  they  i^rMided  aU  his  great 
exploits ;  they  were  employed  as  ambassadors  between  ccmtending  tribes]^ 
and  thetr  persons  were  held  sacred; - 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  soa»  atnong  the  aaticfotties  of  all  countries^  so  we  may  expect, 
that  in  the^stvaiit  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarfcsMe  risemiUaace,  during 
the  primitive^  periods^  of  every  country.  The  o<casiai>s  of  their  being 
composed,  ase*  every  where  nearly  the  same.  IW^raises  of  gods  and 
heroes,  tthecdlebsation  of  famed  aoeestars,  the  recffai  of  martial  deeds, 
soQffsal^vieiary,  and  songs  of  Uunentation  over  the  misfortunes  and  death 
of  uieir  countrymea,  occur  among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  fire,  the  same  wild  and  irregudar,  but  animated  composition,  concise 
and  glowing  style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  gene- 
ral distinguishing  characters,  of  all  the.most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed  \o  call 
the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
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productions  came  tor  as  from  llie  cast)  Is  in  truth  no  more  ofieiitsd  tfasB 
ocr  identai ;  it  is  cbaracteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of  a  eoimtry ;  aad 
belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  period  which  firat  ghres 
rise  to  music  and  to  song.  (Mankind  never  resemble  each  other  so  osoch 
as  they  do  in  tbehegmningsof  society)  lUaohsequent  revohilioiu  fis« 
birth  to  the  principal<ii8tinctions  of  character  among  nations,  and  drveit 
into  channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  kunMUi  gen>ua  aod  auu»- 
ners,  which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  <*(  hvii^,  will,  bowevw, 
sion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  hfU  poetry  of  natioaa ; 
according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  feroQiouSi  or  of  a  more 
spirh ;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  stonier  ia  the  arts  of 
illsation.  Thus  we  6nd  all  the  remains  €/f  xWe  ancient  Gothic  poetry 
marknbly  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  biitstanghter  aad  blood  | 
the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs  turned,  from  the^ earliest  times,  o|h 
^  rnilder  subjects.  The  Celtic  |K>etry,  in  tbeda}^  of  Ossiaii,  though 
chiefly  of  thf*  mairtial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  oonstderable  miztofiB-of 
tenderness  and  r^fidement;  In  consequence  of  the  long  caltivatiom 
of  poetry  among  the  OeU«,  by  means  of  a  series  and  snccemion  of 
baids  which  had  been  established  for  ages.     So  Lucaa  inforasa  us: 

Vos quoqiic^l  fbrtes animosibelloqiiepefMnptos 
Laudibui  iti  tongvnsvates  diffiiiidUis/cyttm, 
PloriKuaBecuci  fudisUt  cvmina  banli^ 

,  »Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to 
received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  toformed 
the  subjects  of  Orpheusy  Linus,  and  Mnsseus,  who  treated  of  crcsatiaa 
and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  rise  of  thii^ } 
and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,  and  pro- 
ceeded vith  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  than  aos| 
other  jvatioiia. 

;  The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  poels 
oC  the^  eastf  and  ampbg  them,  as  among  other  oationa,  poetrjt  wsa  Aa 
earliest  vehicle,  bf  aU  their  Learning  and.  iikstruction.^  The  aa'— ' 
Arabs,  we  are  infbrmed4  valued  themselves  much  oa  their  metrical 
positions,  which  were  of  two  sorts). the  onetb^  compared  to 
pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  struag* .  In  the  former,  the  sentencaaor 
verges  weK^e.  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty  arose  from  tho  ek» 
gance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  seatiment.  The  moial 
doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  genei-ally  comprehended  m  snch  inde- 
pendent proverbial  apothegems,  formed  into  verse,  in  this  respect  they 
Dear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of  Sohwioa ;  a  great 
part  of  which  bcpkfoansists  of  unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearb 
of  the  Arabians.  -Thie'.kame  form  of  composition  appeals  also  ip  the 
book  of  Job.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  Ank  who  iatrodacsd 
a  more  regular  stnictui'e,  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  sata  theic  po- 
etical  writings.  j 
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•  You  too,  ye  bards,  whom  ftacred  raptures  fire,  ^ 

To  chauot  yoop  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 

Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain, 

Brave  patriot  sovls  in  righteous  battle  slain  ; 

Securely  now  the  useful  task  raoew, 

And  noblestthemes  in  deathless  sonf^s  pursue.  RovrX' 

t  Vid  Voya^s  de  Chardtn,  chop,  de  laPoCsie  desP^rtsns. 
t  Vid.  Preluauiafy  discourse  to  Sale's  Trandation  of  the  Koran. 
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During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  cKfer^Bt  kiods  af  it  lay  confus* 
edy  and  vrere  miagled  ia  the  same  eompositioo,  according  a9  ioduaaUon^ 
entbiifltasfn,  or  casual  mcideatt,  directed  the  poet's  strain.  In  tlie  pro^ 
gre»  iaf  society  and  arts,  they  began  to  Qsaume  those  difierent  regular 
ftrms;  and  to  be  distinguished  by  those  diierent  names  uailer  nfhich  ire 
now  tcaov  tften.  But  in  the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  eStuioas,  wa 
oaik  easily  discern  the  seeds  of  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  po« 
^ry^  Odek  and  hymns  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  he  among  Iha 
first  compositioas ;  according  u  the  barda  were  moved  by  religious,  feet* 
iogSy  by  exultation,  resentment,  love^  or  any  other  warm  eentimekit.  to 
poar  tliemselves  forth  m  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  wovld  aa 
tiatttraUy  arise  from  lamentatidns  oter  their  deceased  friends.  The  re<t 
cttal  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors,  gave 
birth  to  wl^at  we  now  call  epic  poetry;  and  as  not  content  with  simply 
reci^ag  these,  they  would  iaCailibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  me^U 
ingfli,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  difierent  bards,  speaking  in  the 
chfir&cter  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other,  we  ind  ia  tUf 
the  liret  outlines  of  tragedy,  or>dramatic  writiag. 

None  «f  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages  of 
society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now,  from  each 
other,  indeed,  not  only  were  the  difiereat  kinds  of  poetry  then  mixed 
tpgether,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or  composition  of  any  kind| 
was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first,  history,  eloquence,  and  poet* 
ry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  wanted  to  -move  or  to  persuade,  to 
inform  or  to  entertain  bis  countrymen  and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the 
aabjeet,  aooompanted  his  s^timent  and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song« 
This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  society,,  when  the  character  and  oc- 
capatjons  of  the  husbandman  and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  states- 
9uin,  were  united  in  one  persan.  When  the  progress  ofsocieiy  brought 
on  a  separation  of  the  difiereat  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led 
sUsei  bry  degrees  le  a  separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from 
4^ach  oiher. 

-  The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented ;  records  of  past 
Vansactions  began  to  be  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  policy, 
aod  usefal*arts,  wished  bow  to  be  instructed,  and  informed,  as  well  as 
moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  were 
ialerested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous,  in  past  transactions.  The 
bistofiaU;  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the  buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote 
in  prase^and  attempted  to  give  a  faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  for- 
mer ^eats.  The  philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  under- 
atandiog.  Tke  orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained 
more  or  less  of  the  ancient  (Mssionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as 
it  was  couducive  to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art, 
calculated  chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as 
related  to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion, 
adusie,  was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it. 

Tb^se  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  into  a  more  regular 
fiunii,  and  cootHbuted  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  of  each. 
Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  perhaps  more 
vigorous  than  i^t  is  in  its  modem  state.  It  included  then,  the  whole  burst 
of  the  human  mind ;  the  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It 
spoke  then  the  -langoage  of  passion,  and  no  other;  for  to  passion,  tt\ 
#wed  its'birtb*    Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects;  which  to  him  seem- 
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ed  gr«t,  by  events  which  intererted  his  countiy  or  bis  friends,  the 
eariy  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung  indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly 
strains  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart;  they  were  the 
ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment^  of  sorrow  or  friendship, 
which  he  poured  forth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and 
artless  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  shoold  often  find 
somewhat  that  captivates  and  transports  the  mind,  f  n  after  ages,  when 
poetry  became  a  regular  irt,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors 
began  to  aflect  what  tiiey  did  not  feel  Composing  coolly  in  their  do* 
sets,  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  pasmn,  rather  than  to  express  k ; 
Ihey  tried  to  force  their  imaginadon  into  raptures,  or  to  supply,  the  de* 
feet  of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  giv^ 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

'  The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not  fa- 
vourable in  some  respects  to  poetry,  ^nd  in  many  respects  hurtfnl  to 
music.*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and  animated 
poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musical  sound.  The 
music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple ;  and 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  the  voice  could 
adapt  to  the  words  oi  the  song.  Mu^al  instruments,  such  as  ftotes, 
and  pipes,  *and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been  early 
invented  among  some  nations ;  but  no  more  was  intended  by  these  in- 
atruments,  than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  mel- 
ody of  song.  The  poet's  strain  was  always  heard ;  and  from  many  dr- 
eumstances,  it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient  <jhreeks,  as  well  as  among 
other  nations,  the  bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  npon  his  harp  oc 
lyre  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state,  th^  art  of  mesic  was,  when  it  pro* 
duced  all  those  great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  andcait 
history.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  nnisic  only,  and  from  musi* 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression^ 
and  powerful  infloence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental  m»> 
sic  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's  songr,  and 
formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of  harmony,  it  k»t 
all  its  andent  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with  strong  emotions; 
and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polished  and  laxuiioos 
nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries^  some  renains  «f 
its  jSrst  and  original  connexion  with  music.  By  being  uttered  in  song, 
it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement  of  words 
and  syllables,  very  different  in  different  countries ;  but  Such,  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agreeable  in  sound.— 
Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we  now  caH 
verse ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature;  but  as. I  am  sensible,  that  were  I 
*to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions, which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as  miamie^  I 
Miail  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English  versificatibQ. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind^ 
rested  their  versifickti(^i  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  diat  is,  the  length 
or  shortness  of  their  syllables.    Others,  who  did  not  make  the  qoaati* 
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ties  of  their  sjllables  be  so  distincUy  perceived  io  pronouncibg  the«| 
rested  the  melodj  of  their  verse  upon  the  number  of  syllables  it  coow 
taioed,  u^n  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and  pauses  in  it,  and  fre- 
quently upon  that  return  of  corresponding  soundsi  which  we  call  rhyme* 
The  former  was  the  case  with  th«  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modem  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest  aumber  at  least,  was  known 
to  have  a  fixed  and  determioed  quantity  ;  and  their  manner  of  pronoun* 
ciog  rendered  this  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  wa»  count* 
,  ed  precisely  equal  in  time  to  two  short  ones*  Upon  this  principle,  the 
number  of  syllables  contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  aHowed  to 
vary.  It  may  extend  to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than 
13  ;  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  ia 
every  hexameter  verse^  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  sylla* 
bles.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the 
proper  mixture  and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought 
to  compose  it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet, 
dactyles,  spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  tlie  ac» 
curacy  of  composition  in  every  iine»  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  fulfil  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed^ 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which  mighf 
be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both  these  is  the 
same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  • 
dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  altogether 
oat  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not  in  thia 
respect  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not|  that  we  nave  no  regard  to' 
quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many  words  we  have, 
especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity, 
•r  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably  fixed  3  but  great  nuoibera 
we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two  syllables,  and 
with  almost  all  of  our  monosyllables*  In  general,  the  difierenceroade  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  them  is 
so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them 
either  long  or  short  at  pleasure,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  eL 

*  Some  writsn  imagine,  that  the  feet  In  LatiD  vene  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  bars  in  music,  and  to  form  masical  intenrals  or  distinctioni,  sensible  to  tlie  ear  is 
tbfs  pronanciation  of  the  line.    Had  this  been  the  case,  every  kind  of  verse  must  hava 
had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.    But  the  common  prosodies  shew, 
that  ihtn  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capaUe  of  being  measured  in- 
differently, by  a  series  of  feet  of  veiy  different  kinds.  For  instance,  wnat  is  called  the 
Asclepedeaji  verse  (in  which  the  first  odeof  Horace  is  written)  may  be  scanned  either 
by  a  Spondeus,two  Choriambus's,  and  a  Pyrrichins;  or  by  a  Spondensta  Dactylus  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Ciesuni,  and  two  Dactylus's.    The  common  Pentameter  and  some.ptber 
forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  the  verse,  remain5 
always  the  same,  though  it  be  scannedby  different  feet.    This  proves,that  the  metricsl 
leet  were  not  sensible  in  the  pronnnciation  of  the  line,but  were  intended  only  toregu- 
lateits  constniclion ;  or  applied  as  measures,  to  try  whether  the  succession  ofloneand 
afaon  syllables  was  such  as  suited  the  melody  of  the  verse,  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds 
could  sometimes  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of 
verse  were  capable  of  being  scanned  in  different  ways.    I<  or  measuring  the  hexame- 
ter line,  no  other  feet  were  found  so  proper  as  Dactyles  and  Spondees,  and  tbereforn 
by  these  it  is  uniformly  scanned.    Bot  do  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each 
ibot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  line.    Frpm  a  misapprehension  of  this  matter,  1  appre- 
hend that  confusion  has  sometimes  arisen  among  waiters,  io  treating  of  the  prosody 
)#oth  of  Latin )  and  of  Eogliih  verse.- 
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ffct  ia  EogUih  v«rsificttkHi.  The  only  perceptible  diflferaioe  aflMOff 
•or  gyllablet,  Arises  from  soae  of  them  Mug  uttered  witli  thot  siroager 
percossion  of  voice,  whidi  we  coll  iMsoeat.  Tilts  ucceDt  does  not  stiwayi 
moke  the  syilable  longer^  bot  gives  it  more  foroeof  soandonliy  ;  atidst 
is  apon  a  certain  order  and  soecession  of  aecentod  and  naacceated  sylla- 
bles, infinitely  more  diah  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  oot  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lineS)  aad  In  re- 
citing them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syMaUes,  as  far  as  our  <)aaBtilics 
nre  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injared  :  wherees, 
if  we  ^o  not  accent  the  kyllables  according  as  the  verse  dictates^  its  mck>- 
dy  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  m  itMnc  stmc- 
ture;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession  nearly  alternate  of  syHaUtt, 
not  ^ort  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to  the 
place  of  these  accenU,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with  an  ua* 
acceirted  syllabic  ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  tmaccented 
syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are  either  five  or 
four,  accented  syllables  ia  each  line.  The  number  of  syUables  is  ten, 
nniess  whei«  an  Alexandrian  verse  is  occasionally  admitted,  in  verses 
not  Alexandrian,  instances  occur  where  the  line  appears  to  have  more 
than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instances,  t  apprehend  it  will  be 
Ibond,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are  so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as 
to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  witlnn  the  usu- 
al bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  onr  vene,  is 
the  cjBsural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line.  Scot 
pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  bv  the  melody,  is  found  in  the  verse  of  moit 
nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shewn,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  Is 
the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That  is  a  verse  of  twdte 
syUables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth  syllable,  there  fab 
*  regularly  and  indispensably,  a  cssural  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  teo 
equal  hemistichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  lines  of  Boileau's  Epbde 
^o  the  King : 

Jeone  &  vailltnt  heros  I  dont  it  haute  sagesie 
N'ett  poiot  le  fruit  Urdiff  I  d'une  tente  vieilleflse, 
Qui  seal  sans  Miniatre  |  ^ Texample  des  Dieux 
Soutiens  tout  par  toi  me  me  |  &  vols  tous  par  t^  reui. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  alsrap 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on  fte 
ear  without  intermission  or  change  ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect  in  their 


verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freeclom  and  dignity  of 

poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  of  oar  Eng- 
lish verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  differol 
syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall  after  the  4tb,  the  5th,  the  $di, 
or  the  7th  syllable  ;  and  according  as  the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or 

*  See  this  well  Uloitraled  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Treatise  tat  The  Origin  tmd  Pnpta 
tfLanguaget  voL  ii.  onder  tbe  head  of  the  prosody  of  langm^.  He  sbews  fbat  tUi 
is  not  only  the  conslitulioD  of  our  own  verse,  but  that,  by  our  raasoer  of  reading  Lafis 
verse,  we  make  Its  aiusic  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainty  do  not  prontMince  it  ac- 
cording (o  the  ancient  qvantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  timeof  one  long  syfMt 
equal  to  two  short  ones  ;  bqt  according  to  a  soocesslon  of  aeeented  and  uuacceiited 
syllables,  only  miied  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  verse.  No  Itomaa 
could  possibly  onderstaiid  ow  pnHumeiation. 
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^ber  of  the  syliabies,  the  melody  of  the  verse  is  much  changed^  its  air 
and  cadence  are  diversified.  By  this  means^  uncofflmoo  richness  and 
variety  are  added  to  English  versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest^  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the  briskj: 
€st  melody  is  thereby  formed}  and  the  most  spirited  air  given  to  the 
iine.  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has, 
with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construc^too  of  the'  verse  to  t^e 
subject. 

On  her  white  breast  \  a  sparkliog  ceo9  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  |  and  iofidels  adore  ; 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  spriglitly  mind  discl^ss, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  onfix'd  as  those. 
Favours  to  none  |  to  ail  she; smiles  exionds, 
Oft  she  rejects  but  never  once  oflTends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable  which  divides  the  Rue  inip 
two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse  loses 
that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  pause,  and 
becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  \  ofthe  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  reslgn'd. 

When  Ifae  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenor  of  the 

music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.     The  verse  -marches  now  with  a  more 

slow  and  measured  pace,  than  ii^either  of  tlie  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son  |  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  wees  )  O  goddess,  sing ! 

But  the  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when  fbe 
pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllaible,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  the  end  of 
the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verie  occurs  the  seldomest, 
but  has  a  happy  eflfect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow 
Alexandrian  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close  j  and  for  this  reason, 
such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are  used  in  finishing  the 
couplet. 

And  in  the  smooth  description  |  murmur  still. 
Long  lov'd  ador'd  ideas !  [  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in  these,  our 
versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As  blHulc  v«rse  is  of  a  freer 
kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or  tone,  the  pauses  In  it, 
and  the  effect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  con- 
structed, however,  entirely  upon  the  same  principles  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  the  pause.  There  are  some,  who,,,  in  orxler  to  exalt  the  variety 
and  the  power  of  our  iieroic  verse,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of 
tnusical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables,  wliere  I  assigned  their 
place,  but  aAer  a^y  one  syllable  in  the  verse  indiflerently,  where  the 
sense  directs  it  to  be  placed.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
maintain  that  there  h  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of 
the  verse  ^  since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  Is  formed  entirely  lo 
the  meaning  not  by  the  music.  But  this  I  appreheud  to  be  contrary  both 
to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.* 

*  Id  the  Italian  heroic  verse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gierusalemmei  and  Ariosto 
la  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  Taried  nature  with  those  which  J  have 
shewn  to  belong  to  English  versification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  syllables  in  the 
line.  Marmontel,  in  his  Politique  Francoise,  vol. i.  p.  260,  tak^s  notice,  that  tliis  con- 
atruction  of  verse  is  common  to  (he  Italians  and  the  English  ;  and  defends  the  anifor- 
jaity  of  the  French  cesural  pause  upon  this  ground;  that  tiie  alternation  of  masculine 
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Those  certainly  are  ihe  happiest  lines,  whereii^  the  pavse,  prompted  kf 
the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  sense,  or  at  least 
does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  meaning.  Wherever  any  pppoa* 
tJon  between  the  music  artd  the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  1  obsenred 
before,  in  treatihg  of  proamiciation  or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method 
of  reading  theije  tines,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  dktioe^ 
neglecting  or  slurring  the  caesural  pause ;  which  readers  the  Mne  lev 
graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  soand. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  nqbie^ 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.     The  priBGipal  defect 
in  rhyme,  is  the  full  dose  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at  the  end  of 
every  couplet.     Blank  verse  is  freed  from  Ma}  and  aUoars  the  lines  to 
run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  Latin  hexameter  permits, 
perhaps  with  greater.    Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjects  «f 
dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  thaa 
riiy  me.    The  constraint  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme  are  onfavonrahle 
to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.    An  epic  poem,  or  a 
tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and  degraded  by  it.    It  is  best  adapted  to  com- 
positions of  a  temperate  strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  requir- 
ed in  the  sentiments,  nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  s  ich  as  pastorals^ 
elegies,  epistles,  satires,  &c.     To  these  it  communicates  that  degree  of 
elevation  which  is  proper  for  them  ;  add  without  any  other  assistaiioe 
aufficiently  distinguishes  the  style  from^prese.     He  who  should  write  sock 
poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  unpleasiog.    lo 
order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged  to  efiect  a  pomp  of 
language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  1  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds  its 
prq^er  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  iix  the  higher  re^ons  of  poetiy,  I 
can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  poured  out 
against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for 
children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish 
ages.     Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  be* 
cause  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their  words,  by  thetr  libeiiy 
of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  musical  pro- 
nunciation, could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse  without  its  aid.     But  it 
does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  most  be  barbarous  in  the  EngKsh  iaa* 
guage,  which  is  destitute  of  these  advantages.     Every  language  has 
powers  and  graces,  and  music  peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoflihv 
m  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in  another.     Rhyme  was  barbarous  tn  Latin : 
s0d  am  attempt  to  construct  English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameterSj 
aiid  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  .It  is  not  troi^ 
that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.     On^  th^contrary,  it  has  db« 
tained  under  different  forms,  in  the  versificati6n  of  most  known  natioaa. 
It  is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it  is 
said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians  and  the 
Americans.    This  shews  that  there  is  something  in  the  return  of  srmffar 
■ounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mankihd.     And  if 
my  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  Ehiisa  to  Abelard, 
ahall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of  pauses,  to  carry  both 

and  lemiuine  rhyioes  furnishes  suificieDt  variety  "to  the  French  poeUy ;  whems  Ifce 
ebange  of  movemeot  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  in  Enrtish  aad  ItaKaa 
verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  head  of  pauses  to  Eng^ 
lish  versiAoatioD,  sea  the  Elem^nti  of  Criticism,  chap.  18.  sect  4. 


degBiict  aod  ^wMtoeiHi  af  spnn^,  his  ear  muilbe  pro&ocuieed  to  be  of  % 
very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  eouplets,  is  a  modem 
apecies  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the  days  of 
(lueen  Elisabeth,  King  James,  and  Kiiig  Uharles  I.  was  the  stanza  of 
eig^  lines,  such  as  Spencer  emf^ovs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian }  a  meas^ 
Sire  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  w^  the  first  who  brought 
couplets  into  vogue;  and  Drydeo  a^erwards  established  the  usage. 
WaUer  first  smoothed  ourverse;  Dryden  perfected  it.  Mr.  Pope*s  versi- 
fication has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth  m  the  high* 
est  degree ;  far  mere  laboured  and  correct  th^  that  of  any  who  went 
l^fore  him.  He  iotrodi|ced  one  considerable  change  into  heroic  verse^ 
by  totally  throwing  aside  the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in 
which  Mr.  Dryden  abounded.  Dryden's  versification^  however,  has 
very  great  merit  I  <md,  like  all  bis  productions)  has  much  spirit,  mixed 
With  carelessness.  U  not  so  smooth  and  correct  ^m  Pojpe's,  it  is  however 
iDore  varied  ami  easy.  He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing 
Che  sense  with  the  couplet ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making 
bis  couplets  run  into  ope  anoth^,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedon)  of 
biiuik  verse* 


.    LECTURE  XXXIX. 


FASTORAL  POBTRY.XYRIC  POETRT. 

Ik  die  last  lecture,  I  gave  9n  account  of  the  rise  and  pt^ogress  Of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  EnffliJh  versifica- 
tion, i  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poeticalcomposition  i 
and  of  the  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  1  shall  follow  that  orde^ 
which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the  lesser  forms  of 
poetry,  and  as<:ending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dramatic,  as  the  most 
(dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  pastpraland  lyric  poetry. 
Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  th.e  earliest  forms  of  poetical  composi- 
tiuii.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated  as  a 
distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writiogj  until  society  had  advanced  in  re- 
finement. Most  authors  have  indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  because  the 
life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore,  their  first  poetry 
was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects. 
I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and  allusions 
from  those  natural  objects  with  #bich  men  were  best  acquainted ;  but 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity 
were,  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects  which  inspired  that  strain 
of  cempositioui  which  we  now  call  poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  first 
periods  of  every  nation,  by  events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  pas- 
sions ;  or,  at  least,  awakened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions 
0f  their  gods  and  heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or 
mbfortunes  of  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes 
to  the  bards  of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their 
compositions,  was  incidents  only.    They  did  not  ttunk  of  choosing  for 
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their  theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasure!  of  the  coantry^asiongt! 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  wis  not  titi  nm  hd 
bt»giin  to' be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  disttnctkms  of  raok  and 
stations  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  societies  mi 
^oown,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form.  Men  thttbegaa 
to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life  which  their  fiire- 
fathers  led,  or  which,  at  Feast,  they  fancied  them  to  have  led:  tiny 
looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  m  (hose  rural  scenes,  and  f» 
torai  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to  take  place,  sope* 
rior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea  of  cclebraliog  it  la 
poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that  Theocritus  wnte 
the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted }  mnd^  in  the  cottrt  of 
Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  VirgiL 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  «► 
doubtedly,  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  conipositioo< 
It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing  views  of  bs* 
ture,  which  commdnly  are  l^ie  delight  of  our  childhood  and  ytNrtft;  unI 
to  whicli|  In  mora  advanced  years,  the  greatest  patt  of  roeffreeor  fitb 
pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we  are  accoKxMM^  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence ;  and,  there* 
fore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  representations  as  prooise 
to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world;  and  to  transport 
ua  into  calm  elysian  reghm.  At  the  same  time,  no  subject  bids  iaiftr  for 
being  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst  rural  objects,  nAtnre  presents  en 
aU  bands,  the  finest  field  for  description;  and  notbtng  appears  to  i(^ 
morCi  of  its  own  accord,  into  poetical  numbers,  than  rivers  and  moon- 
tains,  meadows  and  biJIs,  flocks  and  trees,  shepherds  void  ofcife. 
Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has,  at  all  times,  allured'  maay  readertt 
and  excited  many  writers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  po^ 
aesses,  it  will  appear  from  what  I  have  farther  to  observe  upoafijihil 
there  is  hafdiy  any  species  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  brcaiti- 
ed  to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  excelfed. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  difierent  views;  either sadt 
ai  it  now  actually  is,  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced  tobei 
mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments  are  be- 
come disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low :  or  such  as  weofty 
suppose  It  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple  ages,  tita 
it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance;  when  the  wealth  of  men  coosbted 
chiefly  in  fiocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  ^ 
manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state;  or  lastly,  such  as  it  never  «>fi 
and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  sunpl;' 
city  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste,  and  coin 
vated  manners,  of  modern  timet.  Of  these  three  states,  the  first  is  too 
gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  msdetltf 
ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either  of  these  extremes  is  a  rocl 
upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  If  he  approach  too  near  it. .  We  shall 
be  disgusted  if  be  gives  us  too  much  of  the  servile  employments,  aw 
low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  sob^ 
times  done  :  and  if,  like  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pas- 
torals, be  makes  his  shepherds  discourse  as  i(  they  were  courtiers  sw 
scholars,  he  then  retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these,  oi 
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miMt  form  to  btmself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  ciertaio  periods 
of  aodety  may  bavaactoally  taken  place,  where  there  was  ease,  eqaal* 
ky,  and  ianoceiice ;  where  shepherds  were  gay  aod  agreeable,  without 

:  hmxkg  learned  or  refioed ;  and  plain  and  artless,  without  being  gross 
and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poetry  arises,  from  the 
fie«r  which  it  exhH^ts  of  the  tranquiiUty  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life. 
This  pleasing  allusioo,  therefore,  the  poet  must  careAilly  maintain.  He 
nast  display  to-  us,  aU  that  is  agreeable  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever 
is  displeasing.^  Let  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full  ; 
hut  cover  ils  rudeness  and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  be 
nay  attribute  tait ;  for  it  wcruld  be  perfectly  unnatural  to^  suppose  iwy 
condition  of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  bttt  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature,'  as  not  to  shock  the  fancyVith  any  thing  peculiarly  disgusting 
in  the  pastoral  life^.^  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflictied  for  the  displea- 
sure of  hb  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  }  It  is  a  sufficient 
recoiamendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  to  deplore. 
In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished  and  beautified,  at 
least,  seen  en  ks  fturest  side  only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us. 
But  let  hliSI  take  care,  tbat^  in  embellishing  nature,  he  does  not  altogether 

.  disguise  her ^j  or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happmess, 
such . improvements  as  are  uouatural  and  foreign  to  it.  if  it  be  not  ex- 
iictly  real  life  which  be  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  reaembles  it.  This,  in.my  opinion,  b  the.  general  idea  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Bat,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let  u»  conrnder,- 
iirst,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters ;  and,  bstly,  the  subjects  and  ao- 
tions,  irhich  thb  sort  of  composition  should  exhibit. 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  dear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  country, 
and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it  beautifully.  Virgil 
is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties  are  richer,  and  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  other .t  la 
every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn, 

*  In  the  following  beaatiful  lines  of  the  lirst  £clogtte,  Virgil  has,  in  the  true  spirit 
•t  a  pastoral  poeCy  brought  together  as  agreeable  an  assembJage  of  Images  of  rural 
plesrare  a*  can  any  where  be  found  : 

Fortunate  senex  !  hie  inter  flumiD a  nota, 
£t  fontes  sacrosf  frigus  captabis  opacum. 
Hinc  tibi,  quas  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 
HyblaeisapibuSf  florem  depasta  salicti. 
Saepe  levi  sommim  suadebH  inire  saaorro^ 
Hinc  Blt&  sub  rupe,  canet  frondator  ad  auias  } 
Nee  tamen  interea,  raacae,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 
Nee  gemere  sank  cessabit  turtur  ab  ultno. 
Happy  old  man !  here  mid  th*  accustomed  streams 
Ana  sacred  springs,  you'N  shun  the  scborehing  beams  : 
While  from  yon  ^vtHow  fence,  thy  pasture*s  bounds 
^        The  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around, 
«Sbal1  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whispering  boughs, 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  iuvltc  repose. 
While  from  steep  roclcs  the  pruner's  song  is  heard  j 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  eease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th*  aerial  elms  to  'plain.  Wahtoit. 

t  What  rural  scenery,  for  instance,  can  be  painted^  in  more  livelv.coloiirs,  than  the 
toUowing  description  exhibits  ? 

■    ■  ly  ft  ^a$fUu^ 

Kv  t9  vtof  fiat octif'  yiyif^Qtsi  in^apiom. 
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and  net  before  qj •  It  1$  not  enough,  that  we  have  tboie  tmafivs 
groups  of  violets  and  rotet,  of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breeies,  wkidkoa 
common  pastoffal-mon^^s  throw  together,  and  which  are  perp€tu%  n- 
currtng  upon  us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  ought  to  give  m  nk 
a  landscape,  as  a  paiatar  could  copy  after.  His  objects  must  be  pirticii- 
larised ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  of  them,  slaod  Mf 
•o  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pkmiog  m^ 
*  ceptionofthe  place  where  we  are.  A  single  object^  bappilj  aUrom, 
will  sometimes  distinguish  and  characterise  a  whole  scene ;  svdi «  ^ 
antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  object  in  a  landscape^  which 
YirgUbas  set  before  us,  and  which  he  hw.  taken  Aom  Theecritm. 

moc  edao  media  est  nahb  via }  Jamqve  wpulehram 

lacipit  eppersrs  Blanoris ;  his  ttbt  dsaiM 

Agricolte  sCriagoBt  froodet Sd  A' 

Not  ody  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  finq«H 
allusioos  to  natural  objects,  which  oecur,  of  eourse,  in  paetorab,  ibept^ 
asust,  above  all  things,  s«ady  variety.  He  must  diversiff  UtkMti 
nilure,  by  preecoting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise  be  wilisoirk- 
eaaie  iasipkl  with  those  known  topics  of  descriptiao,  which  welt  onpsut 
it  is  true,  ia  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them  from  nature,  bet  "^l" 
aow  worn  thread*bare  by  incessant  imitation.  It  is  also  faMumbeBim  »» 
to  $mt  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral ;  aad,  «ccofdiif|i 
it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  eaddbit  natoie  osdsr  m 

■■u-4  I.   ■  I  ill   ii  I  ii  I'  J    I  I  'It  L    ■  ■■     J 3cgag=jpaapcg;8SBa^^^^^ 

Tfpyi0t9  w  iCMMMiM  fiatm  ^fv^tcmtw  d««reaws 
'AsfW  »opvft«»  mt»  ^u9t8t|»  tpvy«v' 
n«fMrr#  bSmi  tttpt  ik.daMa$0iti^  iU%ia0iu. 
WLm^'  w0^  d^fMf  fHAa  Mrof ;  iMc  B*  «^9tfMpi;s* 
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on  soft  beds  recline 

Oflentiik,  and  yonng  branches  of  the  vine  ; 

Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  spreadf 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  breezy  head ; 

Below, a  stream,  from  the  nymph's  sacred  cave^ 

In  free  meanders  led  Hs  murm'nng  wave. 

In  the  warm  sun^beams,  verdant  shades  among, 

SUirill  grasshoppers  renewed  (heir  plaintive  song  • 

At  distance  far,  concealed  in  shades,  alooe» 

Sweet  Philomela  poured  her  tuneful  moan ; 

The  lark,  the  golalinch,  warbled  lays  of  love. 

And  sweetly  pensive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove  ; 

While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Humm'd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  spring, 

The  rfbh,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 

With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 

Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  around, 

And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kiss'd  the  ground.  yAWiE^ 

—To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 

1  see  the  top  of  Old  Bianor's  tomb ; 

Here,  M«ns,  where  the  swains  thhsk  branches  pnine^ 

And  itrew  their  letves,  our  voices  let  as  tnne.  WARtoJ' 
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'  forms  as  may  oorrespcmd  with  the  emolioiis  or  "fenttmciita  which  he 
describes.  Thos  Virgil,  m  his  second  eclogue,  which  contains  the  la- 
ttientatioo  ol'a  despairing  loirer,  gives,  with  pn^ety,  a  gloomy  appear* 
ance  to  the  scene : 

Tantnm  Inter  dentas,  onbroM  caeamiiM,  fagDff 
Aasidu^  veniebftt  I  ibi  Ii«bc  ineondita  solus 
Montibus&i  sylvis  stadio  jaetabat  ioaiu.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  dlsiMirset  of  courtiers,  or 
citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  ibr  in  such  writings  ;  we 
expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  whoUy  engaged  in 
rnra]  occupations ;  whose  innocence  and  fkWdom  from  the  caresof  the 
world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  maa-> 
aers  and  characters  of  those  who  are  eagi^ed  in  the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficnltiet  which  here  occurs  has  been  already 
hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much  nstieity 
oo  the  one  band,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other.  The  shep- 
herd, assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaifected  in  his  manner  of  thinking^ 
on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  siinpUcity  most  be  the  ground-work  of  his 
<baracter.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  dull 
tnd  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and  reflectioB ;  he  may  have 
tprightttness  and  vivacity  ^  he  nwy  have  very  tender  and  delicate  fed* 
ing^ ;  »ince  these  are,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of 
life ;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there  was  much  geinni  hi  the  world,  be- 
ibre  there  were  learning  or  arts  to  refine  it  But  then  be  must  not  subtil- 
ize ;  he  rou^  not  deal  in  general  refleetsons  and  «bstr«ct  reasoning;  and 
tdU  less  in  the  points  and  coaceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely 
bdongs  not  to  his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are 
the  chief  blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beau- 
tiful. When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentaagling  his  aiistress's  hair  from 
the  tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  a's  saying  : 
^  Cruel  tree !  how  conldst  thou  Injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee  so 
niQch  honour  ?  thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovely  knotif . 
What  advantage  have  the  servant!  of  love,  if  those  precions  chains  are 
tommon  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  Vf  Such  strained  sentimenu  as  these, 
ill  benefit  the  wt)ods.     Rural  personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  Ian- 

Eiage  of  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.    When  they  describe  or  re- 
(e,  diey  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturaUy  allude  to  rural  circumstan- 
ces ^  as  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  eclogues. 

8epibus  in  nostria  pervam  te  rotcida  mala 

(Dux  eeo  vaster  emin)  vid!  conrmatre  leigeiitem ; 

Alter  ab  undecimo  torn  me  jam  ceparat  annuf* 
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Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pin^d  alone, 

To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 


StiU  d«y  by  day,  in  incohefentstmins, 
<  *Twas  all  he  eoald,  despairiog  told  his 


pains.  Wartor. 


Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 

Cofttrovidotronco ;  or  che  vantaggio 

lllannoi  servi  d'  amor  se  lor  commune 

£*con  le  piantc  il  pretioso  lacclo  ? 

Piantacrudel !  potesti  quel  bel  crinc  «#  a    ■ 

Offender,  tn,  ch^a  te  s?o  tanto  onore  ?  Atxo  III.  Sc,  I 
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Jan  fr«giles  potenin  a  terra  contingere  ramose 
Ut  vidi,  ut  perii,  ut  ma  malus  absluUt  error  !* 

In  another  passage^  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at  het 
tever : 

Turn  fugit  ad  salices,  et  sa  cupit  aute  vrderi.t 
This  IS  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pasla- 
ral  manners.     Mr.   Pope   wanted  to  imitate  this  passage^  and,  as  he 
thought^  to  improve  upon  it.     He  does  it  thas  : 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green, 
She  runs  ;  bat  m>pes  she  does  not  run  uosean ; 
WhiLe  a  kiod  glance  at  her  parsaer  flies, 
How  moch  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ' 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  umplichy  of 
the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  torn  io  the  lait 
line  :  '  How  mnch  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes.' 

Sapposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning  bis  pasto* 
ral  characters  and  personages  :  the  next  inquiry  is^  about  what  he  is 
to  employ  them  ?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  ecbgues  ? 
For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  igives  us  shepherds  discoursing  tc^ther. 
Every  good  poem,  of  every  kimi,  ought  to  have  a  subject  wludi  shoold, 
in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here  I  apprehend,  ues  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  pastoral  writuig.  The  active  scenes  of  country  life  either  are, 
or  to  most  describers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state 
of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rnral  employments  only,  is  ex- 
posed to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  s*tB- 
ation  interesting,  or  produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenor  of  iaf 
life  is  uniform.  His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  poiicy,  and  his 
love  without  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  arast  meagre 
commonly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  b  the 
pastoraL  From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guest  at  aU  tJmt  is 
to  foMow.  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  s^itary  by  a  bro^ 
to  lament  the  abseace  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  teU  os  bov 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone ;  or  we  have 
two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearstag  aherastc 
verses,  which  have  lUtle  either  of  meanii^  or  subject,  till  the  judge 
rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a  beecben  bow. 
To  the  frequent  re|ietition  of  common-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  vfaick 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue  writers  since  the  days  of  The- 
ocritas  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which  prevails  m  pit- 
toral  compositioDs. 

I  moch  question,  however,  whether,  this  insipidity  be  not  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation  of  the 


t  Once  with  your  mother  to  onr  fields  you  came 

For  dewy  apples  ;  thence  I  date  my  flame ; 

ine  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view, 

riio*  young,  ujy  raptur'd  soul  wasfix'd  on  you ; 

The  boughs  I  just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 

But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful  cbarmf. 

O,  how  I  gaz'd  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
,  «ow  glowd  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost !  Wabjos 

t  Mv  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies  ;  '* 

Thea,  tnpping  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hies, 
And  wishes  to  be  seen  before  she  flies.  Oa  rt>eM 
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pasiorsl  topics,  rather  than  to  tbe  confined  nature  of  the  sohfect.  For 
why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider  range  ?  Human  nature  and 
human  paMions,  are  onicb  the  same  in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever 
these  passions  operate  en  objects  that  are  within  the  rural'  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  pastoraL  Oae  would  indeed  choose  to  re- 
move from  this  sort  of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful 
passions,  and  U>  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  sim- 
plicity, and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  Tlie  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to  display 
their  disposition  and  temper  :  the  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet  $ 
the  attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers ;  the  ri valship  and  competitions 
of  lovers; /the  unexpected  successes  or  misfortunes  of  families,  might 
give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender  incident ;  and  were  more  of 
the  narrative  and  sentimental  intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind 
of  poetry,  it  would  become  nMich  more  interesting  than  it  now  'generally 
is,  to  the  bulk  of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fothers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Theocritos  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  eclogues 
in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of  consecrated 
ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idy  Ilia,  as  he  has  entitled  them,  are  not 
all  of  eqfual  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  tbey  all  pastorala ;  but  some  of  them 
poems  of  a  quite  diffident  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
jNtttoralff,  there  are  many-  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distiogaished  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  sentiments  ;  for  the  great  sweetneis  and  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the 
original,  of  which  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  highest 
beauties  in  his  eclogaes  are  copied  from  Theocritus ;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed^  how* 
ever,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some  respects  to 
have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  de* 
scends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean,  and  makes  his  shep- 
herds abusive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offensive  rusti- 
city, and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
The  same  distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  Vh'gil,  as  between 
many  other  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way, 
followed  nature  more  closely^  and  shewed  more  original  genius.  The 
Roman  discovered  n»ore  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art.  We  have 
a  few  remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus 
and  Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit ;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritns,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  themselves 
with  copying,  or  imitating  the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poets.  Sannaxaritts,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
attempted  a  bold  innovation.  He  composed  Piscatory  Eclogues,  chang- 
ing the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  life  of  shepherds  to 
tl&t  of  fishermen.  But  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has 
Suned  bo  followers.  For  the  life  of  fishermen  is,  obvi9usly,much  more 
Wd  aad  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much 
less  agreeable  images.    Flocks,  and  trees,  and  fiowers,  are  objects  of 


ae 


*  The  above  observations  on  the  barrenness  of  the  eommon  eclogaes  were  written 
before  any  translation  from  (he  German  had  made  as  acquainted  in  this  country 
witbGeaner's  Idylis,  in  which  Ibe  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  the  improve*" 
meat  of  pastoral  poetry,  are  folly  realized. 

D  dd 
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i;reAter  beauty,  and  more  generally  relbbed  by  men,  tban  fishea 
marine  productions.  Of  all  the  moderos,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switaer- 
laod  has  been  tbt*  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions*  He  bas 
introduced  into  his  Idylls  ( as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  Hb 
rural  scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descripiions  are  lively.  He  pre- 
sents pastoral  life  to  us,  witli  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is  suacqi* 
tible ;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.  What  forma  tbe  chief 
merit  of  this  poet  is,  that%e  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  bas  enriched  the 
subject  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to  much  tender  senti- 
ment. Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully  painted.  Tke  nnilBal 
affection  of  husbands  and  wives^of  parents  and  diiJdreit,  of  brothers  aad 
nisters,  as  well  of  lovers,  are  displayed  in  a  pleasing  and  touchipg 
manner.  From  not  understanding  the  language  in  which  M.  Gasner  writes, 
I  cau  be  no  judge  of  the  poetry  of  his  style :  but,  in  the  subject  and  eoa> 
duct  of  his  pastorals,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  ouldoae  all  the  modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's,  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals  do  any  great  booonr 
to  the  English  poetry.     Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  hisyootb;  Which 
may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse  the  barren- 
ness  that  appears  in  them.    They  are  written  in  remarkably  smooth 
and  flowing  numbers :  and  this  is  their  chief  merit ;  for  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thought  in  them  which  ran  be  called  his  own ;  scarcely  any  de- 
scription, or  any  image  of  nature,  which  bas  the  marks  of  being  origi- 
nal, or  copied  from  nature  herself^  but  a  repetition  of  the  comaMn 
images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  raral 
themes.     Philips  attempted  to  be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope; 
but  he  wanted  genius  to  support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.    He, 
too,  runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topics ;  and  eadeavooring  to  be 
simple,  he  becomes  fiat  and  insipid.     There  was  no  small  competition 
between  these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  were  pd>- 
lisbed.     In  some  papers  of  the  Guardian^  great  partiality  was  sfaevarla 
Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.     Mr.  Pope,  reseating  this 
preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  inserted  ia 
the  Guardum^  wherein   he  seemingfly  carri^  on   the   plan  of  extolling 
Philips;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with  ironical  praises; 
and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm  to  himself.*     About 
the  same  time,'  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  six  pasto- 
rals, which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort  of  simplicity  whkh  Phili|» 
and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed,  an  ingenious  burlesque  of 
pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  manners  of  modera 
downs  and  rustics.    Mr.  Shenstone*s  pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may 
justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  koMi, 
which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has  sp> 
peared  in  later  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regular 
drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with  the  sim* 
pUcity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief  improvement 
which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  of  composition  $  and  of 
this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which  are  much  edebrated, 
Guarini*s  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta.  Doth  of  these  possess  great 
beauties,  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  gained.  To  the 
latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as  being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and 
conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affected  in  the  sentiments ;  and  though 

•  Se«  GuardisD,  No.  40. 
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not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refinement  (of  which  I  already  gave  one 
instance,  the  worst,  indeed,  that  occurs  in  all  the  poem)  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  performance  of  high  merit.  The  strain  of  th<f  poetry  is  gently 
and  pleasing ;  &nd  the  Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  6f  thai 
softness,  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.* 

*  It  m»f  bo  proper  to-take  ootke  bere>  that  the  cbar^  against  Tasso  for  bis  poiota 
and  conceits^  oas  sometimea  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  AodisoDy  for  instancei  in  a 
paper  of  the  Guardian,  censuring  his  Aminta,  fives  this  examplei '  That  Sylvia  enter* 
adorned  with  a  gariand  of  flowers,  and  after  viewing  faertblf  in  a  fottulBia^  breaks  oat 
In  n  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head  and  tells  them,  that  she  did  not  wear  them  to 
adorn  henelf,  but  to  malce  them  ashamed.'  *  Whoever  can  bear  this,*  he  adds,  ^  may 
Ir  assured,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  pastoral.'  Guard.  No.  38.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia  in 
truth,  makes  no  such  ridicidous  figure,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison 
bnd^ot  rend  the  Aminta.  Daphne,  a  companion  of  Sylvia,  appears  Ui  coavsnatioa 
with  Tfayrsis,  the  eoafidant  ofAminUy  Sylvia's  lover,  and  in  order  to  sh^w  bim  that 
Salvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  insensible  to  her  own  charms,  as  she  affected  to  be,  gives 
bun  this  instance;  that  slie  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress,  by  a  fountain, 
and  applying  now  one  flower,  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their 
eoloUrs  with  her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smite,  as  if  she  had  seemed  tosav,  I  will  wear 
yon,  not  for  mvomaraentt»bat  to  shew  how  mnebyon  vield  to  Sie  \  and  when  caugbl 
thns  admiriag  oenelf  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blnsbed  for  shame.  This  des- 
eription  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural  and  very 
different  from^vhat  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it.' 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison*t.  Bonhours,  in  bb  JKmi^ 
de  Mcnpeastrifaiif  Im  9U9rage§  ^april,  anoears  to  kava  bean  the  first  who  gave  this 
misrepresentatiott  of  Sylvia  a  spe^chi  and  tounded  b  criticism  on  it.  Fontenelley  in 
his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criticism.  Mr.  Addison,  or 
who  ever  was  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  them  both.  Mr. 
Warton^  In  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  VirgU's  Ecloguea ,  repeats  tha 
obaarvaUon.  Sylvia's  speeeh  to  the  flowers,  with  which  she  was  adoroad*  Is  always 
quoted  as  the  fl^^rant  inataoce  oCthe  falie  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso 
gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  informs  us  of  what  her  companion  sup- 

Cd  hertobe  tbinldng,  or  saying  to  herself  when  she  was  privately  adminn^  her  own 
ity.  After  charging  so  many  eminent  critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  stranga 
iuicaraey,  firom  copying  one  another,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they 
Mwnrs,  k  is  neeeasary  for  me  to  insert  lbs  paisaga  wbieh  has  oscasioimd  this  rtmark. 
Daphne  speaks  thus  to  Thyrsis : 

Horn  par  dliti  il  ver,  noa  mi  resolvo 

Si  Silvia  ^  semalicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole  a  gii  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  In  dubbio.    lo  la  troval 

La  presso  la  cittada  in  qaei  gran  pratiy 

Ove  fra  stagni  craoe  un  isoletta ; 

Spvra  essa  un  lago  limpido  e  tranquillOy 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

▼egheggiarfe  medesma,  e'nsleme  insieme 

Ckiaderooasiglloiraoqtte,  hi  qaal  manlem 

Dispor  dovesse  Ui  sa  la  troate  i  crini, 

£  sovntl  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  velo 

I  fior,  che  tenea  Ingrembo  ;  e  spesso  spesia 

Hor  prendeva  nn  ligustro,  hor  una  roia. 

£  Taocostava  al  bel  candido  coUo, 

A  le  guaacie  verm^lai  e  da  coloii 

Fea  paragone  ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  ri^ 

Che  parea  che  dicesse:  io  purvi  vinco ; 

l*f  1  potto  vol  per  oniamento  mio^ 

Mi  porto  voi  sol  par  vergogoa  vostra ; 

Perche  si  vegiiia  quanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  mentre  ena  s'ornava,  e  vagheggiava 

itivoisi  gli  occhi  a  caso,  e  si  fu  accorta, 

Ch*io  dl  la  m'ara  accorta,  e  vergognandOi 

RicBOsi  tosto,  e  i  fior  lasGi6  cadere  ; 

In  tanto  io  plu  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 

>Ufa  pin  s'arros&io  del  riso  m)o,  '  AanfTA.  Arra  U.  So.  il. 
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I  miitt  mt  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  irhioh  «il 
bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of  this  iuad,  ia 
any  language ;  8iat  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  iaagreat 
disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rastic 
dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  probably  be  eotirely 
obsoletei  and  not  intelligible ;  and  it  is  a  farther  disadTantage«  tiiat  is 
so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but  a  na- 
tive of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it!  But,  tbougfa 
subject  to  these  local  disadvantages,  which  confine  its  reputation  witmn 
narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much  natural  description,  and  tender  sealU 
ment,  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet.  The  characters  are  well  drawa, 
the  incidents  affecting,  the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  Just  it  al- 
fords  a  strong  proof,  both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  siopfidty 
possess,  to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing ;  and  of  the  variety 
of  pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  vhea 
properly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

1  proceed  neit,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of  poeti- 
cal composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  in  which  many  writera 
have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  its  peculiar  chmdcr  is, 
that  It  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied  with  music.  Its  desipiatkia 
implies  this.  Ode  iS|  in  Greek,  the  same  with  song  or  hyma ;  and  lyric 
poetry  imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  ma^cal 
instrument.  This  distinction  was  not,  at  first, pecuKar  to  any  one  species 
of  poetry.  For, as  I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were 
coi^val,  and  were,  originally  always  joined  together.  Bat  after  their 
separation  took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositioas, 
which  were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  c^^  were 
designed  to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were  by  way  of  distioctioB, 
Called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  andeiit  fona  ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  thor  entbonastic 
strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  victories, 
and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstancey  of  the 
ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music,  that  we  are 
to  reduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind  of  poetiy. 
It  Is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  which  it  ts 
employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  various.  1  know  no  distinctioa 
of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems  are  dfteA  employed 
in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  sentiments,  of  one  kind  or  other,  form, 
almost  alwavs,  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  it  Is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the 
manner  of  this  execution,  that  marks  and  characterises  it.  Music  and 
song  naturally  add  to  the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  ia  a 
higher  degree,  both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons .  who  hear. 
They  justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be 
supported  In  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar- character 
of  the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  libertiea  it 
is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species. of  poetry.  Hence,  chat 
neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which  it  is 
supposed  to  admit ;  and  which.  Indeed,,  most  lyric  poets  have  not  failed 
sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two  ;  to  raise  if^ above 
Its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  It  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions ;  or  to  soothe, 
and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.    Hence,  the  ode  may 
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cither  asfure  to  the  former  cbarttcter  of  the  sublime  «iid  Doble^  or  it  may 
descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the  gay }  and  between  these, 
there  is,  also,  a  middle  region  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions,  which 
the  ode  may  oflen  occupy  to  advantage. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sacred 
odes ;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  subjects.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us  this  species  of 
lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes, 
which  are  employed  in  the  praise  o(  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes, 
and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These  two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity 
and  elevation,  for  their  reigning  character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are  chief- 
ly inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are  many  of 
Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  mcKlern  lyric  productions ;  and 
here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as  1  observed,  it  some* 
times  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous  odes,  calculated  merely 
for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  nature,  are  all  Anacreon's,  soma 
of  Horace's ;  and  a  great  number  of  songs  and  modern  productions, 
that  clmoB  to  be  of  the  lyric  species.  The  reigning  character  of  these, 
eoght  to  be  elegance,  smoothness  and  gaiety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that  enthu* 
siasm  which  is  understood'  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry.  A 
professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially  if  it  attempt 
the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated,  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  ode,  if 
he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  jup  to  it, 
without  controul  or  restraint;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  strains  after  it,  and 
thinks  himself  tK>und  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour,  and 
all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  ui  great  hazard  of  beco^iing  extravagant. 
The  licentiousness  of  writing  without  order,  method,  or  connexion,  has 
infected  the  ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence  in  th(» 
class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find  so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure. 
The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He  gets  up  into  tlie  clouds  ;  be^, 
somes  so  abrupt  in  his  transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his 
motions,  and  of  course  so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him, 
or  to  partake  of  bis  raptures,  f  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be 
as  regular  in  the  structure^of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem. 
Bat  still  in  every  composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject ;'  there  ought  to 
be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  those, 
parts  with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  may  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy  ;  but  still  they 
should  be  such  as  prieserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  shew  the  author 
to  he  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whatever  authority  may 
be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric  poetry,  noihiag  caa 
be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  is  so  irregular  in  its 
method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  is  so  much  worse 
upon  that  account.* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modem  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  their  versification,  increases  the  disorder  of 

**£.a  piripart  des  ceuxqat  parlent  da  Tentbousiasme  de  i'ode,  en  parlent  comme 
^''ils^oieat-anx-m^mcsdaos  le  trouble  qu'iis  vculent  defmir.    Ce  at  .^oot  (;ue  grands 
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<hh  tpedei  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  ■  degree, 
they  wander  through  so  many  cHflTerent  measures,  and  employ  such  a  ▼»- 
riety  of  long  and  short  lines,  eorrespondhig  in  rhyme  at  so  great  a  diS' 
tance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  atterty  lost.  Whereas 
lyric  composition  ooght,  beyond  every  other  species  of  poeti:y,  t» 
pay  attentiott  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the  reralficatHMi  of 
those  odesnnay  t>e  jostly  accounted  the  best,  which  renders  die  hanno* 
By  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occmoii  of 
leading  bis  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  tnettiioiied. 
His  genius  was  sublime ;  his  eipressions  are  beautiful  and  happy ;  his 
descriptions,  picturesque.  Bat  -finding  it  a  very  barren  subject  to  siag 
the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  die  prise  iq  the  pubHc  gamea,  he 
is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  faUes  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  that  have  litde  connexion  either  with  bis  subject,  or  widi 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  g^reatly;  but  as  many  of  the 
iUstories  of  particular  families  and  cides,  to  which  he  allodes,  are  iHywp 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  fitMn  Ms  srtgeets,  mid  pwtly 
from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  diem,  that,  notwithstandlog  tlw 
beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him  is  much  ififlsinisli^ 
ed.  One- would  imagine,  that  many  of  his  modem  imitators  thought  the 
best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obacwrily. 
In  several  of  the  chorusses  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  dia- 
same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  deanesa 
and  connexion,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  much  sublhntty. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modern,  diere  is  none  thai 
in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can  vie  with 
Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a  more  asode^ 
rate  degree  of  elevation  t  and  joins  connected  thought,  and  good  sense, 
with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not  often  aspire  beyond 
that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode ;  and 
those  odes,  in  which  he' attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  notsilwajrs 
his  best.*  The  peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and 
elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  composition,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  to 
a  greater  perfection  than  Horace.    No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentimeal 
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aiots  de  fureur  divin*,  de  transports  de  Time  de  mouvemensi  de  Iwnikvss,  am  i 
a-bout  dans  des phrases  pompeuses,  nc  produisent  pourtant  tiucune  id6e  distkicte.  S 
on  tes  en  croit,Vessence  de  renthousiasme  est  de  ne  pouvoiretre  compris  que  paries 
esprits  do  premiere  ordre,  i  la  t^te  desquels  its  se  supposent,  et  dont  ils  excluent  tXMs 
caax  que  oeeot  ne  lef  pas  entendre.— Le  beaq  d^rnra  de  Tode  oat  ua  elffiet  de  tWi ; 
mais  il  faut  prendre  garde  de  donner  trop  d'^lendoe  4  ce  terme.  On  mlculeoioit  v* 
la  tous  les  hearts  imaginables.  Un  po«te  u^auroit  plus  qu'X  exprlmer  avac  force tnHes 
les  peos6ef  qui  Ini  viendroient  success! vement ;  if  se  tiendroit  dispense  d'en  examioar 
le  rapportt  et  de  se  fiiire  on  plan,  dont  tootes  les  parties  se  pretassent  mutnelleraeaft 
dee  beaut^s.  II  n'y  auroH  ni  commencement,  ni  miHeo,  ni  fin,  dans  son  oavnge :  el 
cependant  Tauteur  te  croiroK  d'autant  plus  sttbUme,  qu'U  aeroH  noiiis  laiMwabla. 
Mais  qui  produiroit  uoe  pareille  composition  dans  Tesprit  du  lecteur  ?  £lte  ne  laine- 
roit  qu*un  6touniissemeut|  caust^  |>ar  la  magnificence  et  rharmouie  de^  paroles,  sans  y 
fiiire  naitre  que  des  Id^s  confuses,  qui  cnasseroient  Tone  ou  I'autre,  au  lieu  de  cob- 
eoonr  ensemole  4  fixer  et  k  eclairer  I'esprit'  Oeuvrxs  di  M.  Db  la  Mottx,  tome  I. 
Discoars  sur  i'Ode. 

*  There  is  no  ode  wliatever  of  Horace'e,  withool  great  beantiet.  But  though  I  mav 
be  singular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  h«tp  thinking  tiiat  in  some  of  those  odes  wfaks 
have  Ibieea  much  aamired  for  sublimity  (such  as  Ode  iv.lib.4.  'Qualera  ministnim 
fulmiujs  alitem,'  Sic.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  effort  to  be 
lofty.  The  genial  of  this  amiable  poet  shews  itself,  accoi-din^  to  my  jud^meot,  te 
greater  advantage  in  themes  of  a  more  temperate  kind. 
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With  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the 
art  of  trifliog  more  agreeably,  whea  be  chooses  to  trifle.  His  iangua^ 
is  so  fortuaate,  that  with  a  siagle  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a 
whole  description  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  has  ever  been,  and  ever  wUl 
Goatinue  to  be,  a  fovourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imitators 
of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a  Polish  poet 
of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful  ease 
of  expression  be  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He  bften  affects  the  sub* 
lime. ;  asid  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers,  frequently  becomes 
barsh  and  unnaturaL  But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  consid* 
erable  degree  of  original  genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some 
of  hb  lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and  classical.  ^ 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  RousseaU)  have  been 
much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both  of  sen- 
timent and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being  rhapsodical ; 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  consider- 
able merit.  Dryden's  ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Gray  is 
^stinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and  sublimity; 
and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tiuos,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  all  times 
barsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreontic 
odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  art  smooth  and  elegant ;  ^nd  indeed 
ike  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in  their  kind,  of  all  l\lr.  Cow* 
ley's  poems. 
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DIDACTIC  POETaY....DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 

XX  A VIN6  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to  didac- 
tic poetry  ;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  writings.  The 
ultimate^  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed,  of  every  composition,  should  be  to 
snake  some  useful  impiession  on  the  mind.  This  useful  impression  is 
most  commonly  made  in  poetry^  by  indirect  methods  ;  as  by  fable,  by 
nairration,  by  representation  of  characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly 
professes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  dif- 
fers^  therefore,  in  the  form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from 
a  philosophical,  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same 
tune,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruc- 
tion. By  the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction 
more  agreeable  ^  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embeliish- 
snents,  which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ; 
it  6xes  also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence, 
it  ia  1^  field,  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 
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It  mmf  be  execoted  in  diflereiit  mainwrv.  The  poet  beh^  cfaooie 
■OiBe  iottnictive  sobjeet,  and  he  may  treat  it  regulany,  mod  m  fof«; 
or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  woriL,  be  nay  only  iaieigh 
against  partictdar  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observatioM  on  iMOtaa  liife 
and  characters,  ai  it  commonly  done  in  sattret  and  epistles.  All  thoe 
oome  nnder  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  k,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philoaopfaicd, 
graye,  or  useful  subject.  Of  this  nature  we  have  several,  botft  aadest 
and  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character :  such  as  Locretius'aaiz  basb 
De  Rerum  Natnra,  Virgil'k  Oeorgics,  Pope's  £ssay  on  criticiam,  Akev 
aide's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Armstrong  oo  Ueakli,  Hoiacc^ 
Vida*s,  and  Boiieau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instmetion  Is  the  professed  objeet,  ike  faadi- 
pental  merit  eoasisu  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  dear  aad  sfit 
ilbistrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the  sane 
time,  to  enliren  his  instructions,  by  the  inCfoductioo  o(  such  %qi«s, 
and  such  circumstances,  as'may  amuse  the  imaginatioa,  may  eoaeeal  the 
dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical  paiatiag.  Vtrgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  presents  as  here  wfth  a  perfect  model.  He  has  the  art 
of  raising  and  beantifying  the  most  trivial  circunntances  in  rani  Ufia 
When  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  coontry  most  begm  la 
spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 

Vere  noTo,|elidiu  cmnb  ciiin  montibut  bomor 
LiquUuriet  Zephyro  putris  se  gleba  resolvit ; 
DepresBOlDcipiat  jam  lum  mlhi  Taurus  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  saico  attrifo^  splendereere  vomer.* 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his  cropsifl 
Aul  through  bad  management,  his  language  .is, 

Hea  maenuiu  alterius  fruatra  spectabis  acervura. 
Concuasaque  famem  in  sylvls  solabere  querca.t 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us  with  s 
beautiful  landscape : 

Ecce  fU|[)erci1io  clivosi  tramitis  undam 

Elicit ;  lila  cadens^  raucum  per  Isevia  mnrmor 

8aia  eiet ;  scatebrisque  sraotm  temperat  airs-t 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requisite ;  atf 

fo  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise  ;  yet  such  as  may  exhibit  dev- 

f  ■  I  I  ,  ,     I    ■     ■   I      I     "^ 

*  While  yet  the  9pring  is  young,  while  earth  unbiodi 
Her  frosen  boiom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  a^nst  the  sun. 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run  ; 
Ev'n  hi  this  early  d&wning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  y^im  the  atardy  steer, 
Aad  goad  hinvtill  he  groans  beneath  his  toU, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.  DarAsa 

t  On  others  crops  yon  may  with  envy  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  loug  abandoned  oak .  IHaipKf 

t  Behold  when  burning  sans,  or  Syrios*  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbonring  hills. 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate>r  their  passage  stayed 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spade, 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  paios, 
Apd  coll  with  hollow  murmurs  o'er  the  plains .  Whasxos^ 
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tf'^  the  reader  a  eennected  train  of  inttroction.— Of  the  didaetk  poets, 
wIhhii  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  it  the  one  most 
cetteured  for  want  of  method.  Jndeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any 
tfeing^  tbimigboot  many  of  hb  writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  suA- 
eientiy  attentive  to  juncture  and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always 
with  ease  and  gracefulness ;  but  oAen  in  a  manner  sometirfaat  loose  and 
rarobling*  There  is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  ex- 
oeUeht  criticism ;  and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intend^  for  the  regulation 
of  the'  Romas  drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  found  to  -be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than 
wider  the  common  notion,  of  its  ft^eing  u  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embeHishroents,  great  liberty  is  alknr- 
ad  to  writers  of  didoetic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  conthfiued  series  of 
instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look  for  entertain- 
aa^nt.  The*  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  interesting,  is  to  re- 
lieve and  arouse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some  agreeable  episodes 
the  principal  subject.  These  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work 
are  best  kmnrn,  and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  repu-* 
tsujon  of  the  poet  The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  He  in 
digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  author  has  exerted  all  the  force 
mi  his  genius  ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Jirfius 
Goesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  happiness  of  a  country  lifo,  the  foble 
of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  £urydice.  So  also 
tlie  favourite  passages  in  Lucretiils^  work,  and  which  alone  could  ren- 
4ler  sueh  a  dry  and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digretf- 
oions  on  the  evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, the  description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental 
aittstratioris,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweet« 
iioss  and  harmony  of  Versification  peculiar  to  that  poet.  There  is, 
jsdeed,  nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a 
•didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  In  some  part  of 
bb  work  ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and  that 
the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  tlie  plain,  as  well  as  how 
to  rise  td  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shewn  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his  episodes 

hs4>pily  with  his  subject.     Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for  bis  address  in 

this  point.     After  seeming  to  have  left  his  husbandmen,  he  again  returns 

So  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some  raral  circumstance,  to 

terminate  his  digression.    Thus,  having  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Phsirsa* 

lia  he  subjoins  immediately,  with  much  art :    • 

SciliceT  et  tempus  veniet,  com  finibos  illis, 
Agiicoloy  incorve  temm  molitot  arstro. 
Exesa  inveniet  scabrft  nibigioe  pila  : 
Aai  gravfbus  rajtris  galeas  pulsabit  inaoes, 
Crendisqae  •ffossls  mirebitur  ossa  sepulchrli.* 

In  Englbh,  Dr.  Akenside  has  altempted  the  most  rich  and  poetica) 
form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ^  and  though^ 


*  Then,  after  leogtli  of timey  the  lab'ring  i wains 
Who  torn  the  turf  of  tbeae  anhaniv  piains> 
Shall  ruity  anns  from  the  ploasli'a  ferrows  takei 
And  over  empty  heimotspais  the  rake; 
Amus'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 

Andmigfatyrelics  of  gigantic  bones.  BayniiV. 

E  e  e 
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io  the  ^McotiM  of  Um  whole,  be  is  not  eqii«l|  be  boi,  iosevoral  poct^ 
suceeeded  bftppily,  and  displayed  much  genius.    Oc  AraMtroo^,  Mihii 
Art  of  Preserviog  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so  hig^  a  straia  as  tbe 
But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  matatains  thioagboat  a  cbasie  ami 
elegance* 

Satires  and  epistles  aaturally  ran  into  a  moUe  faauliar  style, 
aolemn  philosophical  poetry.    As  themaaners  and  eharacseia,  sMfb 
occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  tbeir  subject,  they  reqube  being  tresited 
aomewbatof  the  ease  and  freedom  of  cooveraaiMOyiaad  benoe  it  is 
Boaly  the  ^  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in  aucb  eoapoaicioiia. 

Satire,  in'  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  diiereMi 
what  it  norwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obiooff*,  and  bns  gircn 
siott  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  Io  have  been  at  fink  a  reiicof 
tbe  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  presoi  pnrtljr  in  verses  and 
ing  with  scurrility.  Enoius  and  Lucilius  cor  rat  ted  iu  g^oasnc 
at  last,  Horace  brougbl  itlato  that  form,  wbkbnow  gim  the 
nation  to  satirical  writing.  Reformation  of  manners^  is 
It  profosses  to  have  in  view  ;  and  in  order  to  this  and,  it 
liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice,  and  vicious  eharactets*  It  bna 
carried  on  in  three  difoent  manners,  by  the  three  great  anctsnt 
ists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Horace's  style  has  not  araeb 
Hon.  He  entitles  his  satire,  <  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  Co  have  ii 
rising  much  higher  than  prose  put  into  aombeta.  His  maam 
nod  gmeeAd.  They  are  rather  the  foliies  aid  weaknesses  of 
than  their  eoormoas  vices,  iHitch  he  chooses  for  the  oWect  of  bia 
He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect;  and  while  he  moraflaes  like  a 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  tbe  same  time  the  politeness  of 
Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declankatory.  He  has 
and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Hoiace ;  baft  ia  graatlj 
ferior  to  him  in  gracefulaess  and  ease.  His  satire  is  mart 
more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed  againai 
gitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him,  ^  ardet,  iastat^  jagulss^ 
whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *  adiaissas  ciroum  {irsecordia  IndiL' 
Persius  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  lire  of  Ju^oaiOiy 
of  the  politenem  of  Horace.  He  is  distinguished  for  senttmenis  of  < 
and  sublime-morality.  He  is  a  nervous  and  lively -writer;  but  aiifial, 
oAen  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
jfise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  titeo  sitif<es.  In  the  .form  oft 
tle,-indecd,  many  otber  subjects  may  be  handled,  andehher' 
ry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on  $  as  in  Ovid^s  £piatoise  Henadmm, 
smd  his  Epistolte  de  Ponto.  Such  workaas  these  are  designed  to  be 
merely  sentimental;  and  as  tbeir  merit  consists  in  being  proper  ezpr»> 
sionsofthe  passion  or  sentiment  which  forms  the  subject,  they  magr 
amume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  It.  But  didnctiG  epistlrs, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation.  Tkef  are 
commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors,  or  on  life  and  cbaractcis^ 
'in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not  purpose  to  compose  a  formal 
treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  regular  method  ;  but  gives  scope 
to  his  genins  on  some  particular  theme,  wbidi,  at  the  timey  has 
prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactk  poetry  d  this  kind,  it  isaa 
important  rule  '  quicquid  precipes,  esto  brevis.*  Much  oftbegiaee, 
both  of  satirical  and  epistoliuy  writing,  consists  in  a  spirited 
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'This  gifee  to  focb  conpotitiDii  an  edge  and  a  liydlnessy  wbtdiitrike  the 
fancy  9  and  keep  attentioo  a#Rke.  Much  of  their  ^nerit  depends  also  on 
JHSt  and  happy  .represeirtatioiis  of  chavaclers.  As  they  are  not  supported 
l»y>  those  high- beauties  of  descriptive- and  poetical  languafe  which  adom 
other  compositiens,  we  ezpectisin  retHrn^  to  be  entertained  with  livdiy 
paintingsof  men  and  maaoersy  which  are  always  pleasing ;  and  in  these,  a 
ceriainj^ghtiiiiess  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.  The  higher  spe- 
^es  of  poetry  seldoai  admit  it ;  but  here  it  is  seasonable  and  beautifnl. 

in  all  these  respects^  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Episiles  deserve  to  be  men- 
ttiened  with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this  .kind  of 
poetry.  Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appeared.  In  the 
aaerc  wblimci  parts  of  poetry,  he.  is  not  so  distinguished.  In  the  eothu- 
oiasm,  the  fire^the  force  and  copiousness  of  poetic  genius,  Drydc^i^ 
though  a  much  less  conrect  writer,  a{^am  toihaTe  been  superior  to  him. 
(kie  can 'Scarce  think  that  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry  $  but 
-wilhio  a  certaia  limited  regfion,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet.  His 
traasialion  of  the  iUiad  will  remain  a  lasting  monumoit  to  his  honour,  as 
the  most  degant  and  highly  finished  translation,  that^  perhaps,  ever  was 
{given  of  any  poetical  work.  That  he  wms  not  incapable*  of  tender 
poetry,  appears/rom the  epistleof  EloisatoAbelard,Juidfromthe  verses 
eo>  the  memory  4if  an  unfiNrtunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  senti- 
asental  productions ;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But 
Ike  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  jadgn^ent  andwit^ 
4rtth  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification.  Few 
poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment,  to  direct 
She  proper  en^leyment-of  that  wit.  This  renders  bis  Rape  of  the  Liock 
the  greatest  mastec-piece  that  perhaps  was  ever  composed,  in.  tiie  gay 
mad  sprightly  style;  and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  his  Essay  on  Man, 
smd  Ims  Ethic  Epistles,  iiis  wit  just  discovers  itself  as  much,  as  togive  a 
yiwper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.  His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so 
peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss^  whether  most  to  admire  the  original 
or  the  copy  ;  and  they  are  among  the  few  Imitations  extant,  that  have  all 
she  grace  and  ease  of  an  original.  His  paiatings  of  characters  are  ua- 
tnsal  and  lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy 
an  that  concise  spirited  style,. which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles* 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  .in  English  verse, 
as-  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding  to  the  style,  an 
elevation  widch  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed  $  while  at  the  same 
eioiehemanages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  appearsin  the  least  to  incumber 
liim;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner. 
il§e  teHs  us  himself,  that  lie  could  express  moral  observations  more  con- 
cisely, and  therefore  jmore  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  be  could  ik>  in  prose. 

Amongmoral  and  didactic  poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  eminence  to 
•be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  worits,  the  marks  o(  strong 
gemns  appear.  His  Universal  Passion,  possesses  the  full  merit  of  that 
smimated  conciseness  of  style,  aad  lively  description  of  characters,  which 
I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical  and  didactic  compositions. 
^Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too  sparkling,  and  his  sentences 
too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every 
nader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  tliere  is  much  energy  of  expression  t  in 
the  three  first,  there  are  several  pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through 
Ihem  all,  happy  images  and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur. 
But  the  sentiments  are  frequently  over-strained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style 
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it  Mo  htnh  ttnd  bbicsreio  iMpkatittgw  Anoog FraKhanliMr*,  Boikto 
hu  imdoobtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  TMr  iatar  critics  aie 
ihoirillang  to*oHow  him  any  great  tlrare  of  oiHguMi  geoiwt  or  poetic  fiff«^* 
•Bot  hit  art  of  poetry,  hit  tatirtt  and  epittl^iy  matt  efer  be  ealoeoMd 
eminent,  not  only  for  tolid  and  judidoat  thought,  bat  for  correct  and  cb- 
gaat  poetical  evprettion,  and  fortunate  imitation  of  tlie  ancienla. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  detcriptive  poetry,  vbot 
the  Ugliest  ezertiont  of  geniot  may  be  ditplayed.  By  detcriptive  poetiy, 
I  do  not  mean  any  one  particolartpeciet  or  form  of  eompotitioti.  Then 
■re  fotr  coamotitioot  of  any  length,  that  can  be  caHed  pordy  deacriptife^ 
or  wherein  toe  poet  propotet  to  himtelf  no  other  o^ect,  hot  aaerely  m 
detcribe,  without  employing  narration,  action,  or  morel  tentinest,  at  the 
grooed-work  of  hit  piece.  Detcription  it  generally  introdaeed  at  aa 
emtiellithment,  rmher  than  made  the  tabject  of  a  regular  work*  Bet 
thonffh  it  teidom  formt  a  teparate  tpeciet  of  writing,  yet  into  cvesy 
tpecict  of  poetical  compotitioa,  pattoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic  and  dra- 
matic. It  both  entert  and  pottettet  in  each  of  them  a  very  rentidernhk 
place ;  to  that  in  treating  of  poetry,  it  demandt  no  tmall  mtteatkm. 

Detcription  it  the  f^at  tettof  a  poet't  imagioatioo ;  andahrajs 
dittingoithet  an  original  from  a  tecond-rate  geniot.  To  a  wrimr  of  the 
inferior  datt,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attemptt  to  describe  h^appeart 
exhantled  by  those  who  have,  gone  before  htm  in  the  ta»e  trnck.  He 
teet  nothing  nrw,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which  he  would  paint;  hb 
conceptiont  of  it  are  loote  and  vague  $  and  hit  eiprettions  of  coan^ 
feeble  and  general.  He  givet  nt  wordt  rather  than  Ideat ;  weoMetaidi 
the  language  indeed  of  poetical  detcription,  but  we  apprehend  tke  object 
detcribed  very  indittinctly.  Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  as  iamgisr 
.tliat  we  tee  it  before  our  eyet ;  he  catchet  the  dittinguithing  featsres; 
he  givet  it  the  colourt  of  life  and  reality:  he  placet  it  in  tuch  a  li^tktl 
n  painter  could  copy  after  him.  Thit  happy  talent  it  chiefly  onrii^  to  a 
strong  imagination,  which  Brst  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circomttancet  in  descrilMg 
it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imaginatioo  of  otfacft. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  pictnresqoe 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  commea 
ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark ;  but,  as  much  aa  possifaie 
new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy,  and  draw  attention.  In  the 
next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularise  the  object  described, 
and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that  rests  in  generals,  can  be  good. 
For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  idesi 
are  formed  upon  particulara.  In  the  third  place,  all  tiie  circoinataacet 
employed  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  piece ;  that  is,  when  dnrrifais| 
a  great  object,  every  drcomstance  breoght  into  view  shoald  tend  So  af> 

Kndiie ;  or,  when  describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  i» 
otify,  that  by  this  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  ipiaginttisa 
complete  and  entire :  and  lasdy,  the  circumstances  in  description  sbosU 
be  exprsssed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  eitlwr  tot 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,'  diey  never  M 
to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  derigned  to  be  made.  Brevity^  almoit 
always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be  best  luukr- 
stood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Vid.  Poetique  Fran^ise  dc  Msrmo&tel. 
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Of  aU  prolcMed  descriptive  composkkiDt,  the  largest  and  fullest  that  I 
mm  aequaiiited  itith^  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Seasons ;  a 
woric  which  pc^^sesses  very  oncoauDoa  merit.  The  style^  ia  the  midst  of 
oittch  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured 
'^tt  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect| 
Thomson  b  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer  f  for  he  had  a  feeling  hearty 
fuid  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  Studied  aiMl  copied  nature  with  care. 
Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  described  them  properly,  bat 
.Salt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility.  The  impression  which  he 
felt,  he  transmits  to  bis  readers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  aaj 
one  of  hfs  Seasons,  without  having  the  ideas  and  feeUngSy  which  belong 
to  that  season,  recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  in- 
stances of  most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him;  such  as, 
the  shower  in  spring,  the  morning  in  summer,  and  the  man  perishing  in 
snow  in  winter.  But,  at  present,  i  shaU  produce  a  passage  of  another 
idnd,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circumstance,  to  heigh- 
ten a  description.  In  his  summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the 
torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  pestilence  that  destroved  the 
£nglish  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Vernon;  when  he  has  the 
following  lines : 

——you,  gallant  Vemoiii  saw 
Tbe  miaonble  fcenes ;  you  pityhigsa;^ 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arms  ; 
Saw  tbe  deep  racking  pane ;  the  ghastly  form ;  " 

The  lip  ^le  qufvVing  ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
Ko  nora  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agoniainc  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Heard  nightly  pluiig'd»  aisiil.the  sullen  watres, 
The  frequent  corse.——         '  I,.  1050. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this  dismal 
scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes  But  what  is  most  striking  in  the 
picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted  through  all  the  scenes  of 
distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a 
▼ulgar  poet  would  have  described  by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning 
tbe  multiplied  trophies  and  victories  of  death  But,  how  much  more  is 
the  imagination  impressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies 
thrown  overboard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling 
into  the  waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound, 
so  often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  rightly  pluog'd,  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse.* 


smz 


*The  eulogium  which  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Ihomson, 
i»  hlghy'  and|  in  my  opinbn,  ver^  iust :  ^  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of 
the  hiahest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original. 
Hii  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Mil  Ion,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are 
of  hb  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
Srattt,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life, 
with  tbe  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  In  eve* 
ly  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to 
be  detained  >  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
Sbews  hio,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions  of 
ostended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  nature, 
avbether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  spring,  tbe  8])lendonrof  summer,  the 
tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  tbe  horror  of  winter,  tskf;  in  their  ttim^  possession  of  tbe 


Mr.  PmmB^  «ric  of  tlie  HeMitif  cwMpkooiis  tiMMglMrt  tbe  «4nle 
of  it,  for  beautWol  cbetcriptm  oarratioa.  The  majmer  of  ike  HemM 
teltiag  forth  4o  vitit  the  worU ;  bis  oieeliog  ^th  a  compaiiioii,  and  the 
bostca  in  which  they  are  tiiceeMively  •eateiiaioed,  of  the  vaia  auto,  the 
covetous  man,  aod  the  good  nan,  are  pieoes  of  very  fine  paiatia^,  tooclh 
ed  vitb  a  light  aad  delkate  pencil,  orercharged  with  no  aop  afloon 
colourlag-and  oonveyiag  to  as  a  Urely  idea  of  the  object  Bat,  of 
the  Eloglish  poems  in  the  descriptive  s^l^  tbe  richest  aad  aoal 
able  are,  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pcosersso.  The  coUeetion  of  gay  imi^gn 
•a  the  one  band,  aad  of  mdaacholy  ones  on  the  other,  e:[^hibited  to  tfaaie 
two  small;  hot  inimitably  fine  poems,  aie  as  exqaisite  as  cani>e  cooceivsl 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storthoase  wheace  nsany  succeeding  poeU  hsf« 
enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  sufojecto ;  and  they  akme  an  snP 
ficient  for  illostratiag  the  observations  which  i  made,  coaoersingthe 
poper  selection  of  ciieamstanoe?  in  descriptive  writing.  Take  for 
mstaace^  the  foUowiag  passage  from  the  Penseroso  : 

■    ■    ■        'I  wslk  unteen 

Oq  the  dry,  smooth-fthaven  ffteo, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon^ 

Riding  near  her  hig;he8t  noon ; 
'  Like  one  that  had  l>een  led  astrav 

Throuch  the  Heaven's  wide  patbleat  way* 

And  OR,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  risin?  groand, 

I  hear  the  far-off  caruw  sound, 

Over  some  wide  watered  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar; 

Or,  ifthe  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  stitl  removed  place  will  fit,  ' 

Where  flowing  embers  tbroi^  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  > 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  crieket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hourt 

Be  seen,  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  1  may  outwatch  the  Bear 

With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  nnsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

Th'  immortal  mind,  that  bath  forsook 

Her  mansion  In  this  fleshy  nook ; 

And  of  those  daemons  that  ai«  found 

la  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions;  all  is  partkakr; 
all  is  picturesque ;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  but  a  simple  style, 
and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of  one  daS} 
and  recall  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind :  particular- 
ly the  walk  by  moon-light ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  heard  dislaot; 
tbe  dying  embers  in  the  chamber;  the  bell- man's  call;  and  tbe  lamp 
seen  it  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  tbe 
conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.     He  does  not  rest  long  on  on^  cir- 

I 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  are  socceMve^ 
varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  to  much  of  his  own  fnthrmitiffri 
that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  sentiments.'  The  eea- 
sure  which' the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomeon's  diction,  is  no  less  just 
and  well  founded,  that  <  It  Is  too  eiuberaot;  and  may  somethaes  be  charged  with  M- 
lug  the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 
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cumstaa^tt,  or  empl&y.  tLgrwttmamy  wivrdf  t<Kd«pcnb0  it;  wb|<A  always 
Bftftkes  the- inifiresskii  fuot  and  languid/;  bat  placing  it  in  op^  stvoQgi 
point  "of  vi«w^  full  and  etear  btfore  tbe  reader,  he  theije-leaives  it.  . 

<  f  roai'  hi9  slnekl  and:  bit  helmet/  says  UoRfier,  describiiig  opie  of  hi9f 
heraeaiDrbatlle^  ^  Fraoi  his  shield  and  bis  helmet,  there  q;»arkled  an 
incessant  blaze ;  like  the  aotaional  star,  wben  it  appears  in  its  bright*^ 
ness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and  lively ;  but  when 
it  comes  into'  Mr.  I^ope's  hand,  it  evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines, 
ea^  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in  different  words : 

High  on  fai0  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
Hi«  beamy  shield  emits  a  liviag  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams sapplie«, 
Liko  the  red  star  that  fires th'  aulamnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  oliserved,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  ioleipn  or  great 
objects,  the  concise  manner  is,  almost  always,  proper.  Descriptions  o^ 
gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified  and  prolonged ;  aa 
strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected  in  these.  Bt\t  where 
a  stiblime,  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seiz^  at 
OQce ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  im- 
age^ than  by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration.  <  t{is  facQ 
was  without  form,  and  dark,'  says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  <  the  stars 
dim  twinkling  .through  his  form;  thrice  he  sighecTover  the  hero ;  an<i| 
thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  objects, 
the  poel,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  alwi^s  to  mix  living 
beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are  apt  to  pall  upon 
ps,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  introduce  life  and  action 
into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to  every  painter  who  is  a  mas- 
ter of  his  firt.  Seldom,  has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  without 
some  human  being  represented  on  the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on 
lome  account  concerned  in  it: 

H3c  gelidi  fontes,  h)c  moUia  pruta  Lycorii 
'  Htc  o^mus^  htc  ipso  tecom  cosumerer  «vo  *  ^ 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  ns  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
descriptran  of  the  */<m<e5,*  the  *  nenvus/'  and  the  ^prcua^  in  the  most 
poetical  modem  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this  stroke, 
atich,  in  a  few  words,  brings  borne  to  the  heart  all  the  beauties  of  the 
place  :  ^  bic  ipso  tecum  consu merer  sevo.'  It  is  a  great  beauty  in 
Miteon's  Ailegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  foil  of  persons* 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  descriptiori,  should  jbe  as  marked 
and  particalsr  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  distinct  and 
complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more  conspicuous 
to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or  hill,  is  specified, 
than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  ^ves  to  description.  Thus, 
in  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  images 

'  '  "  ■  '  ,■■■■-■■'.  ....  -^ 

*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads» 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads, 
Here  conld  1  wear  my  careless  life  aWAy» 
Afid  ill  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.  -      ViRc.  F^ci.  X.  Wartof 
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tre  eooHiKHily  partfcuhirised  by  th«  objects  to  wbkh  thej  alhide.  It » 
the  <  rote  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of  the  valliet ;  the  flock  which  feadt  oa 
Mount  Qilead  ;  the  ttream  which  comes  from  Momit  LebaiMin.  Come 
with  roe,  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amaoa,  from 
the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  movataiaf 
of  the  leopards/    Chap.  iv.  8.     So  Horace : 

Qaid  dedicatam  po»cit  ApolUnem 
Vateif  quid  oral  de  patera  novam 

Fundeiia  liqooreni  r  non  optmas 
Sardine  legates  feracis ; 
Non  eataoie  grata  Calabriae 
Armenta ;  non  anrum  aut  ebur  Indicuni) 

Non  nira,  que  Liris  quiet  & 

Mordet  aqui,  tacitumus  onuiis.*  Lib.  L  Ode  SI. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poKksl 
description,  fn  VirgiPs  second  iEneid,  where  he  describes  the  bom* 
ing  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  repre- 
sented, that  the  reader  nnds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  horror. 
The  death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  master  piece 
of  description.  All  the  circumstances  of  Ihe  aged  monarch  arraying 
himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  ^  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  dtar 
fn  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
his  indignation  wh^n  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons: 
the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws ;  with  Pyrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  aiid 
his  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  and  with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and 
Milton's  account,  both  of  paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  fnmidi 
many  beautiful  instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints 
hi  strong  and  lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances  ;  and 
his  chief  «excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart.  One  of  hrs  fvHest 
descriptions  is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  ;  *  I  have  seea 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  6re  had  resounded 
within  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls  ;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head  ;  the  moss  whistled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  wav* 
ed  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  M oina.  Silence  is  in  ^ 
house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  oe  omitted  on  this  occasioB, 
as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature.  Thoi^ 
it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency  lies,  yet 
his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by  a  single 
stroke  ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  which  ooo> 

*  When  at  Apollo's  hallowed  shrine 
Tho  poet  hails  the  power  divine^ 
And  here  his  first  libation  poun» 
What  Is  the  blessing  he  implores  ? 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  graiai 
That  yellows  o*er  Sardioia's  plain^ 
Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead  ; 
Nor  Ivory  of  spotless  shine , 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  tlie  mine : 
Nor  the  rieh  fields  that  Liris  laves. 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves.  WwMttpti 
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veys  to  the  fancy  as  nfttoral  and  beaatiful  ao  image,  as  can  poteiUy  b« 
exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right  choic6 
of  epithiets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  careless  in  this 
particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to  complete  tha 
Verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and<  hence  they  are  so  unmeaning  and 
redundant ;  expletive  words  only,  \^hich  in  pla^'e  of  adding  any  thing  to 
,  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's  ^  Liquidi  fontes,'  and 
Horace*8  '  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  roust,  f  am  afraid,  be  assigned 
to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epitliet  that  water  is  liquid,  or  that 
snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology.  Every  epithet  should 
either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to 
raise  and  heighten  its  known  signification.     So  in  Miiion, 

Who  shell  tempt  with  waad'ring  feet 

The  dark,  nnbottom'd,  infinite  abyss, 

And  throQgh  (he  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncouth  way  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flighty 

Upborn  wltli  indefatieabie  wings, 

Over  the  vast  abrupl  ?  B.  IT* 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description,  and 
assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet — ^the  unbottomed 
abyss — the  palpable  obscure — the  uncouth  way — the  indefatigable  wing 
— serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and  distinct  But  there  are 
many  general  epithets,  which,  thoagli  they  appear  to  raise  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined, 
and  are  now  become  so  trite  and  beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be 
perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  '  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy— « 
mighty  chiefs — bloody  war— gloomy  shades— direful  scenes,'  an^d  a  thou- 
sand more  of  the  same  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good 
poets ;  but  with  which  poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  Where,  atf 
the  great  props  of  their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell 
to  the  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose;  but  they  serve 
not  in  the  least  to  illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary ^hej  ■ 
load  thp  style  with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  o(  genius,  by  one  well  chosen 
epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a  single  word,  to 
paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark  this  effect  of  an 
epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas : 

Where  were  ye,  ^'ymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Closed  o*er  the  head  of  your  ]ov*d  Lycidas  ? 

J'or  neither  were  ye  playing:  on  tlic  steep, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famiAis  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  fop  of  Mosa  higby     - 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  itrefaiH. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  ^  Deva^s  wizard  stream'  is  admirably  ima* 
ged ;  by  this  one  word,  presentiag  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic  ideas,  of  a 
river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunted  by  wiz- 
ards and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  ijfi  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives  to 
the  river  Hydaspes.    A  good  man,  s^s  he^  stands  in  need  of  no  arms. 

Si  ve  per  Syrtes  iter  aestnosas, 

Sive  (actoms  per  inhospitaleta      k 

F  f  f     \ 
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Cwif (WW ;  ^  y  Jo—  fcMowM 
Lambit  Hydatpet.* 

This  cptthel  <  faMosus/  one  of  the  eommenUtors  on  Horace  has  cbang- 
td  into  <  sabttlotus,'  or  sandy ;  substilutiog,  by  a  sUaoge  want  of  taste, 
the  common  and  trivial  e|>ithet  of  the  sandy Viver,  in  place  of  thai  beau- 
tiful iMcture  wHicli  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes  the  roiaantic 
rivefi  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  profMietyy 
when  accounting  for  D«dalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortuae  of  his  sen 

Icaroi : 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  ia  auro. 

Bis  patris  cecidere  manus.f  <£!t.  ▼!. 

These  instances  and  observations  may  give  some  jv^t  idea  of  true  p<K 
etical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's  de- 
scriptive talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing  com* 
mon*place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  higher  concej^ 
tiQ,n  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an  indistinct 
idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They  set  belore  iis 
such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view^  strike  and  warm  the 
fancy  ;  they  give  u;  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a  painter  could  lay  holdoff 
and  work  after  them  ;  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  aiost  decisive 
trials  of  the  real  merit  of  description 


LECTURE  XU. 


THE  POETET  OF  TH£  HEBRBWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are  at  presoot  empUyai 
in  eiamining^  the  ancient  Bebivw  poetry,  or  that  of  the  acnptorasi 
joatly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  th^  sacred  books  ia  ao  higber  It^ 
tjban  as  they  present  to  us  the  roost  ancient  monuments  of  poetiy  eaiaat, 
at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they,  affurd  a  curious  abjecC  of  eriticiaiia  Tbey 
display  the  taste  of  a  renK>te  age  and  coaniry.  They  exhibit  a  apeeies 
of  compojiition,  very  diHereat  from  any  other  willi  which  we  ai«  ae- 
^  qoaintcd,  and,  at  tlia  saaie  time,  beautilul.  Considered  as  inspired  wri* 
tiags,  they  give  rise  to  disciissioas  of  another  kind.  Bot  it  is  omr  basi* 
ness,  at  present,  to  consider  them  not  in  a  theological  but  in  a  ciitical 
view :  and  it  most  needs  give  pleasure*  if  we  shall  find  the  beaaty  and 
dignity  of  the  composition,  adeqaite  to  the  weight  and  la^rtance  of 
the  matter.    Dr.  Lowth's  learned  treatise,  ^  De  Sacra  Faesi  Hebrmo> 

*  Whether  through  Lybia's  buroiog  sands  ^ 

Our  Journay  le«ds,  or  Seythia's  laudsi 
Amidit  tk'  vabospitabte  waste  of  iaow% 
Or  whera  the  {abuloas  Hydasptf  flows.  FaAMis^. 

t  Here  hapless loanii badlbaad bis aart, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain  d  his  art  ; 
He  twice  essayed  to  cast  bis  son-fn  gold. 

Twice  from  bis  bead  be  dropObM  the  lonDiag  mooM.  Daroav. 

In  this  tranilatioo  the  tfaoocht  is  JaaOjr  given ;  bat  flba  baaty  of  tfaaaiyiesMoa '  l» 
Iriis  manns/  which  ia  the  origuial  couvay^  the  thought  wkkso  much  teadsnwss^is  kM^ 


Yvm,'  Miglitto  be  perated  by  all  whe  4emr€  to  become  ^tkoronghly  icc- 
qoatnted  with  this  subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valoable,  both  ibt 
the  elegrance  of  its  composition  and  for  the  justness  of  tlie  criticism 
which  it  coatains.  In  this  lecture,  as  1  cannot  IRustrtite  the  subfect  with 
tnosre  benefit  to  the  reader^  than  by  fdlowing  the  tract  of  iSiat  ingenious 
««itlK»r,  I  shall  make  moeh  use  of.  his  observations. 

I  need  not  speod  many  words  in  sHewing,  that  among  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficien^> 
ly  discovers^  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  wfrici^ 
«8  prose  compoaitiofls.  While  the  historical  books^  and  legislative  wr7* 
tings  of  Mosesi  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composition,  the  book  of 
Joby  tbe  psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  several  passagea 
scattered  occasionly  through  the  historical  books,  carry  the  most  plaia 
-and  distingaisfaiog  marks  of  poetical  writtog. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting,  that  originaHy  these  were 
written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured   numbers  ;  though,  as  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most  can  aff- 
'Certaitt  it  but  imperfectly.     CoBceming  this  point  there  have  been  great 
controversies  among  learned   men^  which   it  is  immateriid  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  discuss.     Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our  own  trans^ 
lation,  which  iaexiremdy  literal,  we  ihid  fdain  marks  of  many  par6 
o^  the  origiflBl  being  written  io  a  measurcti  style  ;  and  the  '  disjecta 
snemhra  poi^tse,^  oAen  shew  themselves^   Let  any  person  read  the  hia- 
toricai  introdocttoo  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  first  and  second 
<drapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter,  and  be  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that  he  passes  all  at  once 
from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.    Not  only  the  poetical  netih 
timents  and  the  figored  style,  warn  him  of  the  change ;  hot  the  cadence 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangemeAl  of  the  words  are  sensibly  altei^ed^ 
the  change  b«9  great  as  when  he  passe*  from  reading  Cesar's  Com* 
flientaries,  to  read  Virgil's  iEneid.     This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
aaered  Scrfptnr**s  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the  stricteft 
aense  of^at  word  ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  shew  that  they  contain  kistm- 
oesof  most  of  the  different  forms  of  poetical  writing.     It  may  be  proph. 
er  to  remark  in  passing,  that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument 
in  honour  of  poetry.    No  person  can  imagvne  that  Co  be  a:  frivolous  and 
«oote«ptible  art,  which  has  been  employed  by '  wviters  undet  divf ne 
iaspiratioB ;  and  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper  chamiel,  for  conveying  fo 
4fce  world  die  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

Frnr  the  earliest  thnes,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  men^on  is  made  of  the  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  emptnyment  of  the 
persons  trained  in  ^uch  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God^  accom-  ' 
paaied  wi^  varieos  inslroments.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  (chap.  x. 
7.)  we  iad^4>n  a  pabltc  occasion,  a  company  of  these  propheta  coming 
dawn  firom  Ae  htU  where  their  school  was,  <  prophesying,'  it  is  said, 
'  With  the  psaltery,  tabret  and  harp  before  them.'  But  in  the  days  of 
king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  their  greatest  height.  For 
4iM  service  ei  the  tabernacle^  he  appointed  four  thousand  Levitcs,  di* 
mted  into  Iwenty-IOBr  eooTses,  and  marshalled  under  several  leaders, 
ade  bamness  it  was  to  siogliyaMSiand  tn  peribrm  the  iitstnimen- 
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tal  music  in  tke  psbUc  worship*  Attph,  Henan^  and  Jeduthini^  vbr 
tbe cliief directors  of  ibe  music;  and  from  the  titles  of  some  psulms, 
it  vould  appear  that  they  were  also  eminent  composen  of  hyaaiBs  or 
sacred  poems.  lo  chapter  jxv.  of  the  first  Book  of  Chrooides,  «n  ac- 
count is  given  of  David's  institutioosy  relating  to  the  sacred  mosic  aad 
poetry ;  which  were  certainly  more  costly^  more  splendid  amd  nsag- 
Dtficenty  thainever  obtained  in  the  public  senrice  of  any  other  natioit. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular  na- 
^ture,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period  into 
respondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which  answer  to 
another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the  Srst  member  of  the  period  a 
sentiment  is  expressed  ;  and  in  the  second  member,  the  same  sentimest 
is  amplifitHl,  or  is  repeated  in  dtflerent  terms,  or  sometimes  cootrastei 
with  its  opposite  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  structure,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  words  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general 
strain  of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on 
opening  tiie  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  psalm  xcvL  *  Smg  onto  the 
Lord  a  new  8ong«-*sing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord, 
and  bless  his  name — shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare 
his  glory  among  the  heathen — his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Loni  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised^— he  is  to  be  feared  above 
all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  hioh-^^trength  and  beusty 
are  in  his  sanctuary,'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form  of 
composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so  much  of  a 
poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the 
original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentence  are  preserved; 
which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  thin  regular  altematioo  and 
pondeoce  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the 
mon  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poeticd  composition  among  the  Hebcews, 
is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their  sacred  hymai 
were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  aad  they 
were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers  and  musicians,  who 
answered  alternat^y  to  each  other.  When,  for  instance,  one  band 
began  the  hymn  thus  : '  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  ;*  the 
chorus,  or  semtchorus,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle  :  <  Let  ths 
multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.'— <  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,'  sung  the  one  ;  the  other  replied,  ^  Judgment  and  righteooH 
ness  are  the  halMtation  of  his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  thmr  poetry, 
when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes 
and  antistrophes  correspondent  to  each  other  ;  whence,  it  k  probahfe, 
the  antiphon^  or  responsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many 
christian  chuKbes,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  £Era,  that  the  Levites  sang  is 
this  manner;  ^Alternatiro, or  by  course  (Ezra  lii.  11.)  $  and  someef 
David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed  in  order  to  he 
thus  performed.  The  94th  Psahn,  in  particular,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble 
efiiect  when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  iUnstrated 
it.  The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  he  atleadmg  the  proceasioa. 
The  Levites  and  singers,  divided  into  their  several  couises,  aad  acoooi* 
panied^with  all  their  mosicnl  instrameats,  led  the  way;    AAer  the  intra- 
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dilution  to  the  Psakn,  m  the  two  first  vcfMs,  when  the  procession 
begins  to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  the. question  is  put,  as  by  a  semicho* 
rus,  <  Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place  P'  The  response  is  made  by  the  foil  chorus  with  the  great* 
«st  dignity :'  He  that  bath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not 
lifted  up  bis  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfiilly.'  As  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  eiclamation :  ^  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates, 
smd  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shaJt 
come,  in.'  Here  the  Semichornsi  plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower 
▼oice,  ^  Who  is  the  King  of  Olory  ?'  and  at  the  mdraent  when  the  ark  is 
introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  the 
whole  chorus :  ^  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord  mighty  in 
'battle.'  I  take  notice  of  (his  instance  the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  shew 
bow  much  of  the  grace  and  magnificence  of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed 
of  all  poems,  depends  upon  our  Itnowin^  the  particular  occasions  for 
which  they  were  composed,  and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which 
they  were  adapted ;  and  how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to 
IIS  through  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the 
Hebrew  history,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  correspond- 
ing verticles,  being  noiversally  introduced  into  the  hymns  or  musical 
poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other  poeticai 
writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  portions,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  to  much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But 
the  mode  became  familtar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as < much  at 
in  the  Psalms  of  *  David ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah : 

ichap.  xl.  1.)  *  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  tbe 
jord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  )6  i  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — ^and 
gross  darkness  tbe  people.  But  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  wridng  is  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry;  very  dlffe*^ 
rent  from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poots. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred  poet* 
ry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise,  bold,  and 
figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength,  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  characters. 
One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or  contrast,  might 
tend  to  enfeeUe  their  style.  But  they  conduct  themselves  so,  as  not  to 
produce  this  efi*ect.  Their  sentences  are  always  short.  Few  superflo- 
Oils  words  are  used.  The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  npon  long. 
To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  sublimity ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might 
profit  much,  by  imitating  in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment For,  as  Ijiave  formerly  had  occasion  to  shew,  nothing  is  so  great 
an  enemy  to  the  sublime,  as  prolixity  or  difiuseness.  The  mind  is  never 
so  much  aflfiscted  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is 
struck  all  at  once ;  by  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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Mme  ikfte,  WMktii  it.    MMt  of  the  aaeiettodglaftl  pctcteoff  all 
are  simpla  aad  codcIm.    TW  sup«rfl«kie»  ind  cKerescciiees  of  sCjfk^ 
were  tlie  resdt  of  imitatioB,  mi  after^timef ;  when  coai^ositia* 
into  inferior  ImiMby  and  iDwatlfiraai  art  and  studj,  more  tha»  fi 
tive  geokif . 

No  wrMags  whatever  abound  so  madt  with  the  oMMt  bold  and 
ted  figuveft,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  littlo  opow  this 
article;  as,  tl^.reagh  oar  early  familiarity  with  ihese  books  fa  feiniliaiii/ 
toooftea  with  the  saaadof  the  words^  rather  thaa  with  their  sewee  aad 
moaiang)  heaoties  of  style  escape  at  to  the  Scriplare)  which,  in  aaf 
other  book,  weaM  draw  particvhw  atteatioa«  Metaphors,  coinpariMaBy 
•llegoriea,  and  persoaificalions,  are  there  pariicalariy  ftequeal^  hi  osdar 
to  <&  justice  to  these,  it  is  oecessary  that  we  traasport  ours^ves  sis  Mash 
as~  we  caa  iato  the  land  of  Jtid«a ;  and  place  bafbre  our  eyes  that  soeoeiy 
and  those  objects  wifth  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  eoaversant 
Some  altantioQ  of  this  kmd  is  requisite,  hi  order  to  relish  the  writio^  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country^  aiid  a  diierent  age.  For  the  iaagery  of 
every  good  poet  bcopied  from  nature,  and  re^ life;  II  il  wtn  tSt  so^  M 
ooiiid  not  be  Isveiy ;  and  therefore,  in-  osder  to  eater  iato  the  proprte^ 
of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  ^o  place  ourselves  in  his  sttaaiiQa* 
Ndw  we  shall  iad  that  the  metaphors  and  comparisona  of  the  Hchicw 
poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view  ai  the  aatund  objeeto  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  empR^y meats  of  their  oommoa  lile. 

Natural  objects  are  la  some  measure  common  lo  ihem  wids  poets  ef 
aU  ages  and  coaatries*  Light  and  davkness,  tsees  and  flowers,,  the  Ibraa 
aad  the  cnhivated  Md,  suggest  to  them  many  beamiful  figures.  Bat.  ia 
ovder  to  tf^lish  then'  figuras  ai  this,  kind,  we  must  talnr  aolice,  Ibt 
aev^rat  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circuaistanc^  of  she  Imd  if 
Judeea.  During  the  summn*  months,  little  or  no  rata  falls  throughosi 
all  that  region.  While  the  heats  coatiaued,  the  couatry  %Was  intolen^ 
pasehed ;  want  of  water  was  a  great  distress  ;  and  a  plentifui.  shovt^ 
islting,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  ^e  of  natare,  wai 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  thaa  the  &m 
causes  caa  suggest  to  us.  Heaoe,  to  represent  distress,  sach  frcquasi 
^dhisions  among  them,  ^  to  a  dry  »id  thirsty  land  wheue  no  water  is  f 
and^nce,  to  dieseribe  a  change  fnim  distress  to  prosperity,  their  nMs* 
phors  are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  outsf 
springs  in  the  desart.  Thas  in  Iwuah, '  The  wilderness  aad  the  suBmy 
place  shall  be  ghul,  aad  the  desart  ^sdl  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  tmn. 
For  in^the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  stseams  in  thedessst; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and  the  thirsty  land,  •priags 
of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  draguns  there  shall  be  girass,  arith  rusbs^ 
and  reeds.^  Cfaap^  ixzi*  1,  6,  7-  Images  of  this  nature  areTOiy  fiunil* 
iar  to  Isuiah,  and  occur  in.  maay  parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Jodaea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  daring  the  rahsy 
exposed  to  freqoeat  hsondatioas  by  the  rushing  of  torteats,  whieh 
dowa  suddenly  from  the  moantaias,  and  carried  every  thiog  before  Aeai; 
and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  aAnually  oieertoirad  its  haaha. 
Hence  the  frequent  allttsions.  to  ^  the  ndise,  and  to  the  rushings  of  maay 
waters ;'  and  henee  great  calamities  so  oiten  compared  to  the  overioi^ 
tag  torrent,  which,  ia  sach  a  country,  must  havebeea  iamges 
larly  striking ;  *  Deep  calleth  uatodeep  at  the  aoise  of  tl^  waier 
all  thy  waves  and  thy  biUows  art  gone  over  me.'    Psaha  alik  7. 
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The  !«•  BMitt  remaifcftUe  moaifttin*  of  ibe  cotrntry^  wtre  Lthfoa 
9iid  Carmtl  $  Ibe  fernier  noted  for  it»  height,  aad  the  woods  of  lolty 
c»dan  that  covered  it  (  Ibe  letter  for  tta  beaMt^  and  iMrttlitj,  the  ricfanefo 
of  ks  vinet  Mid  olives.  Hencei  with  the  gr^ett  proprieiyy  Lebaooo  it 
omployed  as  an  laiagie  of  whatever  is  greaty  strong,  or  nmgaificeiit ;  Car- 
mel,  of  what  is  soMling  aad  beantifok  '  The  glory  of  Lebamm/  say* 
baiafa,  <  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  eaceJhmcy  of  Carmel.'  (auv.  2.) 
Lebanon  is  often  pat  metaphorscaUjr  for  tlie  whole  stale  or  people  of 
Israeli  lor  the  leesple,  iof  tbe  king^  Assyriaf  Carnsd^lbr  theUcsainge 
eif  peace  and  prosperity.  *-  His  oonntenance  is  as  Lebanon/  say's  SolmaoBi 
apeakingof  tne  dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  hot  wlien  he  descrtbea 
frmaie  beauty^  '  'nine  head  is  like  saMiol  CanneL'    Song  v«  ld«  and 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head^  that  in  the  imagM  of  ihe 
wmM  andterrihle  kindy  with  which  the  sacred  poels  afaaandy  llMy  plainly 
draw  their  descriptions  froset  that  violence  of  the  elementSi  and  dMtse 
oeocQSsioas  of  nalnrc,  with  which  their  climate  rendoned  tbeni  acc|oaint- 
ed«  Earthqnakes  were  not  aafreqaent ;  aad  the  tempest  of  bail,  thiin«' 
der^  and  lighloing,  i»  Judaea  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whiiWinds 
amd  darkness,  far  exocad  any  tfatng  of  that  sort  whkh  hsppens  ia  mora 
tessperatc  regions.  Isaiah  describes,  wiib  great  mafeaty,  the  eaiAb 
<  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  druakard,  and  removed  like  acoCti^.'  (xm» 
20. )  Aad  in  those  cU cuoKtaaces  of  teh^or,  with  which  an  appeuNranee 
of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  tke  18th  psahn,  when  his  ^  pavilion  roand 
about  him  was  darkness  4  when  hailstofies  and  coab^of  fiiis  were  hm 
TOice  ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  watecs  are  said  toi 
be  seen,  and  the  foundatiaas  of  the  hills  dlMoveretl ;'  thoogb  there  may 
be  seme  reference,  as  Dr.  L<owth  thinks^  to  die  history  of  God's  dsscent 
upon  Blount  Siaai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  figures  were 
taken  diracdy  ^m  those  commotions  of  Haturewith  which  the  author 
was'  acquainted^  aad  whidi  suggested  staooger  and  nobler  images  than 
what  now  occur  to  us. 

Beside  the  aafiural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rites  of 
their  region,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  .common  ^  Hfe,  fro> 
qnently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  aoKM^  the  Hebrews.  They 
werwa  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  aad  paatarage.  These 
were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  nnc  disdainoi  by  their 
patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  LitUe  addicted  to  commerce;  sepa- 
rated fcem  the  nrst  of  the  world' by  dsetrlaws  and  their  religion ;  they 
were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  slate,  strangers  in  a  great  measuro 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  of  course,  die  m^ay  aHu- 
stons  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  ^  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters,'  and 
to  the  care  and  watchfubiess  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock^  which  carry 
to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness  in  them,  in  the  23d  psahn,  and 
ki  many  other  passages  of  the  poetical  writings  of  scripturci  Hencoy 
all  the  images  founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  wine  press, 
Ihe  threshiag  floor,  the  stubble  and  the  chaflC  To  disrelish  all  swelt 
images,  is  the  rfiect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent, 
smd  moch  moire  minute  and  particular,  ia  his  similies,  founded  on  what 
wa  now  caU  low  life ;  but,  in  his  managemeat  of  them,  far  inferior  to 
the  sacred  writers,  who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
kindsQmewharof  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  ennoble  them.  What  inex 
p€csvU>le  grandeur  doea  the  foUowing  luisd  image  in  Isaiah,ibr  instance 
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recdvi^  from  the  intervention  of  the  deity :  <  The  nations  sindl  mA 
like  the  rushing  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  th^ 
f  ball  fly  far  off ;  and  thby  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  moaatn 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions^  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  ceremi^ 
nies  of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean  and  an- 
dean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service  ;  to  the  dress  of  their 
priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  Incidents  recorded  in  their  sacred  history  f 
as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of  God  upon  Moool  Sioaiy 
and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  [sraelites  through  the  Red  Sea.  The 
religiiin  of  the  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws  and  civil 
constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites  that  occnpied  their 
senses ;  it  was  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national  history  and 
establishment;  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  is 
this  nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  wen 
uncommonly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in  a 
high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real  6b^ 
jects  that  were  before  their  eyes ',  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being  more 
complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas  and 
manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works  we  find 
ourselves  continnally  in  the  land  of  Judasa.  The  palm  trees,  and  the 
«edars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  ter« 
ritory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  pe(^)te« 
and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  <fif« 
lerent  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sac/ed  poets  are  generally  shoc^ 
touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than  hranchiog  ont 
into  little  episodes.     In  this  respect,  they  have  perhaps  an   advantage 
over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  :  whose  comparisons,  by  the  Ux^jk 
to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  too  mud^ 
and  carry  too  visible  marks  of  study  and  labour.     Whereas,  in  the  He- 
brew poets,  they  a[^ar  more  lilie  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just 
gianciiig  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  retamiog  to  its 
track.     Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe 
the  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are  osU- 
ed  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel :  (xiiii. 
d.)  '^  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ;  even  a 
morning  without  douds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  esrtb, 
by  clear  shining  after  rain.''     This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  for* 
mal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When  for- 
merly treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that  remarka- 
bly fine  and  well  supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the  SOth  Psalm, 
wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parables, 
which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  full;  and 
if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those 
early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode  throughout  all  the  eastern  na* 
tions,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  an^d  represents* 
tions. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
scripture^  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldne^  and  sublimity,  is  prosopopcris 
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or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by  any  poets,  are  so 
magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired  writers.  On  great  oc- 
casions, they  animate  every  part  of  nature;  especially,  when  any  ap- 
pearance or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  '*  Before  him 
went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid — the 
iDOQntains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled. — The  overflowing  of  the  water 
passed  by; — the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.** 
Whert  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  introduces  the 
^T)cep,  saying,  it  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me. — 
I^estruction  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our 
tfars."  Theft  noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  de- 
scribes the  fali  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  df  personified  objects; 
the  fir-trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the 
fW!  of  the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet 
^  bim  at  his  coming;  and  the  dekd  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triompn.  In  the  san^e  strain,  are  these  many  lively  and  pas- 
sionate apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things,  with 
which  the  prophetical  writing?  every  where  abound.  "  O  thou  sword'  of 
the  Lord  f  how  lon^  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  (he 
sbstbbard,  rest  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,*'  (as  the  reply  is  in- 
stantly made)  "  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon,^ 
and  the  sea-shore;  there  hath  he  appointed  it."    Jeiem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  it5sian- 
dts,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyoild  the 
style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  animated.  It  is  et- 
'  tremely  diflbrent  from  that  regular  correct  expression,  to  which  out 
ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration. 
The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  represented  ns  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Every  object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to, 
as  if  present.  The  transition  is  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion'  of^en 
obscure ;  th^  persons  are  often  changed ;  figures  crowded,  tind  heaped 
upoaone  another.  Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  chdrac* 
ter.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labour* 
ing  to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  scriptures  in  general,  I  shall 
conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  scripture, 
are  chiefly  the  di4|ptic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the  didactic 
.species  of  poetry,  me  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  The 
nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many 
distinguished  graces,  and  figures  of  expression.  At  the  10th  chapter 
the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  Is 
continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however,  that  sententious  pointed  man-. 
ner,  and  that  artful  constructiori  of  period,  which  distinguish  all  the' 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  tbi^ 
bead  ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  scripture ; 
such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan ;  several  pas-, 
sages  in  the  prophetical  books;  and  several  of  David's  Psalms,  compos- 
ed on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d  psalm,  in  particular, 
is,  in  the  highest  degree^  tender  and  plaintive.    But  the  most  regul^  and 
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perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  scriptore,  perhaps  in  the  wbole  woiid, 
is  the  book)  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  As  the  propbet 
mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city, 
.  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  afiectiag  inn 
a(^e8  .wliich  a  subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The  coropoatkHi  is 
uncommonly  artiiicial.  By  turns,  th«  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  iheir  sorrows ;  and  io  the  end^  a 
chorus  of  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplicatioas 
to  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  frofli«NV 
translation,  are  lonj^^  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poet- 
ry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  better  adapt* 
td  to  the  querimoiiious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  paaloral 
poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  b  undonbt- 
ediy  a  mystical  allegory ;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 
perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of  shepherdt; 
and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images^  £rom 
beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompamcd  with 
music,  the  old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hyiims 
and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books,  such  as  the  Sons  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others 
of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  odes.  In  Uiese,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyrk  poc^ 
ly;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful  and  triumphant;  sometimes  solemn 
and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  From  these  instances, 
it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptfitc%  faM 
exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  difierent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  thore  is  an  evi* 
dent  diversity  of  style  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  diferentcharactcts 
in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  reading  their  writ^ 
ings  with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  of  the  sacred  poets 
are,  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David  and  Isaiah.  As  the  compo- 
sitions of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  style 
and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two.  The  faaaaer 
In  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly  ezcds,  is  the 
pleasing,  the  sofU  and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms  there  are  many  loAy 
and  sublime  passages;  but,  in  strength  of  description,  he  yields  to  Job; 
in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Fsaiah.  It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandear,  for 
which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished  ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  retams, 
when,  upon  some  occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  psalms  in  whkh 
he  touches  us  most,  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiiiess  of 
the  righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  G6d ;  expresses  the  tender  bremhiogs 
of  a  devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  afl*ectionate  supplications  to 
.  Heaven.  Isaiah  is  without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  ntaterial 
circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  scripture  appear  to  have  been  more 
happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majesty  is  his 
reigning  character ;  a  majesty  more  commanding,  and  more  unifonnlj 
supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  oif  the  Old  Testanaeat 
poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity 'and  grandeur,  both  in  his  con- 
ceptions and  expressions^  which  is  altogetiier  anparaileledi  aod  peca- 
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liar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  i^nd  order  too,  ami  a  more 
visible  distributioD  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.     Isaiah  employs 
himself  generally  on  magnihcent  subjects.    Jeremiah  has  little  turn  for 
the  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.    Ezekiel,  in 
poetical  grace  and  elcqance,  is  much  inferior  to  them   both  ;  but  be  is  . 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force  and  ardour.    To, use 
the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop   Lowth,  with  regard  to  this  prophet : 
*  Cstatroz,  vehemens,  tragicus  ^  in  sensibus,  fervidus,.acerbus,  indigna- 
bundus  ;    in    imaginibus  \fecundus,  truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  pene 
deformis  ;  in  diciione  grandiloquus,  gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incul- 
tns  ;  frequens  in  repetitionibuS;  non  decoris  aut  gratiaet  causa,  sed  ex 
indignatione  et  violentia.  Quicquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  sedul6  per* 
sequitur ;  in  eo  unice  hseret  defixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.     In 
cseteris,  a  plerisque  vatibus  fortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad 
quod  videtur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimimm,  vi,  pondere,  impetu, 
granditate  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit.'    The  same  learned  writer 
icompares  Isaiah  to  .Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to 
jEschylus.     Most  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical  ;  of  Jeremi- 
ah and  Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  l>e  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Amimg  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  espe- 
cially Nahum,  are  distingoisbed  for  poetical  spirit.    In  the  prophecies  ^ 
of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  reputed  the 
most  ancieat  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author  uncertain.  It  is  re- 
narkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  or  manners 
of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumtta,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  imagery  employed  is  gen* 
erally  of  a  different  kind,  from  what  I  before  shewed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of 
sacred  history,  to  the  religions  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Car- 
mel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climfllte  of  Jud«a.  We  find  few 
comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents ;  these  were  not  familiar  ob- 
jects in  Arabia.'  But  the  longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book, 
is  to  an  object  frequent  and  wellJcnown  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails 
in  the  season  of  heat,  and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  travellef.   - 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
smy  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all)  except 
those. of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all  the  inspired 
poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  description,  charac^ 
terise  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  g^veti.  Let  us  remark  only  those 
strung  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  passages  taken 
from  the  18th  sind  20th  chapters  of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition  of 
t^  wicked ;  observe  how  rapidly  his  figures  rise  before  us  ;  and  what 
a  deep  impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination. 
<  Knowest  thou  not  thus  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth, 
that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shorty  and  the  joy  of  tlie  hypocrite 
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but  for  a  momeot  t  Thoagb  his  esceliency  movDt  ^p  to  tbe  heavew^  and 
his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shalJ  Qy 
away  as  a  dream^  and  shall  not  be  found  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  aiPay^ 
as  a  vision  of  the  night,  .  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  hiia 
no  more  ;  they  which  have  seen  biro  shall  say,  where  is  be  ? — He  sbaH 
suck  tbe  poison  of  asps  ;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  fa{« 
ness  of  bis  sufficiency,  he  sbaQ  be  in  straits  ;  every  band  shall  troaie 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pb^ 
ces.  A  Are  not  blown  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  reveal 
his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  sbalj  rise  up  against  him.  Tbe  increiase  of 
his  house  shall  depart.  His  goods  shall  flow  away  ia  the  day  of  wrath. 
The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  the  light  shall  be  dari  ia 
his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened,  aod  Ui 
own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net,  by  his 
own  feet.  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid 
on  every  side  ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him.  Bnmstooe 
shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street.  He  shall  be 
driven  from  light  into  darkness.  They  that  come  after  him  shall  ba 
astonished  at  his  day.     He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Alffligbty.' 


LECTURE  : 


EPIC  POETRY. 

^  It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  wrilisf , 

*vibe  epic  and  tbe  dramatic,  i  I  begin  with  tbe  epic  This  lecture  shal 
be  employed  upon  th«  general  principles  of  that  species  of  compontioB: 
after  which,  1  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and  geoins  of  ike  biosI 
<;elebrated  epic  poets. 

NwITbe  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dtfficolt  in  execalioa. 
To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  readeray  by  hmi^' 
at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to  fill  it  wilh  MiitaUe 

.  incidents  ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  ofcharacterB,aDdof  descri|>ci6as; 

^  and  throughout  a  long  work,  to  mainlain  tiiat  propriety  of  finatiManf, 
and  tbjAt  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requites,  is  aa- 
questionably  the  highest  efibrt  of  poetical  genius.    Hence  so  very  lev 

,  «ive  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  critics  will  hanlly  allow  eny 
other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic,  except  the  lliady  and  Ibefaeid. 
There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critica  have  dih 
played  more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitioQSy  Ibiindeil 
CD  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such  mo  as-  eC 
mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  diflkulllbr  an  ordinary  reader 
to  conceive  what  an  epic  poeai  is.  By  Bossa's  defiaitioB,  if  is  a  d^ 
coiirse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  aseaas 
of  instructions  disguised  nader  the  allegory  eX  some  importaai  adioer 
which  is  related  in  verse.    This  definition  would  suit  sevaiid  of  JS^so^ 
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Fables,  if  tbey  were  somewhat  extended,  and  put  iqto  verse :  and  ac« 
cordingly,  to  illustrate  his  defioition,  the  critic  draws  a  parallel,  in  forni| 
between  the  construction  of  one  of  iEsop's  Fables  and  the  plan  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which  either  a  writer  of  fablesi 
or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  moral* 
ity ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design  of  his  work.  Next,  he 
invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts,  without  any  names,  such 
as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustrating  his  iutended  moral. 
Lastly,  he  particularises  his  story  }  that  is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  intro* 
duces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf;  or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he 
looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some  proper  names  of  heroes  to  give- 
to  his  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is  completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  etrer  entered  into 
the  mind  of  a  Critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided  into  a 
^reat  number  of  independent  states  ;  but  very  often  obliged  to  unite 
into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most  useful  instruc* 
tlon  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was,  that  a  misunder:* 
standing  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause*  In  order  to 
enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against  their  enemy. 
The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of. 
the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who  thereupon  withdraws  bimselfy 
and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes! 
are  the  consequence  of  this  division  j  till  at  length,  .both  parties  having 
suffered  by  the  quarrel,  the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasare  an4 
is  reconciled  to  the  leader;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his 
fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling 
it  up.  Homer  had  employed  the  name  of  beasts,  like  £sop,  or  of  men. 
He  would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he  gave 
the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader  $  that  of  A.chilles,to  the 
offended  prinde :  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner,  may 
i>elieve  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce  with  great  certainty,  that  an 
author  wlio  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan;  who  should  ar« 
range  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  the  actors,  might 
tvrite,  perhaps,  useless  fables  for  children;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if 
he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read-^ 
ers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects 
which  strike  an  efu«  poet  are,  the  hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and, 
the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  ground-work  of  his  poeip.  He 
does  not  sit  down,  like  a  philosopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  tieatise  of 
morality.  His  genius  is  fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him 
appeals  noble  and  interesting ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon« 
as  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is 
no  subject  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afilbrd  some  general  moral  instruct 
^iflo,  arising  firom  it  naturally.  The  tnstrnction  which  Bossu  points  ont, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which  arises  as 
naturally,  and  mi^  just  as  well  be  fiss'rgned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem  ; 
nWMsly,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  have  suffered  injostice ;  but 
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that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry  them  too  far,  it  brings 
misfortanes  on  thrmselves.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of 
AcbiUesy  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achil- 
les by  givmg  success  to  the  Trojins  against  Agamemnon ;  bift  by  con- 
tinuing obstinate  in  his  resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  ffieod  Pa- 
trodns. 

The  plain  account  of  the  natnre  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  the  redtal  af 
aome  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact  a  defini- 
tion, as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject.  It  comprehends  aeverdl 
other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  £neid  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regrolar  aod 
complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  composed.  But  to  ezclode  aR 
poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  opon  tbe  same 
model  las  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  We  can  give  exact  defi- 
Oitloos  and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange 
them  with  precision,  under  the  different  classes  to  which  they  beloi^ 
because  nature  affords  a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  reler 
them.  But  with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  natare 
has  fixed  no  standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different 
kinds,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  defining,  and  limiting  tlieni  with  tbe  same 
precrslmi.  Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degeoerales 
mto  trifling  qaestions  about  words  and  namf^s  only.  I  therefore  have  an 
acruple  to  class  siirh  poems,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lncan^s  PbanahSy 
iStatitts's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  and  Temora«  Camoen's  Luslad,  Vol» 
taire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wilkie^ 
Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  and  the 
iBnetd ;  tbon^some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.  Tliey  are,  nndoubiedly,  aQ  epk ; 
that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures;  which  is  all  that  is  matfl 
by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  ei  aa 
epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illnatiafis 
aome  moral  trpth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  mote  moral 
nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the  whole  kristnyy 
like  the  moral  of  one  of  £sop*s  fables.  This  is  a  poor  and  tri  visd  viewaf 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  periising  a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the 
end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it  aome  common-place  morality.  Jks 
effect  arises  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separatelj, 
as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon  tbe  mind  of  tbe  reader ; 
from  the  great  examples  which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments 
With  which  it  warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend 
our  ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiraiioa. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  herofc 
deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object,  which  si 
mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  poems  are,  aad 
must  be,  favourak>)e  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth,  justiee, 
fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects  which,  in  the 
course  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  minds,  under  the  most 
aplehdid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtuans  personage^ 
out  affections  are  ent/agfed ;  in  their  designs,  and  their  distresses,  we 
SLT^  int(>rested  ;  the  generous  and  public  afl^tions  are  awakened ;  the 
mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  take 
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part  in  great  heroic  eDterprises*  It  is  indeed  no  tmali  testimooy  io  hon- 
our of  virtoe,  that  several  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments 
of  roankindy  such  as  that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now 
consider,  must  be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This 
is  a  testimony  of  such  weicht,  that,  were  it  in  the  .power  of  sceptical 
philosophers,  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of  epic 
poets  aloi^e  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosopiiy }  shewing  b^ 
that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  tp  the  feelings  of  mankind  in 
favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid  deep^  and  strong, 
in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently  mark  its 
distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral  writing,  the 
reigning  idea  is,  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compassion  is  the  fre^t 
object  of  tragedy  ;  ridicule,  ihe  province  of  comedy.  The  predommant 
character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  bv  heroic  actions*  It  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both  by  its  poetical  form,  and  the 
liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes.  It  is  a  more  calm  composition  thaa 
tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  .the  vloleint,  on  par- 
ticular occasions  $  but  the  patfietic  b  not  expected  to  be  its  general 
character.  It  requires  more  thaa  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave, 
equal,  and  supported  dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and 
action,  than  dramatic  writing  admits ;  aud  thereby  allows  a  more  full 
display  of  characters.  Dramatic  writing  displays  characters  chiefiy  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry^  chiefly  by  means  of 
actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent, 
but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  particular  and 
criticfd  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  .epic  poem  under  three  heads  ^ 
first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ;  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  narration  of 
(be  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  properties  : 
it  must  be  one ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses  for 
his  subject.    I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  importance  of 
unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition  in  order  to  make  a  full  and  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind.     With  the  highest  reason^  Aristotle  insists 
upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material 
of  all  his  rules  respecting  it.     For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  ttie  recital  of 
heroic  adventure^^  several  scattered  and  independent  fiB^cts  can  never 
affect  a  reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale 
that  is  one  ancf  connected,  where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one, 
another,  and  are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end« . 
Io  a  regular  epic,  the  more  this  unity  i^  rendered  sensible  to  the  imagi- 
nation, the  effect  will  be  the  better ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aristotle 
has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to  the 
actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a  certain  period 
of  time;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself;  and  arise  from  all 
the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  «»ubject,  the  establishment  of 
JBneas  in  Italy.    From  the  beginning  to  the  eud  of  the  poem,  this  object 
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H  ever  In  our  view,  and  links  «ff  the  pwrU  of'  it  together  wHfi  fall  coo- 
nexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the  same  nature ;  the  retani 
and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own  country.  The  subject  of 
Tasso;  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels  ;  that  of  Milton, 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise  ;  and  faMh  of  tkeaa  are 
unexceptionable  in  the  imitv  of  the  story.  The  proAnsed  subject  of  die 
IKady  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  with  the  consequences  which  It  produced. 
The  Greeks  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojansiy 
as  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his 
being  appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  most  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  connecting 
principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here,  as  in  the  iEoeid. 
For,  throQghottt  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is 
lost  in  inaction,  and  the  flBincy  terminates  on  no  other  object,  than  the 
soccess  of  the  two  armies  whom  we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  t>e  so  strictly  interpreted,  as  if 
it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions,  ft  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  a  ififferent 
sense  fVom  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was  a  term  originally  app&ed  lo 
dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred  to  epic ;  and  by  episodes,  in  an 
epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the 
general  fable,  or  plan  of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What 
his  meaning  was,  is  mdeed  not  very  clear  ;  and  this  obscurity  has  oc- 
casioned much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular, 
is  so  perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Bnt^ 
dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  cpi* 
sodes,  are  certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration, 
connected  with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  so  essential  to  it,  as  to  de^ 
stroy,  if  they  had  been  ommitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  tius 
nature  are  the  iiktefview  of  Hector  urith  Andromache,  in  the  mad :  the 
story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  £neid  ;  the  ad- 
ventures of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  tlie  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in  the  last  boots  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

.  Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  poet,  bat, 
^vided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to  his  work. 
The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following : 

First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced;  they  must  have  a  srofficiot 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Poem  ;  they  most  seem  inferior  parts 
that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The  episode  of 
OUnda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  is  faalty, 
.  by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work: 
and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening  of  the  poem,  mbleads  tlie 
reader  into  an  expectation,  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  consequence; 
.  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  that  foHows.  In  pro- 
portion as  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the  main  subject,  it  should 
always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of  Dido  in  the  ^Eneid,  and  the 
snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem,  which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these 
poems,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigne  of 
the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a  dlSer- 
eat  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  thos€  which  foUow  in  die 


coune  of  tbe  poem.  For,  it  in  principally  for  the  sake  of  varieijj  that 
episodes  are  introduced  into  ao  epic  composition.  In  sd  long  a  work, 
Ihej  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the  reader,  by  shifting; 
the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore,  an  episode  of  tbe  mar- 
tial kind  would  be  out  of  place  j  whereas,  HeclorU  visit  to  Androm- 
ache in  the  Iliad,  and  £rminia^s  adventure  With  tbe  shepherd  in  the 
seventh  book  of  tbe  Jerusalem^  affords  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing 
retreat  from  camps  add  battles. 

^  Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to  be  par* 
iicularly  elegant  and  well  fioished ;  and  accordingly,  it  is,  for  tbe  most 
part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their  strength.  The 
episodes  of  Teribaatus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and  of  tbe  death  of  Hei^- 
^ules,  in   the  Cpigoniad^  are  the  two  greatest  beauties  in  these  poems* 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action  bf 
entire  and  complete  :  that  is»  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that  it  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the  whole^  in 
his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to  relate  what  bad 
passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author  must  always  contrive 
to  give  us  fall  information  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  bis  subject ;  he 
tnustoot  leave  our  curiosity, *in  any  article,  ungtatified  ;  he  must  bring 
us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  bis  plan  r  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great  ;  that  it 
have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fii  our  attention,  and 
to  justify  the  maanificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows  upon  it« 
This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustration  :  and,  indeed, 
hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry,  have  failed  in  choosintf 
4ome  subject  sufficiently  important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  action^ 
or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  coiibemed  in  it  . 

It  contributes  to  tbe  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of  ai 
modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we  are 
intimately  acquainted*  Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the  choice  oj( 
their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule«  and  they  have,  upon  that  account^ 
succeeded .  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those  high  and  august 
.  ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It  tends  to  aggrandise^ 
in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events :  and  what  is  still  more 
material^  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  means 
of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and 
authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine 
himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  historical  truths  at  tbp 
expense  of  rendering  his  story  jejune;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like 
Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this  disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well* 
known  events,  the  true  and  the  fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  natu- 
TaUy  mingle,  and  incorporate  with  each  other.  These  observations, 
cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic  writing;  wheft  the  personages  are  exhib- 
ited to  us,  not  so  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity 
them*  Suoh  passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  tbe  familiar  bis- 
tortcal  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them  i 
and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  withthe  failings 
of  ordinary  men.  Modem  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may  fur- 
Aish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry,  where 
heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view  is  to  eitcitc 
tdmiration, .ancient  or  traditionary  history,  is  assuiredly  the  safest  region. 
There,  the  author.may  lay  bold  on  names,  and  charac;ter8.  and  eventa^ 
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Bot  whoWy  unlcDovrri^  on  #b)tb  to  bafld  hfs  story,  wbile,  at  the  Mate 
lime,  by  reason  of  tbe  distance  of  th6  period,  or  tbe  renloted^ss  of  tbe 
scene,,  sufficient  ticense  is  left  bim  for  octioti  and  hiTeniiofi. 

The  Ibird  propfTlj  required  In  the  fepfc  poem,  is,  that  it  be  iateresf* 
iiif^.  h  is  riot  safficient  foir  tbi^  purposfe  that  if  ht  f^eat.  For  deeds  &t 
Were  valour,  bow  heroic  soeVer,  inay  prove  cold  and  trresomp.  Modi 
Will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject,  wMch  shall,  by  itt 
nature,  interest  the  public;  as  when  tbe  poet  selects  for  his  htro.  one 
who  is  the  founder,  or  the  delitercr,  or  th^  fatowrfte  of  bis  natioo;  or 
JFrhoD  he  writes  of  achievements  th^t  |tav^  beert  highly  celebrated,  ot 
have  b?eO  comoected  with  important  ^otlsequences  to  any  public  cause* 
Most  of  the  great  epic  poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
\ind  must  have  been  very  interestioj;  to  those  ag«S  atrd  count^hea  111  wfcicft 
ibey  were  cookposed. 

But  the  chief  crrcomstance  which  fenders  af»  epib  poeiii  tutere^ir^g. 

and  Ythich  teikls  to  Interest,  not  one  age  or  coutitry  alotie,  btittff  r^nf^r^ 

k  the  skilful  conduct  of  tbe  author  in  the  matiagemeht  of  Ids  subject, 

ffe  must  so  contrive  bis  plan,  as  that  it  shall  comprehend  many  atfectfft|» 

incidents.  He  roust  not  daz2le  us  perpetually  wKb  tali^ilt  acbiteTMi^tS; 

ror  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fighting  alld  batlies ;  bllt  h€  thvti  study 

to  touch  our  hearts.     He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  au^tist;  be  lousi 

i^nen  be  tender  ami  pathetic  ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pTisising  scenes 

of  love,  friendship,  and  aftectiou.     The  more  that  an  epic  poem  aboubdli 

with  situations  which  iiwalteiti  the  feelings  of  humanity,  A  h  tbe  mans 

ipteresting ;  and  these  form,  at#ay§,  the  favourite  passages  of  the  work. 

I  know  ik>  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and'  Tasso. 

'   Much,  ^oo,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  Tendeiiuj 

tbe  poem  iote resting ;  that  they  be  sucfa,  as  sbaitt  strongly  attach  lift 

headers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  tbe  dangers  ithich  tfie  b^jM>e^  e»> 

counter.     These   dangers,  or  obstacles  form  what  is  called  tbe  nodui, 

6r  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem;  irt  the  Judicious   conduct  of  which, 

(onsists  much  of  the  poet's  art.     He  must  rouse  our  attentioa,  by  a 

f>rospect  of  tbe  ditficulties  which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the 

interprize  of  his  favourite  personages  ;  be  must  make  these  dlAcof^es 

i;row  and  thicken  upoo  US  by  degrees ;  till,  after  having   kept  bs»  fof 

some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitatioti  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  iray,  by  a 

proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  tbe  plot  fin  a  aat- 

uraf  and  probable  manner.    It  Is  plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed 

fo  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  Question  has  been  looted,  whether  the  nature  of  the  <pic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Host  critics 
incline  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  tbe  most  proper ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion  cfepreis- 
ses  tbe  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  eletktiug  etnotions  which  belong  to 
this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  ccff^pa^sion  are  the  proper  subject 
of  tragedy ;  but  aS  the  epic  poem  id  of  larger  compass  and  eitent,  it 
frere  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  commoBhr 
abound  in  tbe  Jprogress  of  the  poem,  tbe  Author  should  bring  tbem  all 
at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  ACdofdingly,  tbe  general  practice  of  epic 
poets  is  Ob  the  side  of  k  prosperous  conclusion  ;  not.  however,  Without 
some  exceptions.  For  two  authors  ojf  great  tiame,  Lucan  >and  Milton, 
bave  held  a  contrary  coune  ^  the  ofie  concluding  With  the  svbvertion  of 
the  Romatt  liberty ;  the  otbet,  with  the  expukionoriBanfioin  PMtdte. 


yffiXht  rtgnni  tQ  th^  time  or  dyration  of  tbe  epic  actipQy  no  precis^ 
)>oundarie3  c^a  be  ascertained.  A  coqsiderable  extent  is  alwatya  aUovv*- 
i^d  tpityftsit  idc^es  not  necessarily  depejnd  on  those  violent  passions  wt^lcti 
4C^a  be  sUjPpoged  (o  have  only  ,a  short  continuance.  T))e  Iliad  which  13 
jformed  uppA  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has^with  propriety,  the  ftbortest  do- 
nation of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accordijgig  to'  Bossu,  the  ^clig^i 
lasts  no  longer  th^n  forty-seven  days.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey,  coin- 
pvted  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight 
jears  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of  the  iBneid,  computed  in  tb.e  s^ix^ 
way  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  sli^ 
years.  But  if  we  measure  the  pe«'iud  only  of  the  .poet's  own  narration, 
or  compute  from  the  time  in  which  the  .hero  makes  his  6rst  appearan/Qp 
till  the  coodusiQD,  the  durationof  both  these  last  poeins  is  brought  witb- 
iD  a  much  smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  ia 
the  island  of  .Calypso,  CQipprebends  fifty-eight  days  only;  and  tji^ 
JBnetd,  begijoning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  iGneas  upon  the  coast  of 
^Africa  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  ,month3' 

Having  tlius  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  \he  poeni^' 
1  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors  or  person^ge^ 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  aAer  nature,  and  to  forqa 
a  probable. interesting  tale^  be  must  study  to  give  all  Jiis  personages  prop- 
er and  well-supported  ch^ractersi  such  as  display  tl^  features  of  humaip 
.nature.  This  i^  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  |s 
)>y  no  means  necessary,  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good  ;  imperf^c^, 
.  nayy  Ticious  characters  may  And  a  proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of 
epic  poetry  seeips  tp  require,. that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  shoold 
Jbesuchaa  tjNid  to  raise  adrairation  and  }eve,  rather  than  hatred  or  cor^- 
lempt.  But  whatever  the  character  be  which  apoet^ives  to  any  of  h{s 
actbra^he  must  take  c^re  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with 
itself.  Every  .thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does^  must  be  suited  to 
it,  and  must  ^erve  ,to  distinguish  him  froqa  any  other. 

I^oetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two, kinds,  general  and  parti^ 
ttlar.  General  characters, are,  such  as  wise,  brave,  virtuous,  without  anjr 
farther  distinctioa.  Particular  characters  express  the  species  of  bra vie- 
fy,  of  wisdom,. of  virtue,  for  which  any  one  is  eminent.  They  exhibit 
the  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another^ 
which  mark  the  difference  of  the  same  moral  quality  ijp  dificrent^mep^ 
according  as  it  i9  coinbined  with  other  dispositions  jn  their  temper.  In 
drawing  such  p^ticular  i^haracters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How 
far  ^^hof  the  .three  ^gieat  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  ya 
this  .part  of  composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterv^ards  to$he>v,  ivhe^ 
1  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  meq- 
tioB,  that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled  ;  Ta$5o.has 
come  the  Qeai>est  to  Homer  ;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient. 

It  has  Deen  the  practice  of  9II  epic  poets,  to  select  some  ooe  personage, 
whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  h^ro  of  the 
tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, and  isattondeii 
with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  oi  the  subject  more  sei- 
t^ble,  when  |here  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which;  as  to  a  centre,  ail 
the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is 
carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  bis  talents 
fiMr^oniiig^^iH^  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  splendour.  It 
kis been  asked^  Who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost?  The  devil^ 


x^ie  poE'fitr  rucT.  xul 


it  haa  been  tnewereil  by  some  critics :  aod,  in  conseqaenoe  of  this  idee, 
Siach  ridicule  and  centure  ha<i  been  throvro  upon  Milton.  But  thej 
bave  mistaken  tbat  author^s  intention  by  proceeding  upon  a  suppoaitioo, 
tbftt,  in  the  conelusion  of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  trivoipbant 
Whereas  Hilton  follovred  a  different  plan, and  has  given  a  tragic  coQclft- 
•ion  to  a  poem,  othenvise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  uodoubledfjr 
his  hero;  that  is,  (he  capital  and  most  interesting  figare  in  hts  poess. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  tbat 
naually  occupy  no  small  place  in  Epic  Poetry  ;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  it 
called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic  Poem  the  most  nice  and  difficult  part 
of  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  roe  to  have  gone  to  extremes  on  belb 
sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  of  machioeiy, 
as  essential  to  the  conjttitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They  quote  tbat  sett- 
fence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle,  '^  per  ambages. 
Deorumque  ministeria,  precipitandus  est  liber  spirit  us."  and  bohl,  tbat 
though  a  poem  bad  every  other  requisite  that  couid  be  demanded,  yet  it 
could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class,  unless  the  main  action  was  carried 
"onby  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  loonded 
on  no  principal  or  reason  whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  These  poets  very  properly  embel* 
lisbed  their  stoiy  by  the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their 
own  country  ;  according  to  which  all  the  great  traosactioaa  of  the  heroic 
times  were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it 
thence  follow,  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not 
the  like  advantage  of  carrent  superstition,  and  popular  crediility«  epk 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales  ?  Lih 
tan  lus  composed  a  very  apirlted  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic  kini, 
where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employed,  fht 
muthor  of  Leooldat  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  wttboot 
success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  09  a  regular  \smk 
itory,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with  characters,  and  sappoft- 
•d  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation.  Though  his  agents  be  every  one  of 
them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites  of  tbb  sort  of  compo- 
sition, and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essential  to 
the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of  coosidenUe 
name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent  with  that  probabiK- 
ty  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think  should  reign  in  thiskfadof 
writing.*  Mankind  do  not  consider  poetical  writings  withso  philoM»W* 
cal  an  eye*  They  seek  entertainment  from  them  ;  and  for  the  bnlx  of 
readers,  indeed  for  almost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  cbana. 
It  gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination ;  and  gives  room  for  many  a  sfriking 
snd  sublime  description.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration 
and  lofty  ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supeniatiiral 
find,  if  any  where,  their  proper  places  They  both  enable  tbe  poet  to 
asgrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objecte 
which  religion  introduces  into  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enhiige  and  di- 
▼eisify  4i8  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hcil| 
men,  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  universe. 


"^  See  Eleasnti  of  Criticismr  ch.  ^9. 
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At  the  same  tiine^  in  the  ase  of  this  soperndtural  inachiiier}%  it  becomes 
a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.     He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent  wbai 
system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.    It  must  always  ha>e  some  founda- 
tion in  popular  belief.     He  must  ava^  himself,  in  a  decent  manner,  either 
of  the  teligioils  faith,  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country  where- 
in he  Uves,  or  of  which  he  writes,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to 
events  which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature.    Whac- 
*  ever  machinery  he  employs,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with 
'h  ;  not  to  withdraw  human  actions  and  manners  too  nulch  from  vtew,  noc 
'  to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  ^  He  must  always 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actians  and  the 
» exploits  of  men ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest  us,  and 
to  touch  our  hearts;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether  bttiished  from 
his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.    Indeed,  I 
know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetiy,  than  to  adjust  properly  the 
mixture  of  the,  marvellous  with  the  probable  ;  so  as  to  gratify  ktid  amaae 
OS  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing  the  other.     1  need  har«dy  observe, 
that  these  observations  affect  not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  woik ;  whose 
.plan  being  altogether  theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the 
machinery,  but  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  all^orical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and  the  like, 
at  may  be  safely  pronouhced,  that  they  form  the  worst  machinery  of  any. 
lo  description  they  are  sometimes  allowable,  and  may  serve  for  embel- 
lishment ;  but  they  should  oever  be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the 
action  of  the  poem.  For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names 
of  general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as 
persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intol- 
erable confusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of 
action  is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains  to  be 
considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole  stocy  in  his 
own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of 
the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens.  Homer  follows  the 
one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his  Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in 
this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Odyssey ;  Tasso  that  of  the  Iliad. 
The  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed 
to  relate  part  of  the  story,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to 
"Open  with  some  interesting  situation  of  afiairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of 
vhat  had  passed  before  that  period;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  ia 
person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital.  Wheie 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transactioDS  of  se^ 
eral  years,  as  in*the  Odyssey  and  the  iEneid,  this  method  therefore  seeOM 
preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass,  and  shorter  dura- 
tion, as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet  may,  widioot  disadvan- 
tage, relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person,  according  as  is  done'  in  both 
these  poems. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  rouse,  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  pleasore.  It  is 
perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object  of  precise  rule, 
any  forther,thau  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly 
proposed,  and  without  afifected  or  unsuitable  pomp*  For,  according  to 
Horace's  noted  nd^  no  introduetion  sbeuld  overset  out  too  blghi  or  pro* 
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lAtM4tt#  BiKhy  .liii  4pe  aulfaor  thouU  npt  Ailfil  4^  exjiectaticMM  he  bis 

Whfit  i««f  yap^t  ip^pprt^Ao^  in  the  tenor  o/  the  narration  is,  that  it 
4m  paripicgmyi  wnima^edy  aod  enriched  wijth  all  the  beauties  x>f  poetxy. 
Jfo  f#rt  of  <c^imM)«itioo  requires  more  streofth^.  digoUy,  aod  fire,  th» 
Ihe  «pip  fioe«D*  it  is  the  region  within  which  we  Jbok  for  eyeiy  thiw 
ihat  |i  stthlifna  in  4e»(rjptioOtf  tender  in  sentimenti  4(nd  bold  and  Iive^ 
'iaaqweH^on^  ^pd^Jth/esefpr^yXhough  an  aathor's  plan  should  be  fauUlesoi 
Md  his  jtory  ^leer  so  weU  /conducted,  yet  if  he  be  feebly  or  flat  ia 
^1^  dfstiMite  pf  afiectipg  scenes,  aad  deficient  in  poetical  coloanaf', 
■he  cua  bl^nie  no  sacGc^i^  X  be  ouiaiaents  which  epic  poetry  admits,  mast 
)ait*be  of  the  grave  and  ^aste  kin4.  >fothiag  that  is  loose,  ludicroes,  or 
4ifiecled,  fimls  ^y  place  there.  All  the  ol^ects  which  it  presents  ot4;hC 
to  be  either  great,  ^r  tender,  or  pleasipg.  Oe^riptioos  of  disgusting 
<Mr  sboduHg  amecls>  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided ;  and  there- 
Avet  the.fable  of  the  Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  JEatjid,  and  tbi 
.attc^9St|r  ^  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  second  bo^  of  Paradise  Lost^  had 
iMea  better  4»niittAd  in  tb^se  eelehrat^sd  poeais. 


^LECTURE  XLIII, 

« 

HOKER^S  ILIAJE^  ifilD  OD¥SS£Y....VIR6IL'&  JENSiD. 

As  Ae  epic  |ieem  is  univeraally  allowed  to  possess  the  highesi  raafc 
aHoog  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion.  Having  U^ated 
of  (he  nataret»f  this  a>nipositioii,  and  the  principal  rules  relating  to  it, 
I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most  dlstinguishad  c|aC 
fNWttis,  ancient  and  modem.  , 

Homer  daims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  father  not 
only  of  epic  poetry,  but  in.fofne  measure,  of  poetry  in  jeneral.  Wh^* 
ever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going  to  read  the 
flm>st  ancieat  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.  Without  makii^ 
this  reieotioD,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relish  the  coonpeii* 
lien  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  bok  for  the  correctness  and  elcganoe, 
•of  the  Angnslan  age.  He  most  divest  himself  of  our  modem  ideas  of 
dignity  and  refinement ;  and  transport  his  imaffiaation  akuMt  three  thon- 
aand  years  back  in  tbe  history  of  mankind.  What  he  is  to  ei^pect,  is  a 
pistQfeof  the  ancient  world.  He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characten 
aad  manners,  that  retain  a  eonsideratde  tincture  of  the  savage  slate; 
BMfal  ideas,  as  yet  imperfectly  formed ;  and  the  I4>petites  and  pas«i<wt 
of  men  bronght  under  none  of  those  sestraints,  to  which,  in  a  more  afi* 
vanced  atiUe  of  society,  they  are  accustomed;  but  bodily-streogth,  pris- 
ed as  one  of  the  chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  mefil,aad 
'the  nppeasittg  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects;  and  the 
heroes  boastii^  of  themselves  openly;,  scolding. one  another  ouioigeoB^ 
ly,  aad  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their 
fallen  enemies. 

Theopen'mg  of  the  Uiad  posseaMss  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity  srUch 
a  snoden  looks  fi>r  in  a  gre^t  :^ic  poem*    it  turns  on  no  higher  8ol>iec^ 


Aran  the  qaarrel  of  t#o  GhiefUtn^  abotit  a  ftilttle'  ililti.  l^bi^  HrlMt  «# 
Apollo  beseecbe'd  AgaMemnon  lo  ititxstt  bis  dim^bf^r,  #^6^  hf  (fa«f  {^kiw- 
der  of  a  ctty,  bad  fallen  to  Af^anremnda'asbate  of  bo^.  He  refuaeiv 
ApoHoy  at  the  prayer  of  bis  pfie^t,  ^iMfs  a  {^lagu^  info  (he  Gi^^faiV 
camp.  Tbe  augur,  wbeir  consohed,  declarer  \hii  (behft  h  Ho  WBf  «f 
ipfieasiog  Apollo,  but  by  i^stortug  tbe  daogbtef^bitprieit.  Ag^- 
mertinoti  is  enraged  at  the  aijgcir:  professet  tb«it  be  lik^bls  sitrve  belref 
(l^n  bis  wife  Clytemne^tra  ;  bat  sinee  be  Mtni  tetriot^  bet  ihotder  p^ 
fave  tbe  army,  insists  to  have  another  kr  bet  pl^^  ;  st\&  {ntebes-  rrptm 
ftriseis,  (he  slave  of  Achilles.  Acbi)le§,  at^  was  ib  ht  e.tpected^  kiAdl^ 
into  a  rage  dt  this  d^dmaild ;  repro^cbes  him  for  hHHpttHy  afnd  htM]imetf 
sttid,  After  giving  bitn  many  nard  liatees^  noletoly  sweai^^fhat,  ifb«- 
18  to  be  thus  treated  by  &e  general,  be  will  witbdira^  hi§  tmo^s,  aMd 
tf  ^i^  the  Grecians  no  more  againat  tbe  Ttbjarn^.  tie  wHbdi'«t#9  aeeord*' 
ingly*  Ais  mother,  tbe  godde?^  Tbetii,  interesiy  Jupiter  tti  his^  eatise-; 
Who,  t6  revenge  the  wrong  which  AcbiHes  bad  flof^f^ed,  titlres  pan 
against  tbe  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  Ml  hib  great  aild  Mi%  dfsfifess  i 
•otil  Acbfiles  h  pacified,  ahd  recoiicirtati<»i  brought  iboitt  l^etweefr  him 
4nd  Agamemnon.  « 

Such  is  the  basts  bf  the  whole  actiotf  of  the  IHad.  Hetloe  rise  M 
those  '  speciosai  miracuJa,'  as  Horace  tentis  (hetb,  which  fill  that  efttln- 
^rdin&ry  poem  $  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  Hitei^tflig  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  daya  of  Hdttet. 
The  eeneral  adihiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan^,  io  very  diVe<- 
rent  from  what  atiy  one  would  have  forrtied  \ti  (juf  titoe^,  ought  not, 
upon  reflection,  lobe  matter  of  surprise.  Fof,  besMM  Utef*  a  fertile 
^eniud  can  enrich  ^od  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employed,  it 
iS  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  maniferl,  hbw  much  Meter  ifbey  eoRtitt« 
diet  our  present  notions  of  dimity  and  refinement,  afbrd,  nerertheleaay 
Materials  for  poetry,  superior  m  some  respects,  to  those  w%icb  aiie  Air* 
liisbed  by  a  more  polished  stat^  ofsb^ciety.  Tber  dbct^^r  httmian  na* 
tbre  more  open  ^nd  undisguised,  without  any  of  tbosestaHietf  foMaof 
BiebavlouT  which'  now  conceal  men  fVom  one  anotlieh  'll^  give  fret 
<^p<f  to' the  strongest  ^nd  most  tmpetbou^  emotions  of  the  tatnd,  wbidi 
jbake  a  better  figure  In  desciipdbn,  (ban  calm  and  teiWperate  fNllnga* 
They  shew  us  our  native  prejudices,  appetites  and  deaiies^  «tfertiflg 
Ainnsettes  Witbont  cbntrol.  Prom  this  dtate  of  1iiatflie»,)olfted  witb 
^  advatitage  of  that  strong  and  expressfvie  ^tyt6,  WbfeA,^aB  f  htmetlf 
Observed,  commonly  distinguishes  the  co/npositidttsr  of  ^arty  ages,  w# 
■dye  ground  lo  look  fbr  more  of  the'botdness,ea^  and  freedom  of  nafiiHe 
^niu9,in  compositions  of  such  aperiod,  than  tb  tbos^  ^  mor»clf*HtatA 
fimes.  And,  accordingly,  the  tWo  great  ibaracteri  of  tbte  homerie  pdet^ 
^y^re,  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  us  ndw  proceed  to  Wake  sometnom 
P^rticuUr  obserVatioiis  on  the  Iliad,  tfnder 'ihe  tbitfe  bt»ad«  of  the  9abj««t 
*nd  action,  the  characters,  and  naiYation  of  tbe  p6et 
•  The  subject  xrf  the  Iliad  most  tmqueitionably  ber  admitfeA  to  be,  fa 
*hemaln,bappily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  obJtifCtf  ^Hmld  be 
"ioj'e  Splendid  and^ dignified  than  the  Trojan  wir.  So^reat  a 'CMfede^ 
^^ywthe  Grecian  states,  under  one  leader;  andihe  tcin  y^rs?  si*g* 
Jhich  lir^y  carried  on*  against  Troy,  iHilst  have  spread  far*  atrtoad  the 
^,<'vvn  of  mahy  military  etploita,  tfitd  IntetiefH'ed  all'  GreeceJa  tte  tf^ 
WidiH  eoJncemlngtfie  heroes  wbo had  most  eminently  Sfgnallaifii  Hmui- 
"^i^i^fi.    Gpoii  these  trsrdKlons,  ifatetKgtcNibde^  his  p^m  ;  aad  'UMattgli 
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ke  liv#d»  u  ir  geMiiUj  believ^i  oolj  two  or  three  centuries  after  the 
Trojaft  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  writteo  records,  traditioo  miist« 
by  bU  time*  have  fallen  into  the  degree  of  obscurity  nuiet  proper  fi)r 
poetry ;  and  haTe  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he 
ttieaaed,  with  the  remains  of  the  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen,  for 
bis  subject)  the  whole  Trojan  war;  but,  with  great  jodgment,  he  has 
•elected  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  AeameomoB, 
and  the  events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  rise;  which,  though  they  take 
ep  forty^seven  days  only,  yei  included  the  most  interesting,  and  most 
critical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater 
voity  to  what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  hiatoiy  of 
battles.  He  has  f  aiped  one  hero,  or  principle  cbaracter,<AchUles^  who 
reigns  throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  shewn  the  peitiicious  end  of 
discord  among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that 
Homer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
iEneid  includes  a  great  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  di vernty  ofereats ; 
whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  wiSi  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  erery  age  been  given  to  Hoofr, 
with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  incideaU,  of 
speeches,  of  characters,  divine  and  human,  with  which  he  abounds  -,  the 
surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds 
and  deaths  end  little  history  pieces  of  almost  ^^1  ^he  persons  alain,  dis- 
cover an  invention  next  to  boundless*  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  ia 
my  opinion,. no  less  due  to  Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  ii 
all  along  cooducted  with  great  art.  He  rises  upon  us  gradually;  hii 
heroes  are  brbu^t  out,  one  aAer  another,  to  be  obljects  of  our  aiteatioB. 
The  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  con* 
trived,  as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him»  as  the  poet  intended 
he  ahould  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers,  is  the  characteristicdl 
part.  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibition  of 
characten,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dramatic  a 
writer,  abounding  ever^  where  with  dialogue  and  conversation.  That 
is  much  moie  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ;  or,  indeed,  than  in  any 
other  peet  What  Virgil  informs  us  ol  by  two  words  of  narration.  Ho- 
mer brioge  about  by  a  speech.  We  may  observe  here,  that  thb  method 
of  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manner.  Oj'tbia  we  hast 
aclearpifof  inthe  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which| instead  of  aar- 
ration,  abound  with  speeches,  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  £sBii- 
liar  subjects.  Thus^  in 'the  book  of  Genesis:  '  .Joseph  said  unto  hit 
brethren.  Whence  come  ye  ?  and  they  answered,  From  the  land  of  Canaan 
we  eome  to  buy  food.  And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies  r  to  see  tk 
nakedness  of  the  land  ere  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my 
lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man^s  soos, 
we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  onto  them. 
Nay,  but  ta see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said^ 
Thy  aervaots  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of 
Ceaeau ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father ;  and  oas 
la  not.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  This  is  it  that  1  spake  uata  yon^ 
eey  log  ye  areepies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved  ;  by  the  life  of  Phars- 
oh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  cooia 
hither,  dkc.'  Genesis  xlii.  7— lb.  Buch  a  style  asthis,  is  the  moat  sim- 
pte  and  artless  fiam  of  writing }  and-onist,  thefeforof  uadonbtedl/  have 
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been  the  most  ascient.  It  is  copying  directly  froof  oature' ;  givinj;  a 
plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed^  or  was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversalioQ 
between  the  persons  of  whom  the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time^ 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant 
to  compress  the  substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative, 
made  by  the  poet  or  historian  in  his  own  person  ;  and  to  reserve  direct 
speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only. 

.  The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised,  has  some  ad- 
vantages, balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition  move 
natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and  characters  ; 
but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tiresome.  Homer,  it 
must  be  admitted,  hait  carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches 
too  far  I  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these  ;  some  of  them 
trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Together  with  th« 
Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our  minds,  some  impression  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  also.  Hh  speeches,  however,  are  upon  the  whole,  chanictei^ 
istic  and  lively  :  and  to  themwe  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable 
display  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Everyone  who  reads 
bim,  becomes  familiarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We 
seem  to  have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage,  through  all  its  different 
forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  more  delicate 
characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but  for  an 
inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art* 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  paintied  the  character  of  Helen,  so 
as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crinfies,  to  prevent  her  from  beine 
an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  whteb  the  old  generals  behold 
ber,  in  the  third' book,  when  she  is  coming  towards  them,  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tears,  ber 
confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self  accusations  at  the 
fight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him^  exhibit  the  most  striking 
features  of  that  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and 
partly  pity.  Homer  never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  some* 
thing  to  move  our  compassion :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care 
to  contrast  her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste 
and  tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterised  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixtui^of  gal- 
lantry and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance ;  buty  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat  with  him. 
He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in  his  speeches, 
and  leceives  all  the  reproofs  of  bis  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and 
deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  taste.  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  t»ook,  found 
by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his  armour ;  and  issues  forth  to 
battle  With  a  peculiar  gaiety  and  ostentation  of  appearance,  which  ia 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  comparisons  in  ail  the  Iliad,  that  of  a 
borse  prancing  to'the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  brutal 
and  unamiable  a  character.  .  But  I  am  inclined  .to  think,  that  injustice  is 
Qommoaly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  tiro  lines  of  Horace,  who 
bas  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Ill 
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Jurm  negat  libi  nafa ;  nihil  aoB  arro^  armn. 

Achilles  it  passionale,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree  ;  btrt  be  b  far  frooi 
being  a  cc^nteoMier  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Agameot- 
noQ*  tbou(;h  be  carries  it  oo  with  too  much  beat,  yet  be  has  rtrasoa  oo 
bis  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged  ;  but  be  sebmits,  and  resigni 
Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand  her  ;  ocriy,  he  will 
fght  DO  longer  under  the  command  ot  a  leader  who  has  aiTrooIrd  bio. 
Msides  bis  wonderful  bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  aeTeFtl 
other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open  and  sincere.  He  loFea  his  s«b* 
jectSy  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is  distinguished  by  strong  friendshipi 
and  attachments  ;  be  is  throughout,  high  spirited,  gallant  Miid  honooi^ 
able ;  and  allowing  for  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the 
limes,  aod  enters  into  th^  characters  of  rooet  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is^ 
•pon  the  wboIe»  abundantly  fitted  to  raise  bigb  admirttiony  though  aol 
fun  esteem.  ' 

.  Under  the  bead,  of  characters.  Homer's  gods,  or  bis  machtneiy,  ac* 
cording  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The  gods  make 
a  great  figure  ii»  the  J^iad  ;  much  greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  the 
JEoeid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence.  Homer  has  become  the 
standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  machinery  in  general,  I  de- 
livered my  sentiments  in  the  former  lectore.  Cooceraiag  Homer*^ 
machinenr,  ii^  particular,  we  muQ{.observe,  that  it  was  not  his  owe  inven* 
tion.  Like  every  other  good  poet,  be  unquestionably*  follofred  the 
.traditions  of  his  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  the 
age  of  the  gods  and  demi-god*  in  Greece.'  Several  of  the  heroes  coe> 
earned  in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of 
course,  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  ef  thai 
age,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  )e* 
gends,  Homer  veiy  properly  adopted  ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  oo  quite  different  fiubjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  system 
of  machinery. 

l|i  the  baods  of  Homer,  it  producesy  on  the  whole,  a  noble  eflect ; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing  ;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  introduces 
into  bis'  poem  a  great  number  of  persooagies,  almost  as  much  distin- 
guished by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversifies  his  battles 
greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  frequently  shtftiag^tlv 
scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  af^reeable  relief  to  the  ailed,  la 
the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter.  Homer's  gods,  it  must  he 
confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  yet  aooe- 
times  want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupi^ 
tar,  with  which  be  entertains  us,  and  tbe  indecent  squabbles  be  describes 
among  the  inferior  deilies,  according  as  they  Uke  different  sidea  with  the 
contending  |»ariies,  would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modein  poet 
to  imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  lemembeied^ 
(hat  according  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  lemesd 
alx>ve  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  ftrriimf.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men  ;  they  have  chthisen  and 
kinsmen  tu  the  opposite  armies  ;  and  except  that  they  are  imroortal,  &at 
Ihey  have  bouses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged  chariots,  in  which 
tbey  ere  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then  ve-ascewduig,  in  etder  te 
&ast  on  oecUr  and  ambrofia  ^  they  are  ie  truth  ee  hi^  beings  tha^    i 
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the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  verj  fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequentlj  degrades  his  divinitiea, 
^et  be  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures^  with  the 
most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men»  is,  for  tb^ 
most  part,  introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  roost  sub*, 
lime  conceptions  in  the  Iliad,  are  founded  on  th*  appearance  of  Neptane^ 
Minerva,  aqd  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy,  natu* 
raUand,  in  the  highest  degree,  animated.  It  will  be  admired  by  such 
only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance  for  certain 
negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.  For 
Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  bis  ^tyle  of  ail  the  great  poets,  and  resem- 
bles most  the  style  oil  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testav^eot.  They 
can  ha?e  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  wuh  him  in 
Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellent  poetical  performance  that 
translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  original.  In  some  places, 
It  may  be  thought  to  have  even  in>proved  Homer,  it  bas  certainly  sof- 
tened some  of  his  rudenesses,  ami  added  delicaey  aud  grace  to  some  of 
bis  sentiments.  But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernised,  in 
the  midst  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  simplicity.  1  know  indeed  no  a^itbor,  to  whom 
it  is  more  difiBcult  to  do  justice   in  a  translation,  than  Homer*    A9  the 

{lainness  of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  oAen  appear 
at  in  any  modem  language  ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness^  and  not 
a  little  heightenwd  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon  m 
lfta<>hes  of  native  ^re«  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any  Ian* 
guage,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious ;  and  tocarry^ 
l^eyond  that  of  any  poel^  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  lihe  senje  and 
meaning. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which  ren^ 
dershim  lively  and  agreeable;  though  in  his  speeches,  as  I  have  befene 
admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive  ;  and  d»* 
ficripttve  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars,  which  form  the  excels 
Jency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  mag- 
■ificence. 

Annttit ;  et  totum  notu  tremefecit  Olympuni. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  giv«8  us  the  sable  eyebrows 
of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  moment  when  he 
gives  the  nod  ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more  nalurai  and  Hvely. 
Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  some  interesting  object,  he 
paittculartses  ft  ^  happily,  as  to  paint  it'in  a  manner  to  our  sight.  The 
shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  betwieen  the  two  ai(* 
Aiies,  ts  related  In  the  fourth  book,  may  be  given  U)'r  an  instance  :  and 
Above  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the 
Bixth  book  ;  where  all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tender- 
ness, the  child  afrighted  with  the  view  of  hb  fatber*s  helmet,  and  crvsl, 
And  clinging  to  the  nurse  ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  tsktng  ite 
child  into  his  arms,  end  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods^  An- 
drenuuehe  receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the 
^^me  tnstmit  bunting  into  tears,  iaxpvosv  ysXa^n^a,  as  it  is  finely  express- 
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ed  in  the  original,  fonn  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that 
porsibly  t>e  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
up  the  hurry*  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  masterly  a  naaiHier, 
aa  to  place  the  reader  in'the  very  midst  of  the  engagement  It  is  heTC, 
that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  displayed;  insomuch,  that  Vii]gift 
battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inaaiinated  in 
comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similies,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Sever-  j 
a1  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful :  such  as  those,  of  the 
fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  bj  nifrfat ;  Pa- 
rts going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  wai^horse  prancing  to  the  lirer  ;  and 
Euphoihus  slain, to  the  flovrering  shrub  cut  down  by  a  sudden  blast; 
all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that  are  any  irbeie  to 
be  found.  I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  comparnons,  ta- 
ken in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties.  They  come  too  thick  upon 
us  ;  and  oAen  interrupt  the  train  of  his  narration  or  description.  The 
resemblance  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  sometimes  not  dear;  and 
the  objects  whence  thej^  are  taken,  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bnila, 
eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep,  recur  too  frequently  ;  and  the  alluaioos  in 
aome  of  his  similies,  even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for 
ancient  manners,  must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  onl/.  It 
in  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longinus's  criti- 
cism upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may  in  this  poem  be 
compared  to  the  setting  son,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  witboat  the 
beat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  the 
Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  t>e  justly 
entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad;  it  contains  many  interestingetoties,  and  beaotifel 
descriptions.  We  see  every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic 
genius,  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work. 
It  descends  indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recom pence,  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  liospitality  and 
humanity;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderCul  adventure,  ami  many  a 
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*  The  teverest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modern  timesi  M.  la  Motte,  admits  all  that  his 
admirers  urge  for  the  superiority  of  his  geoius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  C*etoit  un  ghim 
aatarpllemeot  po«tiaue ami  des  fables  k  des  merveiHem,  eC  portion  R^o^ral k  rimila- 
tioD,  soit  des  objets  ue  la  nature,  soit  des  sentiments  et  des  actions  oes  bonunesw    11 

w  -        -  w  ^  toatas 

les  passions  ;  et  U  a  du  moins  ouvert  aux^crivains  qui  doivent  le  saivre  ue  infinite 
do  routes,  qu'il  ne  rastoit  plus  qu'a  applanir.  11  y  a  appSrence  que  en  quelques  traps 
qu*  Hom^  eiki  vecu,  il  eat  M  du  moins,  le  ptos  ^nd  Poeti;  de  son  pals ;  et  a  oe  le 
prendre  que  dans  co  sens,  on  pent  dire,  qu*ii  est  le  maitre  de  ceoz  monies  qai  Tout  sor^ 
pa8s6."  Discours  sur  Homere.  Oeuvres  de  la  MoUe,  Tome  8de.  After  tbeee  highpraiKs 
of  the  author,  he  Indeed  endeavours  to  bring  the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  Wt  his 
IMineipal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  ideas  which  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the 
^ross  characters  and  manners  of  the  heroes,  and  the  imperfset  moraliW  of  the  senti- 
ments; which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is  like  accusing  a  painter  for  having  drawn  bis 
figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer  painted  his  gods,  such  as  popidar  traditioa 
then  represented  them ;  and  described  sach  characters  and  sentiment^  as  he  fooad 
amoag  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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landscape  oPnature ;  and  iostructs  us  by  a  constant  rein  of  moralitjr  and 
virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same 'time,  there  ai'e  some  defects  which  must  be  acknowledge 
ed  in  the  Od jssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty  which  we' 
natftrally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses 
islanded  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and  languid  ;  and  though 
the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself*  to  his  nurse,  Euryclea, 
and  his  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet  does  not  seem  happy 
in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She 
iff  too  cautious  and  distrustful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise 
of  joy,  which  we  expected  on  that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now  time 
to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  very  marked  character,  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  ili&d  are 
simplicity  and  fire  ;  those  of  the  ^neid  are  elegance  and  tenderness^ 
Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime  than  Homer; 
but  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences^  greater  variety, 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular  dignity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  tbe  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of 
the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  ^Vhen  we  open  the 
£neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  (he  improvements  of  the 
Augustan  age.  nYe  meet  i^ith  no  contentions  of  heroes  about  a  female 
filave  ;  no  violent  scolding,  nor  abusive  language  ;  but  the  poem  opens 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  ;  with  Juno,  forming  designs  for  prevent* 
iog  ^neas's  establishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  himself,  presented  to  ui 
with  all  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetiy. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy  ;'  still  more  so,  in  my 
opinion,  than  either  of  Homet^s  poems.  As  nothing  could  be  more  no- 
ble ;  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,  than  Virgil's  deriving  the  origin 
of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  a$  iGneas.  The  object  was  splen*^ 
did  in  itself  fit  gave  the  poet  a  theme»  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary 
history  of  hf»  own  country  i^'^it  allowed  him  to  connect  his  subject  with 
Homer's  stories, ^and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology";  it  afforded  him  the 
opportunity,  of  frequently  glancing  at  alt  the  future  great  exploits  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its 
ancient  and  fabulous  state.  The  eslaMishment  of  iEneas '  constantly 
traversed  by  Juno,  leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and 
wars  4  and  furnishes  a  proper  intermixture  of  incidents  of  peace  with 
Itnartial  exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  BO  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  ^neid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  tbe  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the 
£nefd  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Cffisar  ;  or,  tbaf 
Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  iCneid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadmved 
out  under  the  character  of  JEuests,  Virgil,  indeed,  like  the  other  poets 
of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subject  affords  him,  of 
paying  court' to  Augustus.*     But,  to  imagine  that  he  carried  a  political 
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*  As  perticolarly  in  that  noted  passa^  of  the  Gth  book>  1. 791. 
,  Hie  viTj  kic  est,  tibi  qaem  promltti  siepius  audis;  &c. 
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plan  in  hit  Tiew^  throuffli  tbe  whole  poem,  appears  to  ne  m  more  fkaa 
a  fanciful  refinement.  He  badjsufficient  motives,  as  a  poet,  to  deteimiiw 
bim  to  the  choice  of  his  subject,  from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great 
and  pleasing :  from  its  being  suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attMled 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  I  mentioned  above*  foe  the  full  diapUj  of 
poetical  talenu. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved  ;  as,  from  begioniDK  to  end, 
one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  tbe  settlement  of  iEIneas  in  Itai/^ 
by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  tbe  story  comprehends  the  trae^acrtses 
of  several  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are  very  properly  th?own  into 
e  recital  made  by  tbe  hero.  The  episodes  are  linked  with  auAcieal 
connexion  to  the  main  subject ;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  tbe  poemi 
is»  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.  Tlie 
wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Tnjan  settlemeni  ie  Italy* 
gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  iElneas*s  undertakiag,  aiid 
connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole 
work.  Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  £neas  upon  the  abore 
of  Africa  ;  the  pas^sion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  'detain  him  «l  Cai^ 
thage  ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  TiU,  el 
last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojaanane  shall 
be  for  ever  sunk  In  tbe  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and  the 
bero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  witb  great  pre* 
priety,  and  shewn  his  art  and  judgment.  But  the  admiratioo  due  to  ae 
eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some  other  partis 
ulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  scarce  any  cberecteis 
marked  In  the  £neid.  In  (bis  respect  it  is  insipid,  when  compared  le 
the  Iliad,  which  is  fell  of  characters  and  life.  Acbstes,  and  CloentheSf 
and  Oyas,  and  the  rest  «»f  the  Trojan  heroes,  who  accompanied  .£oees 
into  Italy,  are  so  many^undistiuguishedfigures^^ho  are  in  no  way  asade 
known  to  us,  either  by  any  sentiments  which  Iney  utter,  or  any  naemor- 
able  exploits  which  they  perform.  Even  £neas  himself  is  not  e  very 
interesting  hero.  He  Is  describt*!,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  bat  bis 
character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart; 
it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and  tame  character  ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  te 
Dido,  in  tbe  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
abe  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain  hard- 
ness and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiable.^ 
Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in  the  whole  £eeid. 
The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of  her  indignation  and  le* 
sentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  character,  exhibit  afigeie 
greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which  Vii^il  has  drawo. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  iEneid,  tbe  distributioo  and 
management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable.  The 
JSneid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  tbe  indulgence  due  to  a  work 
not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books  are  said  not  to  have  ie» 
ceived  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author  ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  ordered, 
by  his  will,  the  JEneid  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But  though  this 
may  account  for  incorrectness  of  execution,  it  does  not  apologise  for  a 
falling  off  in  tbe  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part 

*  Nam  fieta  ingemoit  nottro  ?  Num  lumiaa  fleiit  ? 
Nam  laahrymas  vietuf  dedit .'  Aut  mket^tm  amaatem  est .'  iBa.  iv.  MB. 
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•f  the  work.    The  wars  with  the  Latins  ar^  inferior  in  point  of  di{;otty, 
to  the  more  interesting  objects  which   had  before  been  presented  to  us, 
in  the  destructionof  Troj,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into 
bell.     And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.     The   reader,  as  Voltaire  has  obser?- 
ed,  is  tempted  to  take   part   with  Turnus  against  £neas.     Turhus,  a 
brave  joung  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  destined 
for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother.     Lavi- 
nia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match :  when  there  arrives 
a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region,  who  had  never  seen  her, 
and  who,  founding  a  claim  on  an  establishment  in  f  taly  upon  oracles  and 
prophesies,  embroils  the  country  in  war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,and 
proves  the  occasion  of  her  mother's   death.    Such  a  plan  is  not  fortu* 
natelj  laid,  for  disposing  us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  p6em : 
and  the  defect  might  have  been  easily   remedied,  by   the  poets  making 
JBneas,  instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  frodi  the  persecution . 
•f  some  rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 
-  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it   was   necessary  to   re- 
xnark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the   admiration 
•f  ases,  andwhiclrto  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  eqoilibrinm  between 
bis  uiroe,  and  that  of  Homer.     The  principal  and  distinguishing  excel- 
lency of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets, 
is. tenderness.    Nature  had  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sensibility  ;  he 
-  felt  every  affecting  circnmstance  in  the  scenes  ne  describes  ;   and,  by  a 
single  stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the   heart.     This,  in  an  epic  poem, 
is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity  ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author*s  power  to  reader 
bis  composition  extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache.     But,  in  the  iEneid,  there  are  many  such^  The 
second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  that  ever  was  executed 
by  any  hand  ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there,  the  whole  strengtb 
of  hb  genius,  as  the  subject   afforded   a   variety   of  scenes,  both  of  the 
iwful  and   tender  kind.     The  images  of  horror,   presented  by  a  city 
bamedand  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  atfect* 
ing  incidents.     Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  beautifully  described  than 
the  death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Ancbises,  and 
Creuha,  are  as  tender  as  can  }^e  conceived.     In  many  passages  of  the 
^neid,  the  same  pathetic  spirit  shines;  and  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  work,     ^he  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relat- 
ing the  unhappy  passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly 
admired,  and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.    The  in\ervjevr 
of  ^neas  with  Andromache  and  Helenas,  in  the  third  book  ;  the  episodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius, 
in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  poet^s  povver  of  rais- 
ing the  tender  emotions.     For  we  must  observe,  that  thau^h  theiBnerd 
he  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid,  yet  there  are  beauties 
scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even  in  the  last  six  books.     The 
best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole»  are,  the  first,  the  second, 
the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the  twolftb. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer*s  in  point  of  fire  and  subli- 
mity:  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  decent  into  hell,  in  whici) 
be  has  outdone  Homer  in  tbe  Odyssey,  by  many  dep;rees.  There  is 
nqtbJDg  in  all  antiqtrity,  equal,  in  its   kinJ^  tg  t^e. sixth  book   of  ihn 
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£iMid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects  are  great  and  strlkiog  ;  and  EH 
the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view 
of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  through  the  whole  descriplioo,  a 
certain  philosophical  sublime  ;  which  VirgWs  Platonic  genius,  and  the 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support  with  a  de- 
gree of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  s^olfef** 
ed  him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  VirgiPs 
Dumben,  throughout  his  whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
were  needless  to  enlarge  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great  priii' 
ces  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  former  must,  undoubtedly, 
be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius :  the  latter,  to  be  the  more  comd 
writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the  beao* 
tieSy  and  the  defects,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an  original  author, 
compared  with  those  who  succeed  him  ;  more  boldness,  more  nature  and 
ease^  more  sublimity  and  force  ;  but  greater  irregularities  and  negi/gen. 
ces  in  composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer; 
in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  trans- 
lated him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  JEneidy 
and  ^nea's  speech  upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  Mtb 
book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  simiiies  of  Virgil 
which  are  no  other  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminence 
in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer. 
As  to  the  pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many  critics  incline  to  gite 
it  to  Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  dia^ 
cernallthe  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  stateliceas.  Ho* 
mer*s  imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  dopious  ;  Virgil's  die 
most  chaste  and  correct.  The  strength  of  the  former  lies,  in  his  power 
of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  tk 
heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated  ;  VirciPs  more  ele- 
gant and  uniform.  The  first  has  on  many  occasions,  a  sublunity  to  which 
the  latter  never  attains  ;  but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  sinks  below  a 
certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so  clearly  be  prooounced 
of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiration  dne  to 
both  these  gr^at  poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  reasonably  be  ita- 

fmted,  notto  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in   which  he 
ived  ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  JEoeld,  this  excuse   ought  to 
be  admitted,  that  the  JEneid  was  left  an  unfinished  work. 
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LECTURE  XL  V. 


LUCAN's  PHAIlSALlA....TASSO'8  JERUSALEM....CAMOENy 

LUSIAD....FENELON'sTELEMACHUS...VOLTAJRE'» 
HBNRIADE...M1LT0N'8  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Viigil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient  times, 
who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beaaties  with  great 
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&iilta.  Tbottgb  his  Plianalia  Aiqover  too  Iltlte  iBvottion,  t»d  bo 
conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  accounted  a  perCact  regular 
•pic  poom«  yet  it  trere  Ihe  loere  squeaaaisbnest  of  criticism*  to  exclude 
It  from  tho  epic  class.  The  bowdariea,  as  I  fermerljr  remarked,  art 
far  (fosi  being  ascertained  bj  aajr  s«eb  precis^  limil*  that  we  musl  re- 
fuse the  epic  Mme  to  a  poeiD|  which  treats  of  great  and  heroic/ ad ren^ 
tuiesy  because  R  is  not  exactly  tjoafomable  tio  t£s  plans  of  Hoiner  and 
Virgih  The  mjbjqti  of  the  Pharsalia  carries,,  undoubted^,  M  the  epic 
graiodeur  and  digmty^  neither  does  itwantofttty  of  objectyviz.  the 
ItHimph  of  Cesar  ewer  the  Rmnsin  liberty.  As  it  stasds  at  present,  it  Is, 
indeed »  broughl  to  no*  proper  close.  But  eilher  time  has  deprived  us 
of  the  last  books,  or  it  bao  been  left  by  the  author  an  Inc4mpkte  werk» 
Thon^k  Locan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reckon 
Mm,  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  delete.  The  one  is,  that 
ciiTil  wars,  espedaUy  when  as  fierce  and  cTuelas  those  of  tbe  RomeiiSt 
present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  give 
ediotts  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nstuire.  Gallant  and  honourable 
achievements,  fiirnish  a  more  proper  theoM'  fat  the  epic  muse*  But 
Laean*s  genius^  it  must  be  confessed, seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes ; 
he  dwells  upon  them  too  m«ch ;  and  not  content  with  those  which  bis 
subject  naturali-y  famished,  he  goes  out  of  his  #ay  to  introduce  a  long 
episode  of  Manas,  and  SyllaV  proscriptions,  which  abounds  wilik  aU  the 
Cwhns  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I-  observed  in  a  former  lee- 
tuie,  always  unitieky  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of  the  assistance 
of  fiction  and  machinery ;  and  thesreby  renders  his  work  less  splendid 
and  aoittsiBgu  Lecan  has  submitted  t»  this  dtsadtramtage  of  his  subject ; 
and  in  doing,  so,  he  has  acted- with  more  propriefy,  than  ifhe  bad  mads 
an.  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machiciery;  forthe£sbles 
of  the  gods,  would  have  made  a  very  unnaCural  mixture  with' the  es* 
pioitaofCassarandPompey;  and  instead  of  rabiog,  would  have  dimin«» 
ished  the  dignity  of  such  recent,  and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  cbaractsn,  Lucan  draws  them  wHb  spiHt»  and  with 
fotce«  ^  But  tfaou^'  Pompey  be  his  pvefessed  hero,  he  does  not  succeed 
in  interesting  us  much  kt  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to  possessf 
any  higk  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  or  bravvry  in 
astioni;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Caesar.  Cato^  is  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  character^  and  whereto 
ever  he  introduces  him,  be  appears  to  rise  abbve  btmselH  Some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the  work,  aro  such  as  relate 
to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  bis  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  his  be* 
haviouT.  His  speech.  In  particular,,  to  Labienus,  wbo  urged  him  to 
inquire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
war  [book  is.  594,]  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  equal)  ibr  mdral  su{)* 
limity ,  to  any  tbing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our.  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  tbe  thread  of  his  narration 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from  place 
to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also  ;  frequently  turning  aside  from  his 
subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of  a  country  ; 
sometimes^  philosophical  disquisitions  ooncoming  natural  objects^  as, 
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cbnceroing  tii«  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book|  and  the  soorecs  rf 
the  Nile  in  the  tenth.  * 

There  are,  in  the  Phamlia,  seTermI  reiy  poetical  and  spiiitMl 
scriptions.    But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not4ie  either  in 
tion  or  description.    His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harrfi ;  his 
tions  are  often  oyer-wnmght,  and  emplojed  loo  upon  dIeacreenMe 
jects.    His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments,  whin  are  9BI 
ally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  tliat  ^Imrng  and  nrdeat 
ner»  which  peculiarlj  distinguishes  htm.  Lncanis  tlie  most  philuwifhictt 
and  the  most  public*spirited  poet,  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  tiw  myhaw 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher;  wns  himself  a  stoic  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  that  philosophy  breathes  througbont  his  poem.  Wenaust  ohsefee 
too,  tlmt  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  Ins  poem 
really  and  deeply  interested.    Lucan  recounted  no  fi^^too.     Hs  wns  a 
Roman,  and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  theRonwn  civil  wan^iMid 
of  that  severe  despotism  which  socceed^Ml  the  loss  of  liberty.    HU  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  his  sobject,  and  kindle,  on 
many  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence  be  abounds  inexcln- 
matioDS  and  apostrephesi  which  are,  almost  always,   well-ttnMd,  and 
supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do  him  no  small  bonoor. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  hi)  beauties  can  nefer  be  ■wwrtlentd 
without  their  suggesting  his  blemnhes  also.     As  his  principel  e»celisn 
cy  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  sometlnee  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great  defect  la  both  is, 
want  of  moderation.     He  carries  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows 
not  where  to  stop.  From  an  eibrt  to  aggrandise  his  objectay  ha  firrnmf 
tumid  and  unnatural ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  where  tlie 
line  of  one  of  bis  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he 
rise  still  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.    Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  Cbs 
achools  of  the  declaimers  bad  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloqoeaee  and  tsste 
ef  Rome.     He  was  not^free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead 
of  shewing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimei: 

On  the  wholoi  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  origioal  genins. 
His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  liis  fire,  on  occasions,  so  great,  as  to  atone 
for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  l>e  produced  from  ^^ 
which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever.  The  characters,  fat 
instance,  which  be  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cnsar  in  the  first  book,  am 
masterly  ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  ia 
highly  poetical: 


popolafflrasaaris 
Impelli,  ptousiiqoe,  md  ganders  thesiri; 
.  Nee  repanre  novM  vires,  muUuai^  priori 
Credere  fortuns ;  fftat  magni  nomiois  umbrm, 
Qualis,  frugifero  quereas  sobiiaus  in  agro. 
Esuvims  veteree  popnll,  ncrataqee  gesteas 
Doaedocam;  aec  js^  vaiidii  radietbus  herens^ 
Pondere  fiia  sue  est ;  audoeque  per  aera  ramoe 
Effundeos,  tmnco,  aon  firondibui,  efficit  urabram 
At  qaamvu  primo  nutet  casora  sub  Euro, 
Et  etrcam  wiyint  firmo  se  robore  toUant, 
Sola  tamea  coiilur.    Sed  noa  nt  C«saie  taatam 
Nomen  «rat,  mtc  fiuna  dueis ;  aed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loco }  solusque  pudor  non  vincere  bello ; 
Acer  et  indomitns.*  L.  I.  82. 


With  gifu  and  liberal  bounty  aougfat  for  fame, 
And  lov'd  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  his  name; 
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But  when  we  consider  tlie  whole  execution  of  bis  poem^  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  pronounce^  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the  government 
of  either  sowkI  judgment  or  correct  taste*..  His  genius  had  strength^ 
but  not  tendlemess ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called  amoenity,  or  sweet- 
iieaa.  Is  bis  stjle,  there  is  abundance  of  force  ;  but  a  mixture  of  harsh- 
nesa,  end  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  expressing 
kimeelf  id  a  pointed  and  unusuat  manner.  Compared  with  VirgiJ^  he 
■Bay  be  allowed'to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every 
ttttDg  elae»  falls  infinitely  below  him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance, 
end  tenderness. 

As  Statins,  and  Siltus  Italicus,  though  they  be  p9ets  of  the  epic  class, 
are  too  iDcensideraUe  for  particular  criticism,  1  proceed  next  to  Tasso, 
tite  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modern  ages. 

His  Jerusafant  DeUomdj  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is  a 
poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  composition.  The 
aubject  is,  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels^  by  the  united 
powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and  more  especially  according 
to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age»  was  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  en- 
terprize.  The  opposition  of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens^  forms  an 
interestiiig  contrast  The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and 
shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but  ex- 
hibits the  effiMrts  of  seal  and  bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  ob- 
ject. The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise  both  tends 
to  render  it  more  augustiand  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery  and  sub- 
lime description.  The  action  too  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of 
time,  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shewn  a  rich  and  fertile  in« 
ventlon,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital    quality.    He  is  full  of  events ; 

In  his  own  theatre  rejofc'd  to  sit. 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  mtoht  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  talUne  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  relV'd. 
Still  seem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place ; 
•    But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
6o,  io  the  field  with  Geres'  boaoty  spread, 
Uwears  some  encient  oak  hb  rev  'rend  head  : 
chalets  and  sacred  gifts  his  beu^s  adorn, 
,  And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn  ; 

But  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weldit  alone ; 
All  bare  his  naked  braoclies  are  cusplay'd, 
And  with  his  leafless  trank  he  forms  a  shade ; 
Yet  though  the  winds  his  min  daily  threat. 
As  every,  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat ; 
Thougv  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  so  pities, 
That  rich  in  yontlifiil  verdure  round  him  rise, 
Fix'd  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none. 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Cesar's  greatness,  and  his  strength  was  moie, 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquatod  power ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  beeoi 
Or  tales  In  old  records  or  annals  seen  ; 
But  *twas  a  valour,  restless,  unconfin'd, 
Which  no  SQceess  could  state,  nor  limtls  bind : 
'Twas  shame,  a  soldier*8  shame,  untaught  to  yield. 
That  blash'd  for  nothing  but  an  itf-fenght  firid.  Aowi. 
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and  thdM  to;  ftbutdaAtly  rariotts,  and  itmMf&i  io  their  kia<«  Ha 
never  allows  ua  to  be  tired  hf  mere  war  and  ighliag.  He 
shifts  the  scene  ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  ttanspoiti  ua  t» 
pleasing  objects*  S<HDetimes  the  sotemaities  of  religioii } 
the  intrigues  of  love  ;  at  other  timeSy  Ike  adveaturea  of  a  jauney^  4V 
even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life^  lelieve  and  entertain  the  Mad«r.  ^ 
the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  coonaeied,  and  wl  ^ 
much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plan.  Tks 
eovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object  kept  In  view  throofh  the  whole,  aad 
with  it  the  poem  closes.  All  the  episodes,  if  we  eicept  that  of  Otindo 
and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  b9ok,  on  which  I  fomeriy  passed  a  ocnsuM, 
are  sufficiently  related  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  cbaraetars,  aadthoea  ton 
both  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  loader  of  dm 
enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancred,  amorousy  gaoeiooiy 
and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Aigaolas; 
Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  in  part  coplod 
after  Homer*s  Achilles)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduced  by  theslhuo* 
ments  of  Armida;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole,  of  much  aeai, 
and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded  Solyman,  the  tender 
the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  masculine  Clorinda*— are  all  of  them 
Well  drawn  and  animated  figures*  In  the  cbaracteristical  part«  Taaso  ia 
indeed  remarkably  distinguished  ;  be  is,  in  this  respect,  supenor  to  Viiw 
gil ;  and  yields  to  no  poet,  except  to  Homer« 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  woifc 
his  merit  is  more  dubious.     Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made  to 
interpose,  bis  machinery  is  noble.     God  looking  down  upon  the  hoelB, 
and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pagans,  and 
to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  effect.     The  descripCkm 
of  bell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginniaf 
of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  it.     Bat 
the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, act  too  great  apart  thiou^ 
out  Tasso^s  poem  ;  and  form  a  sort  of  dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.     The  enchanted  wood,  on  whichthe  nodes, 
or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  made  in  a  great  faseasure  to  depend ;  the 
messenger^  sent  in  quest  of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  Chs 
charm  ;  their  being  conducted  by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centie  of 
the  earth  ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate 
iblands,  and  their  recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and 
voluptuousness ;  are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described 
with  the  highest  beauty  of  poetiy,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  cany  the 
marvellous  to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a  certain 
romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventnres  and  inci- 
dents of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us,  are  always 
great ;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. .  He  retains  some- 
what of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed  from  an  extrava- 
gant adiiiiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ;  stones,  which  the 
Hild.  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arfosto,  had  raised  into 
fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso,  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  is  not  more  marvellous,  and  romantic  than  either  Homer,  or  Vijgil. 
All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we  find  the  romance  of  Dacaaism. 
in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 
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With  til  the  beauties  of  deserf  ption,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasfeo  re« 
laaifkftbly  aboinida.  Botti  bla  descriptions,  and  his  eiyle,  are  much  di* 
r^Ysffied,  and  welt  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  mapiificent  ob- 
^ets^  Us  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  be  descends  to  gay  and  pleas- 
w%g  ones,  such  as  Ei*Ainia*s  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seTentb  book^  and 
lie  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and  in&inuat- 
n^*  Both  those  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
iselt  kind.  Hfs  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varied  in  the 
tic1<]€Dts,  inferior  howerer  to  Homer*8  in  point  of  spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  bis  descriptions.  It  is 
tadeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  be  interests 
as,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  die  work.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Vir- 
gil in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  in  hia 
ipeechesy  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been  re- 
pvoacbed,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affectation  is  by  no 
means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner^  which,  upon  the  whole, 
Ib  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  especially 
ma  1  Just  now  observed,  when  be  seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into 
forced  and  unnatural  ideas  ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or 
common  as  baa  been  supposed.  Threescore  or  fourscore  lines  re- 
trenched from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I  am  persuaded,  of  all  such 
exceptionable  passag'es. 

With  Boileau,  Dacler,  and  the  other  French  critics,  of  the  last  age, 
Ab  fautnour  prevailed  of  de'erying  Tasso  ;   and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.    But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
y^ere  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso  ;  or  at  least  tney  must  have  read 
bim  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.    For  to  me  it  appears 
elear^  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular  epic 
poem  in  the  world  ;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  £neid. 
.   Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in  fire ; 
to  Virgil,  in  tenderness ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  but 
to  no  other  he  yields  in  any  poetical  talents  ;  and  for  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness  of  descrip- 
tion,  aind  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three  just  named 
that  can  be  compared  to  bim. 

Ariosto  the  great  rival  of  Tasso,  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
|>ropriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.    The  fundamental  rule 
of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to  form  it 
into  a  regular  story.     Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and  connexion  in 
the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to 
tife  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  intention  to  keep  it  out  of 
view,  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  carried  on,  and  the 
perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  finished* 
Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and  to  ha?e  cho« 
sen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy.    At 
^e  same  time,  there  is  so  much  epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by  without  some  notice.    It  unites  indeed 
all  sorts  of  poetry ;  sometimes  comic  and  satiric ;  sometimes  light  and 
licentious ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.   What- 
ever strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.     He  is  always  master  of 
his  subject;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  be  be  serious,  or  in  jest«    He  is  seldom 
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inmatic;  siMaetiflaeSy  but  act  often,  MathMttUl;  bot  m 
and  description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.     Hm 
erery^  scene  whicb  he  describes,  end  every  event  which  he  relaine, 
before  our  eyes ;  end  in  bis  selection  of  circnmstences,  is  i 
picturesqve.    His  style  is  much  veried,  always  snited  to    die  sabyeci 
end  adorned  with  a  remarkably  aasoolh  and  melodiotts  versifieettoD. 
•    As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  sa  do  the  Portuguese  of  Ga* 
moens ;  who  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  Tasso,  bat  whose  pooK 
published  before  the  Jerusalem.    The  enbjectof  it  is  the  fint  d 
Ty  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama^  an  enterprise  apleiidid  in  Us 
nature,  extremely  interesting  to  the  covntrymen  ol  Camoens,  ne  it  kid 
the  fonndation  of  their  future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe*   TVe 
poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean,  bstweea 
the  island  d"  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of  iEthiopia*    After   varioni 
attempts  to  land  on  that  coast,  they  are  at  last  hospitably  necetved  io  Ike 
kingdom  of  Melinda.    Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  htoi  aa  ac- 
count of  Eurojpe,  recites  a  poetical  histoiy  of  Portugal,  andrelales  nil  Che 
adventures  of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
poem.    This  recital  Ukes  up  three  cantos  or  bodes.    It  is  wett  ima- 
gined ;  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties  ;  end  has  ne  defect,  ex- 
cept that  Vasco  makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  tbe  Afri- 
can Prince,  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  hislotics. 
Tasco  and  his  countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage. 
Tbe  storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Cak* 
ent  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  end  advenhiMs  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  op  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  aacne  wiU* 
ness  and  irregularity,  there  appears  in  the  execution  much  poetic  epin^ 
atrong  fancy,  and  bold  description  $  as  far  as  1  can  judge  from  tnada- 
tlons,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no  attempt  Is- 
wards  painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vaaoo  is  the  hero,  and  tbe  ody 
personage  Indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  tbe  Lusied  is  perfectly  extravagant ;  not  only  is 
it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagnn  mytbok- 
gy ;  bet  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be  the  tm 
deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  subordinate  ageeti. 
One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,our  author  infoims  us, 
is  to  propai^ate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometamaai. 
In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  protector  of  the  Porti^;uesK  is 
Venusy  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  ex- 
cited by  Vasco^s  attempting  to  rival  hia  feme  in  the  Indies.  Councik 
of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  foratellieg  the 
downfall  of  Hahometanism,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Vasco, 
in  great  distress  from  a  storm,  prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  impkits 
the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Vii^gin,  and  begs  for  such  eaaistaace  as 
was  given  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  were  passing  through  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  be  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  la 
return  to  bis  prayer,  Venus  appears,  who  discerning  the  storm  to 
be  tbe  work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the 
winds  to  be  calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shews 
how  much  authors  have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opioiou  that  there 
could  be  no  epic  poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homen    Towards  the  end 
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of  the  woife,  tadeedy  the  Author  gh^  us  an  awktrard  salvo  for  his  whole 
mythology ;  imking  the  goddess  l^hetis  iolbrni  Vascoi  that  she,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  deities^  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe 
the  operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in  the 
Lusiad.    The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  £manUel,  King 
of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  Prince  to  discover  his  secret 
springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  monarch  for  whom 
the  treasures  of  the  East  wera  reserved,  is  a  happy  idea.    But  the  no* 
blest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  Canto,  where  Vasco  is  ren   * 
counting  to  the  King  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  with 
in  his  navigation^    He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  th# 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  navi- 
gator, there  appeared  to  them  on  a  sudden,  a  huge  and  monstrous  phan*   • 
torn  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  thunders^  with  % 
head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance  that  filled  thetaa  with  tec* 
mr.     This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean* 
U  sgoke  to  them  with  a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  tbem^fer' invad- 
ing those  seas  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed ;  and^ibr 
daring  to  explore  those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  re* 
,  vealed  to  the  eye  of  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if 
they  should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to 
befal  theoa ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise^  disappeared.     This  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was  fsm- 
ployed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Camoens  is  a  poet,  though  of  an 
irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination.* 
-  In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
Amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus*    His  work,  tliough 
not  composed  in  versoi  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem.    The  meas- 
ured poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably  harmonious ; 
and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language  is 
ca»^ble  €(f  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

•  The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived ;  and  is  defi- 
cient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author  has 
entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  ancient 
poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains  more 
dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those  of  any 
other  modem  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful;  especially 
of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  was 
best  suited  ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is  an  inimitable 
sweetness  in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 
The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  bookS|  in  which 
Telemachus  recounts  his  adventttres  to  Calypso.  The  narration, 
throughout.them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  especially  in 
the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  languid  ;  and  in  the 
warlike  adventures  which  are  attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of  vig« 
our.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic 
poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of  virtuous  policy,  into  which 
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*  1  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Araucana,  an  epic  poem)  in  Spanish,  composed 
by  Alonso  d*£reiila,  because  I  amonacquainted  with  the  oriclniJ  laaauagf^  ana  have 
not  ^een  any  translation  of  it  A  fall  account  of  it  is  given  ey  Mr*  Baylef ,  in  <he 
nistes  upon  als  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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Ibe  antlior  in  toOM  placet  catefs  ;  uid  frooi  thft  4t0CMfMS  and  msttu^ 
tioii;»  of  Mentor,  wbicb  recur  upon  us  loo  of^en,  and  too  mnA  m  tiba 
fltraiD  of  comnoD-place  raoraiitj.  Though  these  were  wellswtedto 
the  main  design  of  the  author,  which  was  to  (ovm  the  niiid  of  a  yovag 
prince,  yet  tbejr  seevi  not  congruous  to  the  aalnre  of  epic  poetij ;  the 
object  of  whkb  is  to  improTe  us  by  means  of  actions,  characten,  ud 
aentimeots,  rather  than  by  delivering  professed  and  ibraia)  inatnictioB. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  inta  heU  ;  asid  ia 
th«  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may  obserra 
the  gradual  rrfinement  of  men's  notions,  concerning  a  atate  «f  fatnre 
ie  wards  and  punishments*  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  in  Hoiaer's 
Odyrt^y,  presents  to  ua  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object.^ 
The  scone  is  bid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  »  id  ways 
covered  wtth  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  eztremi^  of  the  oeean«  When 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysaes 
is  above  ground,  or  below  it.  None  of  the  gbi»ts,  even  of  the  heioea^ 
appear  satisfied  with  their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Uly^ 
8€s  endeavours  to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  bim  of  the  ilKislTious 
iBgare  which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  %tAh  hnay 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle }  for  he  wotrid  rather  be  a  day4abonm 
on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  aH  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greats  rtfina* 
ment  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world  had  than 
made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are  both  noie  deav 
Und  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  separate  nansiona  of 
good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments  of  the  one,  and  the  es^»loy^ 
Bents  and  happiness  of  the  other)  are  finely  described  ;  and  m  coasis- 
tency  with  the  most  pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  Fendoo  maktn 
Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades,  is  much  more  philosophical  atiU  Ihsda 
Virgins.  He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same  mythology  ^bnl 
we  find  the  ancient  mythology,  refined  by  the  knowlec^e  of  the  tma 
religion,  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  far  which  Feoekm 
was  so  distinguished.  His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just,  ta  an 
excellent  description  in  the  mystic  strain  ;  and  very  expressive  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire  has  giv^n  ue  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epk  poem,  in 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work  dia* 
covers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and  that 
liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author  iaso  re* 
markabty  distinguished.  Several  of  the  compaiisons,  iaparticulat,  wbicb 
occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happv.  But,  considered  open  the  whi^e^ 
I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  productions  ;  and  i  anr  of  optaioa, 
that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  better  in  tragic,  thxa  iiaepic  composi> 
tion.  French  versification  seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Bestder 
its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme,  tiie  langnage  never  asauoMS  a  suffi* 
cient  degree  of  elevation  or  majesty  f  and  appears  to^  he  man  capable 
of  expressing  the  tender  in  tragedy,  than  of  supporting  tl»  sublime  in 
epic.  Hence  a  feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  ia  the  style 
of  the  Henriade  ;  and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  causey  the 
poem  often  languishes*  It  does  not  seize  the.  imagination  :  aor  iateaest 
and  carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  o«|gbl  to  be  inspired 
by  a  subliane  and  spirited  epic  poem. 
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The  subject  of  the  Henriade,  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem,  fucoperly  in- 
cludes only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epk  in  its  na- 
ture; great,  interesting;^  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  regard  to  unity, 
and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both  the  defects  which 
1  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  (t  is  founded  wholly  on  civil 
Tvars;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  massa- 
cres and  assassinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also, 
like  Lucan's,of  too  recent  a  date,  and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds 
of  well  known  history..  To  remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the 
appearance  of  being  a  mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  6cti«n 
with  truth*  The  poem,  for  instance, opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's 
to  England,  and  an  interview  between  hiai  and  Q^een Elizabeth ;  though 
every  one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England «  and  that  these  two  il- 
lustrious personages  never  met.  in  faclsof  such  public  notoriety,  a  fiction 
like  this,  shocks  the  I'eader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill  sorted  mix*  * 
ture  with  historical  truth.  The  epif^ode  was  contrived,  in  order  to  give 
Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former  transactions  of  the  civil' 
wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which  ^neas  makes  to  Dido  in  the 
j£neid.  But  the  imitation  was  injudicious,  ^neas  might  with  propri* 
ety,  relate  to  Dido,  transactions  of  which  she  was  either  entirely  igno 
rant,  or  had  acquired  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports. 
But  Queen  Elizabeth  could  npi  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprised 
of  all  the  facts,  which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her.  ' 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject, -Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ  a 
great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure  his 
conduct;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs,  is  of  the  v^orst 
kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem,  that  of  allegorical  beings. 
Discord;  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  perionages,  mix  with  the  human 
'  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 
This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts,  angels,  and 
devils  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing. But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  more  than 
representations  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed like  other  personifications  and  figures  qf  speech ;  or  in  a  poem, 
that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  .occupy  the  chief  place.  They  are 
there  in  their  native  and  proper  region ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to 
human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  when  such 
beings  are  described  as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imagination  is  con- 
founded }  it  is  divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not 
on  what  to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machinery 
of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and  possesses 
real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed  one  of  the 
£nest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world, 
which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream^  in  the  seventh  canto.— 
Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succession  before  God  ; 
their  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  all  different  countries  and  reli- 
gious sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  presence  ;  when  they  find 
their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the  truth  unveiled  to  them  ; 
the  palace  of  the  destinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
0Qcces8ors  which  is  there  given  him ;  are*  striking  and  magnificent  ob- 
jects, and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  Voltaire. 
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Though  some  of  (be  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  «xtencM, 
jet  the  narralion  b,  on  (be  whole,  too  gf^neraf ;  the  events  are  too  modi 
crowded,  and  soperficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  one  cause  of 
the  poem  maktog  9  fiint  impression.  The  strain  of  sentiment  which 
runs  throogb  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears  on  every  occa^kw, 
with  great  and  proper  lustre;  and  the  author  breathes  that  spirit  of  faii- 
nanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  reuuios  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  oat  for  him- 
self a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  jraetry.  As  soon  as  we  open 
his  Paradise*  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once  into  an  :ii- 
Tisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal  beingtf.  An- 
gels and  devils,  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  actors  infbe  poem ; 
and  what,  in  any  other  composition,  would  be  the  marvellous,  is  here 
only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  from  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  may  furnifb  ground  to  those  who  think  such  dUcossions 
material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can  properly  be 
classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever  name  it  15  to  be  called,  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  higbebt  efforts  of  poetical  genius  ;  and  in  one 
great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem,  majesty  aqd  sublimity,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  In  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
nay  be  questioned.  It  ba^.led  him  into  very  difficult  ground.  Had  he 
taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological ;  that  was 
more  connected  with  the  occurrences  o(  life,  and  afforded  a  greater  dis« 
play  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem  would,  perhaps, 
nave,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing  and  attractive.  But 
the  subject  which  he  has  chos^^n,  suited  tbe*daring  suMimity  of  his  ge- 
nius.* It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted;  and  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  he  has  shewn  a  stretch  both  of  imagination  and  tDvention, 
which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is  astonishing  bow,  from  the  lew  bints 
given  us  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and 
regular  a  structure ;  «and  to  fill  hie  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents. 
Dry  and  harsh  passages  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears  upon 
some  occasions,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.  But 
the  general  tenor  of  his  Hork  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the 
imagination ;  engages,  elevates  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed :  which 
b  always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artful  change 
of  his  objects  ;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in 
heaven,  affords  a  sufficient  diversity  ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  baye  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  rn  the 
employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise;  and  we  have  busy  scenes 
and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars  of  the  angels. 
The  innocence,  purity  and  amiableness  of  our- first  parents,  opposed  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a  happy  contrast  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  the  conclusion  as  I  before  observed, 
if  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cfaarac- 


*  '( He  teems  to  hnve  been  well  aeqaalntud  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  ksow 
what  it  was  that  aatuire  had  bestowed  upon  him  amre  boaBtifu%  than  npeii  otbevi: 
the  power  of  display  inc  the  vast,  iUamlnatlna  the  splendid,  enforeing  tha  awfinl,  dar 
kening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefoie  chose  a  subject,  oa 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said  ;  on  whica  be  might  tire  his  (aocy,  wit  hunt  the 
censora  of  extravagaaee."  Dr.  ionvsov's  Life  of  Milloik. 
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ten  ;  but  such  as  could  be  inlroduced^  are  supported  With  much  propri- 
ety. Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  stnktn.c;  figciro>  and  is,  indeed,  the 
best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  described  him,  such 
as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  bis 
own  purpose,  given  him. a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed  character,  not  alto* 
gether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  bratve  and  faithful  to  his 
troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  be  is  not  Without  remorse.  He  is 
even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents;  and  justifies  himself  tn  hfs 
design  against  them,  from  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated 
by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure  malice.  Insbort,  Mil* 
ton's  Satan  Is  no  worse  than  many  a  conspirator  or  faotiods  chief,  thdt 
makes  a  figure  in  history.  The  difierelot  characters  of  Beelsebub,  Mo* 
loch,  Belial,  are  exceedingly  well  painted  in  those  eloquent  spcechea 
which  they  make,  in  the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always 
descritted  with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  in* 
fernal  spirits  in  their  appearance ;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity 
of  Michael,  the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  ^delity  of* 
Abdiel,  fovm  proper  oharacteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  de- 
scribe Ghxl  A^lmighty  himself,  and  .to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  i ^  that  wherein  oiir 
poet,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With 
jegard  to  his  human  characters ;  the  innocence  of  our  first  parants,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined  foe 
fais  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterised.  Her  gentlenesij 
modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguished  excellence  is,  his  sublimity,  in  this, 
perhaps,  be  excels  Homer  |  as  there  hi  qo  doubt  of  his  leavirig  Vitgii^ 
and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Snt 
and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  the  high* 
est  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host,  the  appeal^ 
ance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  coHsuitati<5n  of  the  infernal  chiefi,  and 
Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  discover  the 
most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet.  In 
the  sixth  book  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  ii\the  appeal^ 
ance  of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are  censurable  ; 
and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  eftecl  of  their  artillery,  form 
an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kjnd  (Voii| 
that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  im- 
petuosity ;  Milton's  possesses  more  of  a  calm  and  amaxing  grandeur; 
Homer  warms  and  hnrries  us  along  ;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  o(  aston- 
ishment and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  derscrip-^ 
tion  of  actions  ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wond^rt'ul  and  stupendous  objects^ 

But  though  Milton  is  mo:^  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet  ther^ 
is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tendei^,  and  the  pleasing,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the  imagery  is 
always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descriptions  she  w  an  un- 
commonly fertile  imagination  ;  and  in  his  slcbilies,  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  improperly  inth>duced  ; 
seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally  preseni  4o  us  images  taken 
from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class  of  objects  ;  if  they  have  any 
faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of  learn iog,  and  to 
fables  of  antiquity.    In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lo$t»  there  must  ba 
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confeised  to  be  a  falling  off.  With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's 
genius  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  godcIikI- 
ing  books,  of  the  tragic  kind.     The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guiltj 

Cir,  and  their  lamentations  o7er  Paradise,  when  ttiej  are  obliged  to 
iTe  it,  are  very  moving.  The  last  episode  of  the  angePs  sheiriiig 
Adam  the  fate  of  his  poeteritj,  is  happily  imagined;  but,  in  many  places, 
the  execution-  is  languid. 

lfiltoQ*s  language  and  versification  have  high  merit.  His  stvie  is  fall 
of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject.  His  blank  vene  is 
harmonious  and  diversified,  and  effords  the  most  complete  example  of 
the  elevatioti,  which  our  lai^uage  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  force 
of  ifUmbers.  It  does  not  tfow  like  the  French  verse,  m  tame,  legwlar, 
uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear  ;  but  is  soaietimes  smooth 
and  flowing,  sometimes  rough  ;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  iatemuxed 
with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic  composi- 
tion. Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  ncet  with  : 
but,  in  a  work  so  long,,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious,  tbe^  may^  be 
forgiven. 

On  the  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties  of 
every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degree  of  &me  not  in* 
ferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  also  be  admitted  to  have  many  ine* 
qualities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to 
be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  meta- 
physical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language  :  often  too  teebnic^S  io  his 
words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  his  fruits 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived.  He 
discovefs  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing  that  is  great ; 
sometimes  he  rises  above  every  poet,  at  other  times  he  iaib  mueh  be- 
low himself. 


LECTURE  XLV, 


DIUMATIO  POETRY....TRAGEDy. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  eDtertaTinment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful  and 
serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light  and  the 
gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life,  it  divides 
Itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as  great  and  serious 
objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones;  as  the 
fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a  private 
person  ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a  more  dignified  entertainment 
than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high  passions,  tlie  virtues,  crimes, 
and  sufferings  of  mankind.  The  other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and 
pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are  the  great  instruments  of  the  former ; 
ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument  of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall  therefore 
be  the  object  of  our Yut lest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture 
shall  be  employed  on  it ;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiaz 
to  comedy. 
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Tragedy,  consideivd  as  an  exbibilion  of  the  characters  and  bebavioiir 
of  men,  in  some  of  tbe  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of  life,  is  a 
noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  ioiitafioti  of  buman  manners  and 
actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  tbe  epic  poem,  exbibit  characters  by  th« 
narratioD  and  description  of  tbe  poet;  but  tbe  poet  disappears  ;  and  the 
personages  themselves  are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  is 
suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a 
trial  of  the  author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  No  kind 
of  writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed «  (o  raise  the 
strongest  emotions.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold 
ourselves,  and  tbe  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faifhful  copy  of  the 
human  passions,  with  all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to 
become  extravftgant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so  also, 
in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such  power 
hath  virtue  happily  over  tbe  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and  gracious 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be  raised  in  epic 
poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry xan  our  passions  be  strongly  moved, 
unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  Every  poet  6nds,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character  without  representing  that 
character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect  9  and 
that  the  great  secret  lor  raising  indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is 
to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may, 
indeed,  nay,  he  must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortu« 
Bate,  because  this  is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always 
study  to  engage  our  hearts  in  thetr  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  unprosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  repre- 
senting vice  as  fully  triumphant  and  happy  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
£ven  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  mad«  al- 
ways to  attend  them;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  shewn  to  be 
unavoidably  connected  with  guilt.  Love  and  admiration  of  virtuous 
characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  tbe  distressed,  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  gen- 
erally excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though  dramatic  writers  may 
sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they 
may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the  due  point  of  light,  yet  na 
reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be  a  moral  species  of  composi- 
tion. Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  im- 
pressions left  by  them  upon  the  mind. are,  on  the  whole,  favourable 
to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And,  therefore,  the  zeal  which 
some  pious  men  have  shewn  against  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre, 
must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  comedy  ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequent- 
ly been  so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  tbe  design  of  tragedy  Is,  that 
it  is  intended  to  pucge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  This 
is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put  upon  his  words, 
and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  commentators.  With* 
out  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head,  tbe  intention  of 
tragedy  may,  I  tbidk,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  im- 
pfGve  onr  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  iuterests  us  in  behalf  of 
▼irtoe,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
proper  sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
of  the  concern  which  be  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  lead?  u5 
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to  guard  igainti  enrors  in  oar  oirii  conduct,  he  accomplishes  all  Hk 
moral  purpoaea  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  thii  end,  the  firet  requitite  is,  that  be  choose  aome  movii^ 
and  interesting  storj,  and  th«it  be  conduct  it  in  a  natural  and  proba- 
ble manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  natural  and  the  pr^ 
bable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy ;  and  are  infinitelj  oNfe 
important  there,  than  in  epic  peetry.  The  object  of  the  epic  poe(«  ii 
to  eicite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adrentures;  and  a 
much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  adaiiatton  if 
concerned,  than  wiiea  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be  mawd. 
The  imagination,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommodatea  itaelf 
to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous,  without  being  shuck* 
ed.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  life  and  actions  ef 
men.  For  the  end  which  it  punoes  is,  not  so  much  to  elevate  the 
imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  always  judges  moie 
nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable.  Passioae  can  be 
raised  only,  by  making  the  imprsssioni  of  nature,  and  of  tmtb  npaa 
the  mind  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  romantic  ctrcom- 
stances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check  paasioo  in  its  growth, 
and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of  tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reasotty  ezdndes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts,  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  fona* 
ded  on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror 
of  tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravelltngs  of  the  plot  which  tora  i^on 
the  interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of 
his  plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned :  both  as  clumsy  and  inaitifi^ 
cial,  and  as  destroying  the  probability  of  the  story.  This  vuxtme 
of  machinery,  with  the  tragic  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  in  the 
ancient  theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so  ae* 
cessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required,  ^t 
the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the  poeU 
but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed  were  genefal* 
ly,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Bof  f  can- 
not  bold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  conseqaence.  It  n  pmved 
by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted,  will  snelt 
the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our  heing  moved, 
it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  pro- 
vided thev  be  such,  as  might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from 
history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  crrcumstance.  The  greatest  pert 
of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inqnire,  what  is  fabulons  or  what  is 
historical,  in  the  subject.  They  attend  only  to  what  is  prohtWe, 
and  are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  natute.  Accordingly, 
some  of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the 
subject:  such  as  Voltaire^s  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the  Orphan,  Douglas, 
the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  ofr  which 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  iti  several  parts.  To  regu- 
hte  this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rtile  of  the  three 
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unities,  tbe  importance  of  which,  it  will  be  necessary,  to  discuss. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary,  that 
xve  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy,  which 
\7ill  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  tbe  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
jAjnong  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainnaents  are  deriv- 
ed, the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which  was  wont  to  be 
sung  at  the  festival  g(  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  thai 
god  ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  (he  company  that  joined  them, 
sung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and  from  tbe  name  of  tbe  victim, 
«rfA>0c  a  goat  jointid  with  u^»  a  song,  undoubtedly  arose  the  word, 
tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  tbe  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  ta  each 
other;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  antistrophes. 
In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment  and  to  relieve  the 
singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  person  who,  between   the 
son£;s,  should  make  a  recitation   in  verSe.     Tbespis,  who  lived  about 
53 S years  before  the  Christian  aera,  made  this  innovation;  and,  as  it  was 
i-elished,  ^^chylus,  who  came  50  years  after  him,  and   who  is  properly 
tbe  father  of  tragedy  went  a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between 
two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  be  contrived  to  interweave  some  inter- 
'esting  story,  and  brought  his  actors   on  a  stage,  adorned  wiAk  proper 
scenery  and  decorations.     All  that  thess  actors  recited,  was  called  epi* 
sode,  or  additional  song;  and  the  son^s  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  re- 
late no  longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  tbe  story  ia 
ivhich  tbe  actors  were  concerned.     This  began  to  give  tbe  drama  a  reg« 
ular  form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.     It  iaVemarkable  in  bow  short  a  space  of  tim^  tragedy  grew 
op  ataiong  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  roost  perfect 
state.     For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all  tbe  tragic 
f>oet3,  flouri.^hed  only  22  years  after  iBscbylus,  and  was  little  more  than 
70  years  posterior.to  Tbespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  (hat  the  chorus 
was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was  not  an  or- 
nament added  to  it  I  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it  more  per- 
fect; but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  chorus, 
which  was  tbe  original  entertainment.  In  process  of  time,  the  chorus, 
from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  accessory  in  tragedy;  till  at 
last,  in  modern  tragedy,  it  his  disappeared  altogether;  which  forms  the 
chief  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  stage. 

This  has  given,  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  (he  parti- 
zans  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  tbe  drama  has  gained, 
or  has  suffered,  by  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  chorus.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more  magnificent,  and 
more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the  most  sublime  and  poeti- 
cal part  of  the  work';  and  being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accompanied 
with  music,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  tbe  entertainment  great- 
ly, and  added  to  its  splendour.  The  chorus,  at  tbe  same  time,  con- 
veyed constant  lessons  of  virtue*  It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as 
might  roost  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion  ;  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid,  often  tbe  companions  of  some 
«f  the  principal  actors,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  ia 
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Ibe  issue  of  the  action.  This  companj,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sopho- 
cles, was  re5tjicted  to  the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  coDstantlj  w 
the  btage  durinc:  the  whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  fbe 
ac(or«,  entered  into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  adTke  to 
them,  moralised  on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and  dttriog  the 
intervals  of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  song,  in  which  they  addressed 
the  god^,  prajed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  Qiisfortojies, 
and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But  notwithstanding,  the  advantages  which  were  obtaine4]  hj  means 
of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  modem  practice  of  excluding  the  ehoni«,  far  more  eligible 
upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imitation  of  humsD  ac- 
tions be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other  persons  ought  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  necessary  to  the  the  draniatje 
action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  who 
have  bql  a  alight  concern  in  the  business  of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  it- 
self, enioarrasstog  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  the  spectacle 
splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting, 
because  more  unlike  a  real  transaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song, 
on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actofs,  b 
another  unnatural  circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther 
from  the  resemblance  of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  ioau- 
merable  difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the 
chorus  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  conjiist  with  any  prob- 
ability. The  scene  roust  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid  to  some 
public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  access  to  it. 
To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private,  the  choras  rnuit 
ever  be  witness ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of  bo^  parties, 
who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are  perhaps,  conspir- 
ing against  each  other.  Id  short,  the  management  of  a  c^rus  is  as 
unnatural  condnement  to  a  poet ;  it  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  attion  ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reality, 
which   a    poet   must  ever   preserve,   in  order  to   moire   our  passions. 

*  The  office  of  t}ie  chorus  is  thus  described  by  Horace : 
Actorit  partes  chorus,  officittm^ue  virile 
Pefendat  ;  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actos, 
Quod  nonproposito  conducat,  et  hiereat  apte. 
llie  bonis  taveatque  et  concilietiir  amipis, 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  ainet  peccare  timentes : 
Ille  dapes  lacdet  menss  brevis ;  ille  salubrem 
Josiitiam,  legesqne,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 
Jlie  tegat  cooamissa ;  deosque  prece tur,  et  orel 
rtrcdealmiserisabeatfortuaasuperbU.  Da  Aar.  Post.  196. 

*  The  chorus  must  support  ao  actor's  part, 
Defend  the  virtuous  and  advise  with  art  ; 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 
And  the  short  feasts  of  frueal  tables  praise  ; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  well  govern'ci  states ; 
And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 
Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 
But  to  the  righteous  gods  with  ardour  pray, 
That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bless 
Afflicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 
Yet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join, 
Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  just  design.  Faaacis . 


The  origin  of  tragedfr  among  the  Qreeka,  we  hare  seen,  was  a  choral 
fi^ng,  or  hjrmn,  to  the  gods.  There  is  oo  wonder,  therefore,  that 
on  the  Greek  stage  it  so  Jong  mamtaioed  possession.  But  it  may  con* 
fidently,  I  think,  be  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue 
having  been  superadded  to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been 
the  first  invention,  the  chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been 
thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  Be  made  of  the  ancient  cho» 
TU8,  and  would  be  a  coasiderable  improvement  of  the  modem  thea« 
tre  ;  if,  instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  chosen  mu« 
BIG,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals  between 
'  the  actSy  a  chorus  were  then  fo  be  introduced,  whose  music  and 
songs  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  relation  to 
the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions  which  those 
incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spectators.  By  this 
means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption  ; 
and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preserved, 
for  inspiring  proper  sentiments^  and  for  increasing  the  morality  blf 
the  performance^  without  those  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the 
chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonar 
l>ly,  and  unnaturally,  with  the  personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  inconveniencea 
attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,,  with  more  advantage, 
the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have  generally  been 
c#nsidered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far  the  most 
important.  In  treating  of  epic  poetiy,  1  have  already  eiplained  the 
nature  of  it;  as  consisting  .in  a  relation  which  all  the  incidents  introduc- 
ed )>ear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one 
whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it 
is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of  plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into 
so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows,  must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  atten« 
tion,  and  prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  height«|  Nothings  there* 
fore,  is  worse  conduct  jn  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  indepen* 
dent  actions  in  the  same  play ;  the  effect  of  whi/ch  is,  that  the  mind  being 
suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  Itself  up  entirely  either 
to  the  one,  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-plots ;  that 
is,  the  persons  introduced,  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs  ;  but 
tlie  poet's  art  must  be  "shewn  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  ,be  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  (brward.  If  there 
b«  any  intrigue  which  stand  se^parate  an^  independent,  and  which  may 
be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  we  may  alwaya 
conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity.  Such  episodes  are.  not 
,  permitted  here  as  in  ispic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  BKr.  Addison^s  CatO'  The 
subject  of  this  tragedy,  is  the  death  of  Cato  ;  and  a  very  noble  perseO' 
age  Cato  is^  i^nd  supported  by  the  author  with  muph  dignity.  But  all  th^ 
love  scenes  in  the  plav,  the  passion  of  Cato^s  two  sons  for  Lucji^t  ei)4 
that  of  Juba  for  Catos  daughter,  are  mere  episodes  :  have  no  coonex- 
ion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it.  The  apth^r  thoMght 
his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it,  he  baa. 

M  m  m 
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git  en  uf ,  M  ft  #«yey  tty  tile  by,  a  hlstorf  of  As  aiHOttii  Aat  w«ae  goidit 
on  in  Cato^fl  femiljr ;  V  which  he  Wtb  bblh  brbkan  die  nnit]f  of  Inr 
subject,  and  formed  a  very  oDseasonable  juncHon  of  galtanliyy  wHIi  tte 
high  sentiixients,  and  public  spirited  passidns  whicli  predominate  i^oAer 
parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chielly  designed  ti>  display. 

We  RiBSt  take  care  not  to  eonCound  the  ubilf  ef  the  aetMii  mth  tiie 
simplicity  of  the  plot.  TJnitjjr  and  simplicity,  import  different  tilings  Im 
dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  ^aid  to  be  Biiapie>  whena  mnalt  oiim* 
ber  of  incidenrs  are  introduced  into  H.  But  it  riiij  be  implex,  as  tte 
critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  considerable  unmbe^  of  penow 
end  erents,Bnd  yet  not  be  deficient  in  unity  ;  provided  all  lite  iateidenii 
ie  made  to  tend  to^vards  the  principal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  prap- 
erly  connected  witb  it.  All  tbe  Greek  tragedies  not  only  matotarra  ealif 
in  the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  tbe  plot ;  to  seeb  a  A.yaSt> 
Indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  inteMm^ 
erents.  In  tbe  CBdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sopboclee,  the  wholi 
subject  is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  mrseieble,  wanders  to 
Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there:  Creon,  and  bis  son  Pe^yiAees,  itfire 
at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour  separately^  to  persuade  the  oM  man  1o 
return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  erili  not  go; 
Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and  tbe  play  ends  witii  hi» 
death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  authof,  the  plot  or  fahle,  b 
nothing  mote  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of  Achilles,  studying  to  persmde 
the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  island,  and  go  wifhtheB 
to  Troy :  which  be  refuses  to  do,  till  Hercules  whose  arrows  be  pMsea»* 
edy  descends  from  heaven  and  commands  him.  Yet  these  staple  and 
seemingly  barren  subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  niaeh  art  by  &>pho- 
cles,  as  to  become  very  tender  and  affecting. 

Among  the  modems,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been  adiml- 
ted  into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  tbreatre  of  paseiony  y^ti  it 
was  among  tbe  ancients.  A  greater  display  6(  ebslracters  is  atiempted  i 
more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on  ;  our  curiosi^^  ia  mere  awaken- 
ed, and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  Ttiis  variety  ie»  upon  the 
whole,  on  improvement  on  tragedy  ;  it  renders  Ae  eiitettsdniDeftC  both 
more  animated,  and  more  instructive  ;  and  when  kepi  wMiin  dlie  beoDdt^ 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  sobject.  Bat  the  poei  aonsi, 
et  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  fhom  simplid^,  ia  the 
censti^uctiott  of  bis  flible.  tTor  if  he  overcharges  H  wHh  actlM  aa<l  »• 
l^igue,  It  becomes  perplexed  and  embarrassed ;  and,  by  coaae^Qeocei 
loses  much  of  its  efl^t.  Congreve^  ^  Mfonming  Bride,*  a  trey^, 
otherwise  far  from  being  void  of  merit,  falls  hi  A^  respeet ;  and  may 
he  given  as  an  instance  of  one  standing  tn  pefftet  oppomon  to  the  mh 
plicity  of  the  ancient  plbts.  *tht  incidents  sncceM  one  aaelher  tee 
tapidly.  Hie.  play  Is  too  ibll  of  business.  II  Is  dtfikult  for  the  mM  la 
follow  and  comprehend  tbe  whole  series  of  events ;  and,  what  b  the 
greatest  fault  of  all,  the  catastrophe,  whicb  oo^  always  to  be  plain  and 
^mple,  is  brought  about  m  a  manner  too  artificlid  aad  Intricate. ' 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  eonstmctb^ 
ef  the  feble  or  plotj  but  must  reg^te  the  several  acts  aosd  seeliess  inta' 
which  the  play  is  divided. 

•^  The  division  of  every  play,  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  fetrndatioe 
maa  common  practice^  and  the  author!^  of  Horace  : 


Neire  minor,  nra  sit  i|aiato  pradsetior  acta 

f  abttla.« — -^  Ht  Anri  IPokt  * 

«  '  ..... 

It  is  a  dtviaiod  1>urebr  arbtlnry.    Thet«  is  QOthlog  in  tbe  nature  of  the 
compotUbn  which  uea  this, number  satb^rlhan  anjrothfer;  and  it  had 
ibeen  anek  bettef  if  ttb  such  aumber  bad  been  asciBftaiiied;   bat  eveiy 
{>la3r/liad  been  alkmed  to  divide  iUelf  into  as  many,  parts,  or  intervaU» 
ms   tke  subject  naturall/ pbinted.  out    On  tbe  Greek  stages  wbatever 
3nay  ba^e  been  tbe  c»e  on'tbe  Rdaun^  tbe  divlsioa  bf  slsA^  iras  totally 
iuhkaoirn.    The  ward*  act,  tiever  dnoe  occurs  la  Aristotle'^  Poetics,  in 
irhich  be  defines  axsciJy  fevety  part  of  tbedrakna,  and  divides  it  into  tbje 
Ae ginning,  tiie  altddle,  aoA  (be  end  ;  or,  ttt  hisowji  words,  in  the  pro- 
logue, the  epiaode,  and  tbe  czodb.    Tbe  Gmeb  tragedy  was,  indeed, 
vine  continued  reptttsentation,  from  begiimiog.to  end.     The  stage  was 
n^vdr^empty,  nor  this  vuitaia  let  fall.     Bat,  at  cerlaia  iitlervalsi  wb^ 
^e  actors  vetired,  the  chorus  eontinned  and  ^ng,    ;Neitber  do  these 
(tonjf;^  of  tbi^  chorus  divide  tbe  Greek  tiagadies  into  £ve  poirtions,^simihf 
£to  o«r  acts  $  though  sotne  of  llie  commentatoie  tiave  eDdeaToure4  U^ 
Arce  tbem  into  this  offioce.    But  it  ir  plaib^  tbat  tbe  intervals  at  which  tbe 
JahoTiis  Bung,  ar^  extvknely  bn^qaal  and  irregular,  suitfed  to  the  C(Cc48ion 
-and  the  subjedt  $  and  wtnrid   divide  dw. play,  soaietines  ink)  tbreay 
•ometimes  intoticnreh  or  eight  acts^f 

As^faetice  li4s  now  Established  a.diliek'eat  plin  on  tbe.inodeni  stage^ 
•has  divided  ctery  |»lay  ibti  five  abts,  and  niade  a  total  pause  jd  the  f^ 
yresiaadktida  at  tbe  end  of  each  act^.tbe  poet  must  be  careiill. ibtt  this 
^aas^  aball  fell  tea  proper  plac^;  where  there  is  a  Batanal  pariise  in  the 
4ioti<Hi ;  and  tvb%re,  if  tbe  imagiitfatiGSiiias  an^  thing  to  supply,  that  is  not 
teprs^eafed  on  tbe  atage,  it  niayi  be  supposed  td  bate  b!iea  transacted 
idsHrittg  Ifae  intarvril.  . 

Tte  fiffst  act  oagbt  lo  sooalain  a  clear  exposition  of  tbie  subject,    ilt 

^ght  tt>  be  so  nianigeiel  as  td  awakea  the  .4»iriasity  of.  tbe  aptetatoia^ 

IfMd^  at  tbe  game  time^  lo^ianiisb  ibemwith  matevlale  for  tmderstaodiqg 

•tbete^uaL    it  ahoald  laake  t&em  abqaainted  itith  .Ibeipefsodagea  who 

are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  aed  interests^  and  with  the.sitn- 

-  'itloii  Y>f  ^irs  at  sbe  tinie'wlMa  the  piay  coTdnwaoea.    A  striking  intro- 

^ueti6tf,  sAcb  aa  tbe  ^rst  speech,  of  Almeria,.  in  the  ;iloilrning  Biide* 

^aad  tbat  «f  Lady  Raa(fcalph^iia  Douglas,  pi<oduoes  a  happy  effect ;  but 

PtMs  is  what  tbe  iabfeat  will  .not  always  admit.    In  tbe  cuder  times.of 

^ratiiatre  wiitia|^v  lbe^xpdsftiao,el  the  subject  was  wont  to  be -made  by  a 

'p¥olbglie^b^by  a  ir%*^  aetbrappearin^yaadgiviiig  Ml  and  dlr^  iafoi- 

•ftiatH>D  to  thes^betatoie.    Some  of  JBsdbyhis's  andEuripidas!^  plays  aae 

'Opened  in  this  asaiineir.  =But«iicb  an  intsedoctieviisexilvemelyiaartificial, 

^b^refore,  i#««Mfrte«iilly  atiolisbed,«Dd  Jbe  sul^t  asadetaQpen  itself 

by  conversation,  among  tbe  first  actbrs  wto  are  ifaroagbt  .upon  .the  atage. 

during  tibe  tMirse  trf  the-  drama,  in  tbe  second^  third,  and  fourth  licts, 

tk^iAi^i  ^h0M  ittiA43»llf  tbibkea.    The  freat  obfect  tvblcfa  the: poet 

'Odgbtbere'lo  baVe  in  vUm^  is^  by  inlerefetin|;  i^  in  bb  story,  td  keep 

^r  f a^i&iotts  ^ahrayn  awake.    As  «odrii  as  ba  aUowa  m  to  laitguisb^  :tbei« 

*  U  nt)  iai6re  mgic  taietit     He  abould,  tbekiefdire,  iatroduca  ad  persbnagas^ 

tbut  suth  aa  attmhet^snf  for  carrying  oa  the  actiea.   .Heafaoubiaoa- 

*  If  yoii  Would  bare  voiir  pUqp  deserve  soeoefls, 

.  'GiveH  fiv^  acts  4oinplet^>  aer  more^  rtor  less.  .  Frakci^. 

J  See  the  dlssertaUon  prefiied  to  irnuddui's  txansUtien  of  Sophodes. 
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trive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce,  in  die 
ioterestibg  situations*  He  should  ha^e  no  scenes  of  idle  conTenafioi, 
or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  plaj  ought  to  be  alwajrs  ad- 
vancing ;  and  as  it  advances,  the  sospenee,  and  the  concern  of  tbe  spe^ 
tatoie,  to  he  mised  more  and  more.  This  is  the*  great  excmUtncwd 
.Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment  and  act  ion »  never  «f 
mere  discourse ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of  the  best  French  tfagedfr* 
ans.,  that  they  allow  th^  action  tp  languish  fortlie  sake  of  a  lengaad 
artful  dialogue.  -  Sentiment*  passion,  pity,  and  terror,  sboiiki  reign 
throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should  be  full  of  movements.  An 
pseless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  conversalion,  weakens  tbe  iaieielt 
which  we  take  in  (he  action,  and  renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fiAh  act  is  the  teat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of  tk 
'plot,  in  which  we  always  eipect  tbe  art  and  genius  of  the  poet  to  be 
most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it,  is,  that  it  be  biooght 
about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Henoe  aJI  unraveUinga  whkh 
turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mistakes  of  one  person 
'for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  romantic  circumatances,  aie 
to  be  condemned  as  faulty,  in  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  ooght 
always  to  be  simple ;  tp  depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few 
persons.  Passion  never  rises  so  high  when  it  is  dtvided  among  nuof 
objects;  as  when  iris  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is  stiJl  mote 
checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  nudel^ 
standing  is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  ihero^  when  the  heart  tbouid  be 
wholly  given  up  to  emotion.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  BridB^ 
as  I  fbrmerly  hinted,  offends  against  both  these  rules.  In  the  lastp(ace« 
the^ catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  ought  to  he  the  reign  of  pure  aenlinienl 
and  passion.  In  proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  wane 
and  g4o#/  No  long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  reo* 
ius,  in  the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  ^veats,  that  close  some  of  the 
great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.  There,,  if  any  where,  the  poet  must 
be  simple,  serious,  pathetic;  and  speak  nd  language  but  tliatof  na- 
ture. 

Tbe  aacienfa  were  fond  of  unravellings,.  which  turned  upon  what  is 

called  an  *'  Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be  different 

from  what  h^was  taken  to  be.     When^suehdiiicoveHes  are  artfully  C4Mh 

•ducted,  and  prodoced  in  critioai  situktions,  ibeyisre  extremely  striking; 

aoch  as  that  faaous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  imakea  the  whole  subject 

efhisCEdipos  Tyrannus,  and  which  is^  uadoubte.d.iy,  the  fullest  ofsas- 

"pense*  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  stage* 

! Among  Ike.  modems,  two ' of  the  .most. distinguished  Anagnorisis,  ars 

'those  contained  in  VoUaSae's  Merope,  and  Mr.  nomn's  iDou^as ;  both  of 

whicli,  aie  great  mastet^pteees  of  the  kind*   , 

It  lis'  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should  end 
unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient  agitatioB 
•|ind  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  sufferings  and 
'danger  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  suc- 
cessful. The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  doea  not  want  scope  upon  this 
system ;  and,;  accordingly,  the  Athalicof  Racine,  and  some  of  Voltaife^ 
finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with 
some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a  fortunate  conclusion.  But, 
in  general/ the  spirit  of  tragedy^  especially  of  English,  tragedy,  leans 
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Biore  to  the  side  of  leaving  tlie  impression  of  ▼irtoons  sorrow  full  and 
strong  upon  tbe  heart. 

A  question  intimatelj  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has  em* 
plojedthe  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally,  occurs 
Dere ;  Jiow  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow  which  traged  j 
excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its 
Datur^,  a  painful  passion  ?  Is  not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the 
spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist  ?  Do 
we  not  see  their  tears  flow  1  and  yet,  while  the  impression  of  what  they 
have  suffered  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crdwdt 
to  renew  tbe  same  distressen.  The  question  is  not  without  difficultyt 
and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.* 
The  most  plain  and  satisfactory  account  of  tbe  matter  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  following.  By  the  wise  and  gjiacious  constitution  of  our  nature, 
the  exercise  of  all  the  social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
is  more  pleasing  and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man 
takes  a  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  inter*' 
nal  satisfaction  is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassiont 
in  particular,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  whh  a  peculiar  attractive  power. 
It  is  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  Invdves* 
But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes  at  the  same 
tioie^  of  tbe  ag)reeafole  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affections.  The 
heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  moment  at  which 
it  IB  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  sympathises,  and 
tbe  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions,  prevails  so  moch  in  the 
nizture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to  render  the  state  of 
the  mind',  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
pleasure,  which  always  goes  along  with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent 
and  'sympathetic  affections,  derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of 
our  own  minds.  We  ate  pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought, 
and  for  entering  with  proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted. 
In  tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish 
the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending 
it.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  poetry,  tbe  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language^  and  the  beauty  of 
action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  frcun  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it  occasions,  seems  to 
me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  pain  in  the 
pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  bei^g  so  much  heightened, by  the  repre- 
semtatioB  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to 
render  us  averse,  either  to  tbe  reading  of  sach  tragedies,  or  to  the  be- 
holding of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  tbe  conduct  of  the  sul^ect  throughout  the  acts, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  scenes 
which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

*  8ee  Dr.  Campbeirt  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  1.  ch.  xi.  where  an  accoont  is 
given  of  the  hypothesb  of  dtfTerent  critics  on  this  subject}  and  where  one  is  propos- 
id,  with  which  in  the  mi^n,  I  ame.  See  also  Lord  Kaimes*8  Essays  on  the  Pnocmles 
M  Morality,  Essi^  I   Aad  Mr.JDavid  Hume^s  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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The  entraiice  of  a  new  penooage  upon  dM  st^Ci  foms  wluit  Is  call- 
ed a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  converaatioas,  sJkwU 
be  clotelj  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  ^nd  much  of  the  art 
of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  thw  conoexioB.  Two 
rules  are  nece^^sary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose*: 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  sbooU 
never  be  left  vacanti  thou«(h  bat  fur  a  single  moment;  that  is,  aU  the 
persons  who  hare  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conrenation,  should  never 
go  off  together  and  be  succeeded  bj  a  Qew  set  of  persons  appearuig 
in  the  next  scene,  independent'' of  the  former.  This  makea  a  g«p« 
or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  in  effsct,  puts  an  ead 
to  that  aet.  For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated,  the  act  is  dosed. 
This  rule  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians ;  b«t 
the  Eoglieh  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy^  seldom  pay  any  rf^aid 

Sit*  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the  sta^  with  ae 
tie  eoonexion ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so  'much  broken,  thai, 
with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
acts,  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little  hetltt 
than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the  stage,  or  leave 
it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  hr  the  one  and  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  nnte^ 
wilhont  our  seeing  any  cause  Cor  his  appearing  in  that  scene,  oxeept  thai 
it  Was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment ; 
Or  for  an  actor  to  go  away,  without  any  resson  for  his  retihw,  /atther 
than  that  the  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  nwinh.  Tbo 
is  managing  the  personse  dramatis  eaattly  like  so  many  puppeta^  wWoa«e 
knoved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show*  Wheat 
ns  the  perfection  of  dramatiie  -writing  requires  that  every  thing  sIkmiU 
ht  conducted  in  imitation,  as  n4|ar  as  poseible,  of  some  inal  transaction ; 
where  We  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing ;  where  we  he- 
hold  persons  before  us,  always  busy ;  see  them  conung  and  goii^ ;  and 
know  perfectly  whenoe  they  coiae,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what 
Aey  are  emploj^ed. 

All  that  1  have  hitherto  aaid,  lelates  to  the  unity  of  the  drmnatic 
action.  In  order  to  tender  the  unity  of  actieo  more  coinpletn,  eritia 
faav^  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  andplacn.  The  stiict  nbfni^ 
Vance  of  these  is  more  diffictili,  and  perhaps,  not  so  neeea^ry.  The 
sraiiy  of  plaoe  requires,  that  the  scene  shonld  never  be  shified ;  hnt  that 
Ihe  action  of  the  play  should  be  ooalinued  to  die  end,  in  the  snnm  plnat 
where  it  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  unity  of  lisfe,  itrieliy  taken,  requires, 
that  the  time  of  the  action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  la  allowed  for 
the  representation  of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  aeems  to  have  givna 
the  poet  a  little  mote  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  ooaapmhenl 
the  whole  time  of  one  day* 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge  as  little  aa  possible, 
the  inlagination  ^  the  tpectaton  witfi  inqprobable.xiroumafnncee  in 
the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  Ihe  imitation  more  close  to  renli^. 
We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  drsmalic  exhibitions  upon  the 
Greek  stagey  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to  a  more  strict  obsnrvnnee 
6f  those  unities  than  Is  necessary  in  modem  theatres.  I  shewed  that  a 
Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninterrupted  representation,  from  beginning  tp 
end.    There  was  no  division  of  actt*;  no  pauses  or  interval  betsreeo 


4|^M.^  b«^  Ae  ttejfe  was  contoraalljr  full ;  occopied  citlMrby  the  CMUori) 
or  the  ehoKOS.  Hfncey  ne  roomwat  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  h^ 
yond  the  pBccise  time  aad  place  of  the  sepretentation  ;  any  more  than  la 
^Uoived  diiriBg  the  contlauanoe  of  one  act^  oo  the  nK»dem  theatre. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  tome  little- 
tune  between  the  acH,  ha&  made  a  great  and  material  change ;  gives 
more  lattlade  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient  strict  oonlioe^ 
ment  to  time  and  place  less  necessaiy.  While  the  acting  of  the  play  is 
imiatemipCedy  the  spectator  can,  without  any  great  or  violent  effort, 
aiippof  e  a  few  hoars  to  pass  between  every  act ;  or  can  suppose  bimsetf 
noved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  : , 
and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities  ought  not  t(> 
be  preferred  to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  o| 
more  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  (a  any. 
Other  way,  than  by  the  transgDession  of  these  rules. 

On  th»  aodent  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with  maay 
an  inconvemence,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were  then  so 
necessary.  As  the  scene  ooidd  never  be  shtAed,  th^  were  obliged  to 
make  it  always  lie  la  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  spme  public  area,  to 
which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have  equal  ac- 
cess. This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as 
transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before 
few  witnesses,  in  privs^e^  ap^rtn^ents-  The  IM&e  improbabilities  arose, 
from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time.  Incidents  were  un* 
naturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  ta  point  out  several  instances  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to  pass  during  a  song  of  the 
chorus,  w£ch  auist  necessarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from  a  tfriet 
observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember  there  are 
certain  bounds  to  this  libei^y.     Frequent  and  wild  changes  of  time  and 

See ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  ctt^,  6r  country,  to  au« 
er ;  or  ma^g  several  days  or  weeks,  to  pass  during  the  course  of 
^e  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the  imaginatibn,  wlilch  give 
to  the  performance  a  remantic  and  unnatural  appearance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic  writer  who  aspires  to  correctnesj^. 
In  particular,  ,we  must  remember^  that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that 
any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
During  the  course  of  eacd  act,  they,  ought  to  be  strit^tly  jobserved;  that 
is,  during  each  act  the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more 
time  should  be  supposed  ta  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representatioi^ 
of  that  act.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regoturlv  ob» 
serve.  Tt>  violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  tiAeti  done  by  the  English  ;  to 
change  the  piece,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shews 
great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whol«  intention  of  the  division  of 
9L  piay  into  acts.  Mr.  Addtson^s  C>to,  is  remarkable  beyond  most  Eng* 
Ifeh  tragedies,  for  regularity  of  ^omluct.  The  author  l^as  limited  him- 
self, in  time,  to  a  single  day  ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  m^ost 
tigorbos  unify.  The  scene  is  never  chan^d ;  and  the  whole  action 
passes  in  the  hall  of  Cato*^  hous^,  at  Utica. 

In  genera],  tne,  nearer  that  a  pg^t  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation. Hi  all  its  circumstances^  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  m^kes  pn  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect, 
PirobabiUty,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  hi^ly  es- 
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itntia]  to  the  tondttct  of  the  tragic  actioOt  and  iN  an  alwa  jb  hoit  ^ 
lb*  want  of  it.  It  ta  this  that  makei  the  obscrfance  of  the  diamatic  on 
ties  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obaerred  witlioiit  sacn* 
ficinr  more  material  beauties.  It  Is  not,  as  has  been  sonetimes  said, 
that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place*  spectatots, 
when  they  assist  at  the  theatre,  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality 
of  the  objects  which  are  there  set  before  them  ;  and  that,  when  tbose 
■nities  are  violated,  the  cbarm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accoaapltiheiif 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a  Greek 
or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  staee.  He  knows  the  whole  to 
be  an  imitation  only  ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be  conduded 
with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  Hit  pleasure,  the  entertainment  which 
he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the  story,  all  depcsd 
on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid 
the  imitation^  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and  the  poet,  who  diocks 
him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by  awkward  unskilfel  isaitatioa, 
deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.— 
This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  theatrical  illusion. 
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TRA0£DYm..OR£EK,  FRENCH,  ENGUSH  TRAGEDY. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  nest  to 
treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  t>e  exhibited.  .  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  recjnfres  the  prin* 
cipal  personag/es  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of  htgh,  tn 

grincely  rank  '^  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said,  take  bster 
old  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more  forcibly,  than  staai* 
lar  events  happenuig  to  persons  in  private  life.  •  But  this  is  noore  spe* 
ciou^,  than  solid,  i  it  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the  distresses  of  Deade* 
mona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply  as  if  they  had  been 
princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of  tragedy  ^oes,  indeed,  require^ 
that,  there'should  be  nothing  degrading,  or  meaoi  in  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits ;  but  it  requites  nothing  more.  Their 
/high  rank  may  render  the  spectacle  more  splendid,^  and  the  solgect 
-seemingly  of  more  importance,  but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  iie 
teresting  or  pathetic;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale, 
on  the  art  of  the  poet  in  conducting  it^  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  gives  occasion.  In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  bus- 
bandy  son,  brother,  lover^  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting 
situations,  which  makes  man's  heart  feel  for  man.  ) 
\The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represei^ted,  are  of  much  great* 
er  consequence  than  the  external  circumstance!  in  which  the  poet  pla- 
ces them.  Nothing,  Indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  t^gedy,  demands  a  poet*^ 
attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  bis  personages^  and  so  to  order  the 
incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators^  im* 
pressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  administration  of  Piovidesce, 


Xt  h^  not  Q«iC^arjr|  for  t|\is  e^d;^  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  ia  calie  J,  should 
Ipf^  ob«erve4  W  th^  catastrophe  of  the  pieceT^,  This  has  been  loBg  ex- 
ploded Ctq^  tr%g^7  y  the  e^  of  which  is,  tor  affect  us  with  pitj  fpr  the 
Virtuous  i9  distfesst  aD4  to  ^St^d  a  probable  representation  of  the  state 
q(  buRi^a  Ufe^  wh^r^  c^lain^ies  often  befal  the  best,  and  ^  mixed  por* 
tiajk  of  govti  9^vki  e?il  is  appoin^cjl  fo^  all.  .^But,  withal,  the  author  must 
beirar^  of  shogkifig  our  minds  with  9uch  representations  of  life  as  tend 
to   raUe  horror,   or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion^  Though 
ioTiQ«efit  periiODS  suffer,  thejr  »yffeiings  ought  to  be  attended  wit(isuc^ 
ciroupiatapcesy as  shall  vadlke  virti^e  appear  amiable  and  venerable)  and 
aball   render  their  condition,  on  the  whole^  preferable  to  that  of  bad 
inea»  who  baye  prevailed   stgaiqst  them,.    .Tbe  stings  and  the  remorse 
of  guilt  must  ever  be  represented  a^  productive  of  greater  miseries  tha|i 
«auy  that  the  had  can  bring  MpoHi  the  good. ! 

AnistQtle'a  qhs^rvations  on  the  characters  proper  ibr  traeedj,  are 
very  judicious.  'JHe  Is  oi  opinioq  that  perfect  unmixed  ^characten, 
cither  of  good  or  iU  men,  s^te  not  the  fittest  to  be  iotroduced.j)  The  dis* 
tresses  ef  the  one  being  virhplljr  vtninerited.  hurt  and.  shock  us ;  and  t|ie 
au€<arii^;«Qf  the  other,  occasion  oo  pUf*  sMixed  characters,  such  as  in 
fiftcl  w»  mMl  witli  ioihtt  Wi^idf  kSosd  th«  most  proper  field  fqr  display- 
ing, without  any  had  effect  on  mor^ils,  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they 
interest  us  (he  more. deeply, (.as  they  displ^  emotion^  a&d  passions 
whic^  ve  iiave  all  been  conscious  ef.}  When  such  persons  fall  into 
disti«st  through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ; 
but  it  is  always  more  instructive,  when  a  person  has  been  himself  th^ 
eause  of  his  mtsfpriune,  ai^l  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature. 
iSnob  subjeiQts  both  dispose  us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer 
i^aful  waouDgs  to  us  for  our  own  <:onduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  CEdipus  (hould 
liave  been  so  much  celrbrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the  fittest 
iubjjtcts  Gor  tragedy  ;  and  so  oftep  brought  vpon  ^the  stage,  not  by  So- 
phonies  only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.,  ;  An  innocent  person, 
one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no  crime  of  his  own, 
nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others^  but  through  mere  fatality  and  blind 
fibltncey  is  involved  iq  the  greatest  pf  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual 
rencounter,  he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him  ;  he  afterwards  ia 
married  to  his  own  mother;  and»  discovering  himself  in  the  end  \o 
have  committed  bpth  pariclde  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic,  and 
dies  in  the  utmost  misery. .  ,^Such  a  SMbject  excites  horror  rather  than 
^ity..  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed  extremely  affecting ; 
vhut  it  conveys  no  instruction  ;  it  awakens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympa- 
thy;  it  leaves  no  impression  favourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 
.  It  mast  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancieiit  Greek  trage- 
dies were  too  pften  founded  op  mere  destiny,  and  Inevitable  misfortunes. 
They  were  top  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about  oracles,  and  the  yen- 
geaoce  of  tiie  gods,  which  led  tamany  an  incident  sufficiently  melancho- 
ly and  tragical;  but  rather  purely  tragical  than. useful  or  moral,  ^ence 
both  the  GEdipus's  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  d^ama, 
many  moral  sentiments  occurred.  But  the  instruction,  which  the  fable 
of  the  play  conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was 
owiog  to  the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.    Mo- 
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X  dern  tragedy  Las  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becottiog 
tre  of  passion  ^  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of 
duct ;  /shewing  the  direful  effects  which  avhitioa,  jealoasy*  Itts^e*  reseat' 
mentratnd  other  such  strong  eni9tioM»  when* misguided,  or  left  uiiieslna» 
ed,  produce  upon  human  life*/  (An  Othello,  harried  by  jealamx  to  oht- 
der  his  innocent  wife  1^4  Jafieri'  ensnared  by  reaentmeiil  aad  mmaip  Is 
engage  in  a  conspiracy/  and  then  stung  with  remorae,  aod  inrolf^  a 
ruin  y  »  Siffredt,  through  the  deceit  which  he  employa/or  piililk  afigkr 
ed  ends,  bringing  destruction  oo  all  whooi  he  loved  j  m  Oaltf>a»  se* 
doced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which  overwhelms  henetf^-  hser  £alfae^ 
and  all  her  friends  in  misery  i  these,  and  aucb  as  these,  are  the  cTamptw 
which  tragedy  now  displays  to  the  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  wiich 
It  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  goreniroent  of  their  passkNis. 

*Of  all  the  passions  which  fitmish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  whkkka 
most  occupied  the  modem  stage,  4s  loTe.  To  the  ancieol  tbeatie»  it  was 
in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies  is  it  ever  •€»> 
tioned  ;'and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  tufoa  upoD  it,  the  il^ 
politus  Xi(  Euripides. ^  "this  was  owing  to  the  national  maniiefs  of  At 
Greeks, , and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the  two  sexes  from  otte  aaolh- 
er,  than  ha^  taken  place  in  modem  tines ;  aided  loo,  perhaps^  by  4as 
circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever  appeared  on  the  aocieot  stage. 
But  though  no  reason  appears  for  the  total  exclusion  of  lore  fieoi  the 
tiieatre,  yt*t  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurped  so  nanch  pJice, 
as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  modem  tragedy,  ma^  be  orach 
questioned.  (Voltaire,  who  is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  ibam  as  a 
poet,  declares^oodly  and  strongly  against  this  predominancy  o(  lov^  as 
both  degrading  the  majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tngedy. 
'  And  assaredly,  the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  ae- 
lemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,,, 
tends, /to  giv^  tragedy  too  much  the-atr  of  gallantry)  and  joveniie  ea- 
terfainroent.  vThe  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope'  of  Voltaire,  the 
Douglas  of  Mr.  Horned  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  asaistaace 
from  love,  the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  «poa  the 
mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  in^o  trafedr, 
(^  it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action.)  It  o^ht 
to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  majesty' of  pas- 
sion':: and  which  occasions  great  and  important  consequences.  For 
nothing  can  have  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedy,  than, 
together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passious,  to  mingle  a  trifling  lore  in* 
trigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The*  bad  effects  of  this  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  bad  occa- 
sion before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Ipbigenie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  personages, 
the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sentiments  ;|  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those  persons  to  wliom 
they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed*  The 
necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  in- 
sist upon  it.  It  is  principally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  difficul- 
ty and  the  importance  of  it  are  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is  the  region  ot 
passion.  We  come  to  it  expecting  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  1^  ever 
so  judicious  in  his  conduct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  hb 
atyle,  yet  if  he  fails  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit  ^  we  retnra 
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eold>  Md  disappoiDted  from  the  perfornaoce ;  and  never  desire  to  meet 
witb  k  more. 

To  paint  paiston  sotru)/  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the  hear- 
ers with  full  sympathy.ns  a  prerc^attve  of  genius  given  to  fenry    It  re- 

i^qsirea  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.J)^  It  requires  the  author  to 
navcf  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters  which  he  draws  i 
of  becoming  ibr  a  moQient  the  very  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  as- 
suttiiiig  all  his  feelings)  For,  as  1  have  often  bad  occasion  to  observei 
there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the  language  of  any  passion^ 
witiMHit  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadoess  of  real  emotion* 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when 
thty  attempt  being  pathetic* 

No  man,  for  instance^  ^ben  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of  anger* 
of  grief,  or  any  such  riolent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describing  to  anoth- 
er what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them  what  he  resem- 
bles; This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  language  of  any  person, 
when  he  is  deeply  moved*  It  is  the  language  of  one  wh6  describes 
coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to  another;  or  it  is  the  language  of 
the  passionate  person  himself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating 
what  his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of 
secondary  description,  is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us  instead  of 

'  the  native  and  primary  language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison^s 
Cato*  when  Lficia  confesses  to  Fortius,  her  love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation 
.  of  their  country  she  will  never  marry  him  ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the 
poet  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does  he  ex- 
press these  feelings  ? 

Fiz'd  in  astonishment,  I  gave  upoo  thee,  , 

Like  one  just  l>lasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'oi 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  alive 
In  dreadful  looks ;  a  asonument  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  wEole  reply  to  Lucia.     Now  did  any  person,  who  was^of 

a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever,  since  the  crea- 

.tion  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this   manner  ?  This  is  indeed  an 

excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in 

such  a  situation^     Nothing  would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by-stand - 

er,  recounting  this  conference,  than  to  have  said, 

■  Fix'd  in  astonbhment,  he  gaz*d  upon  her, 
Lilce  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  irom  heav'a, 
Who  pants  for  breath ,  &g. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  occasion 
in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings;  he  pleads' 
for  pity  I  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  bis  grief  and  astonishment ;  but 
never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks,  and  shewing  us, 
by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are 
BO  better  in  poetry,  than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  label  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  a  %ure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  repre* 
sents  an  astonished,  or  a  grieved  person* 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort  of  de- 
scriptive language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  forced  and 
unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  persons,  whom 
Ibey  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  /When  Osmyn,  in  the  Mourn- 
ing Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  regraf9)  in  a  long  sojiloquy,  that 
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bis  eyM  onlj  te«  objects  that  an  praseat,  and  ctnMl 

she  is  gooe ;  when  Jaoe  Shore,   lo   Mr.  Rowe's   tngedj/  tm 

with  her  husband  in  her  extreme  distress,  aad  fiadnig  tMt  be  hmd  ft^ 

giyen  her*  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their  dropa,  and  tiie  ilpt9t^m 

gire  her  tbeir  streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  Mpipljr  of 

such  passages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  h  oeltlier  Osfliytt, 

Shore,  that  speak ;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  persoa,  who, 

of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  be  aaeans  to  ekbibii,  nad 

hig  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  k  sfraiftiDg  his 

and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shiil  be 

strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  mnler 
ence  of  real  passion,..we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  ataiple\  m\ 
indeed  with  ttiose  figures  which  express  a  dbturbed  and  ii 
of  mind ,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  apostrof^es ;  Init 
employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere  emt^elHshment  Mid  ^»nrada«f 
speech.     We  never  meet  with  any  subtiKty  or  refinement,   te  A 
ments  of  real  passion.     The  thoughts  which  passioto  suggests,  nre 

plain  and  obvious  ones^  arising  directly  from  its  object.     Passtoa 

reasons  nor  specttlaies,Uill  its  ardour  begins  too  eooL^<^It'-fee¥nr  Iea4ilb 
long  discourse  or  declamation..  On  the  contrary,  it  exprrssea  itself  aasA 
commonly  in  short,  broken, -^ind  interrupted  speeches  j  comespondisigl^ 
the  violent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  prbselpiea  mbiA 
aeem  clearly  founded  in  nature/  we  find  them  oAen  deficient*  Tioagh 
in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  OMH^it ;  ^bou^  «i 
exciting  soft  and  lender  emotions,  some  of  them  ale  rery  sncceflafii  | 
yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fttt.  Their  pat* 
siooate  speeches  roo  often  run  into  long  deolamatieii.  Tb«f«  is  too 
much  reasoning  snd  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  be^itty  in 
them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impression  of  pasaioii,  tbna  awaken 
any  atroiis  sympathy  id  the  reader*a  mind. 

iJlophocTes  Slid  Eairipidea  are  much  more  successful  in  this  pnit  of 
compositions  In  their  pathetic  scenes*  we  find  no  unnatural  refinemettt; 
no  exAggeraited  thoughts/  ^They  set  before  |is  the  plain  and  direct  ieeK 
ingsof  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  therefore,  eo  great 
occasions,  (hey  seldom  fcil  of  touching  toe  heart.*  ^his  too  is  Sbak* 
speare*6 great  excellency,;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  owtng^  that  bk 
dramatic  productions^  notwithstanding  their  many  impeifections,  have 
l>een  so  Jong  the  favourites  of  the  public.  '  He  ta  more  hi  tbM  to  the 
true  language  of  nature,  m  tbe  midst  of  pauion,  than  any  writer^  He 
gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  mora  iaetnnoea  of  it 
can  be  quoted  from  bim,  than  from  all  other  tragic  poets  pet  together* 
I  &hall  refer  only  to  that  admirable  scene  in  Maebetbi  wbete  Macduff 


*  Nothing,  for  iotlaace,  can  be  ^  re  toechhig  end  pathetic  then  the  eddnas  wbick 
Medea, in  Euripides,  make»  to  her  childreo,  whao  she  had  fonned  tb^  reeoIstioB  aC 
patting  them  to  death  ;  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  conflict  Wokb  At  is  (h- 
MTit>ed  assuflTering  within  herself  on  that  occasion  : 

^»  fa*'  m  r^ar^t^ut^  //  c^/MotMr  Mau  ^  \. 

Ti  wif^iKATt  Toy  r«i«r«Ttr  >iMt^ 


C9h^9  Ite  toootfnt'cir  iris  tfihj  Uo4  ^ll'his diHdreQ  being  slaughtered  is 
MtalMDce.  Tim  soiolioiM,  fiMt'Df  grief,  and  Iben  of  the  otioi^  fieici 
retentttitnt  mfoe  agaimt  Macbeth,  are  fainted  in  eiich  a  manner,  that 
there  is  no  heaort  W  miiat  feel  tbe&i,  and  n6  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing 
ilM«««eflcpressiire  of  nature* 

vWlth  regard  to  moral  Bestiments  Md  reflactiotfl  ia  tragedies,  it  is 
elaarifaiil  Iheyarast  nottecur  too  ^sfn.)  They  lose  their  effect,  when 
unsensonaUy  crowded.  They  teMdt  the  fylay  pedantic  and  daclana«- 
tory.  This  isiretDarkaUy  the  case  with. those  iLaitiii  tragedies  which  go 
under  the  Dnwe  of  Seneca,  which  are  ;little  mors  than  a  collection  of 
i)et:lamations  und  ttoral  sentiments,  Irronght  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy ^ 
nMeh  sailed  the  |Niev«iiii|g  tcsse  of  that  «ge. 

f  mm  nbt|  hew«very«f  ojiiiiion,  sbat  noral  tefleotiOHB  oi^t  to  ho 
aHogethifr  omitled  4a  tffigedia.  Wben|»of)eirly  introditoBd,  diey  g^ivie 
dignity  to  the  composition,  and,  on  tnany  occasions, fthey  are  eiftrsmeiy 
rataraL  ^ Wh^i  petsods  ai««itder  m^  siKdaMnon  distress^  when  they 
sro  •behoidhig  in  olbers,  or  experienoing  in  themsetv^es^  the  vicissitudes 
»f  human  forSuae  ^  indeed,  whem  Ihey  aire  plabed  in  angr  of  the  great 
and  trying  srtaatioQs  of  >Hi^,  seviooBiaKl  moral  reflectfons  natoralfy  «ic- 
nlrto  them,  whettier  th^y  he  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not.  Hardly  is 
Amws  liny  fenon,hut  who,  on  suoh  ocoasions,  is  disposed  to  be  serious^ 
It^then  *tbe  liartnral  tone  cff  the  miod ;  and  ^therefore  no  tragic  poet 
ilR>u)d  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  tliey  occur,  for  favoering 
ihe  itttereats  ^f  nrtoe.  Oardtaal  WoIsey*s  soliloquy  upon  bis  fall^  for 
malaasco,  in  ShakspearO)  when  he  tnds  a  long  iareweil  to  all  his  great- 
wn,  amd  theadTsees  which  he  afterwards  gifes  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his 
iHuntion^imMiwnreiy  natoral ;  touch  and  jilease  all  ^readers  ^  and  are  ^at 
Mce  -iostraeli^  and  aflleoting.  Much  of  tlie  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's 
Sato  dopends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thoa^^  which  distinguishes  rt*  1 
save  bad  -octasfon,  hoA  In  this  lectuse,  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
:tfke  ADtioe  of  some^f  Its  defects^  and  tosilainly  neither  for  wannth  of 
lassioft,  nor  pimer  ^conduct  of  ^he  frlot,  is  it  at  aH  eminent.  It  does 
mt,  faowerer,  Mtow,  that  itis  destitnte  of  merit.  ^For,  by  the  purity 
ind  beauty  ti  the  language^  by  the  dignity  of  CatoUi  character,  hy 
iMrt  ardour  of  {mbtic  splf^,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  whieh  H 
s  Ml,  It  htts  always  oomtnanded  high  v^rd ;  tand  has,  both  in  euir  own 
^untry  and  among  Ibrelgneis,  acquired  no  small. reputation. 
^  The  style  and  iretsifieationdf  tragedy  ought  to  be^free,  ««isy,  and  va- 
•ied.  ^^  Our  blank  Tchrse  is  happily  suited  to  this  ^purpose.  <  h  has  suffi* 
•i^nt  nMiJesty  Ibrmising  ^tbe  style  jit  oan  deacendto  the  sito»ple  and 
bmtliar;  it  is  w»ceptlble  of  gresrt  variety  of  loadence;  and  is  quite 
r^e  isern  'the  eenstmhit  and  'monotony  H>if  rhyme.  For  monotony  is, 
kboTe  nil  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tnigit  poet.  If  he  maintains  every 
^hete  the  same  slateline«s<<tf  style,  if  be  unifomly  keeps  op  the  same 
iiti  'Of  measure  and  ^rmony  In  bis  v^rse,  he  cannot  fail  of  becomtsg 
nsi|>id.  He  should  not  indeed  skik  >into  flat  end  carehess  lines ;  hh 
tyle  should  always  have  force  and  digvity  ;  but  not  the  uniform  dignity 
»f  epic  poetry,  it  should  assume  that  briskness  and  ease,  which  Is  suit- 
rd  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the  fluctuations  of  passion. 
'  One  of  the  gfeeatest  misfdrtunes  of  the  Frsndi  tragedy  is,  its  being 
Iways  written  in  rhyme.  -  (The  nature  of  the  French  langusge,  indeed, 
equires  this,  in  order  to  distingmsh  the  style  from  mere  prose.  But 
t  fetters  the  liMedoni  of  the  tragic  diidogue,  fijls  it  with  a  languid  mo- 
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Botoirf ,  and  is,  in  ft  manner,  fatal  to  tiie  kigh  atrtngth  and  fower  «r  ra»> 
aion.  V  Voltaire  maintains,  that  tke  difficaltj  of  composing  id  fWnch 
ilijrme;  Is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasare  ffhlefa  tbe  andiesMft  recmns 
fiom  the  composition)  Tragedy  would  be  rained,  ssjfs  he,  if  we  vsis 
to  write  it  in  blank  verse  ;  take  awaj  the  difficnitf ,  and  you  tnke  nwsgp 
the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea !  as  if  the  eateftmnment  of  tbe  nndi> 
eoce  arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the  poet  is  succesafnl  i»nwah» 
ening,  but  from  a  reflection  on  tbe  toil  which  he  aodored  in  his  dose^ 
from  assorting  male  and  female  rhymes.  Wilh  regard  toihoen  splendkl 
oomparisons  in  rhyme  and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  ii.wna»  ssssa 
time  ago,  fashionable  for  oar  English  poets  to  concinde,  not  onlj  «fcfy 
act  of  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  also,  the  most  interesting  aeaaea^  nothiqg 
need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  arast  perfect  bavhansna;  chikSsh 
ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  falae  taste  in  dm  aadienee ;  mod  new 
^mVersally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  diffsrant  parU  of  tingedy,  I  ahnll  con- 
clude the  subject  with  a  short  view  of  the  Gtetk^  the  Frewdn  nad  the 
English  stage,  and  with  obsenratioos  on  the  principal  wntBTs. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  characteis  of  the  Greek  tragedy  bav*  bcnn 
already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellithed  with  the  iyfic  poe^ 
ry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advantaf^  and  die* 
atdvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding  le€tnre«  The 
plot  was  always  exceeding  simple.  It  admitted  of  few  incidents*  It 
was  conducted,  for  most  part,  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  iniHee  ' 
of  action,  time  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  tfcegwds^ 
was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  wlravelling  eooftw^ 
times  made  lo  turn  upon  it  Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instance a>»  wwa^ 
never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tregedy.  Their  subjects  were  offew 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  vein  of  leligiovs  and 
moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them ;  but  they  made  kas  use  Ihui 
the  modems  of  the  combat  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  distresses  trhich 
our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their  plots  were  all  taken  from  the  nnctenl 
traditionary  stories  of  their  own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for 
f  wo  tragedies.  Tbe  history  of  GSdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Ids  wnAr^ 
tnnate  lamily^  for  six.  Tbe  war  of  Troy,  with  its  conseqoeiicess  tor  no 
fewer  than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this  i  whiA 
is  tbe  Persm,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  fschylus. 

JEschyius  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exbibtte  both  the  bean 
ties  and  the  defects,  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  boMi  neiveus, 
and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood  ;  pally 
by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his  works  (ftey 
having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient .  tragediaaa^)  and- 
partly,  on  account  of  the.  nature  of  his  style,  which  is.  crowded  with 
metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideaa  and 
descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  elevation ;  less  of  tenderaeea  than 
of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the 
Perstt,  tbe  inspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  aqd  the  songs  of  the 
furies  in  tbe  Eumenides,  are  beautiful  in  their  kiadf  and  8trongl|r  ex* 
pressive  of  bis  genius. 

Sopboclt^^^tbe  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians^  the 
most  correct'tB  the  ctmduct  of  his  subjects  ;  tbe.  most  just  and  aublinm 
in  his  sentfl^  4s.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent.  The  retn-' 
tion  of  tbe  death  of  CEdij^s,  in  hisCEdipiis  Coloneus,  and  of  the  death 
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of -Hfefnon  and  Afitigooe,  In  his  Antigone,  are  perfect  patterns  of  de- 
scription to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more  tender  tiian  So* 
phocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But,  in  the  conduct  of  bis 
plarysy  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent ;  bis  expositions,  or  openings 
of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artfol  manner ;  and  the  songs  of  his 
chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical^  have,  commonly,  less  connexion 
wHh  the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.  Both  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  hovreTer,  hare  very  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  They  are 
•legant«and  beautiful  in  their  style ;  jost,  for  the  moat  part,  in  their 
thoughts ;  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature  \  and,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
slinplicity,  they  are  touching  and  interesting. 

The  ciceumatanoes  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Chreece  and  Bome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and  wide- 
ly different  from  what  obtains  among  us.  Not  only  wure  the  songs  of 
•  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but  as  the  Abb^  du 
Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  proved,  with  much 
carious  erudition,  that  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its 
own,  which- was  capable  of  its  being  set  to  notes,  that  it  was  carried  on 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and  was  supported  by  instru- 
Ricnts.  He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  seems  more 
dubious,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing 
and  geiticulating  parts  were,  divided ;  that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another 
performed  the  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said* 
The  actors  in  tngedy  wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  up* 
on  the  atage.  'Iney  were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their 
.aUtoreuncpmrnenly  high ;  and  they  always  played  in  masques.  These 
masques  were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head  ;  the  mouths 
of  them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in ' 
orderlo  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage  was 
so  formed  and  painted,  as  la  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dispositions  of 
the  persons  represented.  When,  during  the  course  of  one  scene,  dif* 
feient  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person,  the  masque  is  said 
to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turning  one  or  other  profile 
of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the  change  of  the  situation. 
This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  masque  must  have  deprived  the  spectators  of  all  the  pleasure 
.which  arises  from  the  natural  animated  expression  of  the  eye  and  the 
coimtenance ;  and  joined  with  the  other  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic 
representations  of  the  ancients.  In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered,  that  their  theatres  were  vastly  more  ex- 
tensive in  the  area  than  onrs,  and  filled  with  immense  crowds.  They 
were  always  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  actors 
were  beheld  at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  of  course  much  more  im- 
perfectly  hy  the  bulk  of  the  spectators,  which  both  rendered  their 
looks  01  less  consequence,  and  might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary 
that  thttr  features  should  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  en- 
larged, and  their  whole  appearance  magnified  beyond  life,  in  order 
to  make  the  stronger  impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spec- 
tacles'were  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
the  attention  given  to  their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of 
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ike  appju-itus  bestowed  on  (berr  tkeitfts,  ftr  «MeAid 
has  been  attempted  ia  tnodein  agei. 

lo  (he  compositions  of  ^ooae  of  the  Pveaeh  dtaviailic  wti 
larl/  Cornellle,  Racine,  and  Vokalra,  tngedj*  Ima  af^etie^ 
lustrc  and  dignity.  Thejr  must  boailoived  to  have  infivHP^  mfm^ 
ancients  in  introducing  more  incidettti,  a  freatftr  iFwieiy  of 
fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  vtnderiaff  thnanlijtoni  timmkf 
interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitatn  the  nneitnlaaode^n  m 
larity  of  conduct.  They  ai%  ttt^ntl^  to  nH  Hin  wM%b^  mmi  l»  all  the 
decorums  ofsentiment  am!  morality  ;  and  Ihvir.  atfin  is^  g— MnHy,my 
poetical  and  elegant.  What  an  Engliah  taat«  ia  moat  i^  fm 
fhem»  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  tim  natmal  tanygtgnof 
aion.  There  is  often  too  mttoh  convevaitmi  ha  tbtit  fk 
action.  They  are  too  declamatory*  as  wm  htimv  ohairivmi, 
they    should  be   passionate  ;  too  rained,  wima  thnjr  ««hmiU  Im 

ee.     Voltaire  freely  aclniowledgas  thcte  iktfhcti  of  th*  JFVmmi^ 
e  admits,  that  theif  best  tragedies  nakt  not  n  datp  mMMgla 
aion  on  the  heart ;  that  the  gallantry  which  miins  sb  thns,  wmi 
fine  spun    dialogue  with  whtch  they  over^boitad,  fim^uenllj' 
a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemad  to  ha  ateid  of  bai^f  tao 
tragic  ;  and  rtry  candidly  gives  it  as  irfe  jndgmanl*  that  an  miioft  af  Ae 
vehemence  and  the   action,  wluoh  charaetarisa  tha  fiagimii    tiiaatn 
with   the  correctness   and  daeonnn  of  tha  Fiaach  4haatia,  ara«M  ha 
nec€s«ary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Corneitle,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  la 
ffuished  by  the  majestv  and  grandeur  of  hia  sentiments,  and  iha 
fulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  aetj 
but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  apio  than  tha  tragie  vate ;  ibr^ 
in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rathar  than  tender  and  taach- 
ing.  He  is  the  mo^t  declamatory  of  all  the  FVmidi  tr^adnMss.  Ha 
united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  LueaUf  and  lia  laaenH 
bles  them  also  in  thair  faults  {  in  their  extravagance  and  iaspalaasily. 
He  has  composed  a  great  nnmber  of  IragediaS)  vaty  uaaqual  in  fkat 
merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed  piaees,  are  tlm  Cid,  HovMa^  Pbiya> 
ucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Coraaiila*  He  wamled 
the  copiousness  and  erandeur  of  Come  ilia's  iflaaglnatioa  ;  but  la  fiae 
from  his  bombast,  and  excels  htm  greatly  in  tenderaasa.  Fasr  pael^ 
indeed,  are  mora  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phedia,  his 
Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  exceHent  dramatk 
performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  tha  French  alage.  His  laa- 
guage  and  versification  arc  uncommonly  beaatifbl.  Of  all  the  Fnnch 
authors,  be  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  ih  poetical  atyia ;  la 
have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  tod  &cility^  and 
to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  hannony.  VolUtre  has,  ajtaiii  and 
again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  tha  '  Chef  d'Oeovre'  af  tte 
Trench  stage.  A  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama,  and  owes  mocfa  of  its 
elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion ;  hut  it  is  leas  tender  and  inlereatis^ 
than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  play?  upon  plans  of  Eurtpidea.  f  n  the 
Phaedra  be  is  extremely  successful,  but  not  so  in  my  opinion,  ja  the 
Iphigenie ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  anckat  characters^  by 
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ftUe  gulhmtry.  Acbllles  is  9  French  lover ;  and  Eriplifle,  a  nodern  !ady.» 
Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  prcde^ 
eessors.  In  one  great  artiele,  he  has  outdone  them  aU,  in  the  delicate 
and  inteMting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  10  introduc^.  Ift  these 
Hes  his  chief  strengdi.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  defe^to  of 
the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force,  and  of  being  sometimes 
too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches  ;  but  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and  in  his  sentiments  there  is  much 
devation.  His  Zaire,  Akire,  Merop^,  and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four 
capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  "^What  one  might  per- 
lims  not  expect^  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most 
rengious,  and  the  most  moral,  of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Meteatasio,  fulfil  not  the  character  of 
just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  so  near  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over  witlH 
out  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  paetry,  andr 
the  beauties  of  sendment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound  in  weU  con- 
trived  and  interasdng  situations.    The  dialogue,  by  its  closeness  and 

*  The  characCen  of  CorneUle  and  Racine  are  happfly  contraated  with  each  otherr 
ia  the  foUowing  beantSful  lUiet  of  a  French  poet  which  will  gratify  aevaial  readerf, 

CORNEILLE. 

niam  noUKbas  majestas  evehit  alis ' 
Vartlee  tangcDtem  nabes ;  stant  ordlne  longo 
Afagnanimi  cii^om  herott*  fiilgantibas  omnet 
Induti  trabeis,  JPolyeactiu,  CinBa.  Seleaoas, 
£t  Cidiu>  et  rugis  signatus  Horanns  era. 

RACINE. 

Hanc  circamvolitat  penna  alludeate  CapidOi 

Vinda  tri  amphatis  iosternens  flonrea  tcenis ; 

Cottigit  b»e  aio  lis  genios,  levibiuque  catenis 

Heroas  stringit^ociles,  Pynrfaosque,  Tttoaqoe, 

Pedila8qne>  ac  Hj^ppojytosi  oui  sponte  aeqauntar 

ServKium ,  facilesque  fenint  in  vincala  palmas. 

Ingentes  niminim  animos  Cornelias  ingens, 

Et  qoales  habet  ipse,  snis  hero  bos  aiBat 

SBMimes  saosus,  vox  olli  mascala,  nagnum  os, 

Nee  mortate  sonans     Bapido  floit  impetn  vena, 

Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  flaentls. 

Racinius  Gallis  hand  visos  ante  theatris 

Blc41ior  Ingenio  tenefos  indaxlt  amores. 

MagDaninM>s  qoamvis  sensoa  sub jpectora  venfii 

Agnppina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhns 

Polleati  et  magni  generosa  snpeibia  Peri 

Non  semel  enfteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natom 

Credlderis  vatem ;  tox  oilia  raellea,  lenis 

Spiritus  est ;  non  Hie  aaimis  vim  concitnii  infert, 

At  CoBcos  animorum  aditas  rimatur,  et  imis 

Afontibos  occnltos,  svren  penetrabilis,  ictus 

Insinnan^f  palpando  ferit,  lasditqae  plaeeodo. 

Venm  flnit  facili  non  intennissa  nitoret 

Nee  rapidos  semper  Yolvit  cum  murmnre  flactus^ 

Agmihe  sed  leai  flnitat    Sen  gramina  lambit 

Rivofais,  et  cceco  per  prata  virenfia  lapsn  % 

Anfngiens,  tacita  Unit  indeprensns  arena ; 

Flore  micant  rip»  illimes ;  hue  vulgus  amantum, 

CoiiTolat}  et  lacrymis  aoget  rivalibus  undas  ; 

Singultus  nndae  referant,  gemitusque  sonoros 

Ingei]^iiiaat|  molU  gemitus  imitanta  susurro. 

Temphim  Tragoedi«;  per  Fr*  Marty  ^  h  SQciatatc  Jesn 
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frsffediefe ;  sod  ia  botb  M#f«  tttimftKti  9m4  waan  mnuraly  lima  tbs  1«» 
d«danati4Ni  of  the  Frtmh  llieatre.  B«l  lh«  thortMas  •£  ilie  iotv^ 
dramas,  and  the  uitei>ni<tfnre  «f  to  aauch  lytic  p^^lry  as  baloaga  ta  dai 
sort  of  eoiBpatitiiiBy  often  acf aiia«B  ifae  foerse  of  lAie  laiiitBiii  is  hm 
borried  oa  too  qaicklyi  aad  ftNteals  tkat  eoasistaal  display  af 
tars,  and  that  fall  preparatpaa  af  avantsi  wbitb  are  net  tain  ty  to  a 
par  vensiaiilitade  tatragedj. 

it  only  near  ramaios  to  SMak  of  tba  staleaf  Iragad^  la  Q»ieat  BAtm^ 
the  fsneral  eharaetef  of  wtiidi  ia,  that  H  is  awra  aausatad  asHl  iwmlaa 
gta  than  French  tragedy «  bat  SMre  irrmdar  aad  iacarred,  asd  iaasa^ 
teotiveto  decorum  and  toellefanee.  The  pathetic,  H  laiial  alvagishs 
remeaibeiad,  is  the  tod  af  tr^yody.  The  EagUsh^  Iherefore,  saaai  le 
flowed  to  have  nmed  at  the  Inghsat  species  «r  aacaHeaoa^  sbaafh,ia 
the  execation,  tlMy  haae  not  atwiys  joiaad  the  other  baawtir e  than  aaj^ 
ea  accompany  the  pathetic 

The  first  object  whieh  preseate  ilaslf  to  aa  on  4m  EafU* 
tbegreat  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  jasd^  yaWsd>  aa  tbe 
and  force  of  his  natund  genius^  both  for  tragedy  and  comedy^  is  alcogedi- 
ar  unrifaUed**  But,  at  the  same  time^  it  is  genius  shooting  wihi^  dc» 
ficleat  tn  jast  taste,  aad  altogether  unaasktod  by  kaaa4edge  oaiMi^** 
Long  has  he  been  idolised  by  the  British  nation }  much  has  been  said^ 
and  much  has  been  written  conoeraing  him ;  criticisai  baa  been  dravn 
to  the  very  dregs,  in  coaMieataries  upoa  hia  wards  aad  vilticians  ;  and 
yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doabs,  whefiftcr  his  boaaslea^  er  his  Anfis, 
be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes,  and  paisafes  wHhoat  nuaftwr,  diive 
are  in  his  plays ;  passages  beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  any  o^cr 
dramatic  writer  3  but  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be 
called  altogether  a  good  ona,^  or  which  can  be  read  wilh  aaintcrrupted 
pleasure  fram  beginning  to  *ead.  Besides  the  aatrcase  nqpdaritiea  ia 
conduct,  and  grotesque  mixtares  af  aerioaa  and  eamie  in  aae  piece,  we 
are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  uonacural  thooghts  and  batih 
expressions,  n  certaib  obscure  bombast^  and  a  play  upon  ararda,  which 
he  is  fond  of  pursuing;  and  tbtae  inleiri^MioBS.  la  our  pkastt^  too  fr^ 
quently  occur,  on  occasiaiiSy  whea  wa  would  least  wMi  ta  meet  with 
them.  All  these  faults,  howerer,  .Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  tibe 
greatest  excellencies  which  any  tragic  poet  can  poaseia;  hia  live^  aad 
diversified  paintings  of  charaeler  |  his  atrai^  and  aatam  eapreaaiaaa  ef 
passion.  These  are  hia  two  chief  fiitaea ;  ea  thesa  Ma  asa^it  vests.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  absurdities,  aH  the  while  we  areraadteg  bis  plays, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet  witfa  men,  val- 
gar  perhaps  in  their  manaers,  eaarsc  af  hassh  hi  thehr  aaatimenu,  bat 
atill  they  are  men  $  they  speak  witb  hamaa  vaieea,  aad  a»a  actuated  bj 


*  The  clisraoter  which  Dryden  ba»  drawn  o£  SbakipauDe  it  not  <ml^  jut,  bat     

monly  elmmt  and  happy.  <  He  waa  the  man,  who  oC  all  OMsdarBftanil  perhapa  aocieat 
poets,  bad  the  largest  and  most  conpreheDttre  soul  All  the  ima{;0f.  oC  natnre  wen 
still  present  to  him, and  he  drew  them  not  laboriouslr,  but  hiduly .  When  he  desnbes 
any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it ;  yoa  feel  it  too.  They  who  accnae  hua  of  waatiaa 
learning,  give  him  the  greatest  comaiendatioB.  He  was  natomUy  teamed.  He  aaedei 
not  the  spectaclesofbooks  to  read  nature.  He  loofcedinwaid,  and  (bund her  than,  i 
cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  ahoold  de.  hioa  is^ury  to  cooipars 
him  to  Uie  neatest  of  mankind.  He  u  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  bis  comic  wit  de- 
generating into  clenches ;  his  serioos  swelling  into  bomhasU  But  be  is  al  waya  great 
Whan  9oaie  great  ocaasien  is  pressnted  to  hha.' 
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kimiMi  jwMiiblwf  wt^  mt  latirgofdiD  wk^H  tiiiy  m^^  ^^  WftipiM  met 
tM  Ami  ibfjvtM  ihm  uaa»  natiira  with  ounelves.  It  is  therefoiW 
ao  HHHter  of  irettder,  tluit  ft<o«i  the  nore  poli«hcd  and  jreguku,  .li^Qt  moDt 
eoU  ttiid  atfificial  perfonaaneesof  other  poets,  th^pubuc  sbooldretaim 
with  pleasure  to  such  warm  and  genuine  represcnlatioas  of  hufoaa  na^ 
lure.  ShalMpeare  p4ist#tsts  liluMrise  the  maril  of  iiaving  cresyted^  for 
hklis^,  a  sort  of  ararld  ar  prssteraatural  betagt.  His  vitcbes^  giiosti^ 
Ikrtes,  and  spirits  of  all  kindSy  are  dei^cribed  with  such  cucanstances  qJ[ 
mwM  and  mjKSterious  aaleianily,  and  speiik  a  language  ao  peculiar  t^ 
tlieniselvas,  as  stroagly  lo  afect  ih^  imaginatioQ*  Hia  two  oiasteipiecesi 
mod  m  wMeh,  in  my  optekm^  the  strength  of  his  ^eoios  chiefly  appean^ 
we,  Othello  and  niaebeth.  With  regard  to  his  hisuvical  pla|rs,  th^ 
iire,  properly  epeaking,  neither  trags^tiea  aor  comedies  :  but  a  pacaliar 
Mecles  of  draasatie  antertainosent>  odculatqd  to  describe  the  maanera  of 
the  times  of  which  be  tvsats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters,  and  to 
ftk  our  imagination  on  the  most  interesting  ev^ents  and  revolulioas  of  one 
Wvra  coontiy  «^ 

Alter  the  age  of  Shakspsiu^,  we  can  produoe  in  the  English  laa* 
gage  several*  dmnihed  tragedies  of  considerable  merit.  But  we  have 
Slot  many  dramaillc  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled  other  to  parv 
ihMkur  criticisin,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies  of  Dryden  and 
I«eej  there  is  madi  fire,  bat  mised  with  much  fustian  aadrant*  Lse'a 
Tbeodosias,  or  the  '  Force  of  Love/  is  the  best  of  his  pieces,  and,  ia 
oemeof  tiie  eoenes,  does  not  want  lendemess  and  warmth,  though  roauu^ 
t§e  in  the  plan,  imd  extravagant  in  the  sentiments*  Otway  was  endow^ad 
mMk  a  h)|^  portidaof  the  tragk  sp*rtt :  which  appears  to  mat  advan^ 
tage  in  his  two  prfaelpal  sra^ies,  f  The  Orphan,*  and  <  Venice  Pr»* 
omed/  la  these,lte  is  perhilHM  ^'^  ^ttgic  $  the  distpesses  bmog  so  dfcp^ 
as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the  mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtlessiof  geniaa 
Wd  flrQQg  JHPSsiqn  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  bdeli«> 
cate.  No  tragedies  are  less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  K^here  are 
no  generous  or  noble  sentiments  in  them;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often 
discovers  itself.  He  js  the  very  opposite  of  the  freocii  decorum  ;  and 
has  contrived  to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst 
of  deep  tragedy. 

Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  full  of 
devated  aad  asord  sentiflsents.  The  poetry  is  often  goad^  and  the  lao« 
gnage  always  pure  and  elegant ;  bat  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is  too  cold 
and  uninteresting ;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two,  however,  l^e 
hm  piodQced,  irtiieh  desert  to  he  exempted  from  tAiis  censure,  Jane 
Ahoreaadthe  Fair  Penitent  i  in  both  of  wjMch  there  are  so  many  te|i* 
^T  and  tmly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them  justly  favoaiites  of  the 
pablie* 

Dr.  Tonng'it  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire  ;  but 
wants  tenderness,  and  tarns  too  mach  upon  the  shocking  aad  tRrefol  pais- 
aions.  in  Congreve^s  Momtinig  Bnde,  there  are  some  fine  situaiionsi^ 
and  much  geed  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  admirable.  The  aieea* 
lag  of  Almerfa  with  her  bosbaod  Osmyn,  in  the  tomb  of  Anselmo,  is  one 
of  the  most  soiemnand  striking  sittmtioas  to  be  feand^iii  any  tragedy. 
The  ddleets  in  the  catastrophe,  I  pointed  out  hi  the  last  lecture.    Mr. 

«  ^#  tm  e^OBUeat  dii^neie  of  SliBi;qiNMfe*s|Ii^9cVBsl  PWf fiiBLBd  sf^vmrjast  i^scvr 
,t»UoS8  OQ  ha  peculiar  exceUenciei  as  a  trsgic  Mct^  is  Mo-  Mootaeuf  >  fi^/  Qa  Ijtia 

writings  an^genitis  of  Sbtktpesra.      ■       ^      ■  '^^ 
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ThoHfMi^ft  Inifedte  ate  too  lUI  of  itiff  mnhlkff  wiUk 

dull  and  forauJ.  '^  Tancied  and  SigiMiiiiida,  far  excaU  tba  rest  9 

lor  die  plot,  die  cbaraclerii  and  icntimentiy ja$dy  deaerve«  a  piafce 

the  best  £DglUh  tragedies.    Of  later  piecM^  and  of  litring  munhmn^  k  m 

aot  any  purpose  to  treat. 

Upon  the  whole  j  revieviag  the  tragic  compoaitioas  of  dififerent  aap 

lions,  the  loilowing  coodmioDS  arise.    A  Greek  tragedy  »  tbe  relatioa 

of  any  distressful  or  melaocholy  incideot ;   aometimes    the    eflcd  o( 

passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  thegoda,  simply    cxpased  $ 

without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and  baaoiiid^ 

set  before  us ;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus.    A  French  ira^H^ 

is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations,  founded  upon  .a  vaiie^ 

of  tragical  and  interesting  situations  ;    carried  on  with  little  action  and 

vehemence ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty,  and  high  proprieqr  and  de* 

eorum.    An  English  tragedy  is  the  combat  of  strong  passaooa,  set  belm 

as  iu  all  their  violence  ;  producing    deep  disasters ;  oAee  irregidariy 

conducted  ;  abounding  in  action  ;  and  filling  the  spectatora  wilk  pxL 

The  ancient  tragedies  were  more  natural  and  simple  j  the  aaodeni  aie 

BM>re  artful  and  complex.    Amoojff  the  French,  there  ia  niore  coneci* 

ness:  among  tbe  English  more  mre.*    Andromaque  and  Zaice  soltoy 

Othello  and  Venice  Preserved,  rend  the  heart.    It  deaervoa  reaMaki 

that  tnrceof  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French,  tragic  theataf^ 

turn  wholly  upon  religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Bacine,  the  Fo> 

^cte  of  Corneille,  and  the  !foire  of  Voltaire.     Tbe  first  is  Jbondad 

u|^n  a  historical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;.  in  the  other  rwo^  the 

distress  arises  from  tbe  seal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  pcsaoBagei 

to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  aut^rs  have,  wi^  anadh 

IHTopriety,  availed  themselves  of  tbe  majesty  which  m^y  be  derived  iram 

rdigious  ideas. 


LECTURE  XLVII. 


COMfiDT....GR£SK  AND  ROMAN»  FRENCH,  SNGUSH 

COxMKDT. 

Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  ita  geneial 
spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  p-ririinw; 
ffom  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instnimeot  of 
the  former,  is  ridicule.     Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,  oeithar  die 

Sat  stifferings,  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men  i  hut  their  loAiea  and 
hter  vices,  those  paru  of  their  character  which  raise  in  befaoidcia 
a  sense  of  iq^ropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  censored,  and  langhed 
at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome  in  civil  society. 

This  general  idea  of  Comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  tbe  «pio- 
prieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  nsefuL  Tbeie 
is  nothing  ia  the  nature^  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  coMOsitiea, 
that*  renders  it  liable  to  censure.  To  polish  the  manners  ofaitt/lo 
promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorams  of  social  behaviour,  and  above 
all  to  render  vice  riOiculouSi  is  doing  real^rvice  to  the  world.    Many 
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migM  be  uMt  stMeMsfnfly  exploded,  by  eatploykig  ridicule  against 
tbem;  than  by  ieriou9  attacks  and  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  it 
VMiat  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an  instrument  of  such  a  nature^  that 
wheo  maiMged  by  unskiUiil,  or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its 
doing  miscbie/,  instead  of  good,  to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from 
being,  as  some  haye  maintained  it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  apt  t^  mislead  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws 
n|K>a  its  objects,  and  it  is  often  roorcf  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these 
colours  be  natural  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple 
trtfth  aod  error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class, 
have  too  often  had  it  in  their  power  te  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters 
nnd  9bje<vi4  which  did  not  deserve  it«  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
natmw  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it.  la 
tbc  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  corrupt ; 
w)iile^  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not  only 
|t  'gay  ond  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertainment.  French 
comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while  English  comedy  has 
been  too  often  the  school  of  vice* 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 

firat  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence,  of 

Qoarse,  our  Usquisitioiis  coneeraing  it  are  shortened.   ,  it  is  equally 

necessary  to  both  these  Ibrms  of  dramatic  composition,  th^t  there  be  a 

proper  unity  of  action  and  subject :  thai  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 

be,  as  much  as  possible  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of  the  action 

be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds  ;  and  the  place  of  the  action  never 

changed,  at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  each  act;  that  the  several 

Hcenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly  linked  together ;  that  the 

stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the  act  closes;  and  that  the  reason 

•iMHild  ^pear  to  us,  why  the  personages  who  fill  up  the  dlfierent  scenes, 

enter  and  go  off  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so* 

The  scope  of  all  these  rules,  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  imitation  as 

near  as  possible  to  probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to 

any  imitation  giving  us  pleasure.      This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a 

stricter  observance  of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy. 

Fer  the  action  of  comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy, 

more  like  what  4re  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more 

easily  of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.    The 

probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the 

characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are   the 

great  foondation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole  beauty 

cf  comedy* 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to-  any  country,  or  to  any 
age»  The  tragtc  poet  may  lay  bis  scene,  in  whatever  region  he  pleases. 
&  ttiay  form  bis  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his  own,  pr  of  a 
ftreigo  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period  that  is  agreeable 
to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of  this  holds  In  comedy , 
«  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason*  In  the  great  vices,  great  virtue^,  and 
tugh. passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  agesriesemble  one  another;  and 
art,  therefore;  equally  subjects  for  the  tragic  muse.  But  those  deco- 
Jrms  of  belMtvieur,  those  lesser  discriminations  of  character,  which 
aftrd  sulifect  for.  comedy,  change  with  the  differences  of  countries  and 
times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  understood  by  foreigners,  as  by  natives. 
^We  wecf)  for  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Jlome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for 
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those  t>f  «ur  ^«n  cMUfiy^  IniI  we  «r9  leadit^  «Mi  fceT^tamte  rf 

such 'manners  and  snch  einracters  only,  as  ««  see  and  tmoar  ;  m^  Iken- 
fore,  the  scene  and  s^bJMAfdT  comedy,  should  always  ke  kdA  te  «or  oa« 
country^  and  in  ourowa  Iknes.  The  conkfioct  who  afani  at  enttrecl* 
ing  iin[M*oprietfe8  and  fellies  of  4>ehav«ottf ,  AoaM  aiady  <  l»  -eatiA  the 
manners  living  as  diey  lise.^  It  4s  not  his  "hushwis  to  a«Mao 
tale  of  "Che  last  age,  or  wMi  m  8paaish  or  a  FrsBeh  iatiigoo,  b 

as  pietures  takea  ^m  tunong  ouiael¥es5  to  saliiiae  nigriiag 

«ent  Tfces  ;  to  exMWt  tothe  age  a  Mlkful  oopy  of  nmMy  mi^  Us 
SBonra,  tts  follies,  and  its  e«trav«gaDcies.  It  is  oidy  by  li^iBg^  Ids 
in  this  manner,  thait  Iw  ean  add  weight  siad  dipiity  to  Ibe  ewtai  taim 
which  he  gives  as.  Plautas,  it  is  truei  and  Tereaoe,  did  not  Mhnr 
tole  They  laid  the  sceae  Of  llieir  coOMdies  ia  Oreece,  and  w 
the<3hrreek  laws  and  costoau.  Aat  it  mast  be  roaMa^borod,  tkstt 
dy  was,  in  thenr  eige,  hut  a  inmt  eoMtaMiiaeat  In  Rooie;  somI  dni  tkea 
Hhey  contented  thems<dves  wHh  lasitalMig,  oftea  wkhtroDilstia^  «0^i 
the  comedies  «f  Menaader,  aad  odier  <jhwek  writeia.  In  nlier  thao^ 
it  u  knovjrn  that  the  Romans  had  the  <  Comcsdia  Togafea,'  orwtetvas 
foonded  on  their  own  manners,  as  'Mil  as  the  ^Coamidia  fUdata/  or 
what  was  taicen-  irom  the  €reeks. 

Comedy  may  he  divided  into  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  «iiatiaef«r,  aai 
t;omedyt>f  intrigue.  In  dM  latter,  die  plot,  or  the  aedon  of  fbofdafi 
IS  made  the  prmcipafl  object.    In  the  fonmr ,  tiie  dispkiy  of  joasc  Mca* 
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with  u  view  to  this^nd,  and  is  treated  tis  sabordinaie  lo4t.  The  Freadi 
-aboand  most  In  oomedies  of  character.  All  Motierc's  oapital  fiiicjos  •!« 
tyf  this  sort ;  'his  Avare,  for  instance,  Misanthrope,  Tarloile;  and 
-are  Destoucfaes's  'Stiso,  and  those  of  the  other  4:td€f  Frendi 
The  flngHsh  have  incUned  more  to  comedies  of  iatiigiie.  f 
of  Coogreve,  and,'in.genefaS,  hi  all  oiir  comedies,  iMre  Is 
story,  more  bustle,  and  action,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  ^ve  tins  sort  of  composidon  its  proper  advantage 
two  Icinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  W&hoat  some  4i 
ing  smd  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversaiio&  'itf  apt  to 

'  aipid.    There  shouki  be  alfvv^  os  much  intiigoe,  ms^to  givo  as 
thinjg  to  wish,  and  aoroethmg  to  fear.     The  incideats  sboald  to  ae 
one  another,  9s  to  produce  tftriliing  situations,  and  to  fix  a«r  attention  | 
while  they  afford  at  the  same  thne  a  proper  field  for  theeahlbitionof 

'  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that  to  oshKdt  dmraelma 
and  manners,  is  bis  pHncipal  object.  Thenctioa  In  cottiedy,  tlioogli  k 
demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natordl,  is  n  tem 
significant  and  important  part  of  theperfonOanee,  than  the  action  io'trago- 
dy  :'  as  in  comedy,  it  is  wl^rt  men  say,  and  how  they  btrho^e,  that  ^ — ^ 
oor  attention,  rather  than  what  they  perlorm,  or  wtmt  ^diey  oi 
flence  it  is -a  great  *iault  to  overcharge  it ^wi^  too  much  intitgne 
those'  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashionable  for  a  while,  <i 
on  by  perplexed  apartaiems,  4ark  entries,  and  dlsgoiied  ha^itS) 
-now justly  condemtted  t(nd  laid  aside :  for  by  -saeh  eo^aet,  the  main  OM 
of  comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  tiie  specttitors:  instead  «f  bob^ 
directed  towards  any  display  of  character,  was  dzed  "Sfyoa  the  surpHl^ 
ing  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue ;  and  domedy  was  diaaged  inia 
a  mere  novd. 
In  the  management  of  diaracters,  one  of  Ibe  moet  comaMin  IMks  «f 
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comic  wrileny  ift  iIm  canryia^  of  tbaar  too  Air  l$epmi  lifie.  Wherever 
ridicule  it  caocenedi  k  ia  uuked  eitremely  dtftcult  to  hit  the  preciae. 
paiBt  wheie  tree  wit  ends,,  Md  huffoonecy  begms^  When  tbe  oriser  for  ' 
ilietmaco,i»Pla«tQ»^iearciujig:  tbe  person  wboi&be  suspects  ibr  banciof 
stol^B  hk  casket^  alter  exaainiag  first  his  righs  baad^  aad  then  his  kft, 
cries  onl  *  eeteade  etia.^  tertiani/  <  shew  me  your  third  han4,'  (a  stroke 
too  which  Motiere  ha^  copied  irons  Mn)  there  b  no  one  but  imist  bo 
eettwiblo  of  the  eatravagssiceu  Certaia  degreea  oC  exaggeratioa  are  al* 
lowed  to  ihaconedsaiif  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by  mature  aod 
good  taete  ;  aiMi^  supposing  the  odser  to  be  eves  so  aiucb  engrossed  by 
liajeaioQsy  and  bis  saspicioas,  U  ia  iaipossible  lo  coareixe  aogp  maa  ia 
hia  arita  snpectiag  ^aother  ef  having  saore  than  two-  baadau 

Characters  m  conedjir  oi^ht  to  be  dearly  distiagMished  from  ope  an* 
otboe;  bat  the  aatificial  coatrastmg  of  chcuacters^  and  the  iatroduciog 
thenB  always  ia  pairsy  and  by  epposites,  giveatoo  theatrical  aad  ajfifected 
im^  air  to  the  piecew  Thia  ia  bcceaie  too*  conoKNi  a  resource  of  comic 
writers,  iaorder  to  hf ightea  their charactess,  and  display  tlieni  to  SMire 
advanta^.  Aa  sooa  aa  the  vfoleat  and  impetieat  peirsoa  Biawn  upoa 
the  atage^  the  epcxtator  kaaws  that,  ia  the  aezt  scene,  he  ia  ta  be  con- 
trasted with  the  laild  aad  goodrnalared  maa;  or  if  ooe  of  the  lovers  ia- 
troduced  be  reaaarkaUy  gay  aad  airy,  we  are  sore  that  his  compan-* 
ioftis  tobo  a  girave  and  serioaa  lover;  like  Frankly  aad  Bellamy,  Cl»> 
riada  aad  Jactatha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly'a  Suspicions  Husband*  Such  pro-' 
dncliaaof  cbacactesalby  pairs,  is  like  the  empfeymeat  of  the  figure  aa* 
titfaesis  in  discourse,  wbicb,  as  I  formerly  obaerved,  gives.'  iMilUaacy 
bidaed  upon  occasioass  bot  is  too-  apparent^  a  rhetorical  ailifiae.  In 
eaory  aort  of  coaspositioa,  the  pevfactioii  of  art  is  ta  conceal  arL  A 
apasterly  writer  will,  thmibre,  |pva  us  hia  characters,  distiogijished. 
rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity  aa  ase  commoaly  ioond  in  socieiy^ 
tha»  BNurked  wikh  such  stiong  oppositiooa).  as  are  rasdy  brought  iato- 
actital  coatrast,  ia  any  of  tlaacircamstaacea  of  life. 

The  style  of  coasedy  ought  to  |m  pure,  elegaot,,  and  liveBf^  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ecdiaary  tone  oif  poote  coa«  ersatioa;  aad^ 

Kno  eccasioo^  daseeadiag  iato  vulgar,  meaa,  aad  serosa  ewressians* 
the  French  rhyna,  whick  in  many  of  thisir  comedies  tisey  have- 
preserved,  occurs  as  aa  anoatuaal  bondage.  Certaialy^i  if  prose  be-- 
looga  to  aav  campesitioii  whatoves,  it  ia  ta  that  which  iaiitatea  the 
caoaersation'of  mea  aaoadiaary  life.  Oae  oC  the  most  diAcuk  dream- 
staacea  ia  writiag  comedy,  aad  oae  too^  upon  which  the  succesa  of  k 
vary  muck  depmde^  is  to  maintaia»  throughout^  a  current  of  easji^. 
genteel,  uaa&cted  dialogue^  withoat  partoesa  aod<  flippancy;  without 
tea  much  atodjedaad  aaseaaonable  wit;  withont  duhasss  aod  formality. 
Too  few  of  our  English  oomedies  are  distinguished  for  this  happy  tura 
of  coaaewatioa;  most  of  them  are  liaUe  to  oae  or  ether  of  the  excep* 
tions  I  have  mentioaed»  The  Careless  Husbaad,  and,  perhaps^  we  magi^ 
add  the  Provoked  Huabaody  aad  the  Suspicious  Husbaady  seem  to  have 
titora  aMrit  than  most  of  them^  for  easy  smd  aatural  dialogue. 

These  aae  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  m%  concenung  Aa 
gineral  priacipks  of  this  species  of  draaaatic  writings  as  disdogaished 
irom  tragedj^.  Bat  its  aalure  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  uadevstood^ 
hgr  a  short  mstflvy  of  itaprogresa;  aad  a  view  of  thenmoosr  ia  which  it 
'has  beea  carried  oa  by  authors  of  different  nations^ 

Tragedy  iigjHMEally  supyosed  tolmve  beearaMre  aodeat  vnoog  the 
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Greeks  than  comedy.  We  hare  fewer  lights  concerning  tfie  orighi  aad 
progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable,  is,  that,  like  the  others 
it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feast  of 
Bacchns,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart :  till  by  degrees,  it  diverged  ato 
an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  solemn  mnd  berak 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks; 
which  they  call  the  ancient,  the  middle  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  agaiBst 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by  nane. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  of  wfaicii  are  sffl 
extant ;  phys  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly  different  from  si 
compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne  the  name  of  cmnedf. 
They  shew  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious  republic  that  of  Atbens  was, 
and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  they 
could  suffer  the  most  tUustrious  personages  of  their  state,  tbeir  gene* 
rals,  and  their  magistrates,  Oleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  not  id 
mention  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  p«l»Se- 
ly  made  the  subject  of  comedy.  Several  of  Aristophane's  plays  are 
wholly  political  satires  4ipon  public  management,  and  the  condoct  «f 
generals  and  statesmen,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war-  They  are  so 
full  of  political  allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mider- 
stand  them  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Ustory  of  those 
times.  They  abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  par- 
ticularly of  Euripides ;  to  whom  the  author  was  a  great  enemy,  and  kas 
written  two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Axislo* 
phanes.  Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions ;  but  Ins 
performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  os  any  fa^ 
ofNnion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in  ^em  is 
extravagant;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farcicsd  ;  the 
personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  in 
them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by  this  conradian, 
to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  the  play  of  ^The  Clouds,'  b  wet 
known ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  Socrates  in  tlie  pnbfit 
esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that  It  cooU 
not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  decre^og  the 
death  of  that  philosopher,  which  did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  yeses 
after  the  representation  of  Aristophane's  Clouds.  There  Is  a  choras 
in  Aristophane's  plays;  but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is 
partly  serious,  partly  comic ;  sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  some- 
times addresses  the  spectators,  defends  the  author,  and  attacks  Us 
enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per^os 
on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was,  at  this 
period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  bavins  been  an  instrmneot 
of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called  the  middle  come- 
dy, took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  dmnoa  of  the  law.  Ficti- 
tious names  indeed,  were  employed ;  but  living  persons  were  still  attack- 
ed; and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  t>e  sofficieotly  known-  Of 
these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains.  To  them  succeeded  the  new 
comedy ;  when  the  stage  btjng  obliged  to  desist,  wholly  irom  persoaat 


itdfcttle,  became,  what  it  is  now,  the  picture  of  maonftn  and  characten, 
but  not  of  particular  persons.  Menaoder  was  the  most  distinguished 
amlhor  of  this  k;ind»  among  the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations 
of  him  by  Terence,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch^  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  tliat  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he  appears 
to  have  reformed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  liave 
net  the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
tko  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  jipon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is.distinguisfaed  for  very 
expressive  laneuage,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comica.  As  he 
wrote  in  an  eany  period,  lie  bears  several  maiks  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
dramatic  art,  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He  opens  his  plays  with 
uologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  subject  of  the  whole  piece.  * 
7h6  representation  too,  and  the  action  of  the  comedy,,  are  sometimes 
confounded ;  tlie  actor  departing  bom  his  character  and  addressing,  the 
audience.  There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus ;  too 
much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play  upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays 
more  variety,  and  more  force  than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always 
atrongly  maiked,  though  sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been 
copied  both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Miser  also  (in  the  Ait- 
Ittlaria,)  is  the  foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has 
been  once  and  again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence, 
Bothing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  polished  and  elegaht  His  style  is 
a  model  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialogue  is  al- 
ways decent  and  correct;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the 
art  of  relating  with  that  beautiful  and  picturesque  simplicity,  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  please*  Hb  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable:  The 
aituations  which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting ;  and  ma- 
agr  oY  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  be  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  yean,  been  reviv* 
ed,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak.  If  he  fails 
in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in  his  characters^ 
and  ia  his  p4ots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uniformity  throughout  all 
hit  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said  not  to  have  equalled  him«* 
In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  an  union  would  be  requisite  of  tha^ 
epirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modem  comedy,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been  re- 
markably fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guiliin,  and 
Caldeion,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega»  who  is 
by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a  thpu- 
aand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions  will  b^  di- 
minished, by  being  informed  of  their  nature.  From  the  account  which. 
JWL  Perron  de  Gastera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem  that 
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*  Jnliiu  Cesar  has  givta  114  his  optnion  of  l^erence,  in  the  following  lines,  which 
preserved  in  the  life  of  Terenee,  ascribed  to  Suetonidi : 

Tu  qaoque,  tu  in  summis,  b  dimidiate  Menander,  . ) 

Poneria  et  merito  puri  sermonis  amator ;  ••  .;. 

Lenibus  at  qoe  ntinam  scriptis  adjancta  foret  vis 

Comica,  ut  aequato  virtus  polleret'bonore 

Cum  GrsBciSi  neque^n  hac  despectns  parte  jaceres ;: 

Voam  hoe  maceror,  et  doleo  tibi  deetse,  Tereati. 
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our  SfTilcipeiCM  h  pcifecHjr  a  regular  aid  oitttudicAl  toyior,  te  ooi» 
paritoo  of  Lopez.  He  tbroirs  aside  M  regard  to  the  tlwee  wii^cs,  « 
to  any  of  tbe  established  forms  of  dramatic  Wrftiag.  Otm  plaj  otai 
ittcludes  matij  years,  nay,  the  wbofe  IHe  of  a  m^ri.-  The  seene,  d«Ug 
Ibfc  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spaio,  the  neit  in  Italy,  aod"  the  third  n  Ahim^ 
His  plays  are  mostly  of  tbe  historicai  kind,  fbotided  on  the  amiah  o^iht 
country;  and  they  aw  generally,  a  sort  of  ti^gi-com*die3 ;  or«  liiii- 
Inre  of  heroic  speeches  serious,  incidentSy  war  and  slaughter^  #]d^  noch 
tidicule  and  buffoonery.  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vice*,  eWstatt 
religion  and  pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumhied  togeflMr.  la 
^bort  they  are  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  composittona  |  felt  of  thcie^ 
DQantic  and  extravagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generaHy  »dimtle<f,  IhS 
in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frectnent  marks  of  yiuus, 
sind  much  force  ot  imagination ;  many  well  drawn  chirn^teis ;  many 
happy  situations  ;  many  striking  and  interesting  svrprrses ;  smd  fiom 
the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers  of  other  ccMMtiias 
are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materialsL  He  himsetf  apob- 
fftses  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composition,  from  the  p^vai^ 
ing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in  a  variety  of  eretfts,  in 
strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  lahyrintli  of  intrigues^  omch 
more  than  in  a  natural  and  rsgulariy  conducted  story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  ere,  &et  if  ii 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writer?  of  considerabfo  oole  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marhranjr  ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  amf  irhoaa 
they  justly  place  at  the  liead  of  all  their  comedians,  Is  the  fooM^iB  Mo-» 
.     Tbi 


liere.  There  is^  indeed,  no  author  in  all  Oie  fruitful  and  <Ks(ingiii: 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  y^o  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  then  Bfolieie, 
or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfectiofr  in  bis  owv 
art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critica«  Voltaiie 
boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  tbe  most  eminent  comic  poet  «f  any  ege  er 
country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  partiality ;  for  tak- 
ing him,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to  be  preferred 
to  him.  Molierc  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  baa 
selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  fte  tieiet 
in  which  he  lived,  and  be  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  juatlj.     He 

Eosseased  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry  ;  and 
is  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.     His  comedies  in  verse,  sech  ea  the 
Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  corned v,  in  which  vke 
is  exposed  in  tbe  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.     In  nts  prose  ooow* 
dies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  Uiii^ 
found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and 
virtue.     Together  with  those  high  qualities,  Mofiere  has  also   some 
defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  admits. 
He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of  bis  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  characters,  than   to  the  con- 
duct of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought  on  with   too 
little  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner.    In  his  verse  come- 
dies, he  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  interestingi  and  too  fiitl  of  long 
speeches;  and, in  bis  more  risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  ia  censored   for 
being  too  farcical.     Few  writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  posseseed  tbe 
spirit,  or  attained  the  tf  ue  eod  of  comedy  ao  perfectly^  upon  the  srhoie^ 


.ardfoiieie*    His  TitrH^/uk  tlie  ttyle  of  f^ave  conOtiy,  #ttd  hii4tar€^ 

in  ybegay»  are  Accounted  his  tno  capita^  ^oductioos,    * 

.  .  JFrom  the  Eoglifth  tlwaUe»  we  are  natinraUy  led  to  e)(pect  a  greater 

ivariety  of  ongioal  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit  and 

ihiuBMir^  than.are  toJbe  fpuodon  any  other  modem  stage.    Humour  is^ 

.ta  A  ffeat  measure.. the  peculito  province  of  the  English  nation.    The 

jMtnM  of  such  a  free  government  ^  purs;  and  that  unrestrained  libert/ 

cwhich  our  manners  alToir  to  every  man,  of  living  entirely  nfter  his  own 

'«ta»te^  efi>rd  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character,  and 

.tb  thCf indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  (brma.    Whereas,  in  France,. the 

infliaeBce  of  a  despostic  court,  the  more  established  subordination  of 

saokSi^and  the  universal  observance  of  the  forms  of  politeness  and  deco- 

•sum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity  over  the  outward  behaviour  and 

characters  of  men.    Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  c^ 

4lfrW  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain  than  in  France.    But  it  is  ex- 

tiemely  uafortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  end  boldness  of 

the  comic  spirit  in:  Britain,  there .  should  have  been  jpined  sui^h  a  spirit 

•of  indecency  and  licentiousnesa,  ashas  disgraced  English  comedy  be** 

.-yond,  that  of  any  nation,  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The.  first. age,  howerer,.of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by  this 

spirit.    Neither,  the  plays  of  Shakapeafe,  nor  those  of  Ben  Jonson^ , 

can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.    Shakspeare^s  general  charac* 

fter,  which  I  gave  in  the  last,  lecture^  appears  with  as  great  advantage  in 

•his  oomadies  as^  in  his  tragedies }  a  strong,  fertile,  and  creative  genius» 

Jrregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  ofitenin  amusing  the  mob,  but  atngtt- 

ilarly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  characters  and  manners. 

Jonson  is  more  regular  iA  ibe  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  stitf  and  pedant 

ttic ;  though,  not  destilule  of  dramatic  genius.    In  the  plays  of  Beau* 

nont  and  Fieteher,  much  fancy  and  invention  appear,  and  several 

.  .'beautiful  passages  may  be  Jbund.    But,  in  general  they  abound  with 

•lomantic  and  improbable   incidents,  with  •  overcharged  and  unnatural 

•characters,  and  with  coarse  .and  .gross  allusions.    Those  comedies  of  the 

last. age,  by  the  change  of  public  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  cohversa* 

lion^  since  their  time,  are^now  become,  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable. 

•For  we  mu|t  observe,  that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the   prevailing 

^anodes  of  external    behaviour,  becomes    sooner  atiquated    than  aay 

'Other  species  of  writing ;  and,,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  .us,  and 

loeea  its  power  of  pleasing*.    .This  is. especially  the  case  with  respect  to 

the  comedies  of  our  own  countxy^  whej^  thc-^ange  of  manners  is  iaore 

sensible  and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.    In  our  own  cou»> 

try,  the  present  mo&  of  behaviour  is  adways  the  standard  of  pojiteneas  { 

and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  ttncoyth :  whereas,  in  the.  writ«* 

ings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted,  with  any  standard  of  this  kind, 

andyof  course,  are  less  hurt.by  the  vfant  of  it .  Piautus  appeared  more 

antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  .the  age  ef  ^AugustoSj  than  b€  does  now  to 

^usl  « it  is  a  high  proof  of  ShakspeaiK's  uaaommon  genius,  that,  not- 

-9iiitl»taodi«g'thesedisadvantage8,.his  character  of  Filslaffis  to  this  day 

admired,  and  his  ^*  Jferry  Wives  of  iVihdsor"  read^ith  pleasure* 

.   It  was  not  till  the  sera  of  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL  that  the 

licentiousness  I wh^ch  was  observisd,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the  courts 

and  the  nation  in  general^ seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon  cotbedy  iis 

its  province,  and,  tor  almost  a  whole  century,  retaiped  possession  of  M'« 

it  was  then  first;  that  ikt  rake  becav^c  the  predomin^t  ^araQter;  Jir\i^ 
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wHb  sofM  •teepMoBS,  di«  k«fo  of  eTaijconedf.    The 

throw  n»  not  upon  vice  and  follj*  but  much  mora  commoaljr  upon  chasli^ 

and  sobriety.    At  the  end  of  the  piajr,  indeed,  the  take  ia  ctwamoniy,  m 

appearance,  reformed,  and  profemes  that  he  ia  te  becooM  a  sober  mai{ 

but  throughout  the  plaj,  oe  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fiae 

and  the  agreeable  impression  made  by  a  sort  of  spr^tlj  lie 

is  left  upon  (he  imagination^  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasunble  eamaaeMt 

of  life ;  iHdIe  the  rdfonnation  passes  slightly  aaraj,  as  a  matter  of  saene 

form.     To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  enteitaiiUBcati  sn 

these  t«nd  to  form  the  youth  of  both  seies,  may  be  easilj 

Yet  this  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  upon  the 

of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  but  Ikion^ 

out  the  reigns  of  king  William  amd  queen  Anne,  and  dowm  to  tbe  days 

'of  king  George  H. 

Brydan  was  the  first  considerable  druDatie  writer  after  the  laslew 
•tion ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  ail  his  works,  there  are  foead  many 
strokes  of  genius,  miied  With  great  carelessness,  and  Yisible  meika  ef 
*hasty  oomposition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  elosig  witii  Ike 
manners  ot  the  times ;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  comedies,  thet 
^ein  of  dissolute  Ikentiousneu,  which  was  then  fashionable*  In  aome 
ef  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion,  evee  ia  that  age,  a 
prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stag^.* 

Since  his  time,  Sie  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farqubar,  an€^  Congreve.  Cibber  hesivritlen  a 
fieat  many  comedies;  and  though  in  > several  of  them,  these  be  mncfc 
sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are  no 
forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  generally  seek  into 
obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued  in  high  Davoer  with 
^e  public,  *  The  Careless  Husband,*  and  '  The  Provoked  Heaband.' 
The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and  easy  turn  of  the  dielogne; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  Bsoral  too  in 
the  conduct,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter,  '  The  Provoked  Has- 
htofkiy^  (which  was  the  joint  -production  of  Vanbuigh  and  Cibber)  is^ 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the  English  laagenge.  It  is 
Iiable>  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  havinr  a  double  plot ;  as  the 
incidents  of  the  Wrongnead  family,  and  those  of  Lotd  Townley's,  aia 
aeparate,  and  independent  of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  b  com- 
pensated by  the  eaiural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy 
atrokesef  humour  with  .^ich  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  aorprisad 
to  find  so  unexoeptionable  a  ^comedy  proceeding  from  two  aedi  loose 
authors ;  for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  iscalcubted  to  expose  liceetiousnem 
end  folly ;  and  wonid  do  honour  toeey  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit  sad  ease ;  but  he  is,  to   the   last 

dsigree,  gross  and  indelicatn.    He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  all  our 

comedians.     His  '  Provoked  Wife*  is  full  of  such  indecent  aentiaaenlB 

end  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable  society.     Has 

«  iielapse'  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his  only  two  conaidera* 

*  *T!ht  iat Ah  which  he  etcttes  in  comedy  will,  nerfasps,  be  foQdd  not  so  moch  te 
eritefrotti  tny  oririoil  hnmoar,  or  peculiarity  of  cfasractefs  aicely  dbtiagsaahadtasd 
dUigftntly  Dunaee,  b»  from  ineideats  sad  eircamstsnces,  artifieee  aad  sorpriaei,  ipom 
Je^of  MUon  mther  than  lentiaient.  What  he  had  oC  hanoroet  or  peaiOBate,  be 
aeeos  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  Iram  other  poeti :  if  noi  always  a  nlarianr, 
^t  et  least,  ao  Uaitater.  ^         /sAmei*!  1^  ^J&jSm. 
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Ilk  pimem.  CoMrtT«  u»  luqiiestHmably  a  writer  of  fenius*  He  19 
livol v«  witty,  end  eparkling ;  full  of  cherecter,  and  full  of  ectUm. .  His 
.  obief  CittU  ea  a  oomic  writer  is,  that  be  overflows  with  wit*  It  is  •  often 
intMuoefl  unseaaoiiablj ;  aad,  almost  every  where,  there  is  too  great 
ft  proportioii of  it  for* nataral  well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a 
light  and  gay  writer ;  less  correct  and  less  sparkling  than  Cpngreve: 
but  he  has  more  ease  ;  and|  perhaps  fully  as  great. a  share  of  the  ^ 
co&ica.  The  two  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the 
.'  Recnliting  Officer,'  and  the  '  Beaui  Stratagem.'  I  say,  the  least  ex- 
.oejptibnable ;  for,  in  general,,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Far- 
qiinar's  plays  is  immoral*  Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose 
intrigue  and  the  \ik  of  licentiousnesa,  are  the  objects  continually  held 
up  to  vi^w ;  as  if  the  assen^Iies  of  a  great  and  polished  nati6n  could 
be  amiiaed  with  none  but  vicious  objects*  The  indelica^  «f  these 
wrilon,  in  the  female  ehnracters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularij 
nemarkable.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  their  represeota- 
tiona  of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  bonour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly,  any 
Csmale  characters  in.tbeir  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles; 
<or,  women  of  affected  manners,  when  they  attempt  to  draw  a  character 
of  virtue. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  come- 
*dians,is  far  .from,  being  over-strained  or -severe*  Accustomed  to  the 
kidelicacyof  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and  humour  of 
it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes,  our  observation.  But  all  foreign* 
exs,  the  French  especially,  who  are .  accustomed  to  a  better  rexulated 
and  more  decent  stage^  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonlMiment. 
Voltaire,  who  hp  assuredly,  none  of  the  most  austere  moralists,'  plumes 
'himself  not  a  lUtle  upon  the  superior  bimiwinm  of  the  French  theatre  ; 
and  says,  that-  the  language  of  English  comedy  ia  the  language  of  de- 
baucbery,  not  of  politeness.  M.  Moralt^^in  bis  letters  upon  the  French 
and  En^ish  nations,  ascribes  the  corruption  of  manneis  in  London  to 
comedy^  as  its  chief  cause.  Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  n6 
other  country  ;  it  is  the  school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  fami* 
liarise  themselves  with  vice,  which  is  never  repsesented  there  as  vice, 
bnt  as  mere  gaiety.  As  for  comedies,  says  the  Ingenioos  M.  Diderot,  in 
bis  observations  upon  dramatic  poetfy^  the.  English  have  none ;  thej 
have,  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed,  of  gaiety  and  Hmtco,  but  without 
morals,  and  without  taste ;  sons  mmmsy  4i  sans  gmU.  There  is  no  won* 
der,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
bavo  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  1  have  used  ;  conclude 
Jog  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words  :  *  How  odious  ought  those 
writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  tiielr  native  country  ; 
employ  iiig  the  talents  vrfaich  they  have  received  from  their  Maker  most 
traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure 
bis  creatttn^  If  the  comedies  of  Congrsve  did  not  rack  him  with  re- 
n^orse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  .been  lost  to  all  sen^e  of  vir- 
lue.'  Vol.  11. 479. 
.^  i  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  thai  of  late 

g— aaa^—a pi^^M»aaEa^aaaaaBga3asa=s         ,      ii  asgsaaa;  in  ,  ■  t  r.  i      i 

*  Dr.  Johason  ssys  of  hini,  in  his  life  that  '  his  penonages  ere  a  kind  of  inteOectnsI 
^adlatoi^ ;  evafy  teatance  is  to  ward>  or  to  strike ;  the  contest  of  aipartness  is  nevei^ 
isHtaUttsd't  his  wit  Is  a  metsQ?)  p!avhig  t»  S&d  fro^  wilJi  alt?nnite  cocrqi^tations.* 


Cm,  awniblenfemacioiilns  kftat  tiytalf  pkce  io  Kiigltiliiiawij. 
e luiY€» «t  ksl,  become  ailMiiml  of  mikiBgoiir  pvUic e^tortaittncali 
.icstwfcaily  itpoDfNNBfligBtexktracton  and  ^oeoes ;  «mI  oir  iMer  toai 
-ditS)  of  ^Bj  Mpotatioo,  aM  'muebparified  from  IIm  liooiiHoiHmjw  of 
<ibnner tiiots.  If  tkejr  faore  oot  tWopiril,  'thoieoio,  and  liie  wit  of 
-CoogmTO  and  Farquohar,  id  whiih  lospcettboj  mail  bo  c«9ifesaod  lo  be 
aomofvbat  deicient :  this  praiso, 'faovfOTory  tboy  jumyoiorit,  of  beiig 
aaiocoDt  and  inoval. 

•  For  tbia  lofmnatioo,  wo  aro,  quottiookts,  loacb  iodobled  to  tha 

•Frtncb  tboatre,  whicb  has  oot  00I7  boon,  at  all  times,  atme  cliasto  aid 

jnoffeauTo  Iban  oon,  but  has,  withis  tbase  few  7^019,  prodocod  o  spa* 

cies  of  coawdy,  of  tlill  a  grarer  torn  tboo  anj  that  I-banse  jot  awDtbo- 

lod.    Tbis  wbiob  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and  was  lean- 

^  by  its  oppoeon.  La  Ccmeiia  LarmoyanUy  ii  not  altogelber  n  modem 

anTontioo.    Sovoaal  of  Teveooe's  plajs,  as  tbo  Abdria,  in  ^^arlioelir, 

•paitako  of  tbis  cbanctor ;  andos  wo  know  that  Terence  copied  Moom- 

iier^  wo  bave  Btfioient  reason  to  bdiore  tiiat  Ine  convedlos,  alao,  wcie 

,of  the  aamo  bind.    The  nature  of  tbis  ccmpositibo  does  not,   bjr  aaf 

moans,  eachido*gniot7  and  ridicnin  ;  but  it  lajrs  the  chief '«ti«es  apen 

tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being  sentimental,  snd  tooch- 

agtbeiioartbjrmennaof  tbo  capital  ineidoncs ;  it  makes  onr  pleasare 

naise,  notisonmchfjpom  lbelangh(er*wbicb<texcilo5y  as  from  the  tess 

of  affsctiODiand'joy  wbtcb  it  draws  finrth. 

In  Englisbr* Steeled  Cobsoiouo  Lovers  is  a  eotnedj  wbicb  appionches 
lto4hiaobaraeiar,  and  it  has  rtwaysboen  faToaiaUj'rocoi^d  by  Ibo 
.  public,  in-  Fffanchy  Aove  are  several  dramatic  ooasposttions  of  tbis  kind| 
'-which  possess  oonsidofablo  aserit  and  reputation ;  soch  as  the  *  Me\ani- « 
do/  and  ^Prajugd  &  laMode/  of  L» Cbaossde ;  the  « F^re  do  Famitt^' 
of  Diderot;  the '^C€ote/ of  Mad.  CI  rafigny  ;  and  the  'Nanbm,*  mid 
VL'EofiMt  PWidlgye/ of  Votlairo. 

When  this  form  of  corned  j  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a  greet 
conti^orersjr  among  :ihe  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  *  as  a  dangerous  and 
unjnslifiahle  •innovation  in  composition.  It  is-  not  comedy,  said  they,  (or 
it  is  not  fooilded  on  laughter  and  fidicolo.  It  is  not  trag^y,  for  it  does 
not  invd^  ns  in  sorrow.  By  what  namff  then  can  it  be  c^ed  ?  or  what 
pretottsbms  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  onder dramatic  writing?  Bet 
tlNs  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  critical'  names  ani 
distinctions^  as  if  these  had  invariably  fiied  the  essence,  and  ascertmined 
the  limits^  of  overy  sort  of  composition.  Assuredly,  it  is  not  oecessaiy 
tliat  all  comedies  eboutd  bo  foimed  on  one  pfocise  -model.  Some  may 
be  entirely  light  and  gay  ;  others  may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  aome 
may  partake  of  both  ;  add  all  of  them,  properly  ^tecuted,  maj  fiimisk 
agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  Ibe  public,  by  sullfng  tbo  dnbient 
tastes  of  men.*  Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  titlo  to  olaim  to 
itself  the  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  eiclosioii  of  ridicule  and  gaiely. 
But  when  it  retains  only  hs  proper  place,  without  n^uiping  the  province 
of  any  otber ;  when  it  is  carried  oto  wiUi  'resoitil>lance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  certainly 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of 'dramatic  writing. 

* «  H  y  a  beaacoap  de  trts  tmnnes  pieces  od  il  ne  regne  qa€  de  la  |syflti :  d*j 
•toutes aerieuaes ;  d'autrcs  meUnjsi^;  d'aotres  o<iratt«odri«emant*yajiuo%i 
II  ne  faut  donoer  eiclusioa  k  auouoe  genre ;  ct  ti  Ton. mo  duBSodoily  %aa1  genre 
meilJeiir  ?  Je  r^pondrois,  cehii  ^iii  est  le  nuen^  tn^.' 
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If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impuled  to  the  fault  of 
the  author,  not  to  the  natuk'e  of  the  composition,  which  maj  admit  much 
liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  aeriouf, 
it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true  polite- 
ness, when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for  public 
amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment^  or  immoral  tenden- 
cy. Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes  amused  the 
Oreeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced,  by  degrees,  to  a  chaster  and  juster 
taste ;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take 
place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour,  dramatic  compo- 
sitions of  such  a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence*^  , 


\ 


<  • 


>  • 

A(ccriLs,  tbrownforiher  backfiom  the  ler-  139.    Character  of  hb  yUa««te»  of  tke 

minaUon  in  the  Enclhh  than  in  any  other  lihagination,  401 

lao/ruaxe.  89.    Seldom  more  than  one  ia  Alphabet  of  leltere,  the  consideration  whicli 

KiiglUh  words,  320.    Govera  the  mea^  led  to  the  invention  of,  68.    Remote  ob- 

surc  of  Euglisb  verse,  333.  acurity  of  this  inveniion,  «0.    The  alpha- 

jichilUs,  his  character  in  Iho  Iliad  examin-  bets  of  different  nations  derived  from  one 

cd,  433.          \  common  source,  ibid.              '            . 

jic^ion,  much  use^ji  to  assist  language  in  an  ^Ugory,  explained,  150.    ^ncientfy  a  fg; 

imperfect  stale,  67.  and  by  ancient  ora-  vonrite  method  of  conveying  instructions, 

tore  and  players,  68.    Fundamental  rule  151.      Allegorical  personages  Improper 

of  propriety  in,  335.    Caution  witli  res-  a^nf 5  in  epic  poetry,  429.  44S>.      ^      ► 

pcct  to,  336.    Ip  epic  pqetry,  the  requi-  Amtiguily  in  ulyle,  from  vvhence  it  pro; 

sites  of,  423.  ceeds,  103.                         ,    .    ,fc,      ,, 

j9cUt  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  an  JimpUJication  m  speech,   what,  171.     Iw 

nritiitrary  rimitation>  453.    These  pauses  principal  instrument,  ibid. 

in  representation  ought  to  fall  proper-  Amtrican  languages,  the  figurative  style  of, 

ly»  459,  6a  137.                                              , 

Adam,  bis  character  in  Milton's  Paradise  Magnorisis,  m  ancient  tragedy  explained, 

Lost,  451.  460.                       .„..,. 

jStddiwn,  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the  ^ftnal«and  Jiislory,  the  distinction  bclweei^ 

Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  28.    His  365.                                         .  ^'j    «^* 

invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign  AncietUs  and  moderiis  distinguished,  347. 

censured,  44.  Blemishes  in  hi^tyle,  103,  The  merits  of  ancient  writers  aro  now 

104,  111.    Ease  and  perspicuity  of,.  114,  finally  ascertained, 348.    The  progrcssc|f 

115.  117.    His  beantiful  description  of  ,  knowledge  favourable  to  the  mpdj^riis,  in 

light  andcolouri,  W.    Instance  of  his  forminga  comparison  between  tjiem,  349. 

use  of  metaphoi>  148.    Improper  use  of  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid.    The  cf- 

siniilies,  1 65.    UIb  general  character  as  a  forts  of  genius  greater  amon^  the  ancients, 

iivriter,  187.    Character  of  the  Spectator,  850.    A. mediocrity  of  genius  now  more 

193.  Critical«xaminaUonofsomeofthone  diffused,  351. 

papers,  194..    Remarks  on  his  criticism  AniUhesia,   in   language    explained,    167. 

of  Tasso^s  Aminta,  396,  nott.    His  im-  Thetoofrequent  use  of,  censured,  .16a  . 

gedy  of  Cftto  critically  examined,   457.  Apcdrophe  the  nature  of  this  fignre.explain* 

463. 467.  469.  ed,  161 .   Fine  one  from  Ci,cero,  260,  tio^. 

jSdjeOwet,  comqon  to  all  Ungnages,  80.  Arabian  Nights  EntertainmeMtr  ft  cdaracter 

.^ow  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns,  of  those  tales^  374.          i 

ihid.                               .  jft^aWan  poetry,  its  character,  380. 

Adverbsy  their  nature  and  use  defined,  Si  ArbtUhnot,  character  of  his  efiibtolary  wnl^ 

Importance  oftheir  position  in  a  sentence  ing,372. 

illustrated,  103.         f  Archilutwrty  sublimity  in,  whence  it  aiiaes, 

4En«d  of  VirgU,  critical  examination  of  thaf  32,    The  sources  yf  beauty  in,  49. 

poem,  437.    The  subject,  ibid.    Action,  ArgumentSy  the  prc^r  management  of  in 

438.     Is  deficient  in  characters,    ibii,  a  discou^e,  316.    .Analytic  and  synthe> 

Distribution  and  management  of  the  snh'  tic  methods,  317*    Arrangement  of^  318. 

ject,  ibid.    Abounds  with  awful  and  ten-  Are  npt  to  be  too  much  muUipUed,  320. 

der  scenes,  439.    The  descent  of  ^neas  Ariosto,  ohajracterof  his  Orlando  Furioso, 

inte  hell,  t6ii.    The  poem  left  unfLnished  374.445. 

by  VirgU^440.                                      "  Aridotity  bis  ruhas  for  dramatic  and  epi^ 

JEithintt,  a  coipparison  between  him  and  composition,  'V'hence  derived,  25.    His 

Demosthenes,  243.  definitfon  of  a  sentence,  ^01.  Hi?  extend- 

JExhylxu^  his  character  as  a  ti-agic  writer,  ed  sense  oC  the  term  netaplior,    14S^. 

470.  Character  of  his  style,  177.  180.     His  in- 

JE/na,  remarks  on  Vu-gil's  descriptton  of  atitutionsof  rhatoric,  242.345.    Hisda- 

that  mountain,  42.    And  on  that  by  St  finition  of  tragedy  considered,  453.    His 

Bichard  Blackroore,  43.  observations  on  tragic  characters,  465. 

^ectation,  the  disadvantagefl.of,  in  public  wfrufop^nes,  character  of  his  comedie3,480. 

speaking,  336.  Aritkmttieal  figures,  universal  characters, 68. 

AgtSy  four,   peculiarly  fmitful  in  learned  Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per- 

men,  pointed  out,  347.  formed  in  the  pfocassion  of  brmging  it 

AktnM^  his  comparison  between  nbliml-  back  to  Mount  Ztoa,  412. 

ty  in  natural  and  moral  object^  83,  nefe.  Amutrong,  charactiMr  gf  hiilHrt  9f  Pruar^- 

insUnce  of  his  happy  ailanoiiv  lo  flgui^s,  ing  HM)tb>  40d. 


480  V  iMD£X. 


Jhi,  wwks  of,  ciMilidend  as  a  source  of  HH  gmeiat  chiuMter  as  a  polStinifcB 

beauty,  49.  philosopher,  iind.    His  general cbandcr 

ArtieUiy  in  lan)|;aB|^,  the  use  of,  73.    Their  as  a  writer,  189. 343. 

iflBportaace  lo  this  English  laoguage  iUus*  BiunbaM  in  writto^  described,  44. 

t rated,  74.  BouUf  his  defipition  of  an  epic  |poeiB«  430* 

JtrtiaUatUn,  clearness  of,  necessary  in  pob-  Flis  accoant  of  the  conposiUoo  oif  tin 

lie  speddog,  329.  Iliad,  421 .                                                   j 

^iMMtoNoni,    academical,    recommended,  Bouuetf  M.    instances  of  apostivpfaes  lo 

343.  buMctlons  for  the  regulation  of,  personified  objecis,in  bb  fbncral  oimtiaas» 

344.  160,  no/e.    Conclasion  ofhisfeaeralonL- 
iMcriumi  ancient,  character  of,  238.    £lo»  tion  on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  336. 

qoeuce  of,  239.  Britain,  Great,  not  eminent  for  tlie  staidly  of 

JHteiimry,  a  more  harmonious  writer  than  eloauence,  251.    Compared  with  Fraaea 

Tiliotson,  128.    Critical  examination  of  In  this  respect,  252. 

one  of  his  sermons,  292.    His  exordium  Bru»itrty  his  pardlel  between  the  eltwiuain 

to  %  30th  of  Jannary  sermon,  809.  of  the  pnlpit  and  the  bar,  280,  nele. 

Attki  and  A^ani,  paities  at  Rome,  accooot  ButhtoMOi^  nis  character  as  an  liislariai^ 

of,  247.  364. 

Jtuih^rSf  pettT,  why  no  friends  to  criticism,  BuUding,  how  rendered  SDblime»  3& 

26.  Why  the  most  ancient  afford  the  most  C. 

strilciag  instances  of  sublimity,  36.    Must  Cadmus^  account  of  his  alphabet,  69. 

write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem,  90, 91.  Cauar^s  Commentaries,  the  style  of  cfaai> 

B:  acterised,  35.    Is  considered  by  Bergeras 

Bacon,  his  observations  on  romances,  373.  as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  «m£  In- 

Baliddtf  have  great  influence  over  the  mao«  stance  of  his  happy  talent  In  faistoricsl 

ners  of  a  people,  373.    Were  the  first  ve-  painting,  361,    note.    His  cbancter  of 

hides  of  historical  knowledge  and  instruct  Terenc^  the  dramatist^  48 1 » iiole. 

tion,  379.  Camoemy  critical  examinatioB  of  bis  Lnsiad» 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  986.    Why  446.    Confused  machinery  of,  ikid,  46. 

oiore  conmied  than  the  pleadings  before  Campbeltf  Dr.  his  observataoos  oo  g-j'M* 

afictont  tribunals,  253.    Distinction  be-  particles,  79,  n§U. 

tween  the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  Carmeli  Mount,  metaphorical  aRasioaa  to 

and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  268.  in  Hebrew  poetiy,  415. 

In  what  respect  ancient  pleading  differ  CoiMrt  his  character  as  a  Ivrte  poet,  309. 

from  those  of  modem  times,  iHd,    In-  Caiatirophe,  the  proper  condact  of,  m  drs- 

stnictions  for  pleaders,  269. 313.  matie  representations,  460. 

Barrft,    ancient,   the  first  founders  of  law  Cinidine  Forks,  Livv's  happy  descriptioB  of 

and  civilisation,  379.  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  amy  tbei^ 

Barrotr,  Dr.   character  of  his  style,   178.  860. 

Character  of  his  sermons,  291.  Celtic  language,  Its  antiquity  and  clmraeterv 

ileatimatt^  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  85.    The  remains  of  ft  were  to  be  foaod, 

as  dramatic  poets,  483.  86.    Fo^trv  its  character,  380. 

Beauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish-  Characters,  the  dangers  of  labouring  them 

ed  from  iliat  of  sublimity,  46.    Is  a  term  too  much  in  historical  woi^  368^    The 

<»f  vague  application,  ilni.    Colours,  46.  due  requisites  of,  in  tragedy,  464. 

Figures,  iiii.    Hogartlr's  line  of  beauty,  CAtnese  lanniagCi  character  of^   GB.    Aad 

and  line  of  grado^  considered,  47.    The  writing,  67. 

human  countenance,^ 48.    Works  of  art  Ckitaby,  origin  of,  374. 

49.    The  Influence  ov  fitness  and  desini  Chorus,  ancient,  described,  456t.    Was  the 

In  our  ideas  of  beauty,  ilfd.    Beauty  in  ori^n  of  tragedy,  t^.    Inconvenieace 

Uterarjr  compositioni  60.    Novelty,  thid,  of,  tbid.    How  ft  might  property  be  iatro- 

Imitation,  51.  duced  on  the  modem  theatre,  467. 

Bergents,  a  German  critic,  writes  a  tree*  Chronology^  a  due  attention  to,  necessaiy  to 

tise  on  the  sublimity  of  Ciesar's  Commen*  historical  compositions,  855. 

taries,  35.  Chrysostqmt^  St.  his  oratorical  cbavacte^ 

B€ri(Ee/ey,bishop,  character  of  bis  Dialogues  260. 

on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  369.  CibbtTf  bis  character  as  a  dramatic  writerr 

Biography f  as  the  class  of  historical  com*  484. 

posHlbn ,  characterised,  866.  Cruro,  his  ideas  of  taste,  16,  note.    His  dis- 

Biackmortf    Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  his  tinction  between  amare  and  diiigere,  97. 

description  of  Mount  £tna,  43.  His  observations  on  style,  102.    Veiy  ■(« 

Blaekweil,  bis  character  as  a  writer,  188.  tentive  to.tbe  beauties  of  climax,  1 16^   U 

Boileauj  liis  character  as  a  didactic  poet,  the  most  harmonious  of  all  writers,  12]« 

404.  His  remarks  oo  the  power  of  music  in 

Bdltnf^&e,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his  orations,  123.    His  attention  to  barsDoay 

style,  109. 119.    A  beantiful  climax  from»  too  visibfe,  127.    Instance  of  his  ]»p- 

116.    A  beautttol  metaphor  IrolB,  143.  pyitaient  of  adapting  aoimd  to  seBse^lSBt. 
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HSfl  accomitof  tite  origin  of  fignrathre  his  po^ms,  146.  Hi9iu«ofainiHfo^ceiMar* 

language,  186.    His  observationson  suiiU  ed,  166.   Hb  general  character  as  a  poet» 

ing  language  to  the  snbjecti  144.    His  SW*                          '                       t  -^ 

rule  for  the  use  of  metaphor,  146.    In-  Crevier,  bis  character  of  seTorai  eitiinew 

stance  of  antithesis  in,  168.    The  figure  French  writers,  342,  tio/e.                .^   . 

•  ofsneech  called  visiou,  171.  Uiscaution  CHHeim,  true  and  pedantic  dtstingoisbed, 
against  bestowing  profuse  ornaments  on  12.  Its  object,  26.  Its  origin,  t'Mrf.  Wliy 
an  oration,  174.  His  distinction  of  style,  complained  ofbvpetty  authors,  26.  May 
176,  His  o^vn  character  as  a  writer,  177.  sometimes  decide  against  the  voice  of  tbo 
His  character  of  the  Grecian  orators,  240.  public,  ibid. 

His  own  character  as  an  orator,   246.  Cyphtrst  or  arithmetical  flgurae,  a  kind  of 

Compared  with  Demosthenes,  247.  Mas*  universal  character,  68. 

teriy  apostrophe  in,  260,  note.    His  me-  ^* 

.  thod  of  studying  the  judicial  caused  he  Darirf,  King,  bis  magnificent  institutions 

ondertook  to  plead,  370.    State  of  the  fqr  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 

pffoseeatlon  of    Avitus  Cluentius,   273.  poetry,  411.    His  character  as  a  poe^ 

Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid,  418. 

The  exordium  of  his  seeond  oration  a-  DsftcUs  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 
gainst  Rallus,  306.    His  method  of  pre-  of  defined,  234.    More  parUculariy  con- 
paring  introductions  to  his  orations,  308.  sidered,  256.    Rules  for,  267. 
Jlxcelled  in  narration,  314.    His  defence  JhcUtmationi  unsupported  by  sound  reaiott*: 
of  Milo,  ibid,  319.    Instance  of  the  pa-  ing,  false  eloquence,  266. 
(hetic  in  his  hist  oration  against  Verres,  IkcUnsion  of  nouns  considered  in  various 
024.  Character  of  his  treatiso  de  Ora-  laneuages,   76.     Whether  cases  or  pre- 
/ors,  346.  Character  ofhisdiaJogUFS,  369.  positions  were  most  anciently  used,  77. 
His  epistles.  371.  Vvhich  of  them  are  most  useful  and  beau- 

Clartn^ony    lord,    remarks  on   his  style,  tiful,  78. 

lOa    His  character  as  an  historian,  364.  Xkiliu^  heathen,    probable  cause  of  tb6 

Clorkt,  Dr.  the  style  of  his  sermons  char-  number  of,  165. 

.  acteiised,  90O.  Deliberative  orations  what,  265. 

Clasnet,  ancient*  their  merits  now  finally  Deliver]/,  the  importance  of  In  public  speaV« 

settled  beyond  controversy,  348.     The  ing,  261,  326.    The  four  chief  reuuisitea. 

study  of  them  recommended,  352.  in,  328.    The  powers  of  voice,  t6tif.    Ar- 

Climax^  a  great  beauty  in  composition,  1 16.  ticulation,  ibid.  Pronunciation,  329.  Em* 

In  what  It  consists,  171.  phasis,  330.    Pauses,  331.    Declamatory 

CTiienfo'us,  Avitus,  histoiT  of  his  prosecution,  deiiveryi  334.  Action,  336.    Afiectationi 

273.    His  cause  undertaken  by  Cicero,  336. 

ibid.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  Demetrius  PhaleruSf  the  rhetorician,    bi» 

ibid,  character,  244. 

Coiaurs   oonsidered  as  tlie  foundation  of  Demomtraiive  orations,  what,  265. 

beauty,  46.  Demosthenes,  his  eloquence  characterised, 

G»m£ify,  how  distinguished  from  tragedy,  239.    His  expedients  to  surmount  the  dls- 

462, 476.    Rules  for  the  coirduct  of,  477.  advantages  of  his  person  and  address,  242. 

•  The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our  own  H^  opposition  to  Philip  of  Maeedon,  243. 
country,  and  our  own  time,  ibid.  Two  His  rivalship  with  iEschines,  ibid.  His 
fcmds  oif,  478.  Chaiacters  ought  to  be  styled  and  action,  244.  Compared  with 
aistinguished,  479.  Style,  t6ui.  Rise  and  Cicero,  247.  Why  his  orations  still  please 
progress  to  comedy,  ibtd.  Spanish  come-  in  perusal,  256.  Extracts  from  his  Philip- 
dy,481.  French  comedy,  482.  i;ugtish  pics,  262.  His  definition  of  the  severtrl 
comedy,  483.  Licentiousness  of,  from  the  points  of  oratory,  324. 

era  of  the  restoration,  ibid.    The  restore-  Description ,  the  great  lest  of  a  poet's  ima- 

Uon  of,  to  what  owing,  486.    General  re-  gination,  404.    Selection  of  circumstan- 

■aarlcs,  487.  ces,  ibid.    Inanimate  objects  should  be 

Comparison,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  enlivened,  407^    Choice  of  Epithets,  409. 

141 .  The  natureof  thisfiguieexplained,163.  Description  and  imitation,  the  distinction  bc- 

ComposUion.  See  Literary  composition.  tween,  61. 

Qmgrevtt  the  plot  of  his  Mounting  Bride  Des  Brasses,  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
embarrassed,  468.  Generel  character  of  press! ve  power  of  radical  letters  and  syl- 
this  tra^dy»  476.    His  comedies,  486.  tables,  66,  note, 

Cenjugo/ion  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  81.  Dto/ogue  writing,  the  properties  of.    368* 

C(motdio»,distinpishedfrompersuasion,236  Is  very  difficult  to  execute,  ifrtW.    Modern 

Copulatives,  caution  for  the  use  of  them,  111.  dialogues  characterised,  ibid. 

ComtiUet  his  character  as  a  tra^c  writer,  Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  399. 

472.  The  most  celebrated  productions  in  this 

Couplets,  the  first  introduction  of,  into  £ng-  class,  specified,  400. .  Rules  for  compost- 

Ush  poetry,  387.  tions of  this  kind,  iW.    Proper  emlMl- 

£otaUyt  instances  of  frrced  metaphors  in  llshmeut^  of,>lOU 
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Diderot f  M,  bis  chancier  of  EngKfh  com- 
edy, 643. 
Didoi  her  character  in  the  £ncid  examiaed, 


Dwnysius  of  HalicarDftssos,  his  ideas  of  ex- 
cellency !p  a  sentence,  122.  His  distinc- 
tion of  style,  176.  Character  of  his  trea- 
tise on  Grecian  oratory,  241.  His  com- 
parison between  Lystasand  Isocrates,  242, 
'iiott.    His  criticism  on  Tbacydldes,  365. 

JHseount.    See  Oration, 

Dramatic  Poetry,  the  origioof,  381.  Dis- 
tinguished by  lis  objects,  452.  Sec  Tra- 
gedyand  Comtdy. 

Drydeiiy  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  oar 
style,  190.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  t!)i(/,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  367.  His  character  of  Shale- 
5peare,474,  note.  His  own  character  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  475.  484. 

.J)u  BoSf  Abb^,  his  remarlc  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancientSy  12;ii. 

£. 

Edueationy  liberal  and  essential  requisite  for 
eloquence,  340. 

Egyjfty  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphical  writ- 
ing of,  66.  This  an  earlv  stage  of  the  art 
of  writing,  Und.  The  afphaliet  probably 
invented  lu  that  country,  60. 

EmphasisM^  importance  in  pablic  speaking, 
830.    Rule  for,  titd. 

JSloquenee,  the  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  234.    Definition  of 
'  the  term,  itfid.  937.    Fundamental  max- 

'  ims  of  the  art,  234.  Defended  against  the 
objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  of  persua- 
sion, ilnd.  Three  kinds  of  eloquence  dis- 
tinguished, 235.  Oratory,  tlie  liigbest  de- 
gree of,  the  oflfspring  of  passion,  236.  Re- 
quisites for  eloquence,  237.  French  elo- 
'  quence,  itnd,  Grecian,  238.  Rise  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
S40.  Roman,  245.  The  attici  and  asiani, 
247.  Comparison  between  Cicero  ^nd 
Demosthenes,  ibid.    The  schools  of  the 

'  -declalmers,  250.  The  eloquenc^f  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  modern  eloquence,  251. 
Parliament,  253.  The  bar  and  pulpit,  I'&id. 
254.  The  three  kinds  of  orations  distin- 
guished by  the  ancients,  255.  These  dis- 
tinctions how  far  correspondent  with  those 
made  at  present,  ibid.  Eloquence  of  |k>- 
pnlar  assemblies  considerea,  itnd.  The 
foundation  of  eloquence,  266.  The  dan- 
ger of  trusting  to  prepared  speeches  at 
iblic  meetings,  257.  Necessary  preme- 
titation  pointed  out,  ibid.  Method,  258. 
kyle  and  expression,  ibid.  Impetuosity, 
fi69  Attention  to  decorams,  260.  Dcli- 
Tery,261.  326.  Summary,  261.  See  Ci- 
cero, Demosttienes,  OrcUion,  and  Pulpit. 

JE4tpf2i«A  language,  the  ammgemeDt  of  words 
in  more  refitied  tban  that  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, 64.  But  more  limited,  ibid.  The 
princiiiles  -ol  general  grammar  seldom 
applied  to  it,  71.    The  important  use  of 
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mrticles  in,  73.  All  aubstMHIVtt  natmU 
inanimate  objects  of  ill*  neatergCBte',  H. 
The  place  of  declcnaioD  in,  aoppUedb^ 
prepositions,  76.  Tb«  Tanoua  uiaanif 
English  verbs,  82.  Historical  viewef  lire 
£nglish  language,  86.  The  Geitk  the 
primitive  language  of  Britain 
Teatonic  tongue  the  ba&ia  of 
speech,  86.  Its  irregularities 
for,  87.  Its  copioasoess,  ibid, 
ed  with  the  French  languaget  ibid. '  Its 
style  characterised,  88.  Its  texVbUitft^ 
Is  more  harmonious  thao  is  geiteraliy  al- 
lowed, 89.  Is  rather  strong  tbao  ggma^ 
itnd.  Accent  thrown  farther  bade  ia  £l^^ 
lish  words,  than  in  those  of  any  elter 
la Rg6age,  ilnd,  Geneml  properties  olikii 
Englisii  tongue,  i^iii.  Why  so  loosely  aa4 
inaccurately  written,  9D.  The  fnndiimis 
tal  rules  of  syntax,  eommoo  botli  la  the 
English  and  Latin,  iM.  No  aotkor  can 
gain  esteem  if  be  does  not  wrile  witii  puri- 
ty, 91.  Grammatical  autliorspeeomniead- 
ed,  itnd,  note. 

Epic  poetry,  the  standards  of,  8ftL  Is  the 
higuest  etTort  of  poetical  fenios,  42ft — 
The  characters  of,  obscured  by  critics,aM. 
Eiamination  of  Bossu*s  aceooat  of  llie 
formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  £ptc  poetry 
considered  as  to  its  moral  teadeacyy  4Si. 
Predominant  character  of,  4KS.  Acrioii 
of,  ibid.  Episodes  424.  TVie  soMaet 
should  be  of  remote  date,  425.  Mooeni 
history  more  proper  for  drematic  wriitiag 
than  for  epic  poetry,  itnd.  Tba  stosy 
must  be  interesting  and  akilfully  maaa^ 
ed,426.  The  Intngae,  ibid.  Tlie 
tion  considered  wtetber  it  ovglit  to' 
successfully,  ibid.  Duration  for  the 
tion,427<  Characters  of  the  _ 
ibid.  The  principal  hero,  'ibid. 
machinery.  428.  Nairalion,  ^9l 
observatioDs,  430. 

Episodtf  defined  with  reference  to ' 
try,  424.  Rules  for  conduct  of,  tW. 

Epistolary  writing,  general  ramaritsoiit  3S9. 

Eve,  her  character  in  Milton's  Pftradiae  IxMli 
451. 

Euripides^  instauce  of  his  ezeellenee  in  tha 
,  pathetic,  468.  note.    Hh  characlcr  as  a 
tragic  writer,  471. 

ExeUanalions,  the  proper  use  of,  161^.  Mods 
of  their  operation,  170.  Rale  Car  ths 
employment  of,  ib*d. 

Exercise  improves  bdth  bodily  and  maafal 
powlirs,  17. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  oMeets  of,  SM. 
Rules  fof  the  composition  c^  d07> 

Explication  of  the  subject  of  asermoa,  ob- 
servation on,  315. 

F 

Face,  human,  the'beaoty  of,  complex.  48. 

FarqitheaTi  bis  character  as  a  dramatic  wtife> 
er,542. 

FatlitrSf  Latin,  charaeter  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  250. 

Fcndanj  archbishopr  i>i!  parallel  bcHfrccn 
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IJleiiXMtheiiu  «nd  Cicero,  2494  Hisre* 
maricB  oo  the  composition  of  a  eermovy 
811.  Critical  examinatloa  of  bis  adven- 
tures of  Telemachus,  447. 

FUldhigf  a  character  of  his  novels^  376. 

FigunOioe  style  of  language  defined,  131. 
Is  not  d  scholastic  invention,  bnt  a  natural 
i^ffnsion  of  ioia^ation,  132.  Hew  describ- 
ed by  ihetoriciansi  ibid.  Will  not  render 
a  cold  or  emptv  composition  interesting, 

'  134.  The  pathetic  and  sublime  reject 
figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Origin  of,  tUid, 
How  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
style,  137.  lUustrate  description,  138, 
.Heightened  emotion,  139.  The  rhetorical 
namea  and  classes  of  figures  frivolous, 
140.    Ti.p  beauties  of  composition  not 

'  dependent  on  tropes  and  figures,  173. 
Figures  must  always  rise  naturally  from 
the  sobject,  ibid.  Are  not  to  be  profuse- 
ly used,  ibid.  The  talent  of  using  deriv- 
ed  from  nature,  «nd  not  to  be  created, 
174.  If  improperly  introduced,  are  a  de- 
formity, 1^,  note.  See  Metaphor. 

Figun  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
4ft. 

F^uret  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  GO. 

Figures  of  thought  among  rhetoricians,  de- 
fined, 133. 

JFY/fUif  and  design,  considered  as  sources  of 
beauty,  ^. 

Fleece^  a  poem,  harmoniom  passage  from, 
130. 

FoHteruUe,  character  of  his  dialogues,  869. 

Ffweh  fjorman,  when  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 86. 

French  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
atyle,  178.  Eloquence  237. 251.  French 
and  English  oratoir  compared,  262. 

Fri^iiy  in  writing  characterised,  44. 

G. 

Gayy  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  394. 

-Gaider  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  74. 

Gtmm  distingnbhed  from  taste,  27.  Its  im- 
port, ibid.  Includes  taste,  t^.  The 
pleasores  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
.  tesUniOByt»f  divine  benevolence,29.  True, 
is  nursed  by  liberty,  237.  In  arts  and  writ- 
ing why  displayed  more  in  one  age  than 
another,  847.  Was  more  vigorous  in  the 
ancients  than  In  the  mouernsj  860.  A 
geiMral  mediocrity  of  now  diffused,  851. 

Oesner  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  894. 

GtHtarti  in  public  oratory.    See  Mim. 

Oil  Bltt$  of  Le  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 375. 

Qinttd  abbe,  charaeter  of  his  Synxmymes 
FronMtf,  1(^,  naU. 

€hrd&ny  instances  of  his  unnatural  dlspoal- 
^nof  words,  114. 

Gargnis  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 
charaeter,  240. 

OeiMe  poetry  its  character,  880. 
Cftaeefnuf  d  his  declamations  regnlated  by 
mosical  rules,  123. 

Orammtw,  general,  the  prineiples  of,  titles 
wmndmd  to  by  writan,  1}.    The  division 


of  the  severhl  parts  of  siieecb,  ibid.  Konns 
substantive,  72.  Articles,  78.  Number, 
gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  74.  Preposi- 
tions, 77.  Pronouns,  79.  AcUeetives,  80. 
.  Verbs,  81.  Verbs  the  most  artificial  com- 
plex of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  88.  Ad- 
verbs, 84.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
ibid.  Importance  ef  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, 85. 

Chrandeur,    See  Sublimittf.  • 

QreecCf  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  238.  Eloquence  carefully  studied 
there^  289.  Characters  of  the  distinguish- 
ed orators  of,  ibid.    Rise  and  character  of 
.  the  rhetoricians,  240. 

GreeA;,a  musical  language,  68.  122.  Its  flex- 
ibilitv,  Q8.  Writers  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  186. 

Guarinif  character  of  his  Poster  Fido^  394. 

Qmcdardini,  his  character  as  an  hbtorian, 
363. 

H. 

Habakkukf  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  36.  • 

Harris,  explanatory  »mile  cited  from,  164. 

Htbretc,  poetry,  In  what  points  of  view  to 
be  considered,  410. .  The  ancient  pronun- 
ciation of,  lost,  411.  Music  and  poetry, 
eariy  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews,  ibid. 
Construction  of  Hebrew  poetry,  412.  Is 
dbtinguished  by  a  concise,  strong,  figu- 
rative expression,  413.  The  metaphors 
employee!  in,  suegesied  by  the  climate 
and  nature  6f  the  land  of  Judea,  414. 416. 
Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  personifi- 
cation in,  ibid  Book  of  Proverbs,  417. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid.  Book 
of  Job,  418. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined, 
438. 

HeU,  the  various  descents  into,  given  by  epic 
poets,  shew  the  gradual  improvement 
of  notions  concerning  a  future  state,  448L 

Henriade.  See  Voltaire. 

Herodottu,  his  character  as  an  hisiorian« 
356. 

Heroian,  snblime  Instances  of  pointed  out, 
32. 

Harvey,  character  of  bis  style,  183. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
66.    Of  Egypt,  ifrid. 

Historians,  modem,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  349.  Ancient  models  of,  351. 
The  objects  of  their  daty,  352.  Character 
of  Polybins,  354.  Of  Thucydides,  355. 
Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus,  356.  Primary 
qualities  necessary  in  an  historian,  ibij. 
Character  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  357.  Of 
Tacitus,  ibid.  Instructions  and  cautions 
to  historians,  ibid.  How  to  preserve  the 
dimity  of  narration,  350.  How  to  render 
it  interesting,  ibid.  Danger  of  refining  too 
ikiuch  in  drawing  characters,  362.  Charac- 
ter of  the  Italian. historians,  363.  The 
French  and  English,  364. 

Hilary,  the  proper  objects  and  end  of,  352. 
Triie,  the  characters  of,  858.  The  differ-' 
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mAdu&mclf  ihi*  GeMnl  hMoryy  the 
proper  conduct  of,  364.  Tha  neceaiuy 
qaaJities  of  hiatorieal  narmtioo,  369.  The 
propriety  of  introduciiie  orations  in  histo- 

?r  examined,  3ft2.   And  duuracters,  ibid. 
he  Italians  the  best  modem  historianSf 
d63.    See  AimaU  Bi»grapkjf,  Memow, 
and  JVorefc 
Hogarth,  his  analysis  of  beauty  coasidaradi 

47. 

Emery  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
ayitematic  art,  2b.  Did  not  possess  a  K- 
fined  taste,  28.  Instances  of  suUimily  in, 
87.  t%  remarkable  idr  the  use  of  person- 
ification, 157.  Story  of  the  lUad,  430. 
Remarks  on»  431.  His  inventloa  and 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  432. 
Advaniages  and  defects  arising  from  his 
narrative  speeches)  iM.  His  character, 
433.  Hb  machinery,  454.  His  style,  436. 
His  siciU  in  narrative  descripUon,  ibid. 
Hb  similies,  436.  General  character  of 
his  Odyuey,  ibid,  Defecto  of  the  Odyssey, 
♦i?.    Compared  with  Virgil,  ibid. 

Hooker f  a  speciman  of  his  style,  179. 

Horoct,  figurative  passages  cited  from,  138. 
Instance  of  mued  metaphor  in,  148. 
Crowded  meUphors,  149.  His  charac- 
ter as  a  poet,  361.  398.  Was  the  lefom- 
erof  saara,403. 

Htw^our,  why  the  English  possess  this  qnaU 
ity  more  eminently  than  other  nations, 
488. 

m/ptrboU^  an  explanation  of  that  fignra, 
162.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  t6ul.  Two 
kinds  of,  153. 

Jdtoh  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  form- 
ation of  language,  73* 

JeremtcA,  his  poetical  character,  418.  See 
Lmntntaiiom». 

Iluuf,  story  of,  430.  Remarks  on  431.  The 
principal  characters,  433.  Machinery  of, 
434. 

Aia^'n«Nen,the  pleasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  28.  The  powers  of,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pleas'ureya  strik- 
ing instance  of  divine  benevolence,  29. 
Js  the  souree  of  figurative  tangnage,  133. 
136. 

Jmilationy  considered  as  a  source  nf  pleasure 
to  taste,  61.  And  description  distinguish- 
ed, 62. 

htfereneet  from  a  sennon,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  326. 

inJtnUy  of  space,  numbers,  or  dwation  af- 
fect the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  80. 

tiUerjeMumtt  the  first  elements  of  speech, 

66. 

hUtrroguHon^  instances  of  tha  happy  n» 
and  efVcct  of,  169.  Mode  of  their  opera- 
tion, 170.  Rule  for  using,  ihid. 

Jb6,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  book  of,  31.  Remarks  on  the 
style  of,  41 1 .  The  subject  and  poetry  of, 
419.  Fine  passage  from,  tM. 

JoknacHf  his  eharacter  of  IJlfydeB*!  prosa 


style;  180, 9ifte.  life  remaiia  on 
of  Swift,  224.    natt.    Hb  characAar 
Thompson,  406,  note.  His 
Dryden's  comedies,  484,  fwCe. 
racter  of  Congreve,  486,  note. 

JeiMsn,  Ben,  hn  character  an  a 
poet,  483. 

/sanii,  the  rhetorician,  his  cshM«c«er,9aL 

timah,  sublirae  representation  of  the  Oei^ 
in,  37.  His  description  of  U»  «l  rf  Ike 
Assyrian  empire,  16t.  His  netaifam 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Jndca,  4M^4lft. 
Hb  character  as  a  poet,  418. 

/joerales,  the  rhetorician,  bb  chamcteei^SO. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  cttnaaie  and  iisAuid 
circnmstances  of  that  conatry,  414. 

Judtciaf  orations,  what,  866 

•iMfSfiaf,  a  character  of  hb  saiiraa,  40B. 

K. 

Kmms,  lord,  hb  severe  cenwirasof  ft^bh 
comedies,  486. 

Knight  errantly,  foandathm  of  the  ■amaa 
ces  concerning^  374. 

KnowUdgty  an  esseatbd  reqaistte  for  Slo- 
qaence,340.  The  progress  of,  w  faww 
of  the  modems  upon  a  comparbon  wUh 
the  ancients,  860.  The  aeqiibiti<si  ^ 
difficult  in  former  ages,  ibid. 

If. 

lAKMiUdimu  of  Jersmiah,  tha 
elegiac  compodtion  in  tlia 
tares,  417. 

Landtcavty  considered  at  an  assuiilAn^jii  oC 
fMaotmil  objects,  48.  ^  _^ 

jMMi^aage,  uM  nnpfovcmeat  of^  aninaB 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  whallfeetne 
improvement  of  langnage  eottates,  18. 
Importance  of  the  stndy  of  laBgMge,astf 
Defined,  68.  The  proaent  ■efincaacato 
of,  f 6td.  Origin  and  progms  of,  S4.  Ika 
first  elements  of,  66.  Aimlogy  becwcan 
words  and  things,  ibid.  The  gnat  assbK 
ance  afforded  by  gestures,  87.  The  €M- 
nese  hinguage,  56.  The  Oradr  wmd  R»- 
man  languages,  ibid.  Action  BBttcb  wkA 
by  ancient  orators,  ibid.  RocBaB  panla- 
mimea,  69.  Great  difierence  l>otwao»  aa- 
cient  and  mhdern  pronnnciatioB,  sUi 
Figures  of  speech,  toe  origin  of,  ^(K    fV 

Srative  style  of  American  Tangiiages,dtf. 
kttse  of  the  decline  of  figurative  laagaagr^ 
81.  The  natural  and  original  aiiaaga- 
meat  of  words  in  speech,  82.  The  arraMs- 
ment  of  words  in  modera  iangoagaa,  » 
ferent  from  that  of  the  ancieiits,  6ft.  Aa 
eiemplificaikNi,  ibid.  SanmMiy  of  the 
foregoing  observations, 86.  Its  woodevM 
powers,  138.  All  language  atroagily  thsc- 
tared  with  metaphor,  142.  In  nodcra 
productions,  often  better  than  tbe  aubjecis 
of  them,  S^.  Written  and  onl,  Asdne^ 
tlon  between,  848.  See  Oromiiuir,  3lj^ 
and  Writing. 
Ltdin  language,  the  prasmnclatloB  of,  mm!- 
cal  and  gesticulating,  66.  128.  The  aata^ 
rai  arraageflBent  of  words  in,  9t.  The 
want  of  articles  a  de£sctiii>  72.  Bemairhs 
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•on  woidi  i!e<mrf<yiiimy>iiOM  iot  97.  Jlftm^trtj  tibeilr  cfess  to  historfeal  eompost 

Lewrmngf  an  MM»ti«l   mquliile  for  do-  tioo  assigned,  369.    Why  the  French  are 

Qitenca,  840l  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

VfoanoUf  metaphorical  illuaianft  tO}  in  Ha-  MetaleptiSf  in  fignratiire  language  explain* 

brew  poetiy,  4k6.  ed,  141. 

X«a,  extravagant  hyperbole  quoted  £raai,  MttafhoTf  in    figurative  stjrle,   explained^ 

168.    UU  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  476.  141, 142.    All  language  strongly  tinctu- 

Uhcrtjfj  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  287.  ed  with>  ibid.    Approaches  the  .nearest 

JU$erary  conposition,  importance  of  the  to  painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech, 

aludy  of  language,  preparatory  to,   11,  ibid.    Rules  to  be  observed  in  (he  con- 

The  beauties  of,  indelinite,  60.    To  what  duct  of,  143.    SeeMegmy. 

class  the  pleasures   received  from  elo*  MetaMario,    his  character    as   a   dramatic 

quence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are  to  writer,  478. 

be  referred,  61.   The  beauties  ot,  not  de>  Mttonom^  in  figurative  style,   explained^ 

pendant  on  tropes  and  figures,  173.    The  142. 

different  iKinds  of,  distinguished,  362.  See  Jtfextfo,  historical  pictures  the  records  of 

HiMtonfy  Poeirjfj  &c.  that  empire,  66. 

Ldiovy  his  character  as  ao  historian,  867. 360.  Mihi  narrative  of  the  rencounter  between 

JjoacCf  geneVal  character  of  his  style,  181.  him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  314. 

The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  human  Un-  JffUUm,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31. 40. 43- 
derstanding,  compared  with  the  writings  Of  harmony,    121.    129.    Hyperbolical 
of  I<ord  Shaftesbury,  867.  sentiments  of  Satan  in,  163.    Striking  in- 
Xetiginitf,>  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the  stances  of  personification  in,  167v  168, 
-     Sublime,  86.    His  account  oi  the  conse-  1^9.    Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poe- 
quences  of  liberty,  287.   His  sententaoos  try,  406.    Who  the  proper  hereof  his 
i>piuion  of  HomeKs  Odyssey,  436.  Paradise  Lost,  428.    Critical  examination 
Lapea  ds  4a  Vega,  his  cliaracter  as  a  drama-  of  this  poem,  450.    His  sublimity  char- 
tic  poet,  481.  acterised,  461.    His  language  and  venifi- 
Zjfve,  too  much  importance  and  frequency  cation,  452. 

allowed  to,  on  the  jnodera  stage,  466.,  Modems,  See  ^neienlt. 

fjowtk*s  finslish  Grammar  recommended,  JMoKere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

91,  note,  112,  n»te.  Hb  diaraoter  of  the  482. 

{xrophet  fiaekiel,  419.  Monboddoy  lord,  bis  observations  on  Eng- 

ZMcan,  instaitce  of  his  destroying  a  sublime  lish  and  Latin  verse,  384,  note. 

I    expression  of  Cesar,  by  amplification,  ^on^lomy,  in  language,  often  the  result  of 

^     39.   fotravagant  hyperbole  from,    164.  too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 

Critical  examination   of  his  Pharsalia,  ment,  126. 

440.  The  subject,  441.  Characters  nnd  JIfon/ague,  Ladv  Mary  Wortley,  a  chancier 

conduct  of  the  storv,  ilnd.  of  her  epistolary  style,  373. 

Jjw^tn,  character  of  his  dialogues,  869.  MontesqvieUf  character  of  his  style,  177. 

Xti«rclttu,  bis  sublime  representation  of  the  Monumtntal  incriptions,  the  numbera  suit* 

dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind,  ed  to  the  style,  180. 

32,  not^    The  most  admired  passages  in  M0raU,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  EngUA 

has  Treatise  Jh  JUrum  Katurth  401.  come^,  486. 

jLtMMkl.    See  Camotm.  Marty  Or.  Henry,  character  of  his  divincp 

I^yria  poetiy,  the  neculiar  character  of,  896.  dialogues^  369. 

Four  classes  of  odes,  397.    Char^ctersof  JKo^ion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beanty» 

the  most  eminent  lyric  poets ,  398.  47. 

l4fnaMy  the  ri>etorician,  his  character^  242.  MoUc,  M.  de  la,  his  ob8er\'ations  on  lyrie 

M>  poetry,  897,  notts    Remarks  on  his  cri' 

'  Jltachiavtlf  his  character  as  an  historian,  863.  ticism  on  Homer,  486,  noU. 

[•JUoefttiMry,  the  great  use  of,  in  epic  poetry,  JlfuJte,its  influence  on  the  passions»  37?« 

428..   Cautions  for  the  use  of,  4»».  484.  Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.    Their  sepa- 

'aektrmtt  sir  tieorge,  instance  of  regular  ration  injurious  to  each^  388. 

cUm^  in  his  pleadings,  172.  N. 

,by  nature  both  a  poet  and  mosician,  Jfmvele,  import  of  that  French  term,  186. 

378.  Jfarraiiony  an  important  point  in  pleadings 

MaricauXf  a  character  of  his  novels,  375.  at  the  bar,  313. 

Jl^mumUlt   his   comparative  remarks  on  JVtgM  scenes  commonly  sublime,  30. 

French,  English  and  Italian  poetiy,  386,  JVbmtc  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what,  128L. 

wte.  JH'ovtU,  a  species  of  writing,  not  so  insisnifi- 

JlfarJ!y,Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  char-  '  cant  as  may  be  imagined,  378.    Might  bn 

acters  of  Cobneille  and  Racine,  473,  note.  employed  for  very  useful  purposes,  ibid. 

MiMilhnt  extracts  from  a  celebrated  scr-  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  history^ 

mon  of  his,  289,  nofe.    Encomium  ohi  Und.    Characters  of  the  mo&t  celebrated 

by  Louis  XIV4  as^    His  mtfnl  dlTision.  romances  and  novels,  374. 

<|f  ft  text;  31  ^  /Covdty,  considered  ss  a  source  of  beautj|G6i 


grammar,   72.     Number,    genoer,  j.^^^,  the  scarce  of  omtory,  TOfc^ 

cases  ol,  7*  J«ii«t9«j,  when  and  bow  to  be  addicjAdliy 

aSSLf^Unproper  cWter   for   .he  ^^^^^^^^^ji,^^ 

0.^r  ^lent.  declaimed  ia  reciUUve.  ^'Z^^^^'^^^Zf,^'^ 


Oralioru,  the  three  kinds  of  distiDgutshed     _^~/f|*,.  „,„  „f,  |„  pMk 
by  the  ancienu,  M6.    The  present  dis'    '^•"^"^  ^''IS'St^ 
.  Unctions  of,  tWrf.    Those  inpogmar  as-    p,^i„  W^W^' brought  . 

semblies    considered,     ^  ^epa«d  ^'^^'^'^Y/e/r^  of>rfect£n.  «»:    Hb 

uneeches  not  to  be  trusted  to,  267.     ^e-  to  any  aegrccui  _f- 

CM«W  degrees  of  premeditation,  Wd.  general  character,  .W. 

MrthSsM     Style  ind  expression, »»««.  PtrM.    See  Setaenct.  ■       _^.       .  ^    , 

KtSsS^'AUenUo/todeco^ms  ^';Ci^^i:\^^^^,'tS^^ 

260.    Delivery,  26I,326^Tl.e  se»eral  '"l*  *"|;t  7^  1ft.je^»^i'«»«» 

marts  of  a  rceular  oration,  306.    Introdnc-  <>■  8*.""*V  '       „Ii%ia     •n^MmoA 

cations  for.  titif.    The  best  ancient  wn-        Su^o$lnplK.      ,  . .      .;_.  4^ 
?*«  on  orito^y.  343.861.    The  use  made    PerHu'  »  character  of  ha  «t»«.^ 

Orknlal,  poetry,"  more  eharacterislical  of  three  qualities  oj.m.           __-jjfi_ 

Tnt.getS^^facountry,379.    Stylo  of  P-^'^^l^^^^r^J^^^''^^ 

scripture  langua«.  61 .  ,  23*    ^J™    j  ,.g^  Rrf«  for, «. 

OrJflBi/o  Furtofo.    3ee.«rtMto.  „"^   ■  ,     .tMin^tliod    of  transmitlii* 

Ossum,  Instances  of  sublimity  in  Wsworks,  P':}'^^"''^^}^,'^!^^^^^.^      ^ 

38.    Correct  meuphors,  147.    Confused  „  A"r  thoughts  to  each  otB^w^ 

miiture  of  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian-  Petfvnius  -^fUr,   hxi  address  10  u» 

Kuage   in,  ibid.    Fine  apostrophe,  161.  daimers  of  h.s  time,  260. 

&esimile.l64.    Lively  description.  J^^;?„  „f  ly^^s^e  firs. pH.ae  w*« 

0/«.aj,,hisch.H«:terasat,ag.cpoet,4.<,.  ^,61;     ^^^,j„„f  Ms  pastorals,  894. 

P„.™.^  m.  entertainment  of  Rom..  ^^.•^TrKt^^-'-T^^lZ 

J.::g;«:  Eastern,  their    general   vehicle  'Wj^f*?'  ^V"'^"    ^^^'^^mlSl!^ 

for  the  conv^syance  of  truth,  416.  adapled  to,  367.    fropcr  emoeu. 

JParndifetorf,  critical  review  of  that  poem,     „fOT>'"»:    ,   ,.  t Award  wriHnr,««. 

450.  -  The  Characters  in,  ibid.    Sublimity  P«:/ur«.  the  fi"!"""^  *°'^!5,^  S^ 

of .  461.    Lanpiage  and  verMBcation,  462  Pmdar,  his  charac  ter  as  a  Kic  P^''  ^ 

J»«^eW.e«.,cSnsfor  the  use  of  them,  P«e«im,  Dr.  extravagant  hyperbole  c«e 

109  from,  164.                                  ^^ 

Po^-hischaracterinthe  niad.  examined,  ^^^-f  ^^.tt'a&^c pceV 

''^±rer°b^s-j;:;^iit'^in's"e:?  piPr-r^^''-T\i:^^:rT3,T 

in  as  in  the  ancieiT  popular   assemblies    Pinj,'.  Letters.  ««»f ™\«^a™c^fr  of,  371^^ 

of  Greece  and  Rome,  253.  PMarch,  his  character  »» J".»S"f  "•  fi 

PW-hUcharacterasa  d««riptiv. poet,    ^-'£[^1;?;^?;.:^ ifSil^*! 
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lirose,  61 .  Source  of  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  figurative  style  of,  158. 
Test  of  the  merit  of,  166.  Whence  the 
difficulty  of  reading  poetry  arises,  332. 
Compared  with  oratory,  838.  Epic,  the 
standards  of,  351.  Definition  of  poetry, 
376.  Is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  . 
the  passions,  377.  Its  origin,  ibid.  In 
what  sense  older  than  prose,  ibid.  Its 
union  with  music,  378.  Ancient  history 
and  instruction  first  conveyed  in  poetry, 
379'  Oriental,  more  charaeteristical  of  an 
age  than  of  a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Cel- 
tic, and  Grecian,  380  Origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent Icinds  of,  381 .  Was  more  vigorous 
in  its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, ibid.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  from  it^  382.  Metrical  feet> 
invention  of,  383.  These  measures  not 
applicable  to  English  poetry,  ibid.  £i|g- 
lish  heroic  verse,  the  structure  of,  384. 
French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and  blank 
Terse  compared,  386.  Progress  of  Eng- 
lish versiacation,  387.  Pastorals,  i6uf. 
£yric9, 396.  Didactic  poetry,  399.  De- 
scriptive poetry,  404.  Hebrew  poetry, 
410.  Epic  poetry,  420  Poetic  charac- 
ters, two  kinds  of,  427.  Dramatic  poetryi 
462. 
J^ointing,  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen- 
tence, 109. 

PoUlies,  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 
among  the  ancients,  366. 

Poiybiut,  his  character  as  an  faistoriao, 
367. 

Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 
40.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  of 
efaort  sentences,  102.  Other  specimens 
6f  his  style,  1 1 4. 1 19.  Confused  miitures 
of  metaphorical  and  plain  language,  in, 
146.  Mixed-metaphor  in,  149.  Confused 
personification,  160.  Instance  of  his  fond- 
ness for  antithesis,  169.  Character  of  his 
epistolary  writings,  372.  Criticism  on, 
ibid.  Construction  of  his  verse,  385.  Pe- 
culiar character  of  his  versification,  387. 
His  pastorals,  392.  394.  His  ethic  epistles, 
403.  Ihe  merits  of  his  various  poems  ex- 
ami  ned ,  ibid.  Character  of  his  tran  slation 
of  Homer,  435. 

PreHrion  In  language,  in  what  it  consists, 
94.  The  importance  of,  ibid.  103.  Re- 
qubites  to,  100. 

PrepotUians,  whether  more  ancient  than  the 
declensions  of  nouns  by  cases,  77.  Whe- 
ther mora  useful  and  beautiful,  78^  Dr. 
Campbell's  observations  on,  79,  note. 
Their  great  use  in  speech,  84. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  from,  151. 

Pronouns,  tneir  use,  varieties,  and  cases, 79. 
Relative  instances  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  their  proper  position  in  a  sen- 
tence, 104. 

Pronuneialioih  distinctness  of,  necessary  in 
pubKe  speakine,  328.    Tones  of,  333. 

Prtnrbt,  took  of,  a  didactic  Poem,  417- 
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Ptaim  xviii,  sublime  representation  of  the 
DtMy  in,  36.  Ixxxth,  a  fine  allegory  from, 
151.  Remarics  on  the  poetic  construc- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  412. 415. 

Pulpitf  eloquence  of  the,  defined,  5E36.  Eng- 
Ibh  and  French  Sermons  compared,  262. 
The  practice  of  reading  sermons  in  Eng- 
land, disadvantageous  to  oratory,  254. 
The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, ibid.  Advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges'of  pulpit  eloquence,  280.  Rules  for 
preachmg,  281.  The  chief  characteris- 
tics of  pulpit  eloquence,  283.  Whether 
it  is  best  to  raad  sermons,  or  deliver  them 
extempore,  288.  Phtnunciatibn,  ibid.  Re- 
marks on  French  sermons,  ibid.  Cause 
of  the  dry  argumentative  style  of  Eng- 
lish sermons,  290.  General  observations, 
291. 

Pisittratus,  the.first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  ^9. 

Q. 

OwniiUan,  his  ideas  of  taste,  16,  note.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  72,  note.  His  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
grammar,  85.  On  perspicuify  of  style,  92. 
97.  On  climax,  116.  On  the  structure 
of  sentences,  118.  Which  ought  not  to  of- 
fend the  ear,  120. 125.  His  caution  a* 
fainst  too  great  an  attention  to  harmony, 
27.  His  caution  against  mixed  metaphor. 
147.  His  fine  apostrophe  on  the  death  of 
his  son,  161.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  simi- 
lies,  167.  His  direction  for  the  use  of  fig- 
ures of  style,  174.  His  distinctions  of 
style,  176. 182.  His  instructions  for  good 
writing,  191.  His  character  of  Cicero*s 
oratoiy,  247.  His  instructions  to  public 
speakers  for  preserving  decorums,  260. 
•  His  instructions  to  judicial  pleaders.  270. 
His  observations  on  exordiums  to  replies 
in  debate,  310.  On  the  proper  division  of 
an  oration,  312.  His  mode  of  addressiag 
the  passions,  323.  His  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  depravity,  839.  Is 
the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory,  346. 

R 

Raeinef  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  472. 

Ramtay,  Allan,  character  of  his  GtnHe  Shep* 
herd,  396. 

Papin,  P.  Remarks  on  his  parallels. be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  writers,  248. 

Rett,  Cardinal  de,  character  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 365. 

Rhetorieiantf  Grecian,  rise  and  character  of, 
240. 

Rhyme,  in  English  verse,  unfavourable  to 
sublimity,  99.  And  blank  verse  compar- 
ed, 386.  The  former,  why  improper  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ibid. 
The  first  introduction  of  couplets  in  Eng- 
lish poetry,  387. 

RichardMon,  a  character  of  bis  novels,  376. 

RidiouUf  an  instrument ,  often  misapplied^ 
477. 
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RMuen  Crutoe,  a  cbanoter  of  Unt  ann 
376.  ^ 

MommncCf  derivation  of  the  term,  87i.  See 
JVoveif 

lUmani,  derived  tbeir  leerniog  from  Greece, 
945.  Compariaoii  between  tliem  end  the 
Gfeeks,  ibid.  HUterical  view  of  their 
eloquence,  ibid.  Oratorical  charatter  of 
Cicero,  246.  JEn.  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence among,  949. 

Bpm0Ut  Jean  Baptiate^  hb  character  aa  a 
^ric  poet,  399. 

Amm,  Uf  rjiaracttr  aa  a  tragic  (loeti  475. 

SaUutif  his  character  at  an  hittorian,  367. 

Saacean'tit,  hb  piacatorv  oclognes,  393. 

Solan,  eiaminatioa  of  hit  character  in  fiiii- 
tons  ParadiM  Loft,  460. 

Sdtftre,  poetical,  general  remarki  on  the 
style  of,  402. 

Saxon  language,  how  established  b  Eng- 
land, 86. 

Usenet,  dramatic,  wlMt,  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of,  462. 

Scripturu,  sacred,  the  6gnrative  st^le  of, 
remariced,  61 .  The  translators  oC  bappj 
in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject, 
128.  Fuie  apostrophe  in,  162.  Preseht 
us  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
poetry  extant,  410.  The  diversity  of  stvle 
in  the  several  books  of,  41 1.  The  Psalms 
of  David,  412.  No  other  writings  abound 
Urith  such  bold  and  animated  figures,  414. 
i'arBbles,416.  Bold  and  sublime  instances 
of  personification  in,  ibid.  Book  of  Pro- 
veitM,  417.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
ibid. 

Scuierij  Madam,  her  romances,  375. 

^niea,  hb  frequent  antithesis  censured,  168. 
Character  of  his  general  style,  178.  Hb 
^ibtoianr  writings,  370. 

Scnlenetf  m  lancnage,  definition  o(  101. 
Distinguished  mto  lone  and  short,  ibui,  A 
Duriety  in,  to  be  studied,  102.  The  proper- 
ties essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  103. 
A  principal  rule  for  arranging  the  mem- 
bers of,  tM.  Position  of  adverbs,  ibid. 
And  relative  pronouns,  104.  Unity  of  a 
sentence,  rules  for  preserving,  107.  Point- 
ing, 169.  Paranthesb,  ibi£  Should  al- 
ways be  brought  to  a  perfect  close,  ibid. 
Strength,  1 10.  Shouldbe  cleared  of  redun- 
dancies, 111.  Due  attention  to  particl  es 
wcommended,  ibid.  The  omission  of 
particles  sometimes  connects  objects  clo- 
ser together,  113.  Directions  for  placing 
the  important  words,  114.  Climax,  116. 
A  like  order  neoeseary  to  be  observed  in 
all  assertions  of  propositions,  ibid  Sen- 
tence ought  net  to  conclude  with  a  feeble 
word,  117.  Fundamentid  rule  in  the  con- 
struction of,120.  Sound  not  to  be  disregar- 
ded,t6ul.Twocireumttancestobe  attended 
to  for  producing  harmony  In,  121.  126w 
Kuies  of  the  analttt  riietorkbtts  for  thb 


purpose,  182.  Why  hmnoar  nmh  intf 
stuaied  now  than  fionnert  v,  sm.  Kngiish 
words  cannot  be  so  exactly  meaeoredby 
metrical  feet,  as  tho«e  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
124.  What  required  for  the  onasical  dose 
of  a  sentenoe,  126  Unmeaning  wordsis- 
troduced  merely  to  round  a  scn(eaee«  a 
great  blemish,  127.  Soonda  oag^  to  be 
adapted  to  sense,  128. 
Serwunu,  English  compared  with  Froadi^ 
262.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisile  In, 
288.  The  subject  ought  to  be  precise  and 
particular,  284.  .the  subject  ooght  notlo 
oe  exhausted,  ibid.    Cautions  apnmt  4hy- 
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ness,  286.  And  against 
fashionable  modes  of  preaching. 
Style,  ibid.  Quaint  expressiona,  987. 
Whether  best  written  or  deliverad  ea. 
temj^re,  288.    Deliver^i  ibid,    Beflsaifa 

8n  French  Sermons,  ibid  Came  o£  te 
17  argumentative  style  of  Eo^iiah  ser* 
monsi  900.  General  obaarvatioaa,  S»|. 
Remarks  on  the  proper  division  of,  311. 
Conblnsion,  326.    Delivery,  8861 

Setfigncy  Madam  de,  character  of  bar  !•!• 
terB,872. 

Shaftubuiyt  lord,  observationa  on  Us  styla, 
96.  103. 108. 116.  127.  Ida  UbgOBeidl 
tharacter  as  a  writer,  ISS- 

Shakspearet  the  merit  of  hbplayafanakiod^ 
26.  Was  not  possessed  of  redM  tasfie,  2Ri 
Instance  of  his  improperiMe  otaMAafAMMSi 
146.  148.  Exhibits  passiotts  in  the  Imh 
guace  of  nature,  408.  Hb  chamcler  aa  a 
tragic  poet,  474.    As  a  comic  poet,  438. 

ShtndanMy  his  pastoral  ballad,  SiM. 

5A«j»Asrd,  the  oroper  character  of,  ht 
ral  description,  891. 

Sheridan^  hb  dbtinction  betareen  fa 
emotions,  333,  note. 

Shtrloekj  bishop,  fine  instance  of  personifi- 
cation eited  from  his  sermons,  166.  A 
happy  allusion  cited  (rouk  hb  aeimons, 
287,  no/e.  ^ 

SUiw  llalieiuy  his  soUime  repreaentaiioB  ef 
Hannibal,  dS,  note. 

SimiU,  distinguished  from  metapbor,  141. 
163.  Sourees  of  the  pleasure  they  nP 
ford,  ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  164.  BMpusites 
in,  166.  Rules  for,  166.  Local  propriety 
to  be  adhered  to  in,  167. 

Simidieity  applied  to  style,  differenl  setise» 
or  the  term,  184. 

SwuiUettt  improper  use  of  figurative  style, 
cited  from  him,  144,  ne(e. 

Ss^emon'ssong,  descriptive  beantiesoC,  407 

Songs,  Rnnic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  UatorT, 
379. 

Sopki$tt  of  6reeee,rise  and  character  of,  940 

S<^oc^  the  plots  of  hb  tragedies  remask- 
ably  simple,  468.  £soe**.ed  in  the  pathet- 
ic, 468.  Hb  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
470. 

Ssrreis,  why  the  emotioos  of,  eicited  by 

•     tiBgadyi  oommunicate  plensiira,  46L 
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ivmnJsy  of  tin  awfol  aaturey  aflfect  us  with 
soblimity,  80.  Infludnce  o^  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wordS)  66. 
Speaker,  public,  miMt  be  directed  more  by 

his  ear  than  by  rules^  124. 
Spectator f  general  character  of  that  publica- 
tioa,  198.    Critical  eiamioation  of  those 
twpers  tfapt  treat  of  the  pleasorea  of  the 
imagioation,  194. 
^pwecA,  the  power  of,   the  distmgaishing 
privile^  of  mankind,  9.    The  grammat- 
ical divition  o^,  into  eight  partH,  not  logi- 
*"  cal  ,72   Of  the  ancients,  regulated  by  mu^ 

aical  rules,  122. 
Uradttf  his  chal^oter  as  Im  historian,  8d4. 
ayUy  in  language  defined,  91.    The  differ^ 
ence  o^,  in  diftferent  eountries,  92.    The 
qiudlties  of  a  ^ood  style,  ibid.    Perspicui- 
ty, ihid.    Obscurity,  owing  to  indistinct 
coneeptioDs,.  9d.    Three  requisite  quali- 
ties in  perspicuity,  ibid,    Precirion,  94. 
A  loose  style,  from  wliat  it  proceeds,  96. 
Too  great  an  attention  to  precision  ren- 
ders a  sQrle  diy  and  barren,  100.   French 
distinction  of  style,  102.    The  characters 
of,  flow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,. 
1 75.  Different  snbjeets  require  a  different 
style,  iM.    Ancient  distinctions  of,  176. 
The  diffeitnt  kinds  of)  ibid.    Concise  sfnd 
diffusive,  on  what  oeeasions  pruper,  177. 
,    JVervoas  and  feeble,  l7d.    A  harsh  stylo, 
from  what  It  proceeds,  179.    ^ra  of  the 
Ibrmation  of  our  present  style,  180.  Dry 
manner  describea^  ibid,    A  plain  style^ 
t6id.    Neat  style,    181.    Elegant  style, 
182.    Florid  style,  ibid.    Natural  style> 
184.    Different  senses  of  the  term  simpli- 
cHy,  ibid.    The  Greek  writers  distinguish* 
•dior  simplicity}  186-    Vehement  stvle, 
289.    General  directions  bow  to  attain  a 
cood  style,  190.     Imitation  dangerous, 
192.    Stvle  not  to  be  studied  to  the  ne- 
glect of  thoughts,  l93.    Critical  examina- 
tion of  those  nepers  in  the  Spectator  that 
treat  of  the  pleasones  of  imagmalion,  l94. 
Critical  examination  of  apassageinSwift*s 
ivntinn,^.  General  observations,  233. 
See  mo^uenee*  ^ 

ilWimtfjf  of  external  objects,  and  sublimity 
.    .  In  writinc  distinguished,  29.    Ksimpres- 
•ioDs,f6ta.  Ofspecey  80.  Ofsounds,i6Mf. 
Vwtence  of  the  elements,  ibid.  Solemnity, 
iKkrdering  on  the  terrible,  ibid,    Obscuri- 
iji  Hot  unfavourable  to^  31.  In  buildings, 
92.    Heroism,  f6id.   Great    virtue,   &, 
Wiether  there  is  anyone  fundamental 
ousltty  in  the  sources  of  sublime,  ibid. 
ibiflii^  in  writing,  34.    £rrors  in  Longin- 
gs pointed  out,  tMd.    The  most  ancient 
writers  ailbrd  the  most  striking  instances 
df  loblimity,  36.    Sublime  representation 
•of  the  Deity  in  ^Im  xviii.  Urid.  And  in 
the  prophet  Habakkuk,  ibid.   In  Moses, 
ibid.  And  in  Isaiah,  87.  Instances  of  sub* 
UoHyln  Homer,  iM.    In  Osslan,  86. 


Amplification  injurious  to  sublimity,  9P. 
Rhyme  in  Enelisn  verse  unfavourable  fo, 
ibid.  Strength  essential  to  fubltme  wri» 
ting,  41 .  A  proper  choice  of  circumstsn* 
ces  essential  to  sublime  description,  ibid. 
Stricture^  on  Virgil's  description  of  Mount 
iBtna,  42.  The  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime^  43.  Sublimity  consists  in  the 
thbugbt,  not  in  the  words,  ibid.  The 
faults  opposed  to  the  sublime,  44. 

Sully,  Dulce  de,  cnaracter  of  his  memoirsi 
366.    ,  , 

SttptntUioni  subliihe  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretios^ 
32,  neie, 

Swifli  observations  on  his  style,  94.  109. 
106.  il8.  128.  General  character  of  his 
style,  181.  Critical  examination  of  the  be«^ 

^  anning  of  his  proposal  for  correcting,  &c. 
the  £nglish  tongue^  224.  Concluding 
observations,  288.  His  lan^age,  343* 
Character  of  hb  epbtolary  writing,  372. 

SylhAlei,  English,  cannot  be  exactly  meas* 
nred  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  124. 

Syned^ichc,  m  figurative  style,  explained^ 
141. 

^lynenymotis  words,  obeervatioos  on,  97. 

T. 

taeittUy  diaracter  of^hls  styler  177^  tlis 
character  as  an  historian,  S67.  His  happy 
mannerof  introducing  incidental  observa- 
tions, 368.  Instante  of  hb  successful  ta- 
lent in  iibtorical  Minting,  361.  Hb  de- 
fects as  a  writer,  362. 

foMsOi  a  passage  from  hb  GierutaMnme  dis- 
tingnisned  by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
129.  Strained  sentiments  in  his  pastori(s, 
391.  Character  of  his  Aminta,  394>Cri- 
tical  examination  of  his  poem,  443. 

Taste,  true,  the  uses  of,  in  common  Iife^ 
13.  Definition  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less 
common  to  all  men,  16.  Is  an  improba- 
ble faculty,  17.  How  to  be  refined,  18.  Is 
assbted  by  reason,  ibid»  A  good  heart  re- 
qubite  to  a  just  taste,  19.  Delicacy  and 
correctness  the  eharacters  of  perfect  taste, 
ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  standard  of 
taste,  2&.  llie  diversity  of,  in  different 
men,  no  evidence  of  their  tastes  l>eing 
torrupted,  21.  The  test  of,  referred  to 
the  concurring  vtrice  of  the  polished  part 
of  mankind,  &.  Distinguished  from  ^- 
nlus,  27.  The  sources  of  pleasure  m^ 
S^.  The  powers  of,  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  pleasures,  29.  Imitation,  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  51  i  Musir,iM.  To 
what  class  the  pleasures  received  kom 
eloquence, 'poetry,  and  fine  writing,  ave 
to  be  referred,  ibtd, 

Telemaehut.  SteFenelon. 

Temple,  sir  William,  observations  on  his 
style,  96.  Specimens,  102. 108. 1 10. 1 12. 
126.  His  general  charactcras  a  writer,  187. 

Tatnetf  beautlfok  i&stance  of  simplicity 
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iroRif  186.    His  cliamtteras  a  dramatic 
wrilfM',  431. 

TtrminatioiiM  of  words,  the  rariatioo  of| 
in  the  (Ireek  and  Latin  languages,  favour* 
able  to  the  liberty  of  transposition,  64. 

TheocrituSf  the  earliest  known  writer  of 
pastoralf,  388.  His  talents  in  painting 
raral  scenery,  389.  Character  of  bis  pas- 
torals, 393. 

ThonuoTit  fine  pBttage  from,  where  he  ani- 
mates all  natare,  158  Cifaracter  of  his 
seasons.  405.  His  eulogium  by  Dr.  John- 
son, ibid.  note. 

TkuanuSj  his  character  as  an  historian,  356. 

Thucydides^hw  character  as  an  historian ,355. 
Was  the  first  who  introduced  orations 
in  historical  narration,  362: 

TiUotson,  archbishop,  observations  on  his 
style,  95  106.  1*26.  145.  General  charac- 
ter of,  as  a  writer,  186. 

Tonctf  the  doe  management  of,  in  public 
spealung,  833. 

Tofrics.  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  ex- 
plained, 316. 

Tragedy f  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
462.  More  particular  definition  of,  453. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  454.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  455.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  457.  Divisjoti  of  the  representa- 
tKm  into  acts,  458.  The  catastrophe,  460. 
Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tragedy  com» 
mnnicates  pleasure,  467.  'loe  proper 
idea  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be  concfucted, 
'  462.  Characters,  464.  Higher  degrees  of 
morality  inculcated  by  modern  tnan  by 
ancient  tragedy,  465.  Too  great  use  made 
ctf  the  passion  of  lore  on  the  modern 
stages,  466.  All  tragedies  expected  to  be 
imthetic,  ibid.  The  proper  use  of  moral 
reflections  in,  469.  The  proper  style  and 
versification,  ibid.  Brief  view  of  the 
Greek  stage,  470.  French  tragedy,  472. 
English  tragedy,  474.  Concladmg  obser- 
vations, 476. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  132.  Origin  of,  134. 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  among,  frivo- 
lous. 140. 

Tumtu,  the  character  of,  not  Cavourably 
treated  in  the  .£neid,  439. 

Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  a  romance 
writer,  374. 

Typographieal  figures  of  speech,  what,  170. 

Vambwghy  his  diaracter  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 484 

Vtrbi^  their  nature  and  office  explained,  81. 
?fo  sentence  complete  without  a  verb,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  ibid.  The  tenses,  82. 
The  advantage  of  English  over  the  Latin, 
Sn.the  variety  of  tenses,  ibid.  Active  and 
])assive,  ibid.  Are  the  most  artificial  and 
complex  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  83. 

Vtm^  blank}  more  favourable  to  sublimity 
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tha;i  riiyme,  39.  Instructions  for  the 
ing  ot,  332     Coos^ction  of,  385. 

Virgil,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31.  41^^ 
Of  harmony.  130, 13\.  Simplicity  oTIk- 
guage,  134  Figurative  Kpgiiage,  141  IM 
161 .  Specimens  of  his  pastorsd  de^cep- 
tions,889,  note.  391.  Cbancter  of  im 
pastorals,  893.  His  Georgicsv  a  perfect 
model  of  didactic  poetry,  400.  ^ttwatifai 
descriptions  in  his  .Aneid,  407.  C^kal 
examination  of  that  poem,  437.  Cobsjv- 
ed  with  Homer,  440. 

Virtue^  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  tbe  s^ 
.  lime,  ^   A  necessary  ingredient  to  fon 
an  eloouent  orator,  388. 

Vition,  tnc  figure  of  speech  so  tenzied,  k 
what  it  consists,  171. 

UniHefy  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  mSm- 
*iugto,'457.    Why  the  modems  are  km 
restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and  piaot 
than  the  ancients,  463. 

Voicef  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  in  poh&c  * 
speaking,  328. 

Votture,  character  of  his  epistolary  wriU^gs, 
372. 

Voltaire,  his  character  as  an  bistoriam,  361 
Critical  examination  of  bis  HenriBdey446. 
His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  dn- 
malic  composition,  470.  His  cliafacter 
as  a  tragic  poet,  473. 

Foitius,  Joannes  GerardoB,  ckancferc/Ais 
writings  on  eloquence,  346. 

W, 

Waller,  the  first  English  poet  who  brongbt 
couplets  into  vogue,  387. 

Wit,  is  to  be  very  sparingly  nsed  at  the  bir, 
272. 

Wordf,  obsolete, and  new  coined,  incongn- 
ous  with  purity  of  stvie,  93.  Bad  conse- 
quences of  their  being  ill  chosen,  ihO. 
Observations  on  those  termed  synoaj' 
mous,  97.  Considered  with  reference  to 
sound, 121. 

Words,  and  things,  instances  of  the  aoalogr 
between,  55. 

Writers  of  genius,  why  they  have  been  mare 
numerous  in  one  age  than  another,  3fi^. 
Four  happy  ages  ot,  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Writing,  two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  65. 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  in,  66.  Hieroglp 
phic,  the  second,  ibitl.  Chinese  chaitc- 
ters,  67.  Arithmetical  figures,  6B  Tht 
considerations  which  led  to  the  inventien 
ofao  alphabet,  sfrui  Cadmos's  alphabet 
the  origin  of  that  now  used,  f9.  Histories] 
account  of  the  materials  nsed  to  receive 
writing,  70.  General  remarks,  ibid.  See 
Qretmmar. 

Y. 

Foung,  Dr.  his'poetical  character,  150.  Too 
fond  of  antithesis,  166.  Tbe  merit  of  his 
works  examined,  403.  Hii  (hanctsr  as 
a  tragic  poeti  475. 
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